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ALL  night  tlie  wind  had  been  rally- 
ing ita  forces,  and  now  in  the 
morning  the  fray  had  begun.  The  cime- 
ters  of  the  air  whistled  with  sharp  and 
sudden  strokes  past  the  traveller's  ear. 
Nature  bent  and  quivered.  The  branches, 
half-shorn  of  leaves,  wrapped  their  cold 
arms  closer,  and  crooned  backward  and 
forward  over  the  faint  embers  of  the  dying 
year.  A  skim  of  ice  was  on  the  standing 
pools,  and  the  topmost  earth  in  the  ridges 
of  the  field  cracked  suspiciously  as  though 
incited  to  sudden  rebellion  by  the  spirit 
of  winter.  A  dreary  day  overhead  also. 
One  blue-gray  patch  just  at  the  horizon 
to  allow  iree  sweep  for  the  surging  wind, 
was  all  that  answered  for  sky  in  the  land- 
scape. Yet  there  was  no  rain — ^nothing 
but  a  dread  foreboding  of  storm  com- 
mingled with  the  howling  of  the  blast  in 
chimneys,  under  eaves,  through  hedges 
of  Osage  orange,  and  across  open  prairie 
to  the  edge  of  the  world. 

Clear  galloping-ground  had  those  mad 
charters  as  they  made  onset  after  onset, 
uid  were  heara  thundering  by  against 
Still  further  foes.  But  high  on  a  distant 
knoll  the  advance  guard  of  a  troop  of 
oaks  bent  to  their  swift  assault,  yielding 


no  inch  of  space  save  where  their  banners 
were  borne  back  by  the  resistless  rush. 
And  shielded  in  their  midst  stood  a  house 
wherein  a  storm  was  raging  folly  as  ter- 
rific. 

Up  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged 
animal  Wilhelm  Schwartz  was  striding. 
Back  and  forth — ^back  and  forth — with 
that  sam^  set  countenance,  those  same 
far-off  eyes.  Last  night  it  began,  and 
the  storm  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  it.  It 
grew  greater  as  the  storm  increased. 
When  the  windows  rattled  and  the  frame- 
work trembled,  and  the  day  dawned  gray 
and  awful,  the  steady  stride  had  never 
paused.  Up  and  down — up  and  down — 
with  that  wild  fierce  swirg  which  always 
follows  when  the  devil  wiestles  for  a  soul 
and  is  resisted,  the  motion  proceeded. 
The  body  had  become  the  pendulum  of 
the  mind.  And  at  last  wnen  day  had 
fiiirly  broken,  the  spirit  of  darkness  had 
taken  a  less  firm  grip,  and  the  striv- 
ing soul  was  beginning  to  beat  into  true 
accord  with  the  measures  of  divine  pur- 
pose once  again. 

Only  a  single  year  since  the  pale  pa- 
tient woman  known  as  Mrs.  Schwartz  had 
returned  from  her  German  fatherland, 
firom  the  loving  fiices  of  friends,  from  a 
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visit  iiill  of  joy,  and  only  destitute  of  one 
pleasure — hu  presence.  Only  a  single 
year — ^but  what  a  lifetime  was  in  those 
twelve  lingering  months ! 

A  £ioe,  in  no  wise  beautifnl,  yet  with 
a  lurid  light  in  the  eyes  which  has  made 
many  such  faces  dangerous,  had  shone 
suddenly  upon  the  man  who  remained 
behind.  Even  his  boy  was  gone  with 
the  mother  to  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Wilhelm  Schwartz  had  been  left  alone. 
And  needing  companionship  and  craving 
sympathy  and  love,  there  had  appeared 
one  who  offered  the  first  and  second,  ap- 
parently withholding  the  last. 

By  what  wiles  that  neighbor  of  his  drew 
him  to  her  feet,  by  what  infatuation  the 
chains  were  forged,  by  what  madn<«8 
the  locks  and  bolts  were  sprung,  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  care  to  know.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  that  the  gentle  confiding  Ger- 
man nature — reflective  even  in  its  New- 
world  toil — ^bowed  down  and  worshipped. 
The  basilisk  eyes,  black  and  treacherous, 
had  fascinated  him  with  their  baleful 
glitter.  The  woman  was  dark,  intense, 
cultivated,  poor,  reckless  and  mercenary. 
She  lured  him  on  by  her  fine  musi(^ 
skill — it  was  her  livelihood,  and  she 
turned  it  to  honest  account  in  the  town — 
and  then  she  knew  how  to  talk  and  how 
to  listen. 

And  he, — ^poor.  fool ! — ^forgot  the  dis- 
tant wife,  deceived  himself  with  specious 
reasoning  about  former  friendship  and 
present  companionship,  and  drifted  into 
the  outer  circles  of  the  whirlpool.  There 
were  few  in  the  neighborhood  to  gossip, 
but  they  made  up  by  noise  for  their  lack 
of  numbers.  But  she  never  gave  them 
a  thought — ^at  least  to  his  observation — 
and  as  he  visited  nowhere  else,  and  had 
no  speeches  made  to  himself,  gossip  went 
for  nothing.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
some  pious  intenneddler  had  felt  moved 
to  remonstrate  in  days  like  those.  Even 
a  Pharisee  might  have  borne  the  words 
of  God's  message  if  he  had  stood  before 
the  sinner  as  Samuel  stood  before  Saul,  or 
as  Elijah  stood  before  Ahab.  For  God 
might  have  used  a  perverse  instrument  to 
pierce  the  husk  of  Wilhelm  Schwartz's 
heart,  and  thus  make  the  prophecy  and 
the  prophet  His  own  appointed  means  of 


cure.  And  the  word  which  would  other- 
wise have  come  like  Balaam's  intended 
prediction,  might  have  wrought  a  bless- 
ing instead  of  a  curse. 

But  none  gave  of  the  Bread  of  Life 
unto  this  prodigal.  And  as  yet  he  saw 
no  need  of  it.  He  was  happy  in  some 
degree — a  different  happiness,  however, 
from  that  of  the  olden  time.  Letters 
regularly  went  and  came,  but  the  wife  s 
heart  began  even  so  soon  to  detect  a 
change.  And  meanwhile  the  sorceress, 
sacrificing  only  the  outer  defences,  drew 
him  further  and  ftirther  on. 

Again  I  am  ignorant  of  the  method 
taken  to  compass  certain  ends.  But 
before  the  wife's  absence  was  of  four 
months'  date  the  farm  was  mortgaged, 
and  the  money  thus  raised  was  "  loaned" 
to  the  bewitching  neighbor.  In  the 
silence  of  their  dwelling  the  two  sisters 
gloated  over  it  after  the  deluded  victim 
went  his  way.  And  then  arose  a  thing 
so  strange,  that  it  is  almost  incredible — 
for  the  very  generosity  of  this  last  act 
conquered  her  who  had  so  coldly  played 
for  this  precise  result  She  began  to 
love  the  man  who  was  so  much  in  her 
power. 

There  are  contradictions  in  human 
nature  too  subtle  to  be  imagined,  and 
only  to  be  described  because  they  are 
true.  While  some  would  consider  so 
unforeseen  an  event  wholly  impossible, 
others,  who  view  the  world  more  closely, 
know  it  to  be  within  the  capacity  of 
many  minds.  Poverty,  absence  of  moral 
tone,  avarice — ^all  these  did  not  conquer 
that  one  womanly  trait,  repressed  for 
thirty  years,  of  giving  love  for  love. 

IL 

With  the  next  visit  there  was  a  charm 
added  to  the  other  charms  of  this  Medea. 
It  was  the  most  potent  because  it  was 
the  most  natural.  And  he  did  not  fail 
to  feel  it.  If  before  he  was  infatuated, 
he  was  now  besotted  in  his  passion. 

And  then,  at  last,  they  who  had  gos- 
sipped  and  spoken  censure,  found  their 
scandal  spreading  from  surer  roots. 
Women,  keen  to  observe  tbe  least  traits 
of  tenderness,  avowed  that  this  was  now 
past  the  bounds  of  morality,  as  before  it 
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had  been  beyond  the  routine  of  common 
respect  to  an  absent  wife.  Men  jested 
about  it  with  a  coarse,  rough  sensuality, 
which  showed  them  often  to  be  bad  at 
heart  themselves,  and  perhaps  as  sinful 
in  secret.  The  sister,  whose  judicious 
proximity  had  been  of  immense  benefit 
to  both  of  the  parties  involved,  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  this  malarious  talk  fevering 
her.  But  for  all  that  it  never  fevered 
them.  They  showed  in  a  thousand  ways 
a  want  of  regard  for  public  opinion — 
ways  in  which  they  would  not  have 
walked  if  they  had  "been  actually  guilty. 

In  such  a  case  the  eye  of  a  careful 
student  of  human  nature  can  see  either  a 
brazen  boldness,  which  cannot  cloak  its 
ftirtive  anxiety,  or  else  the  reckless  im- 
prudence of  ill-balanced  character  without 
absolute  crime.  And  all  this  while  there 
ica^  an  eye  upon  them,  and  a  voice  wait- 
ing only  for  its  time  to  say  the  convinc- 
ing word. 

Arthur  Wildner,  a  young  man  and  a 
young  pastor,  was  never  at  ease  unless  he 
was  reading  the  great  book  of  human 
kind.  And  just  a  month  before  the 
scandal,  scorching  and  smouldering  for 
so  long,  ^^  took  tongue  of  flame  and  soared 
up  to  the  sky,''  he  had  turned  the  leaf 
marked  "Wilhelm  Schwartz,"  and  had 
b^nn  to  read  it. 

In  fair  sight  of  his  little  church  he 
found  the  pages  of  the  book.  He  had 
already  set  down  some  facts — ^facts  of 
intelligent  scholarship,  of  a  weak,  but 
not  a  wicked  nature,  of  certain  religious 
instructions,  of  fine  tastes  and  generous 
impulses,  and  of  great  necessity  for  a 
stronger  arm  than  that  of  man  to  lean 
upon — during  the  time  that  he  was  taking 
notes  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf  But  to 
make  the  inner  acquaintance  of  the  man 
was  like  the  unfoldmg  of  a  rose  of  Jericho. 
Drop  after  drop  of  kindness  must  be 
spent  upon  that  soul  before  it  would 
open  to  the  eyes  of  any  person,  particu- 
larly of  a  clergyman.  To  force  it  to 
unclose  would  be  to  spoil  all  one's  influ- 
ence. I  do  not  therefore  exaggerate 
when  I  say  how  positive  I  am  that  the 
Reverend  Arthur  Wildner  made  Wilhelm 
Schwartz,  the  teacher,  a  matter  of  much 
prayer  before  he  dared  to  say  one  word 


to  him  in  the  way  of  advice.  For  it  was 
in  this  very  phase  of  his  professional 
employment  that  scandal  was  striking 
its  victim  most  sorely.  The  farm  un- 
mortgaged, with  the  school  well-filled, 
furnished  a  comfortable  sustenance — ^nay, 
more,  they  were  the  source  of  ultimate 
wealth,  if  rightly  managed. 

But  now,  like  Abelard,  he  had  neg- 
lected his  scholastic  duties.  His  pupils, 
sent  to  his  care  from  the  adjacent  town 
and  the  city  not  remote,  b^an  to  fall  off 
almost  daOy.  And  then  it  was  that, 
believing  in  him  as  a  competent  instruc- 
tor, Mr.  Wildner  recommended  his  school 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  a  new  resident  of  the 
vicinity. 

For  this  single  benevolent  act  his 
reward  was  great  indeed.  The  rose  of 
Jericho  perceptibly  unfolded,  with  prom- 
ise of  complete  expansion.  And,  as  if  a 
fresh  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  man, 
his  restless  desire  for  sympathy  sought 
its  outlet  among  the  fields  and  fiowers— 
the  flying  and  creeping  things — rather 
than  in  the  parlor  of  the  house.  And  so 
far  it  was  well  enough. 

III. 

Still,  the  scandal-bell  once  set  to  swing- 
ing, would  not  cease  its  dismal  toll.  Each 
house,  sooner  or  later,  took  a  hand  at  the 
bell-rope.  Mr.  W^ildner  met  its  sound 
incessantly,  and  had  nothing  to  console 
himself  save  the  text,  "  He  that  believeth 
shall  not  make  haste."  It  seemed  small 
comfort  for  him  to  find  such  obscure 
words  of  the  divine  oracle — words  which 
might  in  this  instance  mean  nothing  as 
easily  and  properly  as  they  might  mean 
anything  or  everything — and  to  find  only 
these. 

Had  he  been  a  man  of  wider  experi- 
ence, he  might  have  devised  some  method, 
both  of  stopping  his  ears  to  much  of  this 
scandalous  chronicle,  and  of  inducing  a 
principal  actor  in  the  drama  to  pursue  a 
different  path.  But  he  only  felt  compe- 
tent to  wait  and  watch.  And  presently, 
as  though  by  special  provision,  his  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  Summer  had  come,  and 
with  summer  the  organist  of  his  church 
was  to  take  a  vacation.  He  therefore 
offered  to  Mr.  Schwartz  the  situation,  for 
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the  organifit  and  he  were  agreed  hj  dint 
of  some  dbcnjssion  to  name  three  months 
a£  the  limit  of  time.  And  Mr.  Wildner 
Haid  to  himself,  ^'  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  get 
him  into  church." 

He  met,  however,  a  polite  reftisal — a 
re^sal  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  public 
generally  —  and  came  away  abashed, 
although  not  fully  discouraged. 

And  BO  matters  went  on  much  as 
usual  until  the  &11.  Then  Mrs.  Schwartz 
and  Willie,  the  ten-year-old  boy,  returned. 
Whereupon,  instead  of  such  an  open 
confession  as  would  have  done  his  soul 
much  good,  the  man  b^uiled  the  woman, 
and  she  believed  him.  The  sorceress 
aided  the  plot  with  consumate  skill,  and 
the  weak,  loving,  trustful  wife  dissembled 
her  fears,  and  made  pretence  of  being 
satisfied. 

Henceforth  a  new  bell  was  added  to 
the  chime  in  the  Gossipry.  It  was  tuned 
to  the  story  of  the  deceit  which  was 
practised  on  the  wife,  and  which  the 
wife,  for  her  husband's  sake,  professed  to 
credit.  The  two  women  were  outwardly 
friends — perhaps  in  a  half-«ense  they 
were  something  better  than  acquaint- 
ances— ^for  (again  a  strange  thing !)  the 
money  borrowed  on  the  mortgage  and 
reloaned,  had  been  largely  refunded.  A 
mere  fraction  of  the  sum  remained,  but 
even  this  restitution  only  propped  the 
failing  fortunes  of  Wilhelm  Schwartz. 
He  was  now  living  on  the  capital  of  his 
money,  and  not  on  the  interest,  and  Mrs. 
Schwartz,  ignorant  of  afiairs  generally, 
thought  that  her  absence  had  induced 
the  transaction,  and  grieved  over  it — ^how 
often,  she  alone  knew. 

Winter  froze  the  tongues  of  scandal,  and 
other  circumstances  diverted  their  clamor. 
But  they  broke  loose  once  more  when  Mr. 
Wildner — ^true  to  his  purpose  and  one 
year  older  in  experience — came  in  the 
spring  with  the  same  offer  of  the  organ- 
ist's place.  Combined  with  the  absence 
of  Medea,  who  now  resided  in  the  town, 
the  proposition  met  more  favor  and  was 
accepted— distinctly,  however,  as  a  per- 
sonal acknowledgment  of  the  "  Herr  Pas- 
tor's" kindness  in  the  past.  Whatever 
else  one  could  say  of  Wilhelm  Schwartz, 
his  was  no  ungratetul  spirit 


At  length  the  door  was  on  the  latch — 
the  rose  of  Jericho  fiurly  unfolding.  And 
inasmuch  aa  the  poor  pale  fiuse  and  con- 
sumptive cough  of  Mrs.  Schwartz  op- 
pressed Mr.  Wildner's  sense  of  right,  he 
determined  to  wait  no  longer  than  was 
clearly  needful.  His  time  to  speak  was 
drawing  near. 

But  not  on  the  first  Sunday  that  the 
new-  hand  touched  the  keys,  and  the 
people  looked  around  and  wondered.  For 
then  he  preached  the  text  which  had 
been  his  sheet-anchor  for  a  year  past — 
"  He  that  believeth  sBall  not  make  haste." 

''*'  Herr  Pastor,"  said  the  organist 
that  day,"  I  trust  to  have  made  no  error. 
It  is  long  since  I  was  in  church.  My 
boys  have  told  me  much  of  you,  but  I 
never  came.  I  am  sorry  now,"  and  with 
that,  and  with  no  delay  for  an  answer,  he 
turned  and  walked  off. 

His  heart  was  Ml.  He  had  been  taken 
by  the  hand  in  the  presence  of  others,  and 
a  certain  sense  of  rankling  injustice  had 
been  healed  of  its  sting.  Like  many  an- 
other, he  saw  only  his  own  exculpation — 
he  forgot  the  cause  of  offence  which  he 
gave  to  society  at  large. 

Finally  the  sermon  came  which  bore 
in  its  fabric  the  scarlet  thread  of  its  text, 
"  Thou  art  the  man !"  It  was  the  minis- 
terial way  of  getting  at  the  Gordian  knot. 
And  he  who  is  cloistered  within  himself 
when  he  is  met  as  an  individual,  often 
yields  his  individuality  to  the  mass,  to 
take  from  what  is  said  to  them  that  which 
befits  his  own  condition.  So  it  was  upon 
that  memorable  evening. 

When  the  minister  passed  out  of  the 
church,  there  were  too  figures  waiting  in 
the  moonlight.  The  congregation — such 
is  the  Christian  charity  of  certain  persons 
— ^had  for  the  most  part  pushed  by  them 
and  were  gone.  But  the  man  extended 
his  hand  and  said,  '^  Herr  Pastor,  this  b 
my  wife." 

The  Herr  Pastor  bowed  and  murmured 
polite  forms  of  speech,  but  was  conscious 
of  a  look — a  look  seldom  seen — ^which 
gave  the  woman's  &oe  a  new  expression. 

"  I  have  promised  myself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  on  you,"  he  added  when  he  left 
the  liturgy  of  society  and  spake  as  the 
spirit  moved  him. 
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*'  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you," 
was  the  reply,  broken,  alas  1  by  a  '  church- 
yard cough.' 

"  Yes,  Herr  Pastor,"  said  the  organist, 
'^you  have  done  me  much  good  this 
night." — "  Ach  lieber  Gott,"  he  muttered 
as  they  turned  away — and  it  sounded  to 
Arthur  Wildner  as  though  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  prayer. 

IV. 

The  minister  walked  slowly  homeward, 
reasoning  within  himself  of  righteousness 
and  judgment  to  come.  He  had  perilled 
the  peace  of  his  church,  lost  two  members 
out  of  the  choir,  and  for  what?  Why,  to 
save  one  man  if  he  could.  That  man  had 
already  conciliated  most  of  the  singers, 
and  one  of  the  two  at  least  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return  repentant.  But  the 
under  current  was  still  there. 

To  all  accusings  from  his  sense  of  what 
was  fit  and  expedient,  his  better  nature 
responded,  "  God  knows  I  did  it  for  the 
best; "  and  his  reason  retorted,  "  Who  else 
was  available  at  the  time?" 

That  night  the  storm  began.  Before 
twelve  o'clock  the  wind  had  arisen,  and 
heavy  clouds  had  blotted  out  the  moon. 
And  in  his  room  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  Wilhelm  Schwartz  had  b^un 
the  battle  for  his  soul. 

There  in  the  stillness  he  ^^  came  to  him- 
self." The  story  revealed  itself  to  him. 
How  great  had  been  his  sin  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  How  correct  the  pastor's 
judgment  might  have  proved  had  his 
original  inventory  of  good  and  bad  been 
dated  in  more  recent  times,  I  dare  not 
tell.  It  may  take  long  for  tinder  to  burst 
into  flame,  but  many  sparks  will  surely 
kindle  it.  At  all  events,  that  text,  *^  Thou 
art  the  man"  had  found  him,  as  good 
George  Herbert  says  texts  often  will,  where 
one  has  fled  from  sermons.  And  above 
the  voice  of  man  sounded  the  terrible 
voice  of  Gbd. 

The  morning  beheld  him  still  striding 
on  with  the  same  wild-animal  step,  but 
the  furious  shoutings  within  had  blended 
into  a  barbaric  chant.  At  times  he 
thought  of  all  the  past.  At  times  he 
compassed  all  the  &ture.  At  times  the 
shame  of  his  sin  moved  him  to  a  loath- 


ing of  himself.  The  pale  face  of  his  wife 
and  the  bright  face  of  the  boy  whom  he 
was  dooming  to  disgrace,  were  present 
before  him. 

And  then  the  devil  would  produce 
cunning  arguments.  "  Who  could  bring 
evidence  for  anything  amiss?  The  best 
of  men  did  not  escape  reproach.  He  was 
kind  to  his  wife,  kind  to  his  child.  Let 
him  be  a  man,  and  pluck  up  courage  and 
all  would  be  well." 

Thus  the  fight  went  on,  until  in  the 
full  morning  the  man  cried  on  Christ, 
and  the  fiend  went  from  him,  and  forever. 

And  the  barbaric  chant  changed  once 
more  into  an  anthem  of  thanksgiving, 
and  the  fulness  of  a  great  peace  stole  in 
upon  his  soul.  And  salvation  had  visited 
that  house  and  moored  it  to  the  Bock 
with  cables  of  hope  and  joy. 

V. 

All  day  he  was  his  old  self,  and,  in 
spite  of  much  foreboding  and  of  fear,  lest 
this  also  might  vanish,  the  thin  faced  wife 
rejoiced.  And  when  supper  came,  bring- 
ing with  it  Medea  of  the  basilisk  eyes,  it 
cost  her  an  efibrt  to  bid  her  welcome. 
Yet  she  might  have  been  reasssured  had 
she  seen  her  husband's  face— calm  and 
clear  as  the  sky  was  now.  And  she 
might  have/e/^  if  she  had  not  been  blessed 
with  vision,  that  Medea  herself  was  un- 
easy and  alarmed. 

The  sorceress  rose  from  the  table  hur- 
riedly, before  the  meal  was  through.  She 
had  a  train  to  catch  at  the  station,  and 
must  make  haste,  she  said.  But  hers  was 
a  baffled  look,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  see 
that  her  love  for  the  man  who  had  been 
her  dupe,  might  easily  be  transformed  into 
the  bitterest  and  most  merciless  hate. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  Wilhelm 
Schwartz  rose  also.  He  passed  his  wife, 
saying  in  their  native  tongue,  "  I  will  be 
back  soon."  And  then  at  the  door  he 
wheeled  suddenly,  returned,  kissed  her, 
and  was  gone  before  she  could  utter  a 
syllable. 

At  the  station  he  met  Medea  raven- 
ous with  rage  and  ready  to  burst  into 
vehement  words,  but  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  others.  In  the  train  he  sat 
with  her,  and  they  spoke  with  an  intense 
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earnestnesB  which  was  remarked  by  sev- 
eral, even  through  its  veil  of  caution  and 
of  whL^-pered  speech. 

He  said,  "  My  eyes  are  open.  I  know 
you  better  than  I  did.  I  hare  done 
great  sins.  God  must  forgive  me.  I 
say  Good-bye  to  you  forever." 

She  replied,  '^  That  is  all  that  you  care 
for  me,  then.  What  is  there  in  which 
we  do  wrong?  If  /  mind  the  gossip  so 
little,  can  you  have  less  courage?" 

He  only  said,  "  I  have  done  wrong — a 
great  wrong.  I  see  it  now.  It  must 
end." 

She  answered,  bitterly  enough,  "  Where 
have  you  kept  your  conscience  for  two 
years." 

*' Locked  up;  smothered!"  he  said. 
"  But  it  has  cried  out  against  me." 

^^  It  is  too  late  for  either  of  us  to  have 
she    retorted.      ^'  This 
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what  comes  of  listening  to  boys'  preach- 
ing." 

^^No  matter,"  he  said;  "my  mind  is 
made  up.  I  can't  stand  these  thoughts 
any  longer.  I  say  to  you  Good-bye ;  go 
and  be  sorry  for  what  you  have  done. 
You  must  tdce  your  way,  and  I  will  take 
mine.  God  knows  just  how  we  have 
sinned.  If  we  have  been  saved  firom 
worse  things,  we  should  be  thankful." 

She  answered  him  cruelly,  devilishly. 
She  upbraided  him  with  everything 
which  crossed  her  mind.  She  told  him 
he  was  a  ruined  man.  She  offered,  if  he 
would  desert  his  wife,  to  fly  with  him 
and  go  anywhere.  She  talked  keenly, 
impetuously,  recklessly,  as  she  saw  the 
grasp  of  her  power  failing  to  hold  him. 
He  answered  not  a  word. 

She  thought  she  swayed  him.  She 
moved  closer  to  him.  She  touched  him. 
She  tried  to  conquer  him  by  the  old 
methods.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  looked 
past  her  through  the  window,  and  was 
silent  still. 

They  neared  a  station.  He  said,  "  I 
leave  you — 'forever^  And  with  the 
word,  he  rushed  from  the  car  as  though 
it  were  the  mouth  of  hell  and  he  but 
just  escaping  the  brink. 

He  was  three  miles  from  home,  under 
a  starless  sky.  An  inky  blackness  had 
sprung  up,  but  the  man's  heart  was  light, 


and  he  was  at  length  happy.  He  did 
not  think  of  the  '*  fury  of  a  woman 
scorned,"  or  what  that  might  bring  with 
it  hereafter.  He  only  felt  himself  out 
of  prison.  Henceforth  he  would  live  to 
God,  and  bury  the  dead  past  beneath  the 
sod  of  the  verdant  present.  He  took  the 
left  hand  track  in  order  to  fiice  the  head- 
light of  any  approaching  train,  and 
pushed  on  at  a  tremendous  pace.  His 
stick  he  swung  cheerily,  and  he  whistled 
a  German  student  song  with  a  rousing 
chorus  as  he  strode  ahead. 

There  was  a  mile  behind  him.  It  was 
yet  early.  He  would  keep  his  word 
about  "  being  back  soon." 

He  quickened  his  pace  ev«i  beyond 
its  former  speed.  Few  men  could  have 
walked  with  this  man,  lightened  fit)m  the 
load  of  his  sin. 

A  plunge  forward — a  grasp  at  empty 
air — a  headlong  leap  into  darkness — a 
cry — and  then  silence,  profound,  un- 
broken !  Wilhelm  Schwartz  had  looked 
his  last  on  earth. 

VI. 

Again  the  morning  came,  but  dear 
from  clouds,  and  calm  and  beautiful ; 
and  in  the  gray  of  it  stood  a  group  of 
men — among  them  Mr.  Wildner,  hastily 
dressed  and  with  dismay  upon  his  face. 

"  Yes,  my  lads,"  he  was  saying,  "  it 
certainly  m  Mr.  Schwartz.  I  know  him 
by  his  stick  with  the  iron  ferrule.  I 
know  him  by  his  hat,  his  scarf  and  his 
clothes."  And  then  bending  down  he 
studied  intently  what  had  once  been  a 
living  man.  The  body  lay  in  a  ditch  at 
the  side  of  a  track  where  it  had  fallen 
through  the  open  bridge  above.  One 
boot,  pressed  against  the  rail  had  been 
torn  by  a  passing  train  in  the  darkness, 
but  the  foot  was  left  unharmed.  The 
face  was  suffused  with  blood,  the  eyelids 
swollen  shut.  The  skull  was  fractured; 
the  left  shoulder-blade  was  broken.  The 
man  had  plunged  headlong  firom  the 
transverse  tracks  above. 

Mr.  Wildner  scrambled  up  the  em- 
bankment, and  after  him  climbed  the 
little  cluster  of  workmen. 

"  Ah,  this  was  it,"  he  said.  "  See 
here,  this  cow-trap.     It's  open  and  deep. 
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He  has  been  walking  on  the  track — ^it*s 
the  up-track,  by  the  way,  which  confirms 
the  idea — and  he  has  slipped  into  this 
hole,  lost  his  balance  and  gone  through 
the  bridge." 

"  That's  so,  sir,"  spoke  up  a  man.  "  I 
see  a  clover-leaf  on  his  heel  as  I  looked 
at  him  below  there,  and  here's  a  mat  of 
clover  in  this  cow-trap.  And  there  ain't 
none  nowhere  else.     That's  so,  sir." 

They  had  struck  the  solution.     They 


realized  that  there  was  no  foul-play ;  but 
only  one  man  in  that  company  had  any 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  awful  fact 
which  approached  the  hidden  truth. 
And  he  devoutly  hoped  that  he  was  right 
— ^but,  because  it  was  wisest,  he  held  his 
tongue. 

And  thus,  to  save  him  from  a  sad  and 
sombre  future,  the  angel  of  death  smote 
Wilhelm  Schwartz.  "  And  he  was  not, 
for  God  took  him." 


UP  MOUNT  WASHINGTON  IN  WINTER. 


BY   EDWAED   L.   WILSON. 


MOUNT  Washington  !  How  the 
very  mention  of  it  thrills  me ! 
Why?  Because  it  is  the  richest  jewel' 
in  New  England's  crown ;  because  I  have 
dambered  over  it  and  around  it  imtil  too 
much  overwhelmed  to  take  in  any  more 
of  its  splendor ;  because  I  have  traversed 
its  valleys  and  awakened  its  echoes  until 
I  was  wearied  and  hoarse ;  because  I  have 
bathed  my  heated  brows  in  its  cooling 
springs,  and  looked  in  wonder  at  the 
gushing  cataracts,  fresh  from  its  bosom; 
because  I  have  picked  the  wild  pink 
raspberries  among  its  stunted  pines,  and 
lingered  beneath  the  grateful  shadows  of 
the  great  monarchs  of  its  forests ;  because 
I  have  trolled  for  trout  in  its  meandering 
streams,  and  slept  while  its  noisy  cata- 
racts gamboled  near  my  feet,  as  they 
coursed  their  way  over  the  rocks  at  its 
base ;  because  it  towers  away  up  toward 
heaven,  and  like  heaven  its  full  glory  and 
enjoyment  cannot  be  attained  without 
work. 

And  yet  my  beloved  has  caused  me 
many  a  sigh.  I  had  enjoyed  its  fullness 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  I  had  crept 
to  within  seven  miles  of  its  base,  over 
the  crusty  snow,  but  I  was  not  satisfied 
even  then.  Standing  there,  I  saw  the 
great  banks  of  snow  rise  upon  the  sum- 
mit, whirl  round  and  round,  as  an  Arab 
gathers  his  gown  about  him,  and  then 
drive  across  the  mountain,  over  the  rug- 
ged rocks,  leaping  down  into  the  gul& 


below,  like  so  many  ^ghtened,  fidghtftd 
spectres,  and  I  wished  aloud  that  I  might 
be  there  among  them. 

"  Why,  you  couldn't  live  there !"  said 
my  companion,  an  old,  hardened  moun- 
taineer. What  he  said  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  but  I  had  a  friend  staying  on 
"  Moose-Hillock,"  or  Moosilauke  Moun- 
tain, at  that  very  time,  and  I  then  re- 
solved, that  if  that  friend  ever  attempted 
Mount  Washington,  I  would  pay  him  a 
call.     Fortunately  he  did,  and  so  did  I. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  has  been  inhabited 
all  the  past  winter.  Professors  Hunting- 
ton and  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Nelson,  Sergeant 
Theo.  Smith,  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  others  have  been  sojourners  there, 
making  meteorological  observations  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  Sig- 
nal Corps,  the  Smithsonian  and  other 
institutions,  besides  making  daily  reports 
to  the  press.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
visit  them  about  the  last  of  February. 

I  proceeded  from  Philadelphia  to  Lit- 
tleton, N.  H.,  where  I  was  joined  by  the 
well  known  "  White  Mountain  Photo- 
grapher," as  he  is  called,  Mr.  B.  W.  Kil- 
bum.  Here  we  packed  our  sleigh  with 
our  photographic  traps,  plenty  of  proven- 
der for  several  days'  consumption,  and 
enough  buffalo  robes  to  catch  old  Boreas 
in  a  trap,  should  he  intrude  upon  us. 
We  then  submerged  ourselves  in  our 
coon-skin  greatcoats,  our  fur  caps    and 
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cowhide-boots,  jumped  into  the  sleigh, 
and  at  6  P.  M.,  were  ectidding  over  the 
snowy  highway,  to  the  tnne  of  silvery 
bells,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  mercury  was  about  zero,  and  the 
moon  shone  so  brightly,  that  we  could  see 
the  great  "  White  Hills"  towering  up, 
away  ahead  of  and  around  us,  and  the  frost- 
covered  trees  sparkling  like  diamonds. 

Tarn  O'Shanter  ne'er  took  a  wilder, 
more  enchanting  ride  than  that.  Here 
and  there  the  busy  Ammonoosuc  had 
broken  its  icy  barriers,  and  sped  along, 
roaring  like  the  thunders.  The  peculiar 
cry  of  the  fox  was  heard  now  and  then, 
but  only  to  add  to  the  desolation.  The 
great  rocks  would  loom  up  in  the  fields 
by  the  road-side  as  we  rounded  the 
curves,  and  startle  us  from  our  reverie. 
The  huge  monsters  of  the  forest,  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  groaned  and 
sighed  unintelligible  tales,  and  the  dry 
leaves  of  some  great  birch,  forgotten  by 
the  relentless  leaf-robber,  Autumn,  rattled 
in  the  breezes  dismally.  When  we  at- 
tempted to  speak,  we  found  the  icicles 
had  formed  over  our  mustaches  and 
whiskers,  and  a  thawing  operation  had  to 
ensue  beifbre  we  could  telk  much.  Over 
the  snow  we  fled,  now  fighting  through 
the  great  drifts,  now  "  roughing"  it  over 
the  ground  left  bare  by  the  frolicking  of 
the  wind,  until  eighteen  miles  had  been 
reached,  and  we  halted  at  the  ^'  White 
Mountain  House."  This  station  is  near 
the  junction  of  the  roads  which  lead 
severally  to  the  Crawford  Notch  and  to 
the  base  of  Mount  Washington. 

Here  we  dismounted  and  sought  ad- 
mission. We  pounded  loudly  at  the 
door  for  some  time,  with  no  response, 
but  presently  "Who's  there?"  came  out 
in  sleepy  tones,  and  after  being  told 
"  guess  you  can't  stop  here,"  once  or 
twice,  we  were  finally  admitted,  our  horse 
cared  for,  and  a  comfortable  room  fur- 
nished us  for  the  night. 

An  application  to  the  lunch  kettle — 
which  every  good  mountain  traveller  in- 
variably hangs  on  to  as  the  last  piece  of 
apparatus  to  part  with — prepared  us  for 
a  comfortable  sleep,  which  we  took, 
awakening  bright  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Not  very  bright,  either,  for  it  was 


snowing  furiously,  and  the  wind  was 
howling  most  delectably.  A  morning 
storm  in  the  White  Mountains  by  no 
means  settles  the  weather  for  the  dav, 
however.  At  sunrise  the  rain  may  fall 
in  reeking  torrents,  and  before  the  morn- 
ing is  half  over,  the  sky  will  be  clear 
and  the  clouds  hang  heavily  in  the 
shadows  of  the  mountain  as  if  abashed. 
So  this  little  snow-storm  caused  no  dis- 
may, and  the  journey  was  resumed.  We 
did  not  resume  the  sleigh,  however.  O, 
no  !  The  feet  of  our  precious  "  Fannie" 
were  too  tender  to  travel  through  that 
drifted  and  crusty  road,  which  had  only 
been  broken  through  once  or  twice  during 
the  whole  winter.  It  is  seven  miles  only 
from  the  White  Mountain  House  to 
Marshfield,  the  latter  being  the  little  vil- 
lage that  has  sprung  up  since  the  Mount 
Washington  railroad  was  finished  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Washington,  and  yet 
when  winter  has  locked  it  up,  few  per- 
sons venture  over  that  road  with  a  sleigh. 

We  therefore  moved  our  traps  and  our- 
selves to  a  more  suitable  conveyance, 
namely,  an  old  fisishioned  wood-sled,  with 
runners  broad  and  strong,  to  which  was 
hitched  a  team  of  mountain  horses  equal 
to  the  task.  On  almost  any  other  day 
j  the  crust  on  the  snow  would  have  borne 
,  us  up,  horses,  sled  and  all,  but  it  had 
been  thawing  a  little  the  day  before ;  con- 
sequently the  crust  broke  under  our 
horses'  feet,  and  made  the  travelling  a 
great  deal  harder  for  them.  They  floun- 
dered and  flounced  about  at  a  great  rate, 
sometimes  breaking  in  as  far  as  their 
breasts,  the  sled,  however,  never  breaking 
through.  It  was  a  hard  tug  for  the  poor 
beasts,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  Mr.  Bergh, 
if  he  had  been  there,  would  not  have 
caused  us  to  be  arrested  and  marched 
back  to  Boston.  In  imitation  of  that  ex- 
cellent philanthropist,  we  walked  much  of 
the  way,  leaving  our  perspiring  horses 
panting  far  behind  us. 

O !  it  was  delightful  to  be  there  alone 
in  that  vast  wilderness,  the  great  moun- 
tains looming  up  on  all  sides,  as  if  held 
up  before  us  reflected  in  a  mirror,  "so 
near  and  yet  so  far ;"  the  immense  for- 
ests towering  upon  each  side,  and  away 
to  the  right  the  tallest  two  of  the  forest 
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trees  reaching  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
rest,  stunted  and  limbless,  and  dead. 

The  enchanting  stillness  of  the  scene 
was  most  impressive.  But  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  horses'  hoofs  through  the  crust, 
and  their  fretful  panting,  scarce  a  sound 
could  be  heard.  We  pushed  on  over  the 
numberless  little  streams  that  gave  no 
gurgling  answerback,  as  we  saluted  them ; 
down  the  great  hills  and  up  again,  wind- 
ing among  the  mountains,  until  after  a 
hard  struggle  of  three  hours,  we  and  the 
horses  succeeded  in  bringing  the  sled  up 
sifely,  away  up  to  the  foot  of  glorious 
Mount  Washington. 

Here  a  party  of  seven  of  the  former 
subjects  of  good  Queen  Victoria— six 
sturdy  Irishmen,  with  big  hearts,  and 
one  French  Canadian,  whose  heart  I 
could  not  reach — ^have  lived  all  the 
winter,  making  their  home  in  a  real 
genuine  log  cabin,  following  the  profes- 
sion of  lumbermen,  and  filling  in  the 
^^ fragments  of  time"  in  being  amiable 
one  toward  the  other.  Just  at  noon  we 
arrived  at  their  camp,  which  is  called 
^' Jim's  Camp,"  afler  the  oldest  of  the 
party,  who  is  likewise  the  cook.  We 
were  just  in  time  to  see  the  ''  loggers" 
eating  their  dinner,  which  was  a  curiosity 
to  me.  Upon  a  plain,  broad  table  was 
spread  a  plenti^l  repast  of  bread,  gin- 
gerbread, tea,  fat  pork,  and  molasses. 
Nothing  else;  for  said  "  Jim,"  "ourv^e- 
tables  and  canned  fruit  are  all  gone." 
Afier  our  hosts  had  finished  we  were  in- 
vited to  partake.  With  this  invitation, 
we  tried  to  comply,  inwardly  protesting 
against  the  trial,  however;  and  after- 
wards, if  I  ever  did  anything  sneaking 
in  my  life,  it  was  on  that  eventful  day, 
when  I  slipped  out  to  the  sled  and  made 
a  requisition  on  our  own  lunch  kettle. 
I  tried  to  be  very  brave  before  my  friend 
Kilbum,  and  to  enjoy  that  dinner,  but  I 
deceived  him,  strong  as  was  my  appetite, 
and  here  is  the  ^*  honest  confession."  I 
am  told,  however,  that  a  sojourn  of  a 
week  among  these  hardy  men  and  a  share 
in  their  pursuits,  would  take  all  the  de- 
ceitfulness  out  of  even  the  most  dainty, 
and  give  him  an  appetite  that  would  as- 
tonish him  and  his  friends,  and  even 
cause  him  to  enjoy  molasses  and  bacon. 


Afler  dinner  we  prepared  for  the  as- 
cent of  Mt.  Washington,  which  prepa- 
ration consisted  in  taking  off  our  over- 
coats and  strapping  them  to  our  backs, 
with  our  photographic  traps,  our  lun- 
cheon, and  about  two  pounds  of  mail 
matter,  which  we  had  agreed  to  carry  up 
to  the  party  at  the  summit.  It  had 
cleared  away  during  the  morning,  but 
now  the  clouds  were  lowering,  and  the 
snow  soon  began  to  fall.  We  pushed  on, 
however,  and  with  Alpen-stock  in  hand 
made  the  start.  The  railway  track  was 
to  be  our  guide,  for  although  we  could 
not  see  it  except  where  the  highest  trestle- 
work  overtopped  the  snow,  or  where  the 
wind  had  drifted  the  snow  away,  it  was 
still  a  guide,  for  by  keeping  on  the  right 
of  it  and  b&iring  towards  it  all  the  while 
as  we  picked  our  way  up,  we  knew  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  lost.  In  the 
sunmier  there  is  the  Fabian  bridle-path 
and  the  carriage-road  to  guide  you  after 
you  have  partly  made  the  ascent ;  but  in 
winter,  mind  you,  all  directions  are  alike 
to  the  eye,  and  particularly  when  it  snows 
so  you  cannot  see  five  rods  ahead,  as  it  did 
at  this  time. 

We  made  a  digression  the  first  half- 
mile  in  favor  of  the  road  which  the  lum- 
bermen had  made  through  the  trees,  in 
bringing  their  lumber  down  the  mountain 
side,  as  it  was  better  than  clambering  over 
great  rocks.  We  soon  came  out  upon 
the  track,  however,  and  then  began  our 
walk  in  earnest. 

The  wind  seemed  to  grow  stronger,  first 
toying  with  our  whiskers  and  hair,  then 
tingling  our  ears,  and  finally,  in  real  earn- 
est, creeping  down  our  necks.  The  per- 
spiration began  to  start  very  soon,  not- 
withstanding, and  it  added  to  our  comfort 
to  take  ofi*  our  mittens  and  unbutton  our 
coats.  A  sharp  look-out  was  necessary, 
for  now  it  was  time  to  be  sure-footed. 
We  had  passed  out  of  the  tall  trees  and 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti^l  forest  of 
smaller  pines,  such  as  at  Christmas-time 
we  used  to  hang  our  holiday  presents  on. 
These  were  most  beautifully  fringed  with 
purest  snow,  and  as  we  peeped  up  through 
them,  we  were  reminded  of  some  crystal 
fairy  grotto,  shining  like  silver,  and  glit- 
tering like  precious  stones. 
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The  Bnow  oontinued  to  fall.  The 
wind  grew  more  furious,  grinding  the 
snow  to  powder,  and  making  it  difficult 
for  UB  at  times  to  keep  our  ground.  For- 
tunately for  us,  it  was  on  our  backs,  and 
rather  helped  us  forward.  We  could  not 
see  the  great  gul&  on  the  very  borders  of 
which  we  passed,  but  which  summer  visits 
had  told  us  were  there ;  neither  could  we 
see  away  oflf  down  the  valleys,  or  look 
down  upon  the  giddy  heights  we  had 
just  climbed.  There  were  no  crevices  to 
tumble  into,  however,  and  we  clambered 
on,  now  over  and  through  the  tangled, 
scrubby  rock-pines,  the  last  sign  of  v^e- 
tation  we  should  see,  except  the  lichens, 
and  now  amid  the  gre^t  sharp  rocks, 
whose  slippery  sides  we  had  to  master. 
Wo  be  to  him  whose  foot  is  not  sure 
now,  and  whose  alpen-stock  is  not  planted 
firmly  in  the  icy  coating  of  the  rocks.  As 
we  neared  the  summit,  the  wind  became 
too  much  for  us  to  battle  with  alone.  It 
swayed  us  about  like  toys,  and  beat  us 
back  as  we  attempted  to  clamber  up  the 
rugged  rocks.  We  therefore  locked  arms, 
buttoned  up  our  coats,  and  wrapped  up 
our  necks;  then  bending  to  our  task,  we 
managed  to  finish  the  ascent  in  a  little 
while,  reaching  the  depot  building  in  ex- 
actly two-and-a-half  hours  a^r  we  left 
the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Familiar  to  those  who  visit  the  moun- 
tain in  summer  is  the  building  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  known  as  the 
depot.  In  the  southwest  comer  of  it  the 
scientific  party  have  constructed  an  apart- 
ment about  twenty  feet  long,  eleven  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  The  sides 
and  floor  are  lined  with  extra  boards, 
carpet,  and  sheathing,  to  keep  out  every 
intrusive  breeze.  There  are  two  double 
thick  windows  on  the  westerly  side  near 
the  top,  which,  with  coal-oil  lamps,  sup- 
ply the  party  with  light.  The  door  of 
the  apartment  is  of  regular  size,  but  the 
outer  door  of  the  depot  building,  or 
rather,  of  what  forms  the  vestibule,  is 
only  two  feet  square.  Small  as  it  was, 
it  gladdened  our  eyes  when  we  saw  it. 
We  had  never  seen  it  before,  but  we 
knew  it  opened  to  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
we  entered.  Our  voices  soon  brought 
out  good  Mr.  Nelson  and  Sergeant  Smith, 


whom  we  found  were  the  only  two  re- 
maining there,  and  they  gave  us  a  warm 
welcome. 

We  were  not  fatigrued.  Many  a  day  I 
have  felt  more  wearied  after  laboring  in 
my  office  at  home.  Neither  had  we 
suffered  with  the  cold,  except  on  the  side 
of  the  face  turned  toward  the  east.  From 
that  quarter  we  caught  the  full  force  of 
the  wind  and  the  fine  driving  snow,  and 
the  latter  formed  great  icicles  upon  our 
beards,  that  made  us  look  like  patriarchs. 
These  we  soon  melted  off  after  we  first 
removed  the  icy  wrappings  from  our 
bodies,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  sat 
toasting  our  feet  by  the  stove  as  com- 
posedly as  we  were  wont  to  do  at  an 
old-fashioned  "  sugaring  off,"  while  we 
waited  for  the  sugar  to  boil. 

Mr.  Nelson  began  to  kindle  a  fire  in 
one  of  the  stoves — ^there  are  two  in  the 
apartment,  a  cooking  stove  and  a  regular 
parlor  stove — ^remarking  rather  dryly  that 
^^  it  had  been  almost  too  warm  for  them 
there  during  the  day,  and  they  had 
allowed  one  fire  to  die  out."  That 
seemed  hardly  credible,  when  the  great 
strong  building,  with  its  giant  stays,  its 
bolts  of  iron,  its  great  wooden  braces, 
and  tremendous  chains  thrown  over  its 
roof  to  hold  it  upon  its  rocky  foundation, 
was  rocking  and  creaking  like  an  old 
vessel  as  it  wrestled  and  wrangled  with 
the  wind  for  the  mastery ;  but  so  it  was. 
We  soon  felt  at  home,  and  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  the  situation.  We  felt  thank- 
ful that  we  had  not  to  go  out  in  that 
terrible  storm,  although  we  had  just  come 
in  from  it. 

Soon  afler  our  arrival.  Sergeant  Smith 
measured  the  velocity  of  the  wind  with 
his  anemometer,  and  found  it  blow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  79.6  miles  per  hour,  a 
pretty  good  velocity  for  a  man  to  stand 
up  to  I  This  anemometer,  or  wind  mea- 
sure, is  a  curious  little  instrument.  A 
vertical  rod,  attached  to  tiny  machinery 
below,  is  crossed  by  horizontel  bars  at  the 
top ;  at  the  ends  of  these  are  little  hemis- 
pherical cups.  Held  out  in  the  wind, 
these  cups  cause  a  revolution,  which 
affects  a  scale  below,  which  again  serves 
to  tell  accurately  the  velocity  of  the 
wind.      Leammg  the  velocity    of  the 
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wind  on  that  eventftil  evening,  we  con- 
cluded to  stay  indoors  and  take  nates  of 
tlie  surroundings.  We  found  how  much 
could  be  made  out  of  little,  and  how  one 
could  become  accommodated  to  circum- 
stances. Here  were  these  devotees  of 
science  living  all  winter  long,  denying 
themselves  all  the  pleasures  of  society 
for  the  sake  of  their  cause.  Moreover, 
they  made  this  little  apartment  serve  as 
observatory,  tel^aph-office,  bed-chamber, 
kitchen,  parlor,  office,  study,  sitting-room, 
dining-room,  and  library.  The  bedstead 
and  the  tel^aphic  battery  were  in  one 
end  of  the  room,  while  the  barometer 
and  the  snow-shoes  dwelt  together  in 
peace ;  the  tea-kettle,  in  which  the  beans 
were  also  baked,  and  the  anemometer, 
when  not  in  use,  slept  in  close  proximity, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  millennium 
going  on,  which  was  pleasant  to  behold. 
Here  were  maps,  books,  pipes,  photo- 
graphs, trunks,  boilers,  and  what  not. 
Each  article  in  its  place,  and  "never 
there  when  wanted."  Rocking-chairs, 
stools,  and  common  chairs  abound,  and 
the  table  is  a  fine  specimen  of  New 
Hampshire  pine.  We  saw  nothing  to 
discourage  a  sojourn  there  for  weeks, 
and,  if  anything  caused  us  for  a  moment 
to  long  for  the  outside  world,  the  click 
of  the  tel^raphic  instrument  soon  dis- 
pelled such  thoughts,  for  it  brought  us  in 
close  connection.  We  chatted  until  after 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  retired,  hushed  to 
sleep  by  a  serenade  from  the  Boreas  band, 
which  shook  the  very  bed  we  lay  upon 
with  its  reverberations.  We  listened  to 
the  music,  but  alas!  sleep  overtook  us 
before  any  man  of  us  could  summon 
up  sufficient  courtesy  to  step  out  and 
invite  our  serenaders  in. 

In  the  morning  what  a  change !  That 
grand  old  trumpeter  who  soothed  us  to 
sleep  a  few  hours  before  had  crept  down 
from  his  higher  keys,  and  was  now  only 
toying  about  the  summit,  humming  his 
basest  notes  at  the  velocity  of  44  miles 
an  hour.  The  snow  had  ceased,  and 
overhead  there  were  indications  of  blue 
sky.  "Joy!  joy!  we  shall  see  the  sun 
rise  1"    And  %ce  did. 

Would  that  we  might  describe  that 
gorgeous  scene,  to  give  you  the  &intest 
idea  of  it. 


Lift  yourself  away  up  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  world.  Now  look  off  to- 
wards the  eastern  horizon,  over  the  moun- 
tains and  the  valleys,  and  see  those  great 
snow-clouds  shifting  about  uneasily  like 
an  army  surrounded,  trying  to  make  a 
sortie,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  turn. 
Suddenly  their  great  heads  became  illu- 
minated with  golden  and  crimson  fire. 
The  most  violent  commotion  and  confu- 
sion ensues,  as  if  great  shells  had  fallen  in 
among  them,  and  parting  asunder  in  all 
directions  they  rise  and  fall,  like  the  spray 
at  Niagara,  carrying  the  gaudy  colors  with 
them,  and  scattering  fragments  of  rain- 
bows  hither  and  thither  in  ^ild  profusion. 
Now  suddenly  the  clouds  gather  again, 
and  all  is  motionless  and  dark  as  twi- 
light on  the  scene  of  battle.  Only  a 
moment  though,  and  the  same  exciting 
scene  is  again  enacted,  and  repeated  untU 
the  sun  is  seen  in  his  fulness  above  the 
horizon,  driving  the  clouds  skulking  down 
the  glen  and  leaving  the  prospect  clear, 
away  out  to  Portland  harbor. 

A  hearty  breakfast,  equal  to  that  ob- 
tainable in  our  first-class  ocean  steamers, 
and  not  unlike  it,  followed  that  over- 
whelming scene,  and  then  we  gave  our 
attention  to  photography  and  enjoying 
the  scenes  about  the  summit. 

Here  everything  was  covered  with  the 
most  beautiful  frost  formations.  Frost, 
mind  you,  and  not  snow,  for  heavy  indeed 
must  be  the  fall  of  snow  that  is  not  driven 
by  the  wind,  the  close  ally  of  these  frost 
beauties,  down  into  the  depths  below. 
Wind  and  snow  are  fierce  enemies  here ; 
but  sometimes  while  the  wind  is  hushed 
the  snow  creeps  up  to  the  sides  of  build- 
ings and  gains  a  hold  which  the  wind  finds 
tough  work  to  wrest  from  it.  Thanks  to 
one  of  these  occasions  which  enabled  me 
to  climb  up  the  drift  to  the  top  of  the 
Summit  House,  to  sit  astride  of  its  ridge- 
pole, and  there  sing  the  long  metre  doz- 
ology. 

As  I  have  said,  these  frost  formations 
are  neither  snow  nor  ice,  but  masses  of 
frost,  formed  by  the  wind  and  the  moist 
atmosphere,  attaching  themselves  to  every 
object,  always  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  in  shape  like  the  feathers 
and  wings  of  birds.     They  are  as  pure  as 
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alabaster,  and  as  beautifn]  as  angels'  wings. 
A  curious  sort  of  feeling  comes  over  one 
when  looking  at  them,  which  seems  almost 
like  being  very  close  to  Him  who  has 
made  ail  things  '^  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully." Many  happy  hours  were  spent 
here,  examining  the  wondrous  scenes. 
All  was  clear  on  every  side,  and  I  could 
distinctly  trace  the  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains, said  to  be  quite  two  hundred  miles 
away.  The  great  valleys  below  seemed 
close  at  hand,  and  hundreds  of  named 
and  unnamed  mountains  slept  in  their 
laps,  covered'  with   Dame  Nature's  best 


white  quiltings !  Ah  me!  how  rapidly 
I  lived  then,  and  yet  I  must  leave  it. 
The  time  for  departure  came.  We  packed 
our  traps,  bade  farewell  to  our  hospitable 
guests,  and  shortly  we  were  out  of  their 
sight.  The  day  was  warm,  and  we  had 
a  grand  view  of  the  awful  gul&  and  ra- 
vines, as  we  passed  them  on  either  side, 
looking  like  the  ribbed  holds  of  great 
vessels.  Alpen-stocks  and  steady  feet 
were  now  essential  again,  as  we  slid  down 
the  icy  sides  of  the  mountains ;  and  in 
two  hours  we  were  back  to  the  camp  of 
the  wood-choppers. 


THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

D.    BEMA8   &   CO. 

THERE  was  a  certain  well  known 
firm  in  Hampton,  whose  sign  was 
a  preposterous  and  sadly  faded  portrait 
of  General  Jackson  on  one  side,  and  "  D. 
Bemas  &  Co."  in  an  arch  that  had  once 
been  rainbow  tinted,  on  the  other. 

D.  Bemas  &  Co.  were  as  snug  an  old 
couple  as  ever  made  themselves  comforta- 
ble in  a  chimney-comer,  or  as  ever  lived  on 
the  interest  of  their  money.  In  the  days 
when  people  travelled  in  stage-coaches, 
D.  Bemas  &  Co.  had  entertained  many 
a  weary  gentleman  and  stately  lady,  and 
always,  in  justice  be  it  said,  at  a  reasona- 
ble charge.  But  the  good  old  coaching 
days  passed  away,  and  though  the  wor- 
thy couple  kept  up  the  creaking  sign,  it 
was  seldom  that  their  spare  beds  were 
occupied.  So  they  lived  on  easily  by 
themselves,  eating  their  own  good  pro- 
visions, and  thanking  the  Lord  thrice  a 
day  that  they  had  plenty  of  good  pro- 
visions to  eat.  They  never  were  biased 
with  children,  but  for  all  that,  Mr.  Bemas 
got  into  the  habit  of  calling  his  partner 
"  mother,"  and  she,  for  her  part,  invaria- 
bly spoke  to  and  of  Mr.  Bemas  as 
"  father." 


D.  Bemas — and  by  the  way,  nobody 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  D.  in  this 
connection  stood  for,  whether  for  David, 
Darius  or  Daniel,  with  perhaps,  a  remote 
possibility  that  it  might  be  Diogenes  or 
Diocletian — ^had,  in  the  more  youthful 
days  of  his  prosperity,  contracted  certain 
habits  of  a  criminal  nature,  the  proof  of 
which  flamed  from  his  cheeks,  glowed 
from  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  even  lurked 
stealthily  in  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  caus- 
ing him  to  wink  a  great  deal.  But  in 
those  days  everybody  had  their  toddy, 
and  Mr.  Bemas  had  a  famous  yam  which 
he  spun  on  great  occasions,  relative  to  the 
bowl  of  punch  he  once  had  the  honor  of 
mixing  for  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

"  And  he  axed  me  to  drink  with  him," 
Mr.  Bemas  invariably  added. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  years,  Mr.  Bemas 
"  got  religion,"  to  use  his  own  language, 
and  was  so  hard  pressed  by  his  conscience 
that  he  closed  his  bar  and  proclaimed 
himself  a  temperance  man  thenceforth 
and  forever.  It  was  easy  enough  to  re- 
frain from  selling  liquor,  for  times  had 
changed  and  few  cared  to  buy;  and  if  the 
demand  had  been  greater,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  stuck  to  his  resolution, 
since  he  was  by  no  means  an  avaricious 
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man.  But  Mr.  Bemas  had  not  the  heart 
to  empty  his  half  dozen  barrels  of  choice 
Xcw  £ngland  rum  into  the  street.  It 
seemed  like  too  great  a  waste  of  property. 
So  he  kept  the  temptation  in  his  cellar, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  temptation 
got  the  upper  hand  of  him  occasionally, 
and  caused  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  that  high 
pitch  of  moral  courage,  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  turn  the  spigots  and  let  the 
temptation  run  itself  dry.  He  couldn't 
give  it  away  or  sell  it,  for  that  would  be 
putting  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's  lips; 
and  so,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  he 
determined  to  drink  it  up — ^that  appear- 
ing to  be  the  only  practicable  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it. 

So  Mr.  Bemas  made  careful  mathe- 
matical calculations,  and  found  that  by 
drinking  a  pint  a  day  r^ularly  for  some- 
thing over  five  years  he  could  dispose  of 
every  drop  of  it. 

But  this  method  of  remedying  the  dif- 
ficulty so  horrified  good  Mrs.  Bemas,  that 
she  rose  stealthily  at  midnight,  and  creep- 
ing like  a  thief  to  the  cellar,  turned  the 
spigots;  and  when  Mr.  Bemas  the  next 
morning  heroically  took  his  large  tumbler 
and  proceeded  to  the  melancholy  task  of 
drawing  the  first  of  the  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty  pints  which  he  had  resolved 
to  overcome,  lo,  the  enemy,  like  a  fright, 
ened  army,  had  vanished  in  the  night, 
and  every  forty-gallon  cask  gave  forth  a 
hollow  sound. 

Mr.  Bemas  never  told  any  one  how  re- 
lieved he  felt  when  he  found  the  casks 
empty,  and  consequently  no  one  ever 
knew  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  min- 
utes which  he  spent  in  wandering  from 
one  compartment  of  his  spacious  cellar 
to  another.  When  he  emerged  above 
ground,  his  countenance  was  very  solemn. 
He  blew  out  his  candle,  and  deposited  his 
tumbler  on  a  high  shelf  in  silence.  He 
ate  but  a  light  break^t,  and  stopped 
odce  or  twice  to  shake  his  head  gravely, — 
''and  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Bemas  im- 
pressibly,  '^was  all  he  ever  said  on  the 
subject.  That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
he's  never  touched  a  drop  of  anything 
stronger  than  hard  cider  since." 


As  £lisha  and  myself  were  passing  the 
residence  of  this  old  couple  one  evening, 
Mr.  Bemas  hailed  us. 

"  Come  into  the  house,  boys ;  come  into 
the  house."  "  You're  going  to  meeting 
too  much  lately,  too  much  for  your  good 
altogether.  This  ere  question  of  religion, 
Elisha,  is  a  great  question.  Come  in  and 
we'll  have  an  improving  conversation, 
VDWit  we,  mother?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  improving  it  will 
be,"  replied  Mrs.  Bemas ;"  but  I'm  sure 
there  won't  be  no  harm  done.  You  ain't 
what  would  be  called  a  real  deep  theolo- 
gian, father,  but  I  must  say,  you're  pretty 
correct  as  ^r  as  you  do  go." 

By  this  time  we  were  seated  in  their 
clean  old-fashioned  room,  which  was 
kitchen  and  parlor  combined.  How  neat 
and  sweet  and  warm  it  was,  with  a  great 
wood  fire  roaring  up  the  ample  chimney 
throat,  and  an  enormous  cat  contentedly 
winking  and  blinking  on  the  red  brick 
hearth. 

There  are  few  such  rooms,  now,  as 
that  one  was,  few  such  fireplaces,  few  such 
cats  and  few  such  old  couples  as  D.  Bemas 
&  Co.,  to  doze  through  the  long  winter 
evenings,  before  the  dancing,  crackling 
blaze  of  a  great  wood  fire. 

Mr.  Bemas  hastened  down  cellar, 
whence  he  soon  reappeared  with  a  foam- 
ing pitcher  of  his  favorite  beverage. 

He  had  lived  a  rusty  life  for  the  past 
score  of  years,  and  the  cobwebs  had  got 
into  his  throat  past  all  remedy.  He  had 
9  very  confidential  way  with  him,  shut- 
ting one  eye  and  elevating  .hia  other  eye- 
brow when  he  spoke,  and  when  his  re-, 
marks  were  partictdarh/  weighty,  sinking 
his  husky  voice  into  an  impressive  whis- 
per, at  the  same  time  slyly  poking  his 
vUi-a-vis  with  his  forefinger.  He  was 
short  and  broad,  and  all  the  beard  he 
had,  or  at  least  all  that  he  permitted  to 
grow,  lay  white  in  the  angle  of  his  throat 
and  chin.  Mrs.  Bemas,  on  the  contrary, 
was  tall  and  angular,  and  her  face  was  as 
serious  as  her  partner's  was  jolly. 

"Here's  to  mother!"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  filling  the  glasses.  "  Drink ; 
it  won't  hurt  ye.  I  put  it  up  according 
to  my  own  private  receipt,  and  it's  as 
mild  as  milk." 
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"  And  here/'  said  Elisha,  replenishing 
his  glass,  *^  is  to  D.  Bemas  &  Co.  May 
you  live  long  and  prosper !" 

"  Thank  ye,  my  lads.  You  heard  that, 
did  ye,  mother  ?  The  boys  here  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  firm.  It  was  kind  of 
'em  to  remember  the  firm,  wcisnt  it, 
mother?" 

"It  was  jest  like  Dr.  Trowbridge's 
boys,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas.  "They  was 
always  kind,  good  boys." 

"My  hand  on  that  'ere  sentiment," 
said  Mr.  Bemas,  shaking  each  of  us  by 
the  hand  cordially.  "  'Tain't  often  as 
mother  nor  me,  neither  of  us,  pays  folks 
compliments  to  their  faces;  but  we've 
had  our  eye  on  you  two  lads  for  years 
now,  and  we've  said  to  each  other  many 
a  time,  ^  them  two  boys  '11  come  out  all 
right,'  haven't  we,  mother?" 

"  Indeed  we  have,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas. 
"They'll  be  good  and  useful  men  long 
after  the  firm  of  D.  Bemas  &  Co.  is 
dissolved  in  the  grave." 

"  Not  dissolved,  mother ;  this  'ere  firm 
ain't  never  a-going  to  be  dissolved.  The 
sign  will  be  took  down  here,  but  when 
we  git  up  yonder,  bless  me  if  we  don't 
swing  out  the  same  old  title.  Ye  know 
we  agreed  on  that,  mother." 

"  I  didn't  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas, 
"that  the  firm  would  be  dissolved.  I 
was  only  thinking  of  our  mortal  bodies, 
which  will  be  dissolved ;  but  perhaps  I 
had  better  have  said  crumbled." 

"  That  seems  rather  better,"  said  Mr. 
Bemas,  "  or  mouldered  —  how  woidd 
mouldered  do?" 

"  You  always  git  it  jest  right,  father. 
That's  the  word  used  in  the  hymn,  too. 
I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it." 

"  What  you  said,"  said  Mr.  Bemas, 
"  was  plain  enough ;  and  if  I  hadn't  been 
kinder  flustrated  like  for  a  minute,  I 
shouldn't  never  have  had  no  diffuculty  in 
understanding  of  ye.  We've  travelled 
here  nigh  forty  years,  and  what  you've 
said  and  what  you've  done  has  always 
been  jest  right,  my  dear." 

"  La,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas^  "  you  needn't 
go  to  making  of  poetry.  Them  rhymes 
was  good,  though,  for  off-hand.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Elisha  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  were  good,  but  I've  heard 


him  get  off  better  ones,"  answered  that 
young  gentleman. 

"  Not  oft;en,  Elisha,  not  often,"  said 
Mr.  Bemas.  "  I  think  they  was  a  leetle 
above  my  average.  But  I'm  thankful 
for  your  kindness  jest  the  same.  Take 
a  drop  more  of  the  winey,  lads.  Con- 
versation is  pesky  drying  on  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  we  must  wet  'em  frequent,  or 
we  won't  git  through  that  theological 
rastle  we're  coming  to.  Mother  and  me 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
reli^ous  matters,  and  we  was  both  glad 
to  hear  that  you  two  lads  had  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  u  the 
right  direction,  urCt  it  mother?" 

"  There  aint  no  kind  of  doubt  of  that," 
Mrs.  Bemas  answered,  emphatically. 

"And  we  both  said,"  continued  Mr. 
Bemas,  "that,  saving  one  liability,  you 
was  in  a  fiiir  way  to  prosper.  Being 
both  young,  the  liability  is  that  one  or 
both  of  ye  will  backslide." 

Mr.  Bemas  delivered  this  opinion  in 
his  most  impressive  manner. 

"  I  backslode,"  he  continued ;  "  mother 
there  backslode.  You  wouldn't  think  it, 
would  ye?  But  ye  did,  didn't  ye, 
mother  ?" 

"  Yes,"  assented  Mrs.  Bemas,  sorrow- 
folly,  "  I  did."      ' 

"  And  the  consequences  was  disastrous 
in  the  extreme,"  continued  Mr.  Bemas. 
"  Mother  got  righted  aft«r  a  spell,  but  I 
slid  so  far  that  I  came  near  never  starting 
forward  again.  I  had  to  be  laid  flat  on 
my  back  with  the  gravel.  I  was  never 
so  begravelled  in  all  my  life  before,  nor 
since.  But  it  did  the  business  for  me, 
Elisha.  Gravel  and  your  father  did  the 
business  for  D.  Bemas,  and  this  is  how  it 
was :  I  wasn't  much  of  a  church-goer  in 
them  days,"  said  Mr.  Bemas,  emerging 
with  a  long  breath  from  his  great  tum- 
bler, whither  he  had  betaken  himself 
preparatory  to  starting  upon  a  long  con- 
versational ramble,  "  but  I  never  mind  a 
funeral  sermon.  Ordinary  sermons  was 
apt  to  set  heavy,  but  there  was  always 
something  about  a  funeral  sermon  that 
interested  me,  and  kep  me  awake.  I 
don't  care  how  wandering,  or  wishy- 
washy,  or  doctrinjil,  a  preacher  is,  ordi- 
narily; he  can't  very  well  git  through  a 
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funeral  sermon  without  coming  to  the 
pint.  And  even  if  he  hain't  gumption 
enough  to  say  something  really  pinted 
himself,  why  there's  the  coffing,  and  the 
hearse,  and  the  mourners,  and  the  holler 
sound  made  by  throwing  in  the  dirt;  and 
he  can't  say  anything,  not  even  Mesopo- 
tamy,  without  its  seeming  solemn  like, 
and  to  the  purpose.  The  occamaii  gives 
a  pint  to  it,  ye  see,  and  suggests  so  many 
things  wholesome  to  think  of,  that,  after 
a  while,  you  really  believe  the  minister 
said  'em. 

But  your  pa,  my  lads,  aint  that  kind 
of  a  speaker.  He  always  says  some- 
thing worth  hearing,  and  mother  and 
me  think  that,  on  these  special  occa^ 
sions  we're  now  speaking  of,  he  comes 
out  particularly  strong.  But  there  was 
one  thing  about  it  thiat  troubled  me  in 
them  days,  and  it  troubles  me  yit  in  a 
general  way.  When  old  Uncle  Billy 
Paterson  died  —  you  don't  remember 
Uncle  BUly  Paterson,  likely ;  he  was  a 
profane  man,  and  sceptical,  but  kind- 
hearted — when  he  died,  your  pa  preached 
a  powerfol  discourse,  and  I  couldn't  help 
thinking,  and  I  whispered  the  same  to 
mother  right  there,  that  if  Uncle  Billy 
himself  could  hear  them  'ere  things  your 
pa  was  a  saying,  likely  enough  it  would 
be  the  means  of  his  conversion,  for  he 
was  a  reasonable  man.  But  Billy  was 
too  dead  to  hear,  and  so  he  was  buried 
unregenerate.  Well,  when  I  was  taken 
with  that  violent  attack  of  the  gravel, 
things  b^an  to  look  a  leetle  skittish,  for  I 
was  in  a  oonsumedly  back-slidden  state  of 
mind,  and  I  was  r^y  afraid  that  if  I 
should  die  without  being  righted  up,  I 
should  be  laid  alongside  of  Uncle  Billy, 
down  there.  So,  one  day  I  says  to 
mother,  '  mother,'  says  I,  *  this  'ere  won't 
do ;  I  hain't  much  doubt  I'm  elected  for 
a  funeral  sermon,  and  the  question  is, 
shall  I  have  the  benefit  of  it,  or  shall  I 
die  in  my  sins  and  have  no  good  of  it  at 
all,  like  as  Uncle  Billy  didn't  have  of 
his'n.  That  teched  mother,  and  she  got 
right  up,  and  put  on  her  sun-bonnit,  and 
went  and  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Trowbridge. 
She  told  him  how  I  felt  about  it,  and  he 
promised  to  write  the  sermon  immediate. 
But  I  kep  on  growing  worse,  and  was 


awfully  afraid  I  shouldn't  git  to  hear  it 
after  all.  I  did,  though.  He  brought 
it  over  two  days  from  the  time  mother 
talked  with  him.  *  I'm  purty  nigh  gone,' 
says  I,  *but  my  mind  is  clear.  You 
didn't  come  a  minute  too  soon.'  But 
before  he  read  it  he  axed  if  he  shouldn't 
pray.  Strange  to  say,  I  hadn't  never 
thought  of  his  praying.  Howmsoever, 
the  idea  struck  me  favorable.  So  he 
kneeled  down,  and  the  way  he  laid  it  o£f 
on  my  account  was  affecting — ^uncommon 
affecting,  wasn't  it,  mother  ?" 

"  I  cried  jest  like  a  baby,"  answered 
Mrs.  Bemas,  wiping  her  eyes  on  her 
apron. 

"She  did,  boys,  she  did,"  said  Mr. 
Bemas,  excitedly,  and  I  wasn't  far  behind, 
was  I  mother?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas,  "  I  never  see 
you  so  melted  before." 

"  That's  the  word,"  said  Mr.  Bemas.' 
"  I  was  jest  melted— -all  softened  up,  like 
putty  with  lots  of  ile  worked  into  it ;  or 
what's  better  still,  like  ice  on  a  warm, 
sunshiny  day.  Don't  you  think  that's 
better,  mother?" 

"A  leetk  more  expressive,  mebbe," 
said  Mrs.  Bemas. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  Well,  when  he  had 
done  praying,  he  said  his  text  was — what 
did  he  say  the  text  was,  mother?" 

"  I  can't  jest  remember  the  place,"  said 
Mrs. Bemas, somewhat disconcertedly.  "If 
you'll  hand  me  the  big  Bible  there,  Johnny, 
I  can  find  it  easy  enough.  I' turned  the 
leaf  down  and  marked  the  verse." 

I  got  the  Bible  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Bemas, 
having  first  spread  her  handkerchief  in 
her  lap  and  put  on  her  spectacles,  received 
it  reverently  upon  her  knees  and  speedily 
found  the  place. 

"  It  was,"  said  she,  "  the  tenth  verse 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  second  Corin- 
thians," and  she  r^ :  "  For  we  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil." 

"Them's  the  very  words,"  said  Mr. 
Bemas. 

"  And  jfrom  them  words,  your  pa  preach- 
ed a  sermon  that  was  truly  poweiiul.  I 
tell  ye,  it  was  a  rouser.     Now  I  ain't  a 
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vain  man.     I  hate  vanity  like  the  itch, 
cfc/iiVI,  mother?" 

'*  Worae  even,  /should  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Bemas. 

^'  Likely.  The  scarlet  fever,  perhaps, 
would  be  better,  or  the  small-pox.^* 

"  They  aint  none  too  strong,"  said  Mrs. 
Bemas. 

"  Put  it  the  cholera  then." 

"  That  sounds  more  like  it ;  but  why 
not  say  the  gravel,  you've  had  the  gravel, 
and  know  jest  how  disagreeable  it  is. 
There  aint  no  use  in  going  out  of  your  own 
experience  among  evils  you  don't  really 
know  anything  about,  except  by  hearsay." 

"  You're  right  mother,  *taint  always 
the  most  far-fetched  words  as  is  the  most 
expressive.  And  if  anything  can  be  worse 
than  the  gravel,  I  hope  the  Lord  will 
spare  me  a  personal  acquaintance  with  it. 
As  I  was  a  saying,  I  hate  vanity.  I  never 
allow  myself  to  be  lifted  up.  But  that 
sermon  did  come  as  nigh  interfering  with 
my  humility  as  anything  ever  come  since 
the  time  when  mother  there  said  ye*  to  a 
question  I  asked  her  about  forty  years 
ago.  'Taint  necessary  to  state  to  the  boys 
what  it  percisely  was,  is  it  mother  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas,  "  not  at  all." 

"  To  think,  ye  know,"  said  Mr.  Bemas, 
of  my  lying  there  in  my  coffing,  on  the 
table  jest  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  people  a  sitting  in  the 
pews,  and  likely  enough  some  standing 
up  in  the  aisles,  and  the  doctor  laying  off 
a  sermon  like  that,  and  all  on  my  account !" 

Mr.  Bemas  took  a  long  pull  at  his  fa- 
vorite beverage  and  resum^: 

^<  But  he  got  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
I  seen  jest  where  the  difficulty  lay,  and 
have  been  a  blessed  sight  better  Christian 
ever  since,  haven! 1 1,  mother?" 

'^  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas,  *' you've  been 
more  active  and  consistent  since." 

'•'•  I  sometimes  think,"  said  Mr.  Bemas, 
musingly,  '^that  in  reality  I  was  con- 
verted under  that  sermon.  Poor  Uncle 
Billy,  I  wish  he  could  have  heard  him ! 
I  thought  a  great  deal  of  Uncle  Billy." 

'^  Father  wasn't  ever  what  might  be 
called  a  hardened  man,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas, 
'^  but  he  was  never  as  gentle  and  consid- 
erate of  others  as  he  has  been  since  he 
got  up  from  that  attact  of  the  gravel." 


"My  advice  to  all  young  converts," 
said  Mr.  Bemas,  ''  yes,  and  old  converts, 
and,  in  fact,  to  everybody  as  makes  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  is  this:  Beware  of  back- 
sliding. And  Elisha,  if  ever  you're  a 
minister,  and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  your 
fiither,  make  it  a  practice,  a  stiddy  prac- 
tice, to  come  direct  to  the  pint  in  every 
sermon  you  preach,  jest  as  he  does  in  his 
funeral  sermons.  Pinted  funeral  sermons 
is  first  rate  for  them  as  is  alive  and  has 
the  benefit  of  'em ;  but  the  dead  person 
\A  the  party  chiefly  interested,  after  all, 
and  if  lie  can't  have  the  benefit  of  his 
own  funeral  discourse,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things,  he  can't,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  he  ought  to  have  heard  something  in 
his  perpendicular  days  pinted  and  to  the 
purpose." 

Having  shaken  hands  with  both  Mr. 
Bemas  and  his  excellent  wife,  and  having 
once  more  recc  ived  their  congratulations, 
we  took  our  departure ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Elisha  went  back-  to 
collie. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Sre  Fbontispicci. 

Leavijiq  Elisha  busy  with  his  studies 
and  his  thoughts,  I  venture  to  speak 
morf  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
young  person  who  has  hitherto  figured  in 
this  narrative  as  Johnny.  Has  anybody 
taken  the  trouble  to  wonder  what  Johnny's 
other  name  was  ?  No  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  this  point,  because  it  was  not  until 
afler  the  events  recorded  in  the  chapters 
immediately  preceding  this,  that  the  young 
person  himself  became  aware  of  his  true 
place  among  the  families  of  the  earth.  I 
preferred,  therefore,  not  to  anticipate,  but 
to  speak  of  each  event  in  its  order,  just 
as  Livy  did,  you  know,  in  writing  Roman 
history. 

When  first  I  became  an  inmate  of  the 
parsonage,  in  the  fall  of  1847,  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge told  me  that  I  was  henceforth  to 
consider  myself  as  his  son,  and  was  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  his  family. 

To  my  inquiry,  "  Why  may  I  not  bear 
my  mother's  name ;"  he  answered  gravely : 

"  Your  mother  was  not  known  by  her 
real  name,  Johnny.     What  that  was,  I 
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must  not  tell  you  at  present.  When  you 
are  older,  you  shall  know  all  about  it. 
Meanwhile,  you  are  to  adopt  my  own  sur- 
name, and  be  known  as  John  Trowbridge. 
That  was  her  wish." 

It  crept  out  that  there  waa  some  mys- 
tery attaching  to  my  birth,  and  I  well 
remember  that  when  Elisha  introduced 
me  to  his  schoolmates,  a  couple  of  little 
snobs  sniffed  audibly,  and  seized  an  early 
opportunity  to  ask  me  who  my  &ther 
was.  £lisha*s  reputation  as  a  precocious 
pugilist  arose  mainly  from  his  champion- 
ship of  myself.  I  cannot  forget  the  many 
bitter  pangs  which  I  suffered  in  those 
days,  for  I  was  a  sensitive  child,  and 
keenly  felt  the  temporary  disadvantage 
under  which  I  waa  placed.  Happy  child- 
hood! Well,  childhood  has  its  happi- 
ness ;  it  has  its  sorrows  too.  Its  golden 
hours  shine  to  the  end  of  life  by  virtue  of 
their  own  inherent  and  incorruptible 
lustre.  Time  and  the  friction  of  events 
polish  them  into  greater  brightness,  while 
its  dark  moments,  like  blemishes,  are  by 
the  same  process  scoured  away,  and  we 
forget  that  they  ever  existed. 

Probably  it  was  because  I  was  not  a 
Ixmn  fid^  member  of  the  family  that 
people  stopped  short  of  crediting  me  with 
the  family  surname,  and  designated  me  on 
all  ordinary  occasions  by  my  Christian 
name  only.  In  consideration,  however,  of 
my  delioate  physique  and  comparative 
helplessness — I  can  think  of  no  other 
reason — I  was  invariably  given  the  benefit 
of  two  syllables. 

As  I  grew  older  it  was  impossible  to 
refrain  from  speculating  on  the  subject  of 
my  parentage.  It  could  not  be,  as  I  had 
heard  it  darkly  hinted,  that  my  mother 
was  a  bad  woman.  As  I  remembered  her 
she  was  needy  and  suffering,  but  good, 
kind  and  patient  always,  although  some- 
times very  sad.  I  had  not  yet  learned 
that  suffering  is  sometimes  a  purifying 
process,  possessing,  in  God's  providence, 
an  influence  so  grandly  powerful  that  it 
can  purge  the  most  selfish  of  their  selfish- 
ness, and  thrice  refine  the  gold,  which  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  grains,  at  least,  every 
human  soul  possesses. 

I  remembered  also  my  mother's  dying 
words,  and  more  than  onoe  in  the  dark 
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silence  of  night  I  awoke  and  heard  them 
sounding  in  my  ears  so  distinctly  that  I 
half-believed  some  one  had  actually  spoken 
them,  and  that  it  was  their  utterance 
which  had  awakened  me. 

Forget  I  no,  I  did  not  forget  the  min- 
utest detail  of  that  solemn  and  mysterious 
scene  of  death,  and  I  never  shidl.  The 
memory  of  it  has  colored  my  whole  life. 
Have  you  never  spent  a  holiday  in  wan- 
dering through  a  gallery  of  art  ?  If  you 
have,  you  can  re^l  some  master  group, 
some  lovely  face  or  striking  landscape 
which  stands  out  from  the  confused  mass 
of  impressions  in  your  mind,  as  vividly 
as  if  you  had  seen  it  yesterday.  So, 
when  I  review  my  own  passage  through 
the  varied  scenes  of  a  comparatively  brief 
existence,  I  catch  dim  glimpses  of  a  few ; 
the  outlines  of  others  I  can  more  perfectly 
define,  and  one  I  see  so  plainly  that  I 
seem  not  to  carry  with  me  the  recollection 
of  it,  but  the  thing  itself.  What  is  that 
picture?  You  already  know.  But  if 
you  would  more  closely  apprehend,  see 
Frontispiece, 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  CONVERSATION   WITH   GRANDMA 

PRIME. 

Grandma  Prime's  room  at  the  parson- 
age was  a  very  snug  one.  It  was  not  a 
large  room — nothing  in  the  house  was  on 
a  large  scale.  And  though  it  was  kept 
scrupulously  free  from  dirt  and  dust,  it 
was  so  fxdl  of  furniture  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  awkward  person  might  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
in  it.  It  would  have  been  a  skittish 
place  for  a  burglar  to  break  into  on  a  dark 
night,  for  assuredly  he  could  have  groped 
his  way  about  only  at  a  frightful  risk  to 
his  shin-bones.  And  there  were  so  many 
drawers  with  nothing  but  odds  and  ends 
in  them,  that  unless  he  were  most  uncom- 
monly clever  at  his  business,  it  would 
have  been  broad  daylight  before  he  could 
get  to  the  one  where  the  treasure  lay. 

The  ^rniture  was  a  mixed  assortment, 
comprising  a  few  articles  of  utility,  but 
more  that  were  of  no  earthly  use  what- 
ever, except  to  gratify  the  heart  of  their 
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miiitress  by  their  saggestive  presence. 
These  stray  bits  of  household  staff  she 
had  contrived  to  save  from  the  bulk  of 
her  husband  8  property  when  it  went  un- 
der the  hammer.  Though  of  compara- 
tively little  market  value,  yet,  as  relics  of 
a  happy  past,  they  assumed  increased  im- 
portance in  her  eyes  as  she  advanced  in 
years;  and  she  would  no  more  have 
parted  with  one  of  them  than  she  would 
have  gone  to  church  without  her  switch. 

I  was  fond  of  visiting  her  room,  for  it 
was  a  cheerful  place,  and  she  was  never 
a  better  companion  than  when  seated  in 
her  own  easy  chair,  under  the  shadows  of 
her  own  household  divinities.  She  usually 
spent  her  evenings  there,  when  there  was 
no  company  to  entertain.  The  absence 
of  Elisha  and  Tommy  made  the  house 
lonely,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  the  relations  between  Grandma 
Prime  and  myself  became  more  intimate 
than  formerly.  About  this  time,  also,  I 
•became  almost  morbidly  curious  re- 
specting my  parentage.  Dr.  Trowbridge 
never  alluded  to  the  subject,  and  I 
shrank  from  introducing  it,  partly  be- 
cause I  could  not  summon  up  sufficient 
courage,  and  partly  because  I  believed 
that  he  would  speak  of  his  own  accord, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come. 
My  long  residence  in  the  family  had  not 
enabled  me  to  feel  at  ease  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Trowbridge.  I  was  natu- 
rally timid,  and  had,  as  I  grew  older,  a 
vivid  sense  of  my  obligations  to  him. 
But  I  b^an  to  chafe  under  the  suspense, 
and  longed  for  a  friend  into  whose  sym- 
pathetic ear  I  might  pour  the  story  of 
my  secret  grief  One  evening,  impelled 
by  a  feeling  which  I  could  no  longer 
resist,  I  sought  Grandma  Prime's  room, 
and  flinging  myself  into  my  favorite  seat, 
regarded  her  for  a  moment  wistfully. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said  with  her  ac- 
customed kindness,  ^^  what  scrape  can  I 
help  you  out  of  this  time?" 

'^  Somehow  I  feel  as  if  I  was  all  alone 
in  the  world.  Grandma." 

"Do  you,  child  ?"  she  answered,  strok- 
ing mv  hair.  "  I  feel  so  too,  some- 
times. 

"It's  a  pretty  disagreeable  scrape  to 
be  in— don't  you  think  so,  Qamdma? 


And  what  is  still  more  aggravating,  I 
don't  see  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  There  is  this  consolation  about  it, 
though,"  said  Grandma  Prime,  "we 
weren't  to  blame  for  getting  into  it" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  there  may  be  com- 
fort in  that,  but  not  much.  I  wish  the 
doctor  would  give  me  the  package  of 
writing  which  my  mother  placed  in  his 
hands  when  she  died.  I'm  sure  it  con- 
tains just  the  information  I  am  hunger- 
ing for.  I  well  remember  seeing  her  at 
work  writing  it.  I  suppose  it's  to  be 
given  to  me  when  I'm  of  age,  but  I  can't 
wait  till  then.  When  I  think  about  it,  I 
feel  like  a  famished  wolf.  Do  you  know, 
Grandma,  who  my  parents  were  ?" 

"  No,  Johnny,  I  do  not  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  never  troubled  myself  much 
about  it  until  lately.  I  can't  get  it  out 
of  my  head  that  you  remind  me  of  some- 
body. From  what  Elijah  told  me  at  the 
time  when  he  adopted  you,  I  inferred 
that  you  were  one  of  those  unfortunate 
children  whom  God  leaves  in  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  giving  His  more  prosper- 
ous people  an  opportunity  to  be  benevo- 
lent. He  did  not  tell  me  much  about 
your  mother,  except  that  her  story  was  a 
sad  one,  the  particulars  of  which  he  did 
not  himself  know." 

"  Did  he  think,"  I  asked  eagerly, 
"  that  she  was  a  good  woman  ?" 

"  He  thought  that  she  was  a  woman 
who  had  been  unfortunate,  perhaps  more 
than  that,  at  one  time ;  but  he  believed 
her  to  be,  before  she  died,  i^ncerely  re- 
pentant of  all  the  evil  she  had  done." 

"  I  know  she  was.  She  said  so.  You — 
you— -don't  believe— do  you,  Grandma? 
— th — th — ^that  she  was  a  murderess,  do 
you  ?" 

The  question  stuck  in  my  throat,  but 
I  was  determined  to  put  it  Grandma 
Prime  stared  at  me  over  her  spectacles, 
in  amazement 

"  Certainly  not,  she  answered  at  length, 
"How  got  you  such  an  idea  in  your 
head  ?" 

My  reply  was  not  a  brief  one.  In 
fact,  in  as  vivid  language  as  I  could  com- 
mand, I  painted  substantially  the  same 
picture,  which  twice  I  have  obtruded 
upon  the  reader's  attention.   She  listened 
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attentively,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  not 
only  interested,  but  impressed. 

"Describe  your  mother  to  me,"  she 
said,  eagerly.  "  Had  she  large  gray 
eyes,  and  small,  very  small  features?" 

"  The  very  same." 

"  Her  hands  —  do  you  remember 
whether  they  were  smaller  than  a  woman's 
hand  usually  is — smaller  than  mine,  for 
instance  ?" 

Grandma  Prime  had  a  beautiM  hand, 
small  and  shapely. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  I  said,  "  whether  they 
were  smaller  really  than  yours,  but  I 
remember  that  the  fingers  were  long  and 
delicate.  Her  protracted  invalidism  had 
probably  made  them  slender." 

"  Describe  her  hair." 

"  It  was  light,  veiy  light,  and  streaked 
with  gray.  I  think  it  must  have  hung 
in  ringlets  once,  but  I  never  saw  her 
wear  it  in  any  other  way  than  coiled  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  It  grew  low  on  her 
forehead.  She  was  not  an  intellectual- 
looking  woman." 

"  Have  you  no  recollection  of  your 
father  ?" 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Did  you  never  see  a  picture  of  him?" 

"  Never." 

"  You  do  not  even  know  his  name  ?" 

"  Not  even  his  name." 

As  I  sat  there,  the  tears,  which  I 
could  not  repress,  trickled  slowly  down 
my  cheeks. 

"It  makes  me  miserable!"  I  burst 
out,  passionately.  "I  know  nothing, 
and  there  is  a  document  in  this  very 
house  which  tells  the  whole  story.  If 
the  doctor  were  at  home,  I  would  ask 
him  for  it  this  very  night.  0,  the  hours 
will  be  long  until  the  morning !" 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Crrandma  Prime, 
"  there  is  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  every 
life.  You  and  I  seem  to  have  become 
better  accfuainted  of  late,  and  yet  I  per- 
ceive that,  until  this  evening,  I  have 
never  known  your  thoughts.  But  you 
are  very  dear  to  me,  Johnny,  you  could 
hardly  be  more  so  were  you  my  real 
grandson,  connected  with  me  by  ties  of 
flesh  and  blood.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  in  my  own  history,  the 
knowledge  of  which  can  either  help  or 


comfort  you.  And  yet,  since  we  are 
alone  this  evening,  I  am  tempted  to 
speak  of  some  portions  of  it.  What  we 
have  been  talking  about  suggests  it  to 
me.  And  there  is — I  may  as  well  con- 
fess it — something-  about  you  which  re- 
minds me  of  one  who  died  many  years 
ago ;  I  think  it  must  have  been  nearly  a 
score." 

"  Who  was  that  person,  Grandma?" 

"  My  son  William." 

"  Do  I  look  like  him  ?" 

"  At  times  you  do ;  but  your  manner 
of  speaking  reminds  me  of  him  even 
more  than  your  looks." 

"  Had  William  any  chOdren,  Grand- 
ma ?" 

I  waited  for  her  answer  with  eagerness. 

"  He  had  one  child — a  little  girl.  He 
had  no  son." 

My  interest  vanished.  I  had  caught 
at  a  straw  blindly,  and  the  flimsy  thing 
had  been  snatched  away  before  I  could 
grasp  it.     I  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  perhaps 
he  had  a  son,  and  that  I  might  turn  out 
to  be  he.  It  was  a  wild  idea,  and 
utterly  improbable,  even  supposing  he 
had  had  a  son.  That  comes  of  read- 
ing novels.  Such  bits  of  romance  don't 
happen  in  everyday  life,  particularly  in 
matter-of-fact  New  England. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Grandma  Prime, 
"  there  is  romance  enough,  and  comedy 
and  tragedy  enough,  in  New  England 
every  day  to  fill  more  novels  than  will 
ever  be  written,  I  hope.  But  the  very 
actors  in  these  scenes  are  all  the  while 
keeping  such  a  sharp  lookout  for  tiie 
main  chance,  that  they  acre  quite  uncon- 
scious of  their  position.  If  they  would 
only  stop  for  a  while  and  careftilly  survey 
the  stage  of  life,  I  am  confident  they 
would  see  some  very  interesting,  romantic, 
and  thrilling  combinations,  though  I 
doubt  if  half  of  them  even  then  would 
have  wit  enough  to  comprehend  the 
situation  without  its  being  explained  to 
them." 

"  Yes,  and  when  anybody  does  come 
along,  who  is  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  be 
*  a  looker-on  in  Venice,*  and  good-natured 
enough  to  write  out  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner the  dramas  wjiich  he  sees  acted,  these 
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matter-of-fact  tragedians,  comediang, 
Btage-managers,  ring-masters,  clowns,  and 
tumblers  will  all  bow  before  him  in 
humble  and  wondering  acknowledgment 
of  his  genius.  Well,  I  declare,  it  in  kind 
of  funny — ^that's  so." 

^^Not  many  of  us,"  said  Grandma 
Prime,  "are  shrewd  enough  to  discern 
the  real  import  of  our  experiences  as  we 
meet  them  from  day  to  day.  But  if  we 
are  thoughtful,  we  may,  when  we  have 
arrived  at  a  standpoint  whence  we  can 
look  back  upon  them,  read  the  lesson 
which  Grod  would  have  us  learn.  When 
I  look  back  over  the  long  and  sometimes 
weary  road  of  my  own  life,  I  find  that 
much,  which  seemed  incomprehensible 
once,  is  no  longer  a  mysteiy." 

"  But,  grandma,  are  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  past  unravelled  ?" 

Not  all  of  them.  One,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  is,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  almost  as  much  of  a 
mystery  as  ever.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  my  thoughts  a  great  deal  of  late,  in  fact, 
ever  since  the  day  you  all  went  to  the 
fair." 

She  arose,  and,  going  to  a  secretary 
which  stood  on  her  bureau,  took  from  it 
a  miniature  painted  on  ivory. 

"  You  know  who  that  is  ?"  she  said, 
handing  it  to  me. 

*'  Your  husband,"  I  answered,  readily. 
I  had  seen  it  before. 

"And  that?" 

"  Your  son  William.  How  handsome 
he  must  have  been !  That  style  of  dress 
looks  awkward  and  stiff  now,  but  the 
face  is  serene  and  beautiful.  I  know  he 
was  a  good  man  and  a  gentleman." 

This  picture  was  a  daguerreotype,  and, 
as  old  daguerreotypes  will,  reflected  the 
face  of  the  person  who  looked  into  it 
almost  as  clearly  as  it  revealed  the  features 
which  were  fastened  there.  As  I  gazed, 
catching  now  a  glimpse  of  the  likeness, 
now  a  view  of  my  own  face,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  them. 

'*  Grandma,"  I  cried,  excitedly,  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it  after  having  praised 
William's  beauty  so  highly,  but  I  do 
see  a  resemblance  between  his  &ce  and 
mine.    I  look  like  his  younger  brother." 


"  You  certainly  do,"  she  answered, 
"  or  like  his  son.  But  William  had  no 
son.  It  is  very  strange,"  she  added, 
musingly, 

"  It  «  strange,"  I  echoed,  "  and  inter- 
esting. Ah,  if  it  only  were  my  fortune 
to  be  the  son  of  such  a  man,  I  should 
have  more  hope  of  amounting  to  some- 
thing than  I  have  now.  Do  you  know,  I 
am  very  proud  and  aristocratic  in  my 
notions,  notwithstanding  my  pauper  ori- 
gin ?  Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  fed 
so,  grandma?" 

"Nature  has  planted  in  your  breast 
these  feelings,"  she  replied.  "You  are 
not  accountable  for  their  existence,  but 
only  for  your  conduct,  which  is  liable  to 
be  more  or  less  infltienced  by  them,  and 
on  this  score  I  think  you  have  no  occa- 
sion to  chide  yourself.  If  you  are  not 
too  proud  to  '  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you,'  I  will  venture 
you." 

"  You  were  going  to  tell  me  about 
William,"  I  said.   "  I  am  ready  to  listen." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

GRANDMA   PRIME'S   NARRATIVE. 

"  My  husband,"  said  Grrandma  Prime, 
"was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  As  a 
young  man,  there  was  but  one  other  in  all 
the  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  who  could 
compare  with  him  in  respect  of  intelli- 
gence, purity  and  manly  beauty.  That 
person  was  my  husband's  dearest  friend, 
and  my  own  also — Nathan  Weatherby. 
They  were  classmates  in  college,  they 
were  partners  in  business  afterward,  but 
for  a  short  time  only.  Nathan  was  un- 
fortunate in  love.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
frankly  that  they  were  both  silly  enough 
to  fall  in  love  with  me.  I  decided  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Prime ;  and  Mr.  Weatherby, 
instead  of  quarrelling  with  his  friend,  as 
young  men  in  general  think  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, simply  said:  *  Well,  if  I  cannot 
be  happy,  I  will  at  least  tiy  and  be  use- 
ful.' He  had  seriously  thought  before  of 
going  as  a  missionary,  but  Henry's  per- 
suasions led  him  to  decide  against  his 
oonceptioQS  of  duty.     The  marriage  of 
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his  partner  to  the  lady  whom  he  himself 
loved  naturally  made  him  unhappy  in 
his  business.  Indeed,  I  am  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  would  have  enjoyed 
mercantile  life,  or  whether  he  was  by 
nature  adapted  for  it.  Howsoever  that 
may  be,  he  fitted  himself  for  the  mission- 
ary work,  and  sailed  for  India,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again  until  he  came  to  our 
house  this  winter.  Noble  fellow !  How 
many  of  his  ardent  temperament,  think 
you  Johnny,  would  have  borne  such  a 
disappointment  as  I^athan  Weatherby 
bore  his  I  Henry  went  with  him  on 
board  the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed.  He 
told  me  about  it  afterwards,  and  we  both 
wept. 

"  *Ah,  Nathan,'  said  Henry,  *  I  am  un- 
speakably thankful  that  we  part  dearer 
fnends  than  ever.  You  are  the  most  un- 
selfish soul,  Nathan,  that  God  ever  per- 
mitted to  animate  a  human  body,  with 
one  exception.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  love  and  honor  you,  and  so  does 
Anna.  And  we  shall  teach  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  to  love  and  rever- 
ence the  name  of  Nathan  Weatherby.' 

"  Nathan  was  very  much  affected,  and 
he  made  this  strange  reply :  *  My  own 
family  will  have  no  representative  on 
earth  after  my  deiith.  I  shall  never 
marry.  No  sweet  child  will  ever  call  me 
father.  My  life  and  all  its  energies  are 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  teaching  my 
fellow  men  a  higher  manhood.  But  of 
this  be  assured :  I  shall  love  your  child- 
ren as  my  own,  for  I  love  their  parents  as 
myself.  If  ever  I  can  in  any  way  assist 
you  or  Anna,  or  your  children  or  your 
grandchildren,  I  will  come  from  the  far- 
thest comer  of  the  earth,  if  I  be  still 
upon  it,  to  do  it.  May  God  bless  you 
and  yours  to  the  latest  generation.' 

"  My  husband  prospered  in  business,  and 
we  became  what  the  world  calls  rich.  We 
had  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  We  had  friends  and 
health.  To  crown  all,  we  were  blessed 
with  two  beautifiil  children ;  Nathan  saw 
them  both  before  he  left  the  country. 
But  many  a  fair  ship  that  seems  destined 
to  a  fortunate  voyage  goes  down  in  a 
sudden  t-empest,  and  only  a  few  loose 
remnants  are  left  tossing  upon  the  waves. 


Sudden  reverses  came.  His  partner,  for 
he  had  taken  another  one,  proved  treach- 
erous in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  he  lost 
almost  everything.  His  was  a  proud  and 
sensitive  spirit.  He  had  overworked  also, 
endeavoring  to  avert  the  impending  ruin. 
The  shock  was  too  great  for  his  exhausted 
energies.  He  died  one  day,  his  head 
resting  on  my  bosom.  I  thought  my 
heart  would  break.     0,  my  husband !" 

Grandma  Prime  paused,  for  she  was 
overcome  by  the  memory  of  that  bitter 
grief.  I  did  not  speak,  but  seating  n\v- 
self  on  an  ottoman  at  her  feet,  I  gently 
put  my  hand  in  one  of  hers.  At  length 
she  resumed  her  narrative. 

"  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  woe  to  break 
a  woman's  heart.  However  passionately 
we  may  love,  it  is  seldom  that  the  mere 
death  of  the  object  of  our  affection  ope- 
rates BO  powerfully.  God's  providences 
sometimes  stun,  sometimes  they  bow  us 
to  the  earth  as  reeds  before  an  angiy  wind, 
but  we  recover  and  are  eventually  strength- 
ened by  them.  It  is  man's  unkindness 
that  gives  the  fatal  wound  and  sends  us 
prematurely  into  our  graves.  My  hus- 
band had  never  been  unkind ;  I  think  he 
never  addressed  to  me  an  impatient  word. 
My  life  had  been  a  happy  one,  and  my 
constitution  was  unimpaired.  My  heart 
took  courage  for  the  children's  sake,  and 
with  a  bare  pittance,  saved  ftom  the 
wreck  of  our  fortunes  by  the  exertions  of 
a  friend,  I  took  them  to  a  small  house, 
and  there  I  faced  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  that  frightful  bugbear,  Poverty. 

"William  was  two  years  older  than 
Madge.  The  same  friend  who  secured 
for  us  what  little  property  remained  to 
me,  gave  him  a  situation  in  his  store, 
and  this  relieved  me  of  much  anxiety. 
Madge  lived  with  me ;  so  did  Jane,  who 
among  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  has 
never  deserted  me.  I  will  not  speak  of 
all  the  stru^lcs,  temptations  and  mor- 
tifications which  I  experienced.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  we  lived  through  them, 
and  became  happier  every  year.  William 
was  faithftil  in  the  store,  and  was  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  his  years  and  ability 
justified.  His  salary  too  became  sufficient 
not  only  to  provide  for  all  his  wants,  but 
to  add  materially  to  the  general  comfort 
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of  the  household.  Madge  developed  into 
a  beautiful  girl.  William  almost  idolized 
her.  He  sometimes  sighed  for  a  better 
education,  for  although  he  managed  to 
read  a  great  deal,  he  fancied  himself  de- 
ficient in  respect  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. It  was  all  his  imagination,  poor 
boy ;  for  there  was  not  a  more  intelligent 
young  man  in  New  Haven  than  William. 
He  was  a  son  of  whom  any  mother  might 
be  proud.  He  said  that  Madge  must  go 
to  ooll^  at  any  rate,  and  he  would  bear 
all  the  expense.  He  was  so  bent  on  this 
that  at  last  I  consented,  and  we  packed 
her  off  to  Holyoke.  We  were  lonely 
enough  without  her.  But  the  dear  girl 
was  fond  of  study,  and  she  was  an  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  I  rejoiced  that  she  could 
have  so  good  an  opportunity.  She  was 
ambitious  to  fit  herself  to  be  a  teacher,  and 
in  this  aspiration  we  did  not  discourage 
her;  but  Henry  invariably  smiled  when 
she  talked  of  teaching.  *  Ah,  Madge,*  he 
would  say,  'young  men  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  let  girls  like  you  teach  school 
for  a  living.  But  you  will  need  a  good 
education  just  as  much  as  a  nice  man's 
wife.'  Madge  always  affected  to  believe 
that  no  nice  man  would  ever  want  to 
many  ^er,  just  as  modest  girls  always  do. 

For  the  first  two  years  William  spent 
most  of  his  leisure  time  among  his 
books.  *I  am  not  going  to  let  Madge 
get  ahead  of  me,'  he  would  say;  but 
every  indication  of  progress  on  her  part 
he  hailed  with  delight.  The  third  year 
I  noticed  that  he  spent  fewer  evenings  at 
home,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
from  me  the  fkct  that  his  thoughts  were 
devoted  to  the  daughter  of  his  employer. 
I  was  so  wrapt  up  in  him,  that  I  at  first 
felt  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  at  seeing  his 
affections  wandering  elsewhere.  I  had 
fallen  into  the  selfish  hope  that  he  would 
always  stay  with  me,  and  be  satisfied  with 
his  mother's  and  his  sister's  love. 

^^  But  there  was  another  and  more  rea* 
sonable  cause  for  apprehension.  This 
px\  with  whom  he  was  in  love  was  the 
spoiled  idol  of  indulgent  parents.  She 
was  an  only  child,  wayward  and  capri- 
cious in  her  conduct,  and,  in  my  estima- 
tion, too  much  engrossed  in  her  own 
flAlfish  pleasures  to  make  a  husband  happy. 


She  was  fond  of  dress  and  display,  and 
incapable  of  deep  feeling  on  any  other 
subject.  At  least  that  was  the  opinion  I 
had  formed  of  her.  But  she  had  a  pretty 
face  and  pretty  ways,  and  William  loved 
her.  Poor  boy!  he  was  young,  and  to 
his  inexperienced  eyes  she  seemed  an 
angel.  She  was  his  senior  in  years,  and 
shrewd  enough  to  see  that  he  was  a  young 
man  of  uncommon  promise.  She  led  him 
on,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  her  father, 
I  do  not  doubt,  until  he  had  committed 
himself.  You  and  Elisha  have  laughed 
sometimes  at  any  repeated  advice  about 
committing  yourselves  hastily.  But  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know,  child, 
that  many  a  youth,  of  as  fair  promise  as 
William,  defeats  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
his  young  manhood  by  prematurely  tak- 
ing this  very  step. 

"  When  a  youth  of  ardent  and  suscepti- 
ble temperament  first  breathes  the  tropi- 
cal atmosphere  of  love,  all  his  senses  are 
thrilled  and  quickened  except  his  com- 
mon sense — that  is  overpowered,  bound, 
gagged  and  tossed  helpless  into  a  comer, 
by  the  irresistible  invader,  passion.  It  is 
not  until  the  latter  has  spent  its  force, 
that  the  former  is  again  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise its  rightful  finctions;  and  happy 
is  he  who  has  not  meanwhile  committed 
some  act  of  folly,  which  will  prove  to 
him  a  source  of  *  life-long  regret.' 

"  Why,  grandma,"  I  exclaimed,  admir- 
ingly, "  you  talk  like  a  book  I" 

"  I  dare  say  I  have  read  it  in  a  book 
sometime,  although  I  can't  remember 
where  now.  But  never  mind  that.  See 
that  you  remember  what  I  have  said,  for, 
book  or  no  book,  it  is  worth  minding.  I 
never  blamed  3Ir.  Waldo  fbr  the  course 
he  took  in  the  matter.  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth  and  high  standing  in  society. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  daughter,  and 
naturally  anxious  to  secure  for  her  a 
good  husband.  He  liked  William,  and 
respected  him,  and  William  could  not 
but  feel  flattered  by  encouragement  from 
such  a  quarter.  Mr.  Waldo  gave  him 
an  interest  in  the  business,  and,  as  Irene 
was  his  only  daughter,  there  was  every 
prospect  that  the  whole  property  would 
ultimately  come  into  William's  possession. 
Ninety-nine  persona  would    have   pro- 
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nounced  him  an  uncommonly  fortunate 
joung  man,  where  one  like  myself  would 
have  tremhled  for  him.  I  did  tremble, 
but  was  powerless  to  alter  the  destiny 
which  Providence  had  in  store  for  him. 
Madge  shared  my  apprehensions  at  first, 
but  in  time  she  also  became  dazzled  by 
the  brilliant  prospect.  Few  youthful 
imi^naticMis  are  proof  against  the  allur- 
ing glitter  of  wealth  and  social  eminence. 
William  waa  not  selfish  in  his  anticipa- 
tions. He  pictured  in  his  affectionate 
mind  a  home  for  me  and  Madge  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and,  as  the  day  of  his 
marriage  drew  nearer,  he  was  doubly 
attentive  to  me,  for  he  knew  that  the 
impending  event  would  change  the  inti- 
mate relations  which  had  so  long  existed 
between  us.  A  son  does  not  lose  his  mother 
when  he  takes  a  wife,  but  the  mother  must 
assume  the  second  place  in  her  son*s  heart. 
"They  were  married,  and  William 
was,  for  a  year,  the  happiest  and  the 
proudest  of  men.  They  lived  in  a  house 
of  their  own,  and  had  everything  that  a 
young  couple  could  reasonably  desire. 
William  urged  me  to  live  with  them, 
but  I  resisted  all  his  entreaties,  and 
remained  in  my  old  home,  which,  though 
small,  was  now  very  dear  to  me.  I 
thought  it  was  better,  on  the  whole,  to 
adopt  this  course.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
a  little  girl  was  bom  to  them — a  sweet 
little  thing,  but  so  small  and  white  that, 
when  I  saw  her,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
to  compare  her  to,  but  an  English  rabbit. 
Her  eyes  were  not  pink,  however,  but 
blue.  Both  William  and  Irene  had  very 
light  complexions,  which  was  one  ob- 
jection I  made  to  th^ir  marrying.  The 
baby  had  not  been  long  in  the  world, 
when  I  saw  that  something  was  troubling 
William.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  was 
the  cause,  for  I  thought  he  would  tell  me 
if  it  was  a  serious  one.  He  was  quiet 
and  domestic  in  his  tastes,  fond  of  books 
and  the  society  of  his  own  family.  Irene, 
as  I  said,  was  fond  of  dress  and  display. 
Fashionable  society  had  greater  charms 
for  her  than  the  companionship  of  her 
husband.  But  William*s  uneasiness  had 
its  chief  origin  in  the  fact  that  she  even 
neglected  her  babe  for  the  excitements  of 
fitshionable  life.    I  suppose  she  loved  the 


little  thing,  but  she  loved  something  else 
more ;  and  it  was  the  discovery  of  this 
sad  truth  that  caused  William  his  first 
real  unhappiness.  For  the  first  year 
after  their  marriage,  he  .had  always  gone 
out  with  her  when  she  cared  to  go, 
although  fashionable  pleasures  were  little 
to  his  taste.  Gradually  he  relinquished 
this  practice,  spending  his  evenings  in 
his  library,  and  permitting  his  wife  to 
amuse  herself  as  she  desired.  I  saw  this 
state  of  affairs  almost  with  terror,  for  it 
convinced  me  beyond  a  doubt  that,  though 
married,  they  were  not  mated.  Such 
marriages  cannot  but  be  unhappy. 

"  When  the  child — ^which,  by  the  way, 
they  called  Margaret,  aiter  Irene's  mother 
— ^was  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
Irene  set  her  heart  on  spending  the 
season  at  Saratoga.  It  was  impossible 
for  William  to  leave  his  business  for  so 
long  a  time,  but,  as  she  was  bent  upon 
going,  he  consented  to  her  doing  so,  and 
accompanied  her  thither,  leaving  her  and 
the  child  with  its  nurse  comfortably 
situated  in  rooms,  the  rent  of  which  was 
more  than  he  could  afford  to  pay.  On 
his  return,  I  saw  more  of  him  than  at 
any  time  since  his  marriage.  His  &ce 
was  pale  and  careworn,  and  the  expression 
upon  it  was  habitually  anxious  and  un- 
happy. He  did  not  complain  of  his 
wife,  but  he  knew  that  I  knew  more  than 
either  of  us  were  willing  to  hint  at  in 
words.  Her  letters  came  with  tolerable 
regularity,  but  I  thought  they  afforded 
him  little  satisfaction.  I  judged  so  from 
the  fact  that  he  never  showed  them  to 
me.  Indeed,  he  did  not  allude  to  them 
except  in  the  briefest  terms.  Beticence 
was  not  natural  to  him,  especially  toward 
his  mother.  Had  her  letters  been  such 
as  some  wives  write  to  their  husbands, 
he  would  have  insisted  on  my  sharing 
them.  She  called  for  money  frequently 
— that  much  I  learned — and  he  more 


than  once  sent  her  large  amounts.  At 
length,  as  delicately  as  possible,  I  advised 
him  to  go  to  her,  telling  him  that  he 
needed  rest  and  relaxation.  '  It  will  do 
you  good  to  drink  the  waters  and  hear 
your  little  girl  chatter,'  I  said. 

"  *  What  a  dear  little  chatter-box  she 
is!'  he  replied. 
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"  The  next  day  be  said  lie  believed  he 
would  take  my  advice  and  go.  He  ar- 
ranged to  start  on  the  following  morning." 

Grandma  Prime  had  become  greatly 
agitated.  For  the  second  time  that  even- 
ing she  went  to  the  secretary.  Taking 
from  thence  what  appeared  to  be  an  old 
letter,  she  resumed  her  seat  and  her 
narrative.  I  noticed  that  her  hands 
were  trembling,  and  her  voice,  when  she 
spoke  again,  Altered. 

^^  He  never  went  on  that  journey.  He 
came  to  me  in  the  evening  with  his  face 
deathly  pale,  his  eyes  wild  and  bloodshot. 
They  rolled  like  a  madman^s  in  his  head. 
I  arose  to  my  feet  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  the  blood  seemed  to  freeze  in 
my  veins  as  I  looked  on  him,  for  I  knew 
that  something  terrible  had  happened 
thus  hideously  to  transform  my  hand- 
some boy. 

"  ^  0,  Willie,'  I  cried  at  length,  *  tell 
■  me  what  it  is !  And  do  not  look  so— you 
lighten  me!' 

^'^  Read  this !'  he  said,  hoarsely;  "and 
0,  mother,  pity  me !' 

"  He  gave  me  this  letter.  Read  it,  but 
to  yoursdf ;  I  think  it  would  drive  me  dis- 
tracted to  hear  those  cruel  words  again." 

She  handed  me  the  letter,  and  I  read 
it  in  silence.  It  was  written  on  gilt- 
edged  paper,  such  as  was  used  many 
years  ago.  The  handwriting  was  of  a 
peculiarly  sharp  and  angular  character, 
as  if  the  letters  were  so  many  stilettos. 

"On  Board  Ship,  N.  T„  Aug.  30,  1840. 
"To  Wn.  Prime,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

"You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  have  sailed  for  the  Continent. 
The  vessel  leaves  in  an  hour  fVom  this 
time.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you. 
You  have  been  kind,  but  you  are  not  a 
man  of  sufficient  dash  and  spirit  to  suit 
a  lively  woman  like  me.  I  will  not  say 
with  whom  I  have  cast  my  lot,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  to  give  any  information 
which  will  aid  in  the  discovery  of  my 
whereabouts.  Do  not  search  for  me. 
Even  supposing  you  should  find  me,  I 
should  still  be  lost  to  you.     Farewell ! 

"  Irene. 

P.  S.  I  have  taken  the  child  with  me." 


"  I  don't  know  why  I  keep  the  letter," 
said  Grandma  Prime,  when  I  handed  it 
back  to  her.  "  The  very  sight  of  it  is 
painful  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  I  cannot 
bear  to  destroy  it.  I  remind  mysdf  of 
an  old  French  woman,  whom  I  once  met 
in  Canada.  She  kept  the  bullet  which 
slew  her  son  at  Waterloo,  because,  she 
said,  it  did  her  good  to  weep  sometimes. 
William  had  thrown  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  lounge.  The  action  reminded 
me  of  his  father  the  day  he  came  home 
and  died.  The  thought  alarmed  me. 
Going  to  him,  I  drew  him  to  my  bosom, 
and  held  him  there  as  I  used  to  hold  him 
when  he  was  a  child,  as  I  had  held  his 
father  a  few  years  before  when  he  was 
stricken. 

"  *  My  poor,  dear,  wounded  boy !'  was 
all  I  could  say. 

"*Not  wounded,  mother — killed,'  he 
answered,  in  that  same  hoarse  voice  which 
had  so  terrified  me  on  his  first  entering 
the  room. 

"  I  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do ;  but  I 
held  him  dose,  and  silently  caressed 
him. 

"  *  My  little  girl !'  he  gasped ;  *  my 
little  Maggie — she  has  taken  her,  too  I' 

"I  was  endeavoring  to  comfort  him 
by  saying  that,  in  all  probability,  he 
could  find  his  wife,  and  at  least  recover 
the  child,  when  suddenly  he  cried  out  as 
if  in  pain,  and  pressed  his  hand  over  his 
heart.  I  screamed,  and  immediately 
sent  Jane  for  the  nearest  physician. 
Before  he  came,  my  son  was  dead." 

Grandma  Prime's  voice  entirely  failed 
her.  I  sat  silent,  awestruck  at  witness- 
ing her  overmasteripg  grief,  shocked  also 
beyond  expression  by  the  tragic  story  to 
which  I  had  listened  with  absorbing 
interest.  She  did  not  speak  for  ^1  five 
minutes. 

"When  quite  a  little  child,  he  had 
been  more  or  less  troubled  with  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  I  thought  he  had 
outgrown  it.  He  inherited  his  father's 
temperament  and  constitution,  and  died 
as  his  father  died,  the  victim  of  treachery. 
What  became  of  Irene  and  the  child  I 
never  knew.  I  never  have  heard  a  syllable 
respecting  the  fate  of  either  of  them.  I 
know  not  whether  Irene  be  still  alive,  or 
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whether  she  ever  returned  to  this  country. 
But  I  have  never  oeased  to  pray  for  her 
and  for  Margaret;  for  Irene,  that  she 
might  repent  and  obtain  God's  forgive- 
ness before  she  died ;  for  Margaret,  that 
she  might  be  kept  pure  and  unspotted 
from  the  world.  Mr.  Waldo  was  almost 
crushed  by  the  blow,  which  at  once 
deprived  him  of  a  daughter  whom  he 
idolized,  of  a  son  of  whom  he  was  proud,  of 
a  partner  whom  he  implicitly  trusted, 
and  of  a  grandchild  who  had  already 
gained  a  place  in  his  heart.  He  never 
instituted  any  inquiries,  and  the  occur- 
rence has  not  been  alluded  to  between 
us  for  many  years.  He  secured  all  of 
William's  property  to  me,  and  more  too, 
I  suspect.     He  si^ely  invested  it  for  me, 


and  the  interest  accruing  from  that  in- 
vestment is  my  income.  So,  although 
God  has  dealt  mysteriously,  I  feel  that 
he  has  not  forsaken  me,  nor  forgotten  to 
provide  for  my  wants.  I  am  thankful, 
also,  that  he  has  made  my  old  age  so 
serene  and  happy.  I  am  willing  to  stay 
as  long  as  He  has  work  here  for  me  to  do, 
and  I  shall  be  willing  to  go  when  He 
calls  me  hence." 

I  retired  to  my  room,  and  throwing 
myself  upon  the  bed,  pondered  long  upon 
the  story  which  I  had  heard.  The  mys- 
tery of  life!  The  mystery  of  sorrow! 
These  thoughts  agitated,  baffled,  and  at 
length  wearied  me,  until  I  was  glad  to 
seek  relief  in  the  equally  great  but  more 
welcome  mystery  of  sleep. 
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SCENE :  The  grounds  pertaining  to  Brig- 
ham  Yonng's  mansion,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  the  foreground,  an  educated  seal;  m 
the  background  a  caged  bear,  and  a 
young  whale  in  a  tank. 

Jackoon,  a  man  of  tcience, 

'\  j\  7" AS  it  ever  the  fate  of  a  wise 
V  V  man  to  be  so  disappointed  ? 
I  can  get  no  tidings  of  the  governor's 
whereabouts,  and  I  have  waited  for  him 
an  hour.  Brigham  sent  me  a  note,  tel- 
ling me  he  had  purchased  some  natural 
living  curiosities,  and  wishing  me  to 
come  over  and  see  them.  Here  are  his 
strange  creatures  all  unknown  to  me  ex- 
cept the  bear.  Where  can  the  governor 
be? 

Unter  Frame,  a  stranger. 

Frame,  I  am  looking  for  the  gov- 
ernor; perhaps  you  are  he. 

Jackoon,  0  no,  sir;  I  am  Jackoon, 
Brigham's  philoeopher-in-chief  I  am 
the  first  of  the  wise  men  west  of  the 
monnt^ns, — by  the  governor's  appoint- 
ment head  of  his  Bureau  of  Science. 

Frame.  I  see  you  are  contemplating 
these  animals.  They  have  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  governor,  I  have  been  told. 


Jackoon,  Only  yesterday,  sir.  In 
the  governor's  note,  inviting  me  to  call 
this  morning  and  inspect  them,  he  did 
not  mention  their  names.  However, 
yonder  is  a  bear  in  a  cage ;  close  by  him 
is  something  worth  seeing;  the  workmen 
are  making  a  fish-pond  for  him  to  swim 
in.  And  here  is  a  rare  thing.  (^Point- 
ing to  the  seal,') 

Frame,  I  came  by  way  of  the  res- 
ervoir yonder,  and  saw  the  oetacian. 

Jackoon,  Did  you?  Do  you  think 
they  are  making  the  cetacian  large 
enough  for  a  reservoir  of  that  size  to  live 
and  swim  around  in? 

Frame,  (Aside,)  He  does  not  even 
know  that  the  animal  is  a  whale.  (To 
Jackoon,')  I  doubt  it,  sir.  As  you  are 
a  man  of  science,  please  tell  me  to  what 
genus  and  species  the  large  fish  over 
there  belongs. 

Jackoon,  Well,  he  is  a  fish  of  the 
slippery  genus,  and  of  the  lubberly  species. 

Frame,     What  are  his  habits? 

Jackoon,  (Aside,)  His  habits?  Let 
me  think.  The  water  they  keep  him  in 
is  salt,  for  I  tasted  it.  (To  Frame.") 
He  belongs  to  Neptune's  vast  expand. 
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His  habits  are  marine,  and  sB  long  as  he 
grows  he  lives. 

Frame.  You  may  rely  npoD  that. 
Now  tell  me  your  opinion  of  thia  animal. 
(^Poinlinff  to  the  teai.') 

Jae.koon.  I  do  DOt  know  to  what 
family  he  belongs,  but  I  peroeire  he  ia 
singularly  intelligent.  He  may  be  a  fact 
in  the  development  theory. 

Frame.  What  theory  is  tliat? 
Jaekoon.  I  believe  with  Darwin,  that 
all  the  speciea  were  derived  from  those 
next  below  them,  and  that  mankind 
sprang  immediately  from  the  monkey. 
Why  create,  when  the  crank  of  Nature 
would  do  the  job  for  us,  if  it  only  went 
round  oft«n  enough?  A  God  more  than 
that  some  talk  of,  but  when  a  body's 
not  wanted,  what  is  the  use  of  having 
him? 

Frame.  Then  your  fiitherland  was 
a  land  of  monkeys;  where  was  it? 

Jackovn.  You  may  map  it  down  some- 
where in  the  strata  of  the  geologic  age. 

Frame.  And  where  was  the  &thcr- 
land  of  the  monkeys? 

JachMoa.  It  liefl  next.  It  was  proba- 
bly the  province  of  the  lemurs.  Our 
pedigree  runs  back  through  all  the  speciee. 
FVame.  What!  Are  we  descended 
from  beasts,  oysters,  Baails,  bugs,  and 
such  things? 

Jae.koim.  Yea,  and  worse  than  that. 
Life  began  away  back  there,  ages  ago, 
and  so  they  kept  on  fathering  it  and 
mothering  it,  until  at  last  development 
moulds  us  as  you  see.  (  Tkrmmng  out 
his  (IDFM  ami  ttrikijiij  an  atliiw/p.) 

Frame.  I  see.  What,  then,  hinders 
our  train  from  running  back  to  its  last 
station,  and  all,  or  some  of  us  becoming 
monkeys  ? 

Joj^/coon.  Nothing  hinders.  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  of  the  possibility 
re  may  go  back  on  us. 
nals  that  have  changed 
as  every  &nner  knows, 
l«hed,  or  the  stock  will 
lie  I  was  a  captive  among 
as,  living  on  abominable 
^e  time  in  dread  of  re- 
lonkey  state.  And  as  bad 
asten  the  degeneraOT  of 
bured  for  my  friend  Par- 


win,  who  studies  very  clooely  the  habits 
of  monkeys  and  apes,  and  entrusts  him- 
self among  them  much  more  than  I 
would  like  to  do.  I  shall  write  and  warn 
Darwin,  for  a  return  to  monkeyism  is 
possible,  and  he  or  hie  children  may  be 
the  first  specimens. 

Frame.  True,  indeed,  Mr,  Jackoon ;  it 
b  a  bad  rule  that  won't  woik  both  ways. 

Jackoon.  Exactly  so.  Sut  it  is  like- 
wise probable  that  one  of  these  days 
some  of  us  will  rise  in  the  scale,  and  be- 
come Jackoonies. 

Frame.    Jackooniesi    What  are  they? 

Jat^laxM.  It  is  a  scientific  idea  of  my 
own,  sir, — a  nooeesary  inference  from  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  development  and 
progress.  I  have  given  the  name  Jao 
koouy  to  the  species  to  come  next  in  the 
stage  above  man, — the  creature  into 
which  man  will  sometime  flower  out  una- 
wares. There  is  a  spice  of  the  angel  in 
it;  what  else,  I  don't  know.  My  defi- 
nition of  an  angel  is  short;  an  angel,  sir, 
is  a  being  like  man,  only  more  so.  And 
I  would  define  the  Jackoony  in  much  the 
same  terms. 

Frame.  Wonderful  I  Yesterday  a 
monkey,  to-day  a  man,  and  to-morrow  a 
Jackoony  I  Mr.  Jackoon,  my  opinion  is, 
that  the  train  you  and  Darwin  are  in  is 
taking  the  back-track  towards  the  mon- 
keys, and  the  monkeys  will  think  hard 
of  it 

Jarltomi.  (^ThmgktfvUy  rfjjardmij 
the  edvcated  sea/.)  When  I  first  saw 
this  playfiil  individnal  this  morning,  I 
thought  the  time  had  come,  and  that  the 
human  type  was  changing  into  the  Jac- 
koony. The  animal  shows  a  wonderful 
intelligence;  of  course,  I  will  not  say 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  for  as  yet  we  are 
unacquainted  with  his  language.  (To 
the  Heal.)  Art  thou  a  Jackoony?  Art 
thou  the  crown  and  perfection  of  the 
Darwin  theory?  (TAe  Kealgoet  through 
tome  of  hi*  Irickx.  Jar/coon  looks  at 
the  crrahire  devoutJy,  inilk  hands  crnaed 
upon  his  breafl.')  See  his  perfbnnanees ! 
They  are  probably  meant  as  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  £nd  if  so,  I  have  not  lived 
in  vain. 

(Exit  Frame.  Jackoon  remain*  stand- 
inff  ina  woTthipfid  attilvde.') 
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MANY  men  of  influence  in  Science 
and  Literature  seem  in  our  day 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Latin 
father,  who  asserted  that  Philosophy  was 
the  parent  of  all  the  heresies. 

Towards  the  severance  of  metaphysics 
from  theology  tend  some  of  the  leading 
philosophical  schools  of  the  day.  Some 
say  that  this  is  the  age  of  facts,  not  ideas; 
that  science  in  its  victorious  course  has 
overthrown  all  the  idols  of  superstitious 
&ith,  and  now  reason,  acknowledging  no 
peer,  must  reign  supreme.  Others  assert 
the  antagonism  of  reason  and  &ith,  hut 
save  their  allegiance  to  '^common  sense,'' 
by  allowing  faith  a  sphere  which  far  trans- 
cends human  intelligence.  The  former 
party  starting  with  one-sided  assumptions, 
poshes  them  with  relentless  logic  to  their 
utmost  conclusions;  while  the  latter,  start- 
led by  the  awful  chasm  of  negation,  ab- 
jures discursive  reason,  and  falls  back  on 
ibith  and  intuition. 

Faith  and  reason  are  not  antagonistic. 
They  involve  each  other,  and  must  go 
hand-in-hand.  "It  is  not  good,"  says 
the  great  metaphysician  of  our  day, 
"  either  for  reason  or  faith,  that  it  should 
'be  alone.' . . .  The  one  is  a  helpmeet  pro- 
vided for  the  other,  and  let  there  be  no 
divorce  of  the  former  from  t^e  more  flexi- 
ble, or  the  more  devout  and  aflectionate 
from  the  more  considerate  aud  impar- 
tial."* 

The  12th  century  was  the  time  when 
the  battle  for  supremacy  between  faith 
and  reason  was  fought  most  keenly,  and 
Abelard  was  the  most  prominent,  if  not 
the  earliest,  in  the  campaign.  In  order 
to  understand  his  position,  or  indeed  that 
of  any  great  intellectual  leader  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  necessary,  if  not  to  ap- 
preciate, at  least  to  recogiyze  the  great 
disputes  of  the  time.  The  contests  of 
the  Scholastics  with  the  Churchmen  have 

*  M'Cosb,  iDtuitions  of  The  Mind,  p.  373 


much  the  same  relation  to  theological 
sdenoe  which  those  of  their  cotempora- 
ries,  the  Ouelphs  and  Ghibellines,  bear  to 
church  polity.  Scholasticism,  though  not 
a  system  of  doctrines,  had  a  method 
which  we  might  characterize  as  ration- 
alistic. It  was  preeminently  a  revolution, 
an  insurrection  of  the  monastery,  (and 
later  of  the  university,)  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,— of  reason  against 
faith.  This  movement  may  be  said  in 
tendency  to  have  begun  as  early  as  Boe- 
thius,  in  the  6th  century,  and  to  have 
survived  until  the  morning  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

"Scholastic  philosophy,"  says  Cousin, 
"has  sprung  from  a  phrase  of  Porphyry 
translated  by  Boethius.*  The  "phrase 
of  Porphyry,"  to  which  Cousin  refers,  is 
one  where  speaking  of  classification  he 
uses  "things"  and  "words"  as  converti- 
ble, {reJni^  vel  vocibus.)  This  leads  us  at 
once  into  the  long,  fiercely  fought  and 
difficult  controversy  respecting  universals. 
This  great  dispute  may  be  s^d  to  have 
originated  with  Anselm  and  Roscelin. 
Roscelin  says  that  universals  have  no  ex- 
istence, and  are  merely  convenient  names 
for  classes  of  objects.  The  individual 
alone  exists.  For  example,  this  man 
exists;  mankind  has  no  existence;  it  is 
only  a  name,  a  mere  flatus  vocu.  Genera 
and  species  are  mere  words.  This  is 
Nominalism.  Great  discretion,  however, 
is  necessary  in  statements  regarding  the 
philosophical  principles  and  closely  con- 
nected theological  doctrines  of  Roscelin, 
as  we  know  him  only  through  the  works 
of  his  opponents,  Anselm  and  Abelard. 

Anselm  is  a  Realist.  He  held  that 
universals,  or  general  notions,  are  real 
existences  independent  of  any  concrete 
thing.  In  opposition  to  Anselm,  and  in 
defense  of  the  nominalism  of  Roscelin, 
arose  William  of  Champeaux,  by  whose 

*  Fragments  Philosophiques,  III.  62. 
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defeat  Abelard  introduced  his  interme- 
diate view;  Conceptualism,  (a.  e.,  The 
Universal  has  an  existence,  real  indeed, 
but  not  independent  of  the  individuals 
which  it  contains  or  denotes.)* 

In  this  age  all  thought  was  subordi- 
nated to  the  Church,  and  all  philosophical 
doctrines  were  judged  by  their  influence 
upon  religion.  Nominalism  and  Kealism 
had  their  necessary  theological  bearings, 
and  had  their  special  developments  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Eealists  asserted  that  the  Divine 
Being  existed  as  a  class  exists,  and  con- 
tained within  itself  as  parts  the  "three 
members''  of  the  Trinity,  distinct  numeri- 
cally, yet  identical  in  essence.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Nominalist,  saying  that  the 
individual  alone  has  existence,  was  obliged 
to  a<2cept  either  Sabellianism  or  Trithe- 
ism ;  that  is,  he  must  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  his  philosophy,  say  either 
that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Gk)d- 
head,  the  three  persons  of  the  Scripture 
being  merely  as  many  diiferent  ways  of 
regarding  the  same  individual,  or  must 
maintain  that  there  are  three  Gods  cor- 
responding to  the  three  persons.  Realism 
was  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  time, 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  superiority, 
but  because  it  was  carefully  nurtured  and 
guarded  by  the  Church. 

Besides  the  religious  orders  in  the 
Church,  no  other  class  of  educated  men 
had  yet  arisen,  and  Realism  was  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Catholic  Church,  while 
Nominalism  was  reckoned  a  heresy. 

"  It  is  the  regular  and  systematic  ap- 
plication of  dialectics  to  theology,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  historic  claim 

of  Abelard."t 

Although  Abelard  is  much  talked  of 
nowadays,  his  own  works,  and  especially 
his  theological  treatises,  are  little  known. 
Therefore,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  chief  original 
sources  of  information  on  his  theories  in 
religion.  The  first  edition  of  his  works 
which  professes  to  be  complete,  is  that 

*  For  an  estimate  of  the  respective  claims 
of  Realism.  Nominalism  and  Conceptaalism, 
Bee  Dr.  M'Cosh's  Logic,  p.  91,  et  seq. 

t  Cousin.  Frag.  Phil,  tome  III.  Abelard. 
p.  6,  4th  ed.  Paris. 


annotated  by  Duchesne,  and  edited  by 
D'Amboise,  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1616.  This  edition,  which  is  very 
rare,  contains,  besides  the  history  of  his 
relations  with  Heloise,  a  commentary  on 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  an 
Introduction  to  Theology.  Many,  how- 
ever, of  his  most  valuable  manuscripts 
were  lying  obscurely  scattered  through 
the  Benedictine  libraries,  until  in  1636 
they  were  collected  by  Cousin,  the  great 
French  minister  of  education,  and  pre- 
served in  a  systematic  form.  Since  this 
time  (in  1851),  Henke  and  Lindenkohl 
have  published  at  Marburg  a  more  com- 
plete edition,  in  &.ct  the  only  one  which 
contains  unmutilated  that  remarkable  trea- 
tise, the  "Sic  et  Non."  There  is  yet 
another  book,  which,  if  it  be  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  possesses  considerable  value. 
This  is  the  "Abelardi  Epitome  Theo- 
logisB  Christians,"  published  by  Rhein- 
wsdd  in  1835,  from  manuscripts  bearins 
the  title  "Petri  Abelardi  Sententiae," 
which  he  found  in  the  great  library  at 
Munich.  This  work  is  entirely  theologi- 
cal, and  consists  of  thirty-seven  chapters. 
It  is  probably  not  the  work  of  Abelard, 
but,  as  Gieseler  conjectures,  a  transcript 
from  notes  taken  by  one  of  his  pupils. 
It  contains  many  statements  at  variance 
with  Abelard's  known  views. 

The  "Sic  et  Non"  is  a  collection  of 
antagonistic  alternatives,  one  or  other 
of  which  must  be  accepted,  and  both  of 
which  contradictory  statements  he  asserts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  theological  writings 
received  as  authoritative  by  the  Church. 

On  many  important  passages  he  col- 
lates from  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  pas- 
sages, which  to  the  ordinary  reader  seem 
diametrically  opposed.  The  following 
propositions  may  be  taken  as  samples  of 
the  whole:  (5)  Is  God  one,  or  (6)  Is  God 
tripartite?  (18)  Can  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  be  communicated,  known 
or  understood?  (28)  Does  anything 
happen  by  chance?  (124)  Is  it  lawful 
to  have  a  concubine?  (153)  Is  it  lawful 
on  any  pretext  to  lie?  To  each  of  these 
questions  he  gives  from  the  authoritative 
books  both  affirmative  and  negative  an- 
swers. In  the  preface,  however,  he  states 
that  probably  all  these  difficulties  are 
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merely  apparent,  and  as  regards  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  acoounted  for  by  either  pe- 
culiarities of  style  and  aocommodation  of 
scientific  truth  to  popular  understanding, 
or  corruption  of  the  text,  ambiguous  use 
of  words,  and  the  acceptance  of  apocry- 
phal books. 

The  Fathers  he  does  not  by  any  means 
place  on  the  same  platform  with  the 
Scriptures,  but  carefully  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  canonical  writings  and 
mere  theological  literature.  He  charges 
the  Postapostolic  Others  with  both  con- 
scious ana  unconscious  misstatements  and 
inconsistencies,  and  with  careless  use  of 
profane  learning. 

Cousin  and  others  have  regarded  the 
scepticism  of  this  book  as  merely  pro- 
visionary,  and  esteem  its  author  the  fore- 
runner of  those  restless  reformers,  who 
four  centuries  ailer,  while  fretting  against 
and  breaking  the  bars  of  do^atism  with 
which  the  Church  had  bound  them,  bowed 
submissively  to  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
The  argument  that  the  mere  form  of  con- 
tradictory propositions  or  antinomies  is 
sceptical,  wnich  has  been  urged  against 
Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  has 
been  used,  though  with  less  pertinence, 
against  the  "  Sic  et  Non,"  for  like  Zeno, 
Abelard  uses  paradox  to  compel  acquies- 
cence in  a  higher  intellectual  tubing,  and 
not  as  Kant,  to  stultify  intelligence,  and 
throw  man  back  on  "practical  reason,*' 
which  with  him  means  nothing  more  than 
blind  irrational  faith. 

This  is  the  very  last  course  which  we 
would  expect  the  haughty  Abelard  to 
take,  for  as  pride  in  his  own  intellect  is 
the  characteristic  of  his  life,  so  jealousy 
for  the  honor  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
race  Is  the  characteristic  of  his  philosophy. 
While  the  humble  Anselm  exclaims, 
"  Keque  enim  qumro  inteUigere  ut  credam^ 
credo tU  intelligam^'f  the  proud  Abelard 
replies,  '^  DvhUando  ad  tnqutsitionem  ve- 
nirnui  inquirendo  veritatem  perciptmus" 

Abelard's  doubt  is  really  the  inouiry 
which  is  the  first  step  to  faith.  Nothing 
can  be  ftirther  from  his  intention  than 
such  an  unsettling  of  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  as  that  by  which  Kant  pre- 

t  Prosologion,  Cap.  i. 


pared  the  way  for  the  systematized  phil- 
osophy of  dark  despair,  the  theory  of 
Nescience.  In  the  ^ '  Theologia  Christiana  " 
he  gives  a  high  place  to  Christian  faith. 
He  holds  that  through  faith,  charity, 
and  the  sacraments,  is  the  way  to  salva- 
tion. Faith  he  defines  broadly  as  belief 
in  things  not  apparent.  He  draws  the 
dbtinction  between  faith  and  hope.  Hope 
looks  only  forward,  while  faith  has  no 
bounds  in  time,  and  has  its  object  in  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  With 
some  bitterness  he  attacks  Anselm  and 
those  doctors  who  set  faith  above  inquiry, 
and  charges  them  with  the  incapacity  of 
giving  a  rational  basis  to  the  doctrines 
which  they  accepted,  and  hypocrisy  in 
endeavoring  to  make  their  ignorant  and 
superstitious  faith  seem  as  if  it  were 
founded  upon  true  philosophic  principles. 
He  describes  them  as  the  advocates  of 
belief  upon  mere  authority.  From  their 
opinions,  he  says,  would  follow  as  legiti- 
mate consequences,  that  true  and  Mae 
religions  are  upon  the  same  basis,  that 
salvation  depends  upon  the  depth  of  con- 
viction, whether  the  object  of  faith  be  a 
reality  or  a  mere  delusion.  He  als|p 
meets  them  upon  another  ground,  which 
had  a  special  value  in  his  polemic  age. 
If  God's  truth,  says  he,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately understood  in  the  present  life, 
the  Church  can  ofier  no  effectual  opposi- 
tion to  the  Montanists,  who  say  that 
there  is  now  heed  of  a  supernatural  in- 
terpreter, and  who  assert  that  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  were  mere  blind  ma- 
chines. 

A  faith  not  the  result  of  previous 
reasoning  cannot  possess  stability.  "  He 
who  believes  soon  is  fickle  minded."  In 
faith  there  are  different  stages.  First 
comes  religious  conviction,  induced  by 
rational  arguments.  Love  working  upon 
this  developes  faith  like  Abraham's, 
which,  in  the  consciousness  of  religious 
conviction,  requires  no  other  evidence  of 
things  unseen  oesides  the  bare  assertion 
of  Divine  authority.  Faith,  though  it 
be  doubting  as  that  of  Thomas,  has  ever 
reference  to  the  invisible.  Quoting  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  John  xx.  29,  he  says, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed,"  and  adds  the 
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comment,  "This  is  the  gloiy  of  futh, 
that  what  is  helieved  is  not  seen."* 
Lying  at  the  base  of  all  Abelard's  teach- 
ing, says  Neander,  is  the  distinction 
which  he  makes  between  religion  itself, 
which  has  its  root  in  the  heart,  the 
substance  of  faith,  and  the  knowledge 
thence  derived. 

The  two  great  questions  asked  in  our 
day  with  regard  to  Abelard  are,  Was  he 
a  rationalist?     Was  he  a  Sabellian? 

His  doctrine  of  Christian  fiiith  we  have 
just  seen  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  ordi- 
narily received  by  Protestants  that  we 
may  say  that,  on  this  point  at  least,  he 
was  no  more  a  rationalist  than  was  Luther. 
Though  the  great  reformer  says  of  St. 
Bernard,  « I  hold  him  in  much  higher 
esteem  than  all  other  monks  and  priests 
throughout  the  globe,"  we  are  led  by 
many  indications  in  the  character  of 
Luther  to  suppose  that  he  must  have 
favored  rather  the  philosophy  of  Ber- 
nard's great  opponent,  Abelard. 

The  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry  mani- 
fested by  Abelard  must  have  had  more 
attractions  than  the  faith  of  Bernard, 
simple  and  childlike  indeed,  but,  like 
that  of  his  time,  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous. 

The  contradictory  doubts  which  filled 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  "  Sic  et 
Non"  prevented  him  from  forming  a 
system  of  established  principles,  yet  we 
may  gather  indications  scattered  through 
his  works.  Through  doubt,  he  says  in 
opposition  to  Bernard,  we  come  to  &ith. 
Doubt  is  the  necessary  passage  to  belief.f 
It  is  questionable  whether  he  himself 
ever  got  beyond  the  first  stage — Doubt. 
He  was  not  a  rationalist  with  regard  to 
miracles.  "  He  defended  the  idea  of  the 
supernatural  against  an  arrogant  philoso- 
phy. "J  He  combated  not  supematu- 
ralism,  but  the  anti-naturalism  of  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  who  endeavored 
to  set  in  opposition  God's  direct  revelar 
don  in   His    word,  and    His    indirect 


*  Hoc  est  enim  laiu  fidei^  8i  quod  creditur 
noH  videtur,  Theol.  Christ.,  p.  4. 

t  Neander  Der  Heilige  Bernard,  p.  175. 

X  Neander  Ch.  Hist,  iii.,  377. 


revelation  in  human  reason  and  the  ex- 
ternal world.* 

In  defence  of  our  faith,  he  maintains 
we  should  not  be  afraid  to  use  woridly 
science,  which,  though  much  abused  by 
man,  is  God's  gift.  He  asserts  the 
identity  of  the  results  of  reason  and 
fiiith. 

Science  were  faith  once,  faith  were  science 

now 
Would  she  but  lay  her  bow  and  arrows  by. 
And  arm  her  with  the  weapons  of  the  time. 

Each  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
struggle  of  the  twelfth  century  for  eman- 
cipation from  the  heathenism  and  panthe- 
ism prevailing  since  Erigena  took  a  pecu- 
liar ground  with  regard  to  the  relative 
spheres  of  faith  and  reason.  Anselm, 
with  humble  piety,  exclaims,  **  I  believe, 
that  I  may  understand;*'  while  Abelard, 
opposing  him,  says,  ^*  I  must  understand 
before  I  can  believe."  In  the  next  cen- 
tury this  controversy  was  still  prominent, 
and  we  see  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
school  of  St.  Victor  mingling  faith  with 
reason  in  indescribable  and  mystic  union. 

Hichard  St.  Victor  said,  "  Mystic  vision 
is  the  organ  of  theologic  knowledge." 
According  to  Aquinas,  man  may  acquire 
religious  knowledge  either  by  reason  ap- 
plied within  the  sphere  of  the  natural  or 
by  supernatural  vision,  a  rising  above  and 
out  of  self  towards  Grod,  an  "  intellectual 
intuition"  of  the  Living  and  the  True. 

Abelard  is  more  discriminating  in  his 
use  of  the  tenn  *^faith;"  and  while  he 
condemns  blind  belief  not  the  result  of 
examination,  he  acknowledges  that  which 
proceeds  from  submission  of  the  heart  to 
be  alone  acceptable  to  God,  and  indispen- 
sable to  true  piety.  A  right  knowledge 
of  religious  truths  can  be  obtained  only 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  His  influ- 
ence IS  bestowed  only  upon  the  pure  in 
heart. 

Beligious  life  is  more  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  even  the  highest  in- 
tellectual talents."  The  more  we  feel  of 
God  the  more  we  love  Him,  and  with 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  the 
flame  of  love  grows  brighter.     Faith  in 

**  Lib.  ii.,  p.  1054. 
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Jesos  Cbrist  is  the  essential  of  salvation. 
Even  the  great  sages  of  ancient  Greece 
could  not  by  moral  perfection  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  Yet  he  was  slow  to 
admit  that  faith  was  deficient  even  in 
them,  for  had  not  the  Sybils  prophesied 
of  a  Redeemer  even  more  clearly  than 
the  inspired  writers !  1 

Abelard  did  not  sufficiently  guard  his 
statement  that  knowledge  is  prior  to  &ith. 
He  should  have  been  content  with  the 
concession  of  Bernard,  that  while  science 
has  truth  in  ite  developed  ferm,  faith 
must  have  a  certain  foretaste,  (prselibatio,) 
a  feeling  of  a  basis  in  an  undeveloped  but 
not  uncertain  truth.  '^  Science/'  says  he, 
"  does  not  desire  to  contradict  faith,  but 
it  desires  to  know  with  plainness  what 
(kith  knows  with  certainty."* 

He  concedes  to  Abelard  that  the  mind 
cannot  believe  a  faxrt;  of  which  it  has  no 
^prehension.  With  this  Abelard  should 
have  been  content,  and  in  practice  was 
content.  Despite  the  high  prerogatives 
which  he  allowed  to  reason,  in  religion 
he  accepted  the  words  of  Augustine, 
"/rfe^  precedit  mteUeciufriy^*  but  inter- 
preted them  in  a  milder  and  more  rational 
form  than  that  in  which  they  were  un- 
derstood by  his  opponents.  He  says  that 
when  Augustine  affirms  that  "faith  pre- 
cedes knowledge,"  he  means  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  practical  system,  and  must  be 
applied  or  experienced  before  it  can  be 
comprehended.  "0,  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good."  First  taste,  then  see. 
**If  any  person  will  do  His  will,  then 
shall  he  know  of  the  doctrine."  Even 
Socrates  and  Plato  held  that  man  must 
be  improved  before  he  can  be  instructed. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  perfect  know- 
ledge is  inconsistent  with  our  present  con- 
stitution. Hegel  was  right  in  his  opinion 
that  a  theory  of  religion  or  philosophy 
which  leaves  no  untraversed  region  for 
the  eye  of  faith  to  explore,  cannot  take 
deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  men.  "A 
religion  without  a  mystery  would  be  a 
temple  without  its  Gt)d."f 

The  rationalistic  tendency  of  Abelard 
is  most  decidedly  shown  in  his  views  of 

*  De  Consideratione,  B.  v.,  cap.  3. 
t  McCoeh,  Intuitions,  B.  ii,  cap,  5. 


Biblical  Criticism  and  Inspiration.  In 
the  Prologue  to  his  "Sic  et  Non,"  he 
says,  "  It  is  plain  that  the  prophets  them- 
selves sometimes  failed  of  possessing  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  that  from  the  custom 
of  prophesying,  they  uttered  some  things 
when  they  supposed  they  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  which  were  erroneous  and  the 
product  of  their  own  minds.  This  was 
permitted  in  them  that  it  might  serve  to 
keep  them  humble." 

He  was  charged  also  by  Waller,  of 
Mauritania,  with  denying  Gk)d's  omni- 
presence. This  arose  firom  a  misconcep- 
tion. What  Xbelard  really  did  say  was 
this:  "We  cannot  conceive  of  Gt>d  being 
present  any  where  after  a  special  manner, 
but  we  must  understand  his  omnipres- 
ence as  an  everywhere  present  agency."* 

Our  space  will  not  permit  of  a  full 
exposition  of  his  opinions  on  all,  or  even 
upon  all  the  leading  topics  on  Theology. 
We  select  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone- 
ment. He  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
complete  demonstration  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  expressly  declares 
that  no  mortal  being  is  sJble  to  know  ab- 
solutely, (cognoscere;)  he  can  only  pro- 
fess to  teach  something  probable,  the 
approximation  of  human  reason  in  agree- 
ment ¥rith  the  Christian  faith.  Anselm 
had  attempted  an  explanation  from  the 
analogy  of  human  consciousness.  "  The 
Supreme  Wisdom  knows  himself  after  an 
eternal  manner,  which  is  nothing  other 
than  the  Eternal  Word,  His  most  perfect 
image,  of  the  same  essence  with  himself. 
The  relation  of  the  '  Eternal  Word '  to 
the  *  Supreme  Wisdom*  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  language,  but  may  be  indicated 
by  the  terms  Father  and  Son.  He  ar- 
rives at  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  following  manner:  'God  loves 
himself,  and  as  the  love  of  God  presup- 
poses the  knowledge  of  himself,  so  this  is 
denoted  by  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  both;'  all  three  pass  com- 
pletely into  each  other,  constituting  one 
supreme  essenoe."f    This  statement  met 

*  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iii.,  451. 

f  The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand this  sentence,  he  merely  gives  it  for 
what  it  is  worth. 
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with  80  general  approlMtion  throughout 
the  Romuh  Chnrch,  that  its  aathcir  me 
commanded  by  the  Pope  to  reduce  it  to 
vriting,  in  order  that  manoecriptB  might 
be  multiplied. 

Any  Tsriation  from  the  Realist  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  incmred  the  §eTereet 
censure  of  the  Church.  Bernard  chaises 
Abelard  with  Arianiam,*  hut  we  Buapeot 
that  this  piotiB  &ther  often  suffers  his 
seal  to  overcome  his  power  of  judgment, 
and  his  love  fur  truth. 

"  Bernard  was  right  in  his  Theology, 
Abelard  perhaps  nght  in  his  Philoeo- 
phy,"  says  an  eminent  writer.f  This,  in 
our  opinion,  Is  a  mistake  both  in  princi- 
ple and  in  fact. 

Of  two  contradictory  opinions,  one 
cannot  be  theologically  right  while  the 
other  is  philosophically  right.  The  same 
opinion  cannot  be  true  in  a  system  of 
religion  and  false  in  a  ^stem  of  philoso- 
phy. Truth  is  one  absolute  and  indi- 
visible. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  two  fathers 
were  not  opposed  on  Brticlee  of  Church 
ikith.  Abelard  was  always  oareiiil  to 
preserve  the  dixtinction  between  practical 
reli^on  and  speculative  theology.  The 
latter  only  explains  what  has  Deen  ac- 
cepted by  the  former.  For  eiBinple,  he 
practically  accepted  The  Trinity,  and 
speculatively  explained  it  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  perfect  nature  of  God,  and 
in  bis  philosophic  endeavors  lo  make  his 
hearers  conceive  the  mvstery  of  The 
Trinity,  he  said  that  SabeMlanism  was  the 
nearest  mode  of  conception  at  which  he 
could  arrive. 

Cousin  says  that  Abelard,  following 
the  nominalism  of  Roecelin,  and  trying 
to  explain  Christian  doctrine  in  a  nomi- 
nalist sense,  sapped  the  foundation  of 
Christianity.  In  his  description  of  the 
"  "'  '  *Ion,"  he  BBT8,  "  Romelin  nous  a 
.  tendance  hetrerodoxe  dn  nomi- 
NouB  retrouvona  oette  tendance 
elard  et  dana    tonto  son   ecole. 


a  TriDJtate  loquitur  lapit  Aiium, 
ratia  saplc  Pelagian  cum  de  per- 
ti  sapic  Neatanum.  (Barnard's  let- 
.do  di  Caat^Uo,  Pops  Cel«sUoe  11.) 
.  i,,  185. 
r:  BamptOD  Lectarea,  p.  114. 


Abelard  eat  en  Theolc^e  qu'il  est  en 
philosophic,  ni  tout  a  ^t  orthodoxe, 
ui  tout  a  fait  heterodoxie,  mais  beauconp 
pres  de  Theresie  que  de  I'orthodaiie  et 
cela  par  nne  conseonence  neceesaire  de 
I'eeprit  nominalisme.  '* 

The  fandemental  principle  of  nominal- 
ism is  that  nothing  has  real  existence  but 
the  individual.  Applying  this  doctrine 
to  the  expoeition  of  The  Trinity,  Rosco- 
lin  was  obliged  to  accept  one  or  other  of 
two  alternatives.  EiUier  there  b  only 
one  God,  and  the  three  perBcms  in  The 
Trinity  have  no  existence  of  their  own, 
but  are  only  different  names  for  the  same 
central  Unity,  or  each  of  the  three  per- 
sons has  a  real  exiatenoe,  poaaeasing  inde- 
pendent unity. 

Cousin  charges  Boaoelin  with  sacri- 
fidng  the  Unity  to  The  Trinity,  while 
Abelard,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Unity, 
casta  aaide  the  Trinity.  Roscelin,  he 
says,  is  a  Tritheiat,  Abelard  a  Sabellian. 
'  Conceptualism  in  Philosophy  gives  Sa- 
bellianism  in  Theology.''!' 

Abelard,  however,  in  his  later  works, 
repels  such  charges  which  had  been 
brought  again^  him,  and  the  confession 
of  his  faith,  which  he  sent  to  his  wife, 
Ileloiae,  is  in  the  main  based  on  the 
teachings  of  Scriptore.  He  is  often, 
however,  betrayed  into  laxity  of  expres- 
sion; for  example,  'By  tbe  name  Father 
is  denoted  that  power  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty whereby  God  is  able  lo  brinjr  to 
pass  whatever  He  wills.  The  Word  or 
the  Son  denotes  that  wisdom  whereby 
He  knows  all  things,  and  nothing  re- 
nuuns  hid  from  Him.  The  Holy  Ohost 
the  goodness  or  the  love  whereby  He 
orders  and  directs  all  things  to  the  best 
end.^  This  is  a  reduction  of  Trinita- 
rianism  to  a  mere  theory  of  logical  dis- 
tinctions rather  than  of  veritable  ex- 
istences. 

Many  however  of  the  ohargea  brought 
against  him  rest  upon  misconceptions  of 
illustrations  which  he  acknowledged 
imperfect,  while  many  of  the  most 
poaitiODS  attributed  to  him 


•  Frag.  Phil.  iiL,  220. 

tCooain;  Frag.  Phil,  iii.,  237. 
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are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works, 
and  are  specially  disclaimed  by  him. 
The  imputation  of  heresy  arose  in  a 
large  measure  from  the  mistake  of  iden- 
tifying his  philosophy  with  the  Nominal- 
ism of  Roscelin. 

As  his  keen  sagacity  discovered  the 
consequences  both  of  Bealism  and  Nomi- 
nalism, his  theory,  though  a  modification 
of  the  latter,  is  almost  as  far  removed 
from  it  as  from  the  opposite  extreme. 

Conoeptualism,  allowing  real  existence 
to  Universals,  but  asserting  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  Individuals,  occupies 
a  safe  middle  ground,  which  may  be 
reconciled  with  orthodox  Trinitarianism. 
All  that  it  requires  is  that  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead  can  htst  he  imaged  to 
the  mind  as  three  sides  or  manifestations 
of  the  Supreme  Central  Godhead.  This 
is  offered  only  as  an  imperfect  explanor 
tion  of  The  Trinity.  It  does  not  dee- 
troy  the  mystery  of  Personality  in  the 
Godhead,  but  acknowledges  the  diffi- 
culty, and  confesses  that  this,  the  best 
explanation  which  it  can  offer,  is  inade- 
quate. 

Whether  true  or  false,  it  cannot  be 
called  heterodox,  for  with  Abelard  it  is  a 
matter  of  pure  speculation,  and  Con- 
oeptionalism,  even  in  the  hands  of  its 
proudest  advocate,  does  not  profess  that 
because  we  thus  conceive  of  The  Trinity, 
it  therefore  can  have  no  existence  higher 
than  our  limited  conceptions  of  it;  no 
mystery  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
vision,  notlung  left  hidden  for  the  Spirit 
to  reveal. 

Anselm  in  his  "Cur  Deus  Homo?" 
was  the  first  of  the  schoolmen  who  took 
the  ground  that  sin  is  debt,  and  that  an 
atonement  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  salvation.  The  Law,  he  says, 
must  be  satisfied  by  enduring  the  penalty 
of  past  disobedience,  and  by  rendering 
perfect  obedience  in  the  future.  This 
book  enanoiates  in  principle,  and  con- 
tains in  substance  the  Reformed  doctrine 
of  vicarious  satisfaction.  The  false  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Abelard  with  regard  to 
original  sin  led  him  also  into  error  when 
spiking  of  The*  Atonement.  He  thinks 
lightly  of  the  fall,  and  says  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  irresponsible,  and  there- 
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fore  blameless,  ignorance.  As  he  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  universal  imputa- 
tion of  sin,  he  could  not,  of  course, 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  Bedeemer, 
or  reconcile  the  gift  of  the  Son  with  the 
perfection  of  the  Father's  nature.  God, 
he  says,  would  be  unjust  if  he  required 
innocent  blood  as  a  substitute  for  the 
penalty  of  guilt.*  He  evidently  holds 
that  view  of  the  Atonement  which  is 
known  as  The  Moral  Theory. 

In  his  Commentary  on  Romans  he 
says,  "  Why  may  not  God  by  an  act  of 
His  will  alone  forgive  men  their  sins, 
and  deliver  them  from  the  power  of 
Satan  ?  What  need  was  there  in  order  to 
this  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Christ 
had  already  before  his  passion  forgiven 
many  their  sins."  With  him  the  incar- 
nation and  passion  are  simply  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  love  designed  to 
make  a  moral  impression  upon  the  sinner. 
The  amazing  grace  shown  us  by  God, 
who  gave  his  own  Son  to  become 
man  and  suffer  for  us,  must  enkindle 
in  us  such  love  in  return  as  to  make 
us  ready  to  endure  all  suffering  for  his 
sake. 

Though  what  I  have  said  above  has 
the  sanction  of  Neander  and  the  best 
authorities,  it  is  but  &ir  to  quote  the 
following  sentence,  which  I  find  in  the 
Theologia  Christiann,  Ist  ed.,  p.  64. 
^<  Yenit  ergo  filius  Dei  non  ut  hominem 
de  potestate  diaboli  redimeret,  cum  nee 
ipse  diabolus  prelium  aliquod  inde  recipe- 
ret,  immo  hominem  nunquam  reconcilia- 
tum  Deo  vellet,  sed  ut  enim  a  servitute 
peccate  dilectionem  suam  ei  infundens, 
redimeret  se  vpsum  pretmm  et  hostiam 
purampatrt  offerendo  et  solvendo^ 

To  his  argument  upon  this  point  the 
answer  of  Bernard  is  sufficient.  God 
did  not  require  innocent  blood,  but  ac- 
cepted it  when  offered ;  He  did  not  thirst 
for  blood,  but  for  man's  salvation.  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  restore  our  lost 
union  with  Him,  and  the  copying  of 
His  humility  and  love  are  nothing  with- 

*  Qaantnm  sit  cradele  et  summsB  bonitati 
Dei  incongraum  qni  salvare  majis  quam  per- 
dere  animas  desiiderat  at  pro  peccato  parentis 
filium  damnet.  (Comm.  apud  Romanes.  B.  ii. 
588.) 
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out  reunion  with  Him  throogli  redemp- 
tion. Bernard  recognises  in  its  proper 
place  the  moral  end  of  the  Atonement 
when,  in  reply  to  Abelard's  question, 
whether  the  creature  could  have  heen 
redeemed  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 


death  of  Christ,  he  says,  ''  No  doubt  he 
could,  but  Gk)d  chose  to  effect  man  a 
salvation  in  this  way  in  order  to  excite 
greater  love  and  gratitude  by  the  sacri- 
fice He  made  for  him.  (Cantica  Canti- 
corum,  Sermo  xi.) 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OF  A  VILLAGE  DOCTOR. 


THE  TWO  PATJEVT& 


No.  VI. 


ALTHOUGH  familiar  with  the  fre- 
quent and  sudden  changes  in  the 
symptoms  of  consumptive  patients,  I  was 
surprised,  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  last  chapter 
took  place,  to  receive  a  hurrying  sum- 
mons to  visit  William  again.  I  hastened 
to  his  home,  and  found  the  family  in  his 
room,  gathered  around  his  bed.  Most  of 
them  were  in  tears,  apprehensive  that  the 
parting  hour  had  come.  .  I  was  myself 
startled  at  the  change  in  his  appearance , 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  was  unprepared 
to  give  a  negative  reply  to  the  agonised 
question  of  the  mother,  *^  Doct6r,  is  my 
son  dying?"  for  I  was  i^prehensive  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  But  soon  the 
effects  of  remedies  showed  that  my  fears 
were. unfounded.  The  spasm  of  labored 
breathing  passed  away;  and  then  he  was 
restored  to  his  ordinary  condition.  When 
his  respiration  was  relieved,  I  prepared  to 
return  home  again;  but  the  strong  re- 
monstrances of  the  family  induced  me  to 
remain  for  some  time  longer. 

Louisa  had  gpne  away  early  in  the  day 
in  Mr.  Whitehur^t's  carriage,  to  fulfil  her 
engagement  with  Mrs.  Bourne.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  send  for  her  to  return. 
But  knowing,  as  I  did,  her  need  of  rest 
both  of  mind  and  body,  I  suggested  the 
propriety  of  deferring  to  send  until  there 
should  again  appear  to  be  a  necessity  for 
so  doing.  My  sugg^tion  was  acquiesced 
in,  and  the  horses  were  ordered  back  into 
the  stable. 

One  reason  why  I  consented  to  remain 
longer  with  William  than  my  judgment 


told  me  was  necessary,  was,  that  I  hoped 
his  mind  might  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  distressing  paroxysm  through  which 
he  had  just  passed,  be  influenced  to  a 
consideration  of  the  high  concerns  of  the 
great  ^ture,  now  apparently  so  near. 
After  he  had  become  reliev^,  he  sank 
into  a  quiet  slumb^,  and  it  was  desired 
that  I  should  remain  until  his  sleep  was 
over,  and  prescribe  according  to  what 
might  then  be  his  condition.  I  requested 
all  the  fiunily  to  withdraw  from  the  sick 
room,  and  to  leave  me  alone  to  watch  with 
the  patient.  They  did  so;  and  I  asked 
for  ability  to  discharge  wisely  and  well, 
when  he  should  awake,  the  task  I  had 
resolved  to  perform. 

William  awoke  in  about  an  hour,  calm 
and  refreshed.  After  congratulating  him 
upon  his  improved  appearance,  and  mak- 
ing  some  prescription  for  his  friture  com- 
fort, I  said : 

'^  Williun,  now  that  you  are  comfort- 
able again,  and  have  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing so  for  some  time  to  come,  as  my 
duties  call  me  elsewhere,  it  b  time  that  I 
should  leave ;  but  before  I  go,  I  will  dis- 
charge a  duty  to  you  which  I  feel  to  be 
of  the  first  importance.  My  dear  boy,  I 
have  known  you  almost  from  childhood ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  have 
felt  an  interest  in  your  welfare  less  only 
than  what  I  have  felt  for  my  own  child- 
ren. Listen  to  me,  then,  widi  that  spirit 
in  which  I  would  desire  those  children  to 
listen  under  similar  circumstances,  while 
I  recommend  to  your  acceptance  the  sal- 
vation of  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  freely  prof- 
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fered  to  you  by  its  Author  himself.  Its 
acceptance  will  secure  your  happiness 
while  you  continue  here — which  may  not 
be  very  long — and  your  unbounded  feli- 
city hereafler.  My  dear  boy,  accept  your 
own  best  good." 

He  lay  alent  for  a  few  moments.  I  list- 
ened for  his  answer  with  intense  anxiety. 
A  struggle  seemed  to  be  going  on  within 
his  soul.  But  he  soon  recovered  himself, 
and  said  with  a  calmness  of  manner  and 
steadiness  of  voice  which  surprised  me 
then,  and  which  surprises  me  even  now, 
as  I  recall  these  occurrences  to  mind : 

'^  Doctor,  that  is  a  point  upon  which 
my  mind  is  made  up.  and  I  am  satisfied. 
I  do  not  wish  this  subject  to  be  renewed." 

I  said  something  with  regard  to  a  con- 
versation with  the  pastor  of  our  church. 

"I  do  not  desire,"  said  he,  "to  see  Mr. 
Eussten  in  his  character  as  a  preacher. 
I  repeat,  that  my  mind  is  fixed,  and  wish 
that  nothing  more  should  be  said  to  me 
upon  these  questions." 

And  now  the  matter  was  ended.  The 
proffer  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  salvation 
had  been  freely  and  sincerely  made,  and 
calmly  and  contemptuously  rejected.  And 
the  rejection  seemed  a  final  one. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
what  was  my  duty?  To  follow  up  the 
contemner  with  iterated  and  reiterated 
offers?  Not  if  the  rejection  was  so  de- 
cided that  it  was  obviously  a  final '  one. 
The  direction  of  the  Master  is,  "Cast  not 
your  pearls  before  swine."  And  his  prac- 
tical explanation  of  the  direction  is  this 
narrative:  "The  whole  city  besought 
Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their 
coasts.  And  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and 
passed  over,  and  oame  into  his  own  city." 
For  almost  three  years  thereafter  he  tra- 
versed the  land  of  Palestine — "going 
about  doing  good — ^preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom ;"  but  we  have  no  intima- 
tion, anywhere  given,  that  he  ever  again 
visited  "their  coasts."  But  notwith- 
standing this,  I  would  still  watch  for  any, 
even  the  slightest  indication  of  change  on 
the  part  of  the  rejecter;  and,  should  any 
be  seen,  would  again  ply  the  warnings 
and  promises  of  the  gospel  as  assiduously 
as  though  they  had  never  been  urged  and 
rgeeted  before. 


Heavy-hearted  and  discouraged,  I  bade 
adieu  to  William  and  the  femUy.  I  felt 
the  need  of  some  mental  stimulant  to 
bring  my  spirits  up  again  to  their  normal 
standard ;  and,  that  I  might  obtain  this, 
I  determined  to  go  to  my  home  by  the 
way  of  the  cabin  of  Harry  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Whitehurst.  I  hoped  that 
there,  by  association  with  those  of  conge- 
nial sentiments,  I  would  recover  my  usual 
feelings  of  buoyant  cheerfulness. 

The  particulars  of  my  interview  with 
William  were  known  only  to  him  and 
myself,  and  I  determined  that  they  should 
remain  unknown.  I  believed  that  they 
would  never  be  divulged  by  him ;  for  the 
whole  subject  to  him  had  become  so  dis- 
tasteful that  he  would  never  voluntarily 
speak  of  it  again.  I  determined,  further, 
to  say  nothing  that  would  induce  Louisa 
to  return  at  once  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Turbeville;  for  I  thought  that  any  at- 
tempt, on  her  part,  to  do  William  spirit- 
ual good,  would  result  in  the  wounding  of 
her  own  sensibilities. 

As  I  pitssed  the  place  of  the  "meeting 
of  the  waters,"  I  felt  a  soothing  infiuence 
gradually  coming  over  my  spirit.  This 
feeling  was  intensely  enjoy^  in  conse- 
quence of  its  contrast  with  the  painful 
sensations  which  were  now  passing  away. 
To  the  calming  infiuence  of  the  boiutiful 
scenery  was  added  the  &ct  that  nightfall 
was  coming  on,  and  the  perturbed  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  usually  subside  at 
that  soothing  time. 

I  dismounted  from  my  horse  near  the 
house  of  Mi".  Whitehurst,  and  purposed 
first  to  go  the  cabin  of  Harry,  spend  a 
short  time  there,  and  then  return  and 
make  my  call  upon  the  family  of  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  As  I  walked  idong  the 
woodland  path  to  the  cabin  of  Harry,  my 
spirits  gradually  rose  more  and  more, 
until  I  passed  through  the  wood,  and 
emerged  upon  the  lovely  landscape,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  home  of 
Harry.  As  I  came  near  his  house,  I 
heard  singing;  and  I  at  once  knew  that 
the  evening  worship  of  Harrj's  family 
had  begun. 

Neither  Harry  nor  his  wife  knew  any- 
thing of  music  as  a  science;  but  both 
had  fine  voices  and  musical  talent,  and 
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were  familiar  with  the  old  tunes  sang  id 
the  Kentucky  oountiy  church,  of  which 
they  had  been  members.  As  their  voices 
c&me  from  their  humble  tenement,  in 
that  scene  of  sylvan  lovehnees,  breaking 
the  Etillnees  of  the  evening  with  their 
BOng  of  praise,  the  effect  upon  my  feel- 
ings was  indescribBble.  All  my  melan- 
choly WHS  gone.  I  coTild  distinguish  the 
words  they  sung.  It  was  a  hymn  of 
Christian  trust  and  triumph,  abounding 
with  military  figures,  expressing  distrust 
of  self,  and  oonfidenoe  in  the  Captain  of 
salvation.  The  words,  I  knew,  spoke  the 
feelings  of  their  loyal  hearts.  They 
were  worshipping  the  Father  in  secret, 
for  they  suspected  not  that  there  was 
other  listener  than  He. 

"Humble,  happy  couple,"  was  my  so- 
liloquy, "sing  on;  for  who  has  better 
right  than  you  to  sing?  Lie  down,  and 
sleep  in  peace ;  for  the  Lord  will  sustain 
you.  I  will  not  disturb  your  devotional 
enjoyment." 

I  retraced  my  steps  through  the 
woo4is,  towards  the  house  of  Mr.  White- 

Befbre  I  reached  that  house,  I  heard 
there,  too,  the  sound  of  music  But  it 
was  music  different  from  that  to  which  I 
had  listened  at  the  cabin  of  Harry. 
Here,  science,  and  taste,  and  instrument, 
and  voice  combined  to  make  the  sounds 
as  nearly  perfect  and  as  beautiful  as  any 
to  which  I  had  ever  listened.  The  mu- 
sic at  the  house  of  Harry  would  not 
compare  with  this;  still,  that  pleased  me 
better,  for  here  there  lacked  the  associa- 
tions of  the  former  place.  It  was  but  a 
musical  performance,  perfect  in  its  kind, 
intended  to  be  such,  and  nothing  more, 
while  the  otlier  was  the  language  of  the 
heart,  uttered  in  praise  of  the  God  of 
Providence,  and  of  Redemption  too. 

I  was  welcomed  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whit«hurst  with  demonstrations  of  pleas- 
"  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  best 
he  word.  Intelligent,  oourte- 
lignified,  his  acquaintance  was 
'  all  around.  He  had  filled 
tions  of  prominence  in  the 
;  had  voluntarily  retired  from 
to  his  splendid  estate,  that  he 
,  comfort  and  domestic  happi- 


in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  There 
he  lived,  in  the  dnya  of  wluch  I  am 
writing,  in  a  style  of  simple  el^ance. 
While  reepected  by  all,  be  made  the 
humblest  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  poor- 
est of  his  tenants  to  feel  at  home  in  his 
sodety.  He  was,  consequently,  a  popu- 
lar man. 

Beeide  Mrs.  Bourne  and  Louisa,  I 
found  that  the  aged  parents  of  Mr. 
Whitehurst  were  there  on  a.  visit  to  their 
son.  Old  General  Whitehurst  had  been 
a  man  of  mark  in  his  day,  and  now,  at 
fourscore  yeare  of  age,  he  showed  some- 
what of  the  fire  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hood. He  had  been  a  frontier  man  and 
an  Indian  fighter  in  his  youth,  and  had 
measured  prowess  with  even  Tecninaeh 
himself.  He  had  also  held  important 
commands  in  the  "war  of  '12,"  and  his 
name  is  honorably  mentioned  In  the  his- 
tory of  that  period. 

Of  old  MiB.  Whitehurst,  I  wiU  say,  in 
the  language  of  the  couplet  descriptive 
of  the  &vorite  »ster  of  Shakspeore, 
written  by  some  friend  of  the  fiimous 
dramatist, 


When  I  approached  the  General  to 
pay  my  respects,  he  received  me  with 
that  same  urbane  kindnees  which  had  al- 
ways marked  his  treatment  of  me.  But 
I  noticed  about  him  also  an  air  of  seri- 
oosness  which  was  not  habitual  with  him. 
Something  seemed  to  have  unwontedly 
impressed  his  mind,  the  consideration  of 
which  now  occupied  his  thoughts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  things  beside. 

Afler  having  spoken  to  all  the  com- 
pany in  the  room,  I  noticed  that  Lonisa 
was  not  present,  hut  whs  told  that  she 
was  in  the  dining-room,  engaged  in 
writii^.  As  I  wished  to  see  her  a  mo- 
ment alone,  I  declined  to  have  her  sent 
fbr,  but  went  to  her  myself.  After  I 
had  delivered  to  her  a  message  with 
which  I  was  charged,  she  said  to  me: 

"Doctor,  we  have  all  been  stnngely 
occupied  this  afternoon.  Our  hostess 
and  her  sister  and  father,  mother  and 
myself,  have  been  visiting  the  colored 
family  of  whom  you  have  so  often  and 
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80  highly  spoken.  We  thought  we 
would  do  your  friend  an  honor,  and 
make  onrselves  very  humble  by  odling 
upon  a  black  man ;  but  before  our  visit 
was  over,  I  felt  that  we  had  received  as 
much  honor  as  we  had  conferred,  and 
that  we  were  as  much  exalted  as  we  sup- 
posed ourselves  to  have  been  humbled." 
.  "Well,  my  child,"  said  I,  "you  excite 
my  curiosity.  Give  me  a^history  of  your 
visit." 

*» First,"  said  she,  "I  do  not  think 
that  I  was  ever,  at  first  sight,  more  im- 
pressed with  the  appearance  of  a  stran- 
ger, white  or  black.  I  felt,  when  I  first 
saw  him,  somewhat  as  I  imagine  I  would 
feel  were  CreneraJ  Washington  still  living, 
and  I  should  be  introduced  to  him. 
When  General  Whitehurst,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  see  all  look  up  to  him  with 
respect  and  veneration,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  he  seemed  to  feel  as  though  he  had 
met  with  an  equal,  and  when  I  saw  these 
two  ffeyUlemen — (you  understand  the 
sense  in  which  I  use  the  word) — ^holding 
eaah  other  by  the  hand,  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  determine  whether  the  white 
man  or  the  black  one  wa^  the  better 
specimen  of  true  dignity. 

"  He  had  something  appropriate  to  say 
to  each  one  of  us.  When  my  name  was 
announced,  he  asked  if  I  was  the  young 
lady  who  had  been  so  severely  afflicted  in 
the  loss  of  all  my  immediate  relatives. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  was,  his  voice 
immediately  assumed  a  soft  and  sympa- 
thetic tone,  very  grateful  to  my  feelings, 
as  he  said,  '  You  have  been  afflicted,  but 
you  should  be  a  happy  child;  for  to  you, 
more  than  to  almost  any  other  one  so 
young,  belongs  your  Father's  assurance, 
''  As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chas- 
ten," and  to  you  will  belong,  in  its  high- 
est significance,  the  promise  to  "become 
a  partaker  of  His  righteousness." '  To 
Mrs.  Bourne,  whom  he  knew  well,  he 
said,  ^  Sweet  mistress,  you  are  beginning 
to  understand  what  the  wise  man  meant 
when  he  said,  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  *  What 
he  said  to  General  Whitehurst,  I  could 
not  hear,  for  he  dropped  his  voice  when 
he  spoke  to  him;  but  I  know  that  it 


shook  the  General  in  an  unwonted  man- 
ner. 

"I  wiU  not  now  detail  more  of  the 
particulars  of  our  visit,  except  that  when 
some  one  spoke  of  his  age  and  helpless- 
ness, he  said,  ^  I  believe  that  the  good  old 
hymn,  which  I  have  sung  a  thousand 
times,  is  a  true  paraphrase  of  the  prom- 
ise of  my  Heavenly  Father: 

"  £ven  down  to  old  age  all  my  people  shall 

prove 
My  Bovereign,  eternal,  unchangeable  love ; 
And  when  noary  hairs  shall  tneir  temples 

adorn, 
Like  lambs  they  shall  still  in  my  bosom  be 

borne."* 

"  And  when  we  were  taking  leave,  he 
said  to  General  Whitehurst,  *  We  have 
never  met  before,  and  we  will  never  meet 
again  in  this  world.  I  will  soon  be 
(^led  home.  After  I  am  dead,  you  wiU 
be  informed  that  the  same  hopes  which 
sustain  me  now  cheered  me  then.  Of 
this  I  am  sure;  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  trusted.  It  is  my  prayer  that 
these  same  hopes  may  be  yours  when  you 
shall  lay  your  honored  head  upon  a  dy- 
ing pillow.'  The  General's  eyes  filled, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  speak  farewell, 
his  choked  voice  forbade  the  utterance  of 
a  single  word." 

When  Louisa  had  finished  her  account 
of  the  visit  to  Harry,  I  said: 

"I  am  delighted  that  the  General  has 
had  this  interview  with  Harry.  He  is 
himself  the  soul  of  honor  and  of  sin- 
cerity, and  he  despises  most  intensely 
hypocrisy  of  all  kinds.  He  has  met 
with  some  firail  specimens  of  professed 
Christians ;  and  his  experience  with  some 
of  these  has  been  such  that  he  has  some- 
times almost  questioned  the  sincerity  of 
all.  I  think,  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  consistent  piety  of  his  wife,  he 
might  have  become  skeptical  as  to  the 
truth  of  religion  itself;  but  she  has  held 
him  true  to  his  faith  in  the  verity  of  the 
Bible.  Her  life  has  been  to  him  an  ar- 
gument of  demonstration.  With  such 
an  assistant  as  Harry,  we  may  hope  that 
her  influence  with  her  husband  will  at 
last  induce  him  to  stand  upon  the  true 
Foundation  Stone.    And,  my  dear  child," 
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I  continued,  "  I  am  delighted  that  you, 
too,  have  met  with  this  poor  man.  He 
is  a  specimen  of  one  refined,  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  affliction,  for  the  society  on 
high.  You  remember  what  is  said, 
'Through  much  tribulation.'  Take  com- 
fort from  the  thought,  that  with  you,  as 
with  him,  "  all  things — all  thaujs — shall 
work  together  for  good.'  But — to  change 
the  subject — ^what  do  you  think  of  your 
new  friend,  Mrs.  Bourne?" 

"  0,  Mrs.  Bourne,  of  all  things !  Doc- 
tor, I  am  delighted  with  that  sweet 
woman.  With  some  whom  I  have  loved 
I  have  been  deceived.  But  I  think  that 
I  hazard  nothing  in  giving  to  her  my  en- 
tire confidence." 

"You  do  not;  and  as  her  friendship  is 
precious  to  you,  so  may  your  sympathy 
be  valued  by  her.  Although  your  senior 
in  the  natural,  she  is  your  junior  in  the 
spiritual  life,  and  needs  the  help  of  a 
riper  experience  than  her  own.  She  is 
exposed  to  peculiar  trials — trials  which 
sicken  the  heart — ^but  of  which  you  will 
never  hear  her  dpeak,  and  therefore  the 
affection  of  a  loving  Christian  heart  will 
strengthen  her  to  endure  those  numoloss 
trials  with  patience,  if  not  with  cheerful- 
ness." 

"Doctor,  your  partiality  for  myself,  of 
which  I  am  proud,  and  for  which  I  am 
grateful,  leads  you  to  attribute  too  much 
to  my  poor  ability ;  and  consequently  to 
lay  upon  me  duties  which  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  perform.  How  my  friendship, 
or  sympathy,  or  experience  can  be  of 
any  service  to  such  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Bourne  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine.  \ 
must  be  the  recipient  of  favors  from  her. 
I  know  not  how  to  confer  them." 

"Do  not  sufier  your  humility,  my 
dear  girl,  to  become  so  profound  that  you 
will  fail  to  discharge  those  duties  which 
Providence  has  laid  directly  in  your  way, 
and  indicated  as  peculiarly  your  own." 

"Nay,  then,  doctor,  if  you  speak  so 
solemnly  to  me,  I  can  say  nothing  in  re- 
ply, even  though  I  do  not  perceive  how 
I  have  offended." 

"Pardon  me,  my  child,  and  believe 
that  it  was  alone  my  love  for  you,  which 
led  me,  for  the  first  time,  to  assume  to- 
wards you  the  character  of  a  mentor.    But 


we  will  have  no  more  of  this.  And  now, 
before  I  go,  for  the  evening  is  wearing 
away — ^permit  me  to  conduct  you  to  the 
company,  and  sing  my  fiivorite, 

"  Oft  in  the  stilly  night." 

She  immediatdy  consented,  and  ac- 
companied me  to  the  other  room,  when  I 
led  her  to  the  piano ;  and  as  the  charm- 
ing words  and  tune  were  sung  and 
played,  the  company  gathered  around  the 
sweet  performer ;  and  as  she  went  on,  and 
threw  the  witchery  of  sound  and  voice 
around  us,  each  one  listened  spell-bound, 
when,  suddenly,  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  we  were  all  startled  by  the  violent 
ringing  of  the  hall  door  bell.  Mr. 
Whitehurst  opened  the  door,  and  found 
Ann  there,  excited,  and  almost  breath- 
less. She  had  come  to  inform  the  family 
that  Harry  was  suddenly  taken  worse, 
and  to  beg  for  the  assistance  of  some  of 
its  members.  She  then  sped  on  her  way 
home  again.  I  told  them  I  would  my- 
self go  to  the  house  of  Harry,  and,  if 
needol,  I  would  send  to  them  far  ftirther 
help.  I  arrived  at  the  cabin  but  a  mo- 
ment after  Ann. 

It  will  be  remembered  what  was  said 
in  a  former  chapter  regarding  the  founda- 
tion of  Harry's  illness — ^that  it  lay  in  the 
abnormal  condition  of  his  heart.  There 
was  now  an  aggravation  of  that  condition, 
attended  with  such  nervous  disturbance 
that  I  wondered  not  at  the  alarm  which 
caused  his  wife  to  venture  out  alone,  at 
night,  to  seek  assistance  at  the  nearest 
point.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms 
had  subsided  somewhat  before  I  reached 
his  house ;  but  still  his  bodily  agitation 
was  such  that  there  was  an  imperative 
demand  for  prompt  and  energetic  treat- 
ment. Yet  even  then  I  saw  that  faith 
was  triumphant  still ;  for,  through  it  all 
he  bore  hiinself  with  his  wonted  Chris- 
*tian  manliness.  As  the  waters  of  a  lake 
embosomed  in  hills  remains  unrufiled 
during  the  storm  which  bends  and  breaks 
the  trees  upon  the  highlands  around,  so 
this  poor  man's  soul  remained  serene 
amid  the  shock  of  disease  which  so  agi- 
tated his  body  that  he  had  no  power  to 
oontrol  its  motions.  I  had  seen  him 
tried  before;  he  was  then  resigned.    Now 
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he  was  resigned  and  jubilant  too.  I  saw 
this  in  the  sparkle  of  his  eye,  and  the 
beaming  joy&lness  of  his  face;  for  yet 
he  had  said  bat  little,  as  his  muscular 
movementa  were  too  great  to  admit  of 
connected  oonyersation.  I  therefore 
postponed  all  effort  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  his  joyouBness  until  this  agita* 
tion  should  pass  away.  Gradually  it 
became  less,  and  finally  ceased,  and  he 
slumbered  under  the  effects  of  the  appli- 
ances which  had  been  used  to  calm  and 
sooth  his  general  system.' 

As  I  sat  and  watched  with  Harry  un- 
til he  should  awake,  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  striking  similarity  of  the 
cases  of  my  two  patients,  William  and 
Harry ;  I  undertook  both  their  cases  on 
the  same  day ;  both  became  more  comfort- 
able about  the  same  time;  notwithstand- 
ing my  unfavorable  predictions  in  both 
the  cases,  the  friends  of  each  looked  for 
a  favorable  issue,  and  nothing  that  I  said 
could  disabuse  their  mind  of  the  pleasing 
error;  and,  now,  both  had,  about  the  same 
time,  sunk  to  a  plane  lower  than  where 
they  stood  on  the  former  day,  and  neither 
that  on  which  would  ever  be  restored 
again  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  just 
fallen.  As  they  had  descended  with 
about  equal  rapidity  in  the  past,  and 
in  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  so  I  be- 
lieved they  would  in  the  time  to  come ; 
and  both  I  thought  would  finally  yield 
about  the  same  period.  Bilit  there  was  a 
parallel  so  fiir  only  as  the  physical  man 
was  conoemed.  Their  souls  were  travel- 
ling upon  divergent  paths;  and  soon,  I 
feared,  would  be  at  returnless  points 
apart. 

I  sat  by  the  side  of  my  patient  until 
his  sleep  was  over.  When  he  awoke,  he 
seemed  fbr  a  moment  to  be  engaged  in 
collecting  his  thoughts.  After  an  ejacu- 
lation of  thanksgiving,  he  said, 

"  Doctor,  I  can  now  say,  as  old  Simeon 
said,  in  that  glad  moment  when  he  felt 
that  the  promise  which  had  been  made  to 
him  was  fulfilled — "Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ! 

"What  has  taken  place,  my  good 
friend,  to  give  rise  to  these  joyful  trans- 
ports of  yours?" 

"Doctor,  I  have  often  said  to  you  that 


my  only  reason  for  desiring  to  live  longer 
was  that  I  might  train  my  boy  aright. 
Taking  encouragement  by  the  example 
of  Hezekiah,  I  have  prayed  that  my  life 
might  be  lengthened  out  fbr  this  purpose ; 
and  my  prayer  has  been  answered ;  but 
not  in  the  manner  I  desired  and  expected. 
My  boy  has  given  his  heart  to  Gk)d ;  and 
now  he  purposes  to  serve  him  as  a  min- 
ister of  Christ  amongst  our  own  people. 
This  evening  at  family  worship  he  joined, 
seemingly  with  his  whole  soul,  in  singing 
our  evening  hymn  of  praise.  He  went 
on  with  the  utmost  animation,  his  voice 
almost  overtopping  that  of  his  mother, 
until  we  reached  the  line, 

'  Sure  I  must  fight  if  I  would  win,' 

when  he  broke  down,  and  remained 
much  affected  and  absorbed  in  thought 
until  we  kneeled  in  prayer.  After  we 
had  risen  from  our  knees  he  came  to 
me,  as  if  for  his  good-night  kiss;  but 
said,  'Father,  what  is  the  reason  that 
almost  the  whole  time  there  is  something 
in  here,'  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
'  that  seems  to  be  telling  me  that  I  ought 
to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Grospel?  I 
would  love  very  much  when  I  grow  up 
to  be  a  man,  to  tell  of  the  salvation  of 
Christ  to  the  people  of  our  own  color. 
I  have  heard  you  talk  of  a  call  to  the 
ministry.  Can  it  be  that  Gkxi  is  calling 
me?' 

"  Doctor,  I  could  not  answer  him  then. 
It  seemed  to  me  that,  at  once,  I  saw  the 
reason  why  my  Heavenly  Father  had  led 
me  from  my  loved  old  home,  and  cast  my 
lot  in  a  strange  land,  and  afflicted  me, 
and  brought  me  down  almost  to  the  dust 
of  death.  It  was  that  the  cherished  de- 
sire of  my  heart  should  be  gratified — 
that  I  might  be  prepared  for  the  blessing, 
and  that  it  should  be  given  to  me  in  its 
fullness  and  amplitude.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  shall  realize  this  blessing  upon 
earth ;  but,  from  my  home  above  I  shall 
witness  the  fruit  of  my  teaching  and 
toils.  I  am  now  ready  to  go  whenever  I 
am  called.  I  can  trust  my  boy,  my  wife, 
and  everything  else  in  the  hands  of  my 
Father.  If  He  designs  to  make  my  boy 
a  workman  in  his  vineyard,  he  will  fit 
him  for  the  stationed  he  is  designed  to 
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fill.  But,  doctor,  there  is  one  drawback 
to  my  enjoyment — a  fear  that  the  im- 
pressions of  my  boy  are  but  the  imagina- 
tions of  a  child.  He  is  so  young  to  be 
called  to  so  great  a  work." 

"  What  is  the  age  of  your  James?"  I 
asked. 

"  A  little  over  ten  years,"  he  an- 
swered. • 

.  "Did  you  ever  read,"  said  I,  "of  a 
youth  probably  of  fewer  years,  whose 
home  was  in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  in 
the  far  off  land  of  Canaan,  where,  girded 
with  a  linen  ephod,  he  ministered  before 
the  Lord;  and  how,  in  that  place,  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  night,  while  the 
lamp  of  God  was  just  flickering  to  ex- 
tinction, and  the  boy  had  lain  down  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  sleep  of  innocence,  that 
the  God  of  Israel  stood  by  his  side  and 
called  him  by  name,  and'  spoke  to  him  of 
such  judgments  upon  the  highest  house- 
hold in  all  that  land,  that  when  they 
were  told,  the  ears  of  those  who  heard 
were  made  to  tingle?" 

"Gk)d  did  call  that  child,"  said  he; 
"but  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
cases.  He  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
priesthood.     Not  so  with  James." 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "that  man  of  God, 
whom  you  revere  so  much.  Dr.  Joshua 
L.  Wilson,  once  described  to  me  his 
childhood's  exercises  upon  this  subject, 
and  they  were  similar  to  those  of  James ; 
declaring  that  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry,  if  ever  at  all,  almost  from  in- 
fancy. The  pastor  of  our  village  church 
says  the  same  with  regard  to  himself." 

"Doctor,  I  am  convinced.  This  con- 
versation has  removed  my  last  doubt, 
and  made  me  very  happy.  And  now, 
as  I  said  before,  I  say  again,  "Lord, 
lettestthou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

"  This  is  the  second  time,"  said  I, 
"that  you  have  quoted  and  urged  that 
remarkable  prayer  of  good  old  Simeon, 
when  he  held  the  infant  Saviour  in  his 
arms,  and  you  have  urged  it  in  such  a 
way  that  I  suspect  you  look  for  the  same 
result  to  follow  its  utterance  by  you  that 
did  when  it  was  spoken  by  him." 

"You  are  right;  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  I  shall  die  soon,  and  die  sud- 
denly; but  I  will  die  safely,  too.     I  do 


not  know  the  origin  of  this  expectation, 
but  believe  it  to  be  a  premonition  from 
my  Father  in  Heaven.  My  work  here  is 
done.  You  have  told  me  that  it  has  • 
been  well  done.  If  so,  to  Him  be  all  the 
praise.  I  am  but  an  instrument,  and  a 
weak  one,  too ;  but  still  an  instrument, 
who  will  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
honor  of  the  work.  Doctor,  this  is  a 
strange  honor  to  be  conferred  upon  a  sin- 
ner, and  a  vile  one,  too;  but  a  sinner 
saved  by  grace." 

"  As  you  expect  soon  to  die,  and  to 
die  suddenly — and  I  do  not  think  the 
expectation  to  be  an  improbable  one 
— ^would  it  not  be  prudent  to  make 
such  disposition  of  your  worldly  matters 
as  you  think  to  be  right?" 

"  I  have  no  worldly  matters  to  settle. 
Doctor.  My  means  are  gone.  I  have 
nothing  to  leave  my  family  but  that 
promise  which  is  inferred  from  the  ex- 
perience  of  the  Psalmist,  and  which  has 
been  my  own  experience  too,  ^I  have 
been  young,  and  now  I  am  old,  yet  never 
have  I  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  or 
his  seed  begging  bread.'  Those  words, 
and  the  legitimate  inferences  from  them, 
I  now  adopt  as  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. The  l^acy  is  a  substantial  and 
enduring  one.  It  will  never  be  ex- 
hausted.    So  much  for  temporalities." 

"Do  you  not,"  said  I,  "sometimes 
shrink  back  from  death?  Is  there  no- 
thing horrid  in  the  thought  of  dying?" 

"  Not  to  me.  And  why  should  there 
be?  *  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
is  the  death  of  his  saints.'  If  precious 
to  Him,  will  He  not  make  it  a  gain  to 
them,  ushering  them  into  glories  un- 
speakable? Death  to  the  Christian 
should  be  a  welcome  visitant.  When  it 
comes,  the  spirits  of  just  men  are  made 
perfect." 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "how  many  good 
men,  like  Christian,  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  river 
of  death,  are  almost  overwhelmed  by  its 
waters?" 

"  Ah,  Doctor,  I  see  that  you,  too,  have 
studied  good  old  Bunyan's  book.  I 
have  esteemed  it  next  after  my  Bible. 
You  speak  of  the  account  there  given  of 
the  death  of  Christian.    Do  you  remem- 
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ber  the  one  of  that  of  Old  Honest — ^that 
chai-acter  conspicuous  among  the  fine- 
drawn ones  of  that  book?  I  remember 
it  well.  It  reads  thus :  ^  When  the  day 
that  he  was  to  be  gone  was  come,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  go  over  the  xiver. 
Now  the  river  at  that  time  overflowed 
all  its  banks  in  some  places;  but  Mr. 
Honest,  in  his  life-time,  had  spoken 
to  one  Grood-oonscience  to  meet  him 
there.  The  which  he  also  did,  and  lent 
him  his  hand,  and  so  helped  him  over.' 
Doctor,  I  have  spoken  to  Good-con- 
science myself,  and  I  think  that  he  will 
give  me  Uie  same  help  that  he  did  to 
father  Honest,  when  I  am  called  to  pass 
over  the  river,  whether  it  may  then  be 
at  high  or  low-water  point.*' 

^^  I  am  satisfied,"  said  I.  "  And  now, 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  ^rther  reason 
for  my  detention  here,  I  will  prepare 
something  for  your  relief,  should  you  be- 
come affected  again  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  attack  this  evening,  and  then  take 
my  leave." 

"Doctor,"  said  the  sick  man,  "I  may 
never  see  you  again.  And  now,  before 
you  go,  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  my  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness which  you  have  shown  to  me,  a 
stranger — ^a  poor  sick  stranger — in  a 
strange  land.  It  is  now  impossible  for 
me  to  remunerate  you.  But  among  the 
charges  which  I  will  give  my  boy,  will 
be  this  one,  that  be^re  he  begins  to 
pU.her  for  himself,  every  debt  justly  due 
by  me  shall  be  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing." 

"Say  no  more,"  I  said.  You  have 
spoken  of  this  matter  yourself.  I  am 
glad  you  have  done  so,  and  would  have 
been  disappointed  had  you  not  mentioned 
it.  Not  because  I  desire  your  money; 
for  I  can  take  nothing  from  you;  but 
because  it  is  another  pleasing  proof  of 
your  int^rity.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, lay  no  chaise  upon  your  boy. 
The  cup  of  cold  water  which  I  have 
given  you  in  the  Master's  name  was 
freely  given.  He  is  the  endorser  of 
your  obligation,  and  I  will  look  to  the 
surety  for  payment.  I  will  now  leave ; 
but  I  will  bid  you  no  formal  farewell, 
for  I  hope  to  enjoy  with  you  many  more 


pleasant  interviews.  By  the  way,  do 
not  feel  yourself  under  any  very  onerous 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  little  service  I 
have  given  you ;  for  I  have  received  as 
much  benefit  as  I  have  conferred.  And 
now  I  will  bid  you  good  night  in  the 
words  of  the  prayer,  *  The  Lord  be  with 
you.' " 

Quick  as  thought  he  responded, 

'iAnd  with  your  spirit." 

As  it  was  then  late  in  the  evening  I 
proposed  to  pass  the  house  of  Mr.  White- 
hurst  without  disturbing  the  family,  but 
I  found,  upon  reaching  the  place  where 
I  had  fastened  my  horse,  that  it  had  been 
removed,  and  as  I  believed  it  had  been 
stabled  by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  I  called  at 
at  the  house.  The  family  had  not  re- 
tired to  rest.  Anxiety  to  hear  of  the 
welfare  of  the  patient  had  kept  them  up 
until  my  return  from  his  house.  Mrs. 
Whitehurst  had  some  refreshments  in 
waiting  for  me,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
partake  of  them  before  my  return  home. 
My  detention  gave  me  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  tell  of  the  condition  of 
Harry,  but  also  to  narrate  at  length  the 
conversation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  myself  This  called  forth 
various  expressions  of  sentiment  upon 
the  subject  of  premonitions,  and  some 
remarkable  instances  of  this  species  of 
expectation  and  their  realization  were 
narrated. 

"Doctor,"     asked     Mr.    Whitehurst, 
"how  do  you  account  for  the  almost  uni-- 
versal  prevalence  of  the  belief  in   the 
reality  of  premonitions?" 

"I  can  hardly  answer  your  question," 
I  replied.  "It  is  true  that  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  has  had  a  kind  of  half-formed 
faith,  an  ill-digested  opinion  of  its  truth. 
It  has  been  said  that  Walter  Scott  was  a 
believer  in  the  *  second  sight.'  It  is  this 
gift  which  is  alluded  to  by  Campbell,  in 
his  fine  poem  ^Lochiel's  Warning,' 

*•  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical 
lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  universal  opinion 
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has  some  foundation  in  truth,  and  is  con- 
sequently entitled  to  respect." 

"Do  you  believe,  Doctor,'*  asked  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  "as  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Campbell,  that  this  is  a  faculty  of  the 
mind  undeveloped  in  youth,  but  mani- 
fested in  age  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  meant  but  to  express  the 
fact  that  such  a  belief  exists,  and  that  as 
it  is  so  prevalent,  it  is  entitled  to  some 
respect.  This  is  my  opinion.  We  know 
that  the  veil  which  separates  the  natund 
irom  the  spiritual  world  is  an  exceedingly 
thin  one;  so  thin  in  fact,  that  sometimes 
it  has  become  transparent.  When  the 
servant  of  Elisha,  encompassed,  together 
with  his  master,  by  the  hosts  of  Syria, 
who  were  searching  for  the  prophet, 
cried  out,  in  the  agony  of  his  dread, 
^Alas,  my  master,  what  shall  we  do?' 
he  had  his  eyes  opened  to  see  the  moun- 
tain upon  which  they  stood  covered  with 
horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire;  and 
had  his  mind  stayed  and  calmed  by  the 
assurance  of  Elisha,  ^  they  that  be  with 


us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
them.*  These  were  '  ministering  spirits' 
to  the  prophet  and  his  frightened  at- 
tendant. Why  may  not  these  blessed 
beings  be  pen^itted  sometimes  to  whis- 
per a  word  of  warning  or  encourage- 
ment, or  a  prediction,  into  the  ears  of 
those  they  are  commissioned  to  attend 
upon  and  to  guard  ?  This  question  con- 
tains the  gist  of  my  argument.  I  might 
extend  and  strengthen  it  by  others 
equally  suggestive  and  convincing,  drawn 
from  the  same  source.  But  it  is  too  late 
to  do  this  now." 

I  bowed  a  good-night  to  the  company, 
and  started  to  leave,  Mrs.  Bourne  light- 
ing me  through  the  hall.  When  out  of 
hearing  of  the  company,  she  said  to  me, 

"Doctor,  I  think  that  I  have  been 
spoken  to  myself,  and  that  I  will  soon 
bid  you  farewell.  Please  do  not  repeat 
what  I  have  told  you.  They  will  all 
know  it  soon  enough." 

My  heart  throbbed,  but  I  was  not  sur- 
prised. 


HUGH  MILLER.* 


BT  REV.  0.  A.   KIirOBBU&T. 


THE  publication  of  Mr.  Bayne's  Life 
of  Htigh  MiUer  will  awaken  anew 
the  interest  felt  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  our  times.  It  is,  perhaps, 
just  as  well  that  this  biography  has  been 
so  long  delayed,  for,  otherwise,  its  sub- 
ject might  have  begun  to  fade  from  the 
memory  of  this  generation.  Now,  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Bayne's  volumes, 
fascinating  both  in  their  subject  and  in 
their  style,  he  will  be  called  to  our  minds 
in  all  the  beauty  of  his  intellect,  and  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  his  moral  character. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  study  the 
lives  of  such  men.  The  consideration  of 
them  is  as  bracing  as  a  draught  of  morn- 
ing air.     It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of 


*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller. 
By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.  In  two  volumee. 
Boston :  Qoula  &  Lincoln,  187L 


this  paper  to  present,  if  he  can,  some  of 
the  lessons  that  Hugh  Miller's  life  teaches. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  the  details  of 
the  story  will  have  recourse  to  Mr. 
Bayne's  work. 

"That  Hugh  Miller  was  a  man  of 
genius,"  says  his  biographer,  with  em- 
phasis, as  he  closes  his  book,  "would 
never  have  been  called  in  question  had 
his  works  not  been  so  free  from  the 
distempers  of  genius."  We  shall  be  im- 
pressed, unquestionably,  in  reading  the 
story  of  his  life,  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  those  royally  endowed  souls 
that  only  now  and  then  are  sent  to  walk 
among  men.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, — 
the  fire  of  genius, — ^we  should  not  have 
heard  of  the  sometime  truant  school-boy 
of  Cromarty,  the  stone-mason's  appren- 
tice, the  banker's  clerk,  as  standing 
among  the  classic  names  in  English  lit- 
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erature,  or  as  being  an  authority  in  geo- 
logic science. 

And  yet  it  was  not  to  genius  alone 
tliat  he  owed  his  preeminence*  There 
have  been  men  as  splendidly  endowed  as 
he  was,  who  have  made  a  miserable  fail- 
ure of  living,  especially  when,  as  we 
ought,  we  take  into  view  life's  real  mean- 
ing. To  mention  an  example, — ^there  is 
Hugh  Miller's  countryman,  "  puir  Rob- 
bie Burns."  Genius  alone  will  not 
answer  the  grim  and  stern  purposes  of 
his  life.  More  than  this  is  needed ;  and 
these  additional  qualities  MiUer  had. 
We  may,  of  course,  admit  that  these 
other  qualities  would  not  of  themselves 
have  made  him  great,  at  any  rate  cm 
great  as  he  was.  There  was  John  Swan- 
son,  brought  up  with  Hugh,  possessed  of 
many  of  the  very  excellencies  that 
marked  Hugh's  oharacter,  his  oompanlon 
in  school  and  ramble.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  the  mention  of  him  in  Miller's 
life,  he  would  not  have  been  heard  from 
beyond  the  parishes  of  Nigg  and  Fort 
Edward.  For  John,  while  a  very  useful 
man,  was  in  no  sense  a  genius.  And 
yet  we  must  say  that  Miller's  genius,  un- 
supported by  other  and  more  reliable 
qualities,  would  have  run  to  waste. 

We  have  then  in  Hugh  Miller  a  man 
of  genius, — ^that  celestial  quality  that  is 
born  in  a  man,  not  made  by  any  training 
however  assiduous  and  elaborate; — that 
genius  is  buttressed  by  a  patient  perse- 
verance that  counts  no  labor  too  severe; 
by  a  constant  activity  that  goes  through 
life  with  wide  open  eyes,  and  listening 
ears,  and  industrious  hands ;  by  an  int^- 
rity  of  character  that  makes  the  man 
greater  than  the  genius ;  and  above  all, 
by  an  earnest  and  sincere  piety  that  looks 
at  life  as  only  the  vestibule  of  the  eternal 
temple,  that  bows  itself  humbly  as  in  the 
constant  presence  of  the  Almighty,  that 
devotes  all  its  great  powers  to  the  service 
of  the  Most  High. 

Hugh  Miller  was  a  man  of  patient  per- 
iterance.  We  must  not  connect  with 
this  the  idea  of  tameness,  for  there  was 
nothing  of  this  in  his  character.  To  bo 
sure  thb  quality  did  not  develope  itself  so 
much  in  boyhood  as  in  after  years.  His 
mother  and  uncles  are  hard  put  to  it  to 


know  what  to  do  with  the  sturdy  urchin 
who  plays  truant,  and  is  the  ring-leader 
in  mischief-making,  and  will  not  learn 
the  ^^  Latin  Eudiments."  And  this  spirit 
of  insubordination  which  led  him  to 
^^  carry  about  with  him  a  long  clasp-knife, 
with  which  to  repel  any  attack  that  might 
be  made  upon  him  by  his  uncles,"  has  its 
outcrop  in  after  years.  Professor  Mas- 
son  has  remarked  that  Miller  never  en- 
gaged in  controversial  battle  without  not 
merely  ^^  slaying,  but  battering,  bruising, 
and  beating  out  of  shape  his  antagonist." 
But  this  very  force  of  nature  is  made  to 
play  in  the  grooves  of  persevering  indus- 
try, just  as  we  make  the  mighty  power 
of  steam  do  our  bidding  in  useful  work. 

If  this  qualitv  is-not  so  remarkable  in 
him  at  first,  it  did  come  into  play  in  due 
time,  and  contributed  much  toward  mak- 
ing him  the  man  he  was.  When  the 
r^ities  of  life  began  to  press  upon  him, 
he  seems  to  realize  that  his  powers  must 
not  simply  be  exercised,  but  must  be 
brought  under  control.  He  sets  himself 
diligently,  though  at  first  with  but  indif- 
ferent success,  to  the  mastering  of  his 
trade.  Patience  and  perseverance  avail 
for  him,  as,  according  to  the  proverb,  they 
always  do.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
finds  himself  a  skilled  workman.  He 
has  left  on  record  the  importance  he  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  master 
of  his  trade.  The  careless  scholar,  he 
says,  has  opportunities  of  recovering  him- 
self. Not  so  is  it  with  the  careless  ap- 
prentice. "  For  one  workman  injured  by 
neglect  of  his  school  education,"  he 
writes,  "there  are  scores  ruined  by  neg- 
lect of  their  apprenticeship  education. 
Three-fourths  of  the  distress  of  the 
country's  mechanics,  and  nine-tenths  of 
their  vagabond  issue,  will  be  found  re- 
stricted to  inferior  workmen,  who,  like 
Hogarth's  'Careless  Apprentice,'  neg- 
lected the  opportunities  of  their  second 
term  of  education." 

He  works  steadily  at  his  trade,  so  far 
as  business  serves  him,  until,  through 
the  agency  of  friends,  whom  his  &ith- 
fulness  and  ability  have  attached  to  him, 
he  is  advanced  to  a  position  of  greater 
trust  and  better  emolument.  But  in 
this  new  occupation — bank  accountants- 
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be  shows  the  same  characteristics.  He 
sets  himself  to  master  the  details  of  the 
business,  and  bis  perseyeranoe  has  its 
reward.  The  literary  reputation  which 
be  has  by  this  time  acquired  does  not 
turn  his  head.  If  he  sucoeeds  in  the 
bank,  it  will  be,  he  has  the  good  sense 
to  see,  not  because  he  \a  the^^  literary 
lion  "  of  his  native  place,  but  because  he 
has  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness with  which  he  is  entrusted.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  gives  fiill  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned. 

It  is,  however,  preeminently  in  his 
devotion  to  literature  and  science  that 
this  indomitable  perseverance  is  seen. 
As  a  mere  boy,  while  he  will  not  learn 
the  ^^  Latin  Audimentfi,"  he  yot  devours 
all  the  books  that  come  in  his  way.  As 
an  apprentice,  he  has  some  volume  of  the 
classic  period  of  English  literature  al- 
ways on  hand.  In  the  midst  of  the 
noise,  and  rudeness,  and  discomfort  of 
the  workman's  "  toiling,"  he  devotes  his 
leisure  to  reading  and  writing.  Gifted 
with  a  retentive  memory,  he  stores  it 
with  facts,  and  opinions,  and  ideas,  to 
serve  him  at  some  future  time.  Nor  is 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  writing — 
said  by  Baron  Hume  to  be  "an  English 
style,  which  he  had  begun  to  regard  as 
one  of  the  lost  arts," — gained  without 
persistent  culture.  He  had  b^un  to 
compose  before  he  had  learned  to  write. 
"  I  was  in  the  habit,"  he  says,  "  of  quit- 
ting my  school  companions  for  the  sear 
shore,  where  I  would  saunter  for  whole 
hours,  pouring  out  long  blank  verse 
effusions  (rhyme  was  a  discovery  of  aiter 
date)  about  sea-fights,  storms,  ghosts, 
and  desert  islands."  The  poetry — ^to 
dignify  it  by  that  title — ^which  he  began 
to  write  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  takes 
much  pains  to  improve.  But  when  at 
last  his  volume  of  verse  is  published,  he 
sees  quite  plainly  that  prose  composition 
is  the  field  in  which  he  ought  to  disport 
himself.  In  perfecting  himself  here,  no 
labor  is  too  great.  His  long  letters  to 
his  friends — and  some  of  them  are  very 
long — ^he  yet  copied  that  he  might  cor- 
rect and  preserve  them.  His  volumes, 
aa  they  came  from  his  hand,  were  not 
dashed  off  in  haste,  but  were  pieces  of 


elaborate  workmanship.  His  newspaper 
articles  were  not  thrown  off,  as  an  artist 
sometimes  does  little  pieces  of  work  in 
sport;  they  are  studied  thoroughly,  and 
worked  out  carefully.  "  In  the  quality 
of  completeness,"  BSLJ8  Mr.  Bayne,  ''those 
articles  stand,  so  far  as  I  know,  alone  in 
the  records  of  journalism."  Mere  genius, 
we  all  admit,  can  do  brilliant  work,  it 
can  do  slashing  work;  but  can  it  do 
also  complete  work?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek. 

In  his  devotion  to  physical  science 
too,  this  same  characteristic  is  seen. 
Hugh  Miller  had  no  technical  scientific 
education,  but  from  his  early  youth  he 
"had  been  learning  to  read  in  a  book 
whose  lessons  he  could  not  outgrow,  and 
whose  illuminated  lettering  of  gem,  and 
flower,  and  shell,  has  a  charm  for  eye 
and  heart  which  had  been  absent  from 
the  Latin  Kudiments."  The  stream  of 
scientific  acquirements  runs  underground 
for  a  long  time  before  it  comes  to  the 
surface;  but  all  his  life  through  he  is 
studying  the  rocks,  till  he  becomes  an 
authority  on  geologic  subjects,  the  peer 
of  Buckland,  and  Murchison,  and  Lyell, 
and  Agafisiz.  Genius  had  its  place  in 
making  him  a  scientist,  as  is  illustrated 
in  his  striking  at  once  on  the  proper 
restoration  of  the  "pterichthys,"  —  a 
restoration  accepted  by  those  who  at 
first  denied  it.  But  genius  does  not 
make  the  man  of  scientific  acquirements. 
For  these  he  must  toil.  Hugh  Miller 
spared  no  toil  that  he  might  learn  all 
that  was  to  be  learned  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  rocks,  and  his  toil  bore  its 
fruits. 

In  this  characteristic  of  his  we  read  a 
most  usefiil  lesson.  It  is  the  value  of 
patient  perseverance  in  the  work  that  we 
are  set  to  do.  Men  are  differently  en- 
dowed. It  is  only  now  and  then, 
through  the  long  course  of  centuries, 
that  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  a  Luther, 
comes  into  the  world.  But  every  man 
can  toil  patiently,  perseveringly  in  the 
sphere  in  which  Ood  places  him.  If  it 
is  with  his  hands  he  must  labor,  he  can 
make  himself  a  skilled  workman,  not 
dependent  for  success  upon  "  strikes"  or 
demagogic  acts,  but  upon  hid  mastery  of 
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his  calling.  If  he  is  a  toiler  in  the  field 
of  literature,  let  him  learn  that  the  fires 
of  genius  are  not  all  that  is  necessary ; 
that  he  needs  as  well  the  most  persistent 
culture  if  he  would  he  perfect,  if  he 
would  have  what  Mr.  Bayne  charac- 
terizes as  "  the  fine  continuity"  of  Hugh 
Millers  style,  "the  ahsence  of  all  jerk- 
ing, jolting  movement,  the  caUida  junc- 
tura,  not  of  word  to  word  merely,  hut  of 
sentence  to  sentence,  thought  to  thought, 
illustration  to  illustration. 

Akin  to  this  patient  perseverance  that 
marked  Hugh  Miller's  character  was  his 
constant  activity.  This  element  we  find 
developed  early,  as  is  very  natural.  We 
have  already  had  our  attention  turned  to 
his  hahits  of  composition  when  hut  a 
hoy.  But  his  energies  are  more  than 
enough  to  fill  one  channel.  We  find 
him  early  making  and  sailing  imitations 
of  the  various  kinds  of  vessels  of  which 
he  reads  in  hooks  of  voyages.  He  turns 
his  hand  to  chemistry ;  hut  in  his  experi- 
ments is  "  wofully  unfortunate."  Then 
he  tries  painting;  hut  the  hoiling  of  the 
oil  necessary  ends  in  a  "  sublime  fire 
scene," — ^more  sublime  than  agreeable, 
and  so  the  brush  is  thrown  aside.  Vari- 
ous other  occupations  called  for  his 
attention, — ^the  tentative  efforts  of  a 
boyhood  instinct  with  vigorous  life.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  we  find  him  sketch- 
ing out  dramatic  pieces  to  be  acted  by 
his  companions,  as  they  '^went  a-gipsy- 
ing  the  long  summer  day."  He  also, 
even  at  this  early  age,  writes  "poetry." 
Just  about  the  time  his  apprenticeship 
begins  he  is  found  editing  a  tiny  maga- 
zine— "  The  Village  Observer,  or  Monthly 
MSS."  To  this  he  is  the  principal  con- 
tributor. Three  numbers,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1820,  are  published, 
when  his  apprenticeship  calls  him  to  lay 
down  the  editorial  pen  for  the  time. 

With  his  apprenticeship  b^ns  his 
more  definite  and  useful  activity.  He  is 
not  content  with  simply  learning  a  trade. 
He  will  master  that,  but  he  will  also 
gain  a  reputation  in  literature.  He  de- 
votes, therefore,  the  most  of  the  hours 
that  others  would  give  to  recreation  or  to 
mere  rest,  to  that  which  was  to  become 
Uie.real  business  of  his  life.    He  walks 


sometimes  five  i^iles  away  from  his  place 
of  abode,  after  the  hours  of  labor,  observ- 
ing with  that  minuteness  which  came  to 
be  a  habit  with  him,  and  treasuring  his 
observations  in  his  retentive  memory. 
He  reads  all  the  books  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  practises  writing  in 
long  and  full  letters  to  his  friends.  He 
studies  also  geometiy  and  architecture, 
thinking  no  labor  that  may  add  to  his 
stores  of  learning  or  culture  too  arduous. 

After  he  has  for  some  time  been  a 
journeyman,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  making  a  record,  which  he 
labels,  "Things  which  I  intend  doing, 
but  many  of  which,  experience  says, 
shall  never  be  done."  The  list  is  too 
long  to  transcribe  here ;  a  hint  of  its  con- 
tents may  be  given.  "  Part  First :  Geom- 
etry, Architecture,  Sculpture,  Drawing, 
etc."  Under  this  there  are  eleven  speci- 
fications. "Part  Second:  Literature — 
Prose  composition."  Here  there  are 
thirteen  specifications.  "Part  Third: 
Literature — Poetry."  Eighteen  specifi- 
cations. It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  came 
more  than  usually  close  to  the  scheme 
he  had  marked  out  in  putting  these  plans 
into  execution. 

During  all  the  time  he  is  accountant 
at  the  bank  he  is  engaged  during  his 
leisure  hours  in  literary  pursuits.  It  was 
while  in  this  position  that  'he  published 
the  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the 
"Intrusion"  question,  which  led  to  his 
being  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  editor  of 
the  "  Witness," — the  post  at  which  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  Litera- 
ture and  science  could  not  sufficiently 
employ  him,  so  he  must  engage  on  the 
field  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  But 
here  he  proved  himself  a  hero. 

Transferred  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  "  Witness,"  he  conduces 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  movement 
that  issued  in  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Free  Church."  But  through  all  these 
years  of  labor  and  excitement  he  finds 
time  to  pursue  what  had  now  become  a 
&vorite  occupation  with  him,  the  study 
of  Geology.  It  was  in  this  Edinburgh 
period  that  those  books  upon  which  his 
fame  will  rest  through  many  generations 
were  one  after  another  given  to  the  pub- 
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lie.    He  ould  have  kno^rii  but  few  really 
idle  minutes. 

The  record  of  his  life  thus  is  seen  to  be 
the  recr>rd  of  great  intellectual  activity. 
His  recreations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  lahirs  in  other  directions  than  that 
which  is  the  main  business  of  his  life. 
He  is  arguing,  comparing  views,  making 
investigations,  writing.  It  is  perhaps  no 
wonder  that  at  last  the  brain  gives  way, 
the  wheel  flies  apart  with  its  own  velocity. 
Such  an  excess  of  activity  is  not  to  be 
commended.  There  are  proper  bounds 
of  labor  which  ought  to  be  observed. 
^'  Is  he  not  as  much  a  suicide,*'  asks  Miller 
in  a  letter  to  Swanson  in  his  early  years, 
while  the  latter  was  at  college  and  working 
with  great  zeal, — "  Is  he  not  as  much  a 
suicide  who  swallows  death  in  the  form 
of  a  mathematical  problem,  as  he  who 
takes  an  ounce  of  opium?  The  latter  is 
certainly  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  world — there  is  no  pedantry  about 
it."  And  yet  this  activity  has  its  useful 
lesson.  There  is  without  doubt,  a  great 
deal  lost  to  the  world,  because  so  many 
men  are  content  to  dream  and  plan,  but 
lack  the  energy  to  go  forward  and  exe- 
cute. It  is  vastly  easier,  as  we  all  know, 
to  build  air-castles  of  the  wonderful 
things  we  will  do,  rather  than  to  put  our 
hands  to  the  work.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is  that  too  we  oi^n  accomplish  but 
very  little.  And  so  it  needs  constantly  to  be 
repeated  that  it  is  the  dofmg  of  anything 
that  is  the  noble  part  of  it;  not  the 
dreaming  about  it,  and  wishing  it  done. 
Wishing  himself  a  geologist  did  not  make 
Hugh  Miller  a  proficient  in  that  science. 
It  was  his  steady  toil  in  that  department; 
no  less  really  toil  because  it  was  so  de- 
lightful to  him.  Mere  literary  ambition 
did  not  endow  him  with  the  power  to 
move  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  but 
the  faith^l  labor  that  gave  him  truths  to 
utter,  and  the  ability  to  utter  them. 

Men  complain  sometimes  of  the  amount 
of  work  demanded  of  them.  There  are 
callings  in  which  by  far  too  many  de- 
mands are  made  upon  those  who  follow 
them ;  but  where  one  Hugh  Miller  is 
driven  into  insanity  by  excess  of  mental 
labor,  superinduced  upon  a  temporarily  dis- 
eased body,  a  hundred — can  we  not  ^ely 


say  a  thousand— do  not  accomplish  what 
they  might  and  ought,  simply  because 
they  fail  of  due  activity.  Lawyers 
"  cram"  for  a  special  case,  but  spend  the 
intervals  in  idleness  or  carousing.  Physi- 
cians make  their  daily  rounds,  but  faU  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  Clergymen  rest  on  the  modicum 
of  theology  they  absorbed  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  very  soon  become  rusty.  The 
consequence  is  that  clients,  and  patients, 
and  hearers  are  but  scantily  served.  A 
life,  active  even  to  the  verge  of  exhaus- 
tion, is  after  all  the  really  happy  life. 

Another  quality  of  Hugh  Miller's 
character,  upon  which  we  need  not 
dwell  long,  but  of  Which  mention 
must  be  made,  was  his  thorough  in- 
tefjfrity.  It  was  not  particularly  manifest 
when  he  was  a  boy,  for  we  find  him  at 
that  period  of  life  confounding  the  dis- 
tinction between  meum  and  tuum,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  robbing  orchards  and 
potato  fields.  But  this  is  only  the  ex- 
uberance of  boyhood ;  it  is  not  seen  in 
the  apprentice,  and  the  man  is  marked 
by  the  utmost  uprightness  and  scrupu- 
losity. As  an  instance  of  this,  \b  the 
precaution  he  takes,  when  he  has  become 
an  accountant  in  the  bank,  in  the  weekly 
transmission  of  money  between  Cromarty 
and  Tain;  he  carries  it  in  person,  and 
arms  himself  to  resist  any  attempts  at 
depredation. 

In  his  Edinburgh  career,  in  the  midst 
of  the  heat  of  a  party  struggle,  when  all 
the  intensity  of  the  man  was  enlisted  to 
attain  the  victory  for  the  side  he  oon- 
sidelred  in  the  right,  we  still  find  him 
holding  fast  to  his  integrity.  He  despises 
and  wUl  not  use  the  tricks  that  are  some- 
times resorted  to,  even  to  advance  a  good 
cause.  '^They  are  arts,"  he  says,  "  that 
can  lead  to  but  doubtful  advantages,  and 
damaging  exposures;  they  form  but 
short-lived  substitutes — ^hurtful  in  their 
life  and  offensive  in  their  death — ^for  that 
broad  and  massive  simplicity,  profound 
in  its  wisdom,  and  immortal  in  its  nature, 
which  leads  in  a  way  everlasting." 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  here  for  men  of 
our  times?  We  need  not  believe  that 
the  ages  go  backward.  It  is  easy  to 
make  broad  and  sweeping  assertions  of 
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modem  degeneracy.  But  while  we  can 
see  that  on  the  whole  there  is  progress, 
we  can  also  see  that  there  are  particular 
forms  of  evil  to  which  we  are  more  liable 
than  our  ancestors.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  those  forms  of  evil  among  us  is 
the  lack  of  just  this  high-toned  int^ity 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  Hugh  Mil- 
ler? Is  it  not  at  any  rate  true  that,  in 
many  cases,  men  who  in  private  life  are 
blameless,  in  their  more  public  care^ 
are  by  no  means  so  scrupulous?  The 
politician — an  estimable  man,  perhaps,  in 
private  life, — ^uses,  without  compunction, 
fraudulent  methods  for  gaining  his  ends. 
The  lawyer, — ^a  professing  Christian,  per- 
haps,— blends  his  talents  to  bolster  up  a 
bad  cause.  The  financier, — a  benevolent 
man,  who  endows  charitable  institu- 
tions,— sticks  at  nothing  that  will  length- 
ens his  bank  account.  In  the  life  we  are 
considering  we  read  a  rebuke  of  this 
style  of  doing.  Hugh  Miller's  character 
is  one  of  wholeness ;  it  is  sound  to  the 
very  core.  It  is  this  sort  of  character 
that  men  need.  The  life  of  true  integ- 
rity is  the  .worthy  life,  whether  or  not  it 
be  marked  by  genius. 

But  the'crowning  character  of  Miller's 
life,  that  which  made  all  the  rest  more 
valuable,  Was  his  sincere  and  earnest 
piety.  This  was  a  reality  with  him.  It 
was  not  on  the  sur&ce  of  his  nature,  a 
thing  of  names  and  smooth  utterances. 
It  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a  thing 
of  cant.  It  took  hold  of  the  very  roots 
of  his  being.  It  was  "  the  power  of  an 
endless  life,"  resting  upon  and  controlling 
the  man  in  this  stage  of  existence.  We 
see  it  showing  itself  even  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  when  the  "  hour  of 
great  darkness  "  had  so  settled  upon  him 
that  for  a  time  his  brain  reeled  and  rea- 
son was  dethroned.  "  God  and  Father 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  meroy 
upon  me ! " — this  is  the  cry  that  is 
^ng  from  him  as  he  pens  the  hurried 
words  of  farewell  to  his  dearly-loved  wife 
and  children.  The  Christian  is  evident 
through  the  frenzy  of  the  maniac. 

In  his  boyish  days  Hugh  Miller  was 
an  atheist.  "A  boy-atheist,''  he  writes 
in  a  letter  to  John  Swanson,  ^^  is  surely 
an  uncommon  character.     I  was  one  in 


reality ;  for,  possessed  of  a  strong  mem- 
ory, which  my  uncles,  and  an  early  taste 
for  reading,  had  stored  with  religious 
sentiments  and  stories  of  religious  men, 
I  was  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
either  to  do  that  which  was  right,  or,  by 
denying  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  to. set 
every  action,  good  or  bad,  on  the  same 
level."  This  atheism,  however,  as  his 
biographer  truly  says,  ^'was  a  mere  affec- 
tation,— a  drowsy  scum  on  the  surface  of 
his  nature,  with  no  real  basis  either  in 
head  or  in  heart."  It  does  not  last  long. 
He  is,  to  be  sure,  careless  of  his  religious 
interests  during  a  part  of  the  time  of  his 
apprenticeship.  It  is  some  years  before 
he  reaches  the  true  position  of  the  Christ- 
ian ;  but  he  does  at  last  reach  it.  Says 
his  biographer, — "A  profound  change 
had  passed  over  his  spiritual  nature, — 
a  change  none  the  less  penetrating  or  per- 
vasive that  its  operation  had  taken  place 
in  the  silent  chambers  of  his  soul,  and 
had  manifested  itself  in  few  external 
signs.  Through  no  paroxysms  of  self- 
accusing  agony  did  he  make  his  way  into 
the  temple  of  his  spiritual  rest.  By  no 
raptures  of  religious  enthusiasm  did  he 
announce  his  arrival  at  his  Father's  house. 
With  the  deliberate  assent  of  reason,  con- 
science, and  feeling,  he  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  solemnly  cast  in  his 
lot  with  those  who  confessed  Christ  be- 
fore men." 

We  have  not  space  to  adduce  the  evi- 
dence that  his  was  a  consistent  life.  We 
hasten  to  look  at  him  as  a  Christian  man 
of  science.  There  is  nothing  contradic- 
tory in  the  idea,  even  ^though  this  is 
sometimes  thought  to  be  the  case.  Hugh 
Miller  was  among  the  first  who  saw  that 
the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation cannot  be  contradictory,  for  both 
are  written  by  the  one  Divine  Author. 
He  oontended,  to  be  sure,  for  the  perfect 
independence  of  natural  science.  He  saw , 
just  as  Chalmers  saw,  that  we  must  not 
be  bound  by  old  traditions,  but  by  mod- 
ern facts ;  and  yet  the  more  he  studied  the 
more  he  could  see  that — ^to  use  a  popular 
mode  of  expression — Genesis  and  Greology 
are  not  contradictory.  He  would  have 
had  no  sympathy  with  a  scientist  of  the 
present  day,  who  speaks  of  the  attempts 


to  show  the  hannony  of  the  two  records 
as  "a  forcing  of  the  generous  nev  wine 
of  Science  into  the  old  bottle§  of  Juda- 
iain."  On  the  contrary,  his  indignation 
would  have  been  hot  against  the  offender. 
Had  he  lived,  we  might  have  expected 
sturdy  blows  against  those  who  thna 
sneer  at  revealed  religion,  while  they 
themselves  are  asking  the  fwth,of  the 
world  in  the  merest  hypotheaa,  or  in 
goneraliiations  resting  upon  very  slender 
basis. 

Would  that  the  lesson  of  Hugh  Mil- 
ler's piety  might  reach  the  heuts  of  men. 


It  was  his  piety  that  made  him  what  he 
was, — not  the  litterateur,  not  the  scient- 
ist, but  the  mtai.  Hugh  Miller,  the 
Christian,  is  a  greater  man  than  Hugh 
Miller,  the  geolt^t.  The  geologist 
reads  a  few  of  the  secrets  written  in  the 
rocky  leaves  of  the  Earth's  crust;  he 
oommunicatcs  them  to  his  fellow-men ; 
and  then  he  has  done  all  that  he  can  do. 
But  the  Christian,  through  the  measure- 
less i^es  of  Eternity,  is  to  be  learning 
"the  height,  and  depth,  and  breadth,  and 
length,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge." 


OFOR  a  heart  more  fervent. 
My  God,  more  purely  Thine, 
A  spirit  more  observant 

Of  all  Thy  laws  divine; 
Less  cold  when  bent  before  Thee, 

Lees  careless  in  Thy  sight; 
Mora  willing  to  adore  Thee, 
And  lore  Thee  aa  it  might  1 

Why  should  I  cast  behind  me 

The  hope  that  may  be  mine? 
When  God  hath  not  redgned  me, 

Shall  I  my  God  ree^  ? 
Leave  joy,  and  peace,  and  blessing, 

A  life — a  world  of  bliss — 
For  joys  not  worth  possessing 

In  such  a  world  as  this? 


O,  for  that  deep  devotion, 

That  grace,  whose  strength  within 
Subdues  each  wild  emotion 

Suggested  here  hy  sin ; 
Uplifts  each  warm  affection, 

And  lays  it  at  thy  feet, 
Assured  that  no  rejection 

The  contrite  soul  shall  meet! 
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A   DEFENCE    OF    ^'MOTHER   GOOSE," 


B7     OKE    OF     HEB     DAUGHTERS. 


"  BOKI  80IT  QUI  XAL  T  PBITSB.' 


NO  college  graduate,  although  many 
years  may  have  elapsed  since  the 
parchment  he  had  so  long  coveted  was 
put  into  his  hands,  if  he  he  not  without 
natural  affection,  can  repress  a  thrill  of 
pain,  or  a  sense  of  personal  injury,  if  his 
Alma  Mater  he  lightly  spoken  of     In 
like  manner  it  seems   to  me  that  no 
woman,  the  memories   of  whose  child- 
hood have  not   entirely  effaced  them- 
selves from   her  mind,  can  have  read, 
without  something  very  like  actual  pain, 
the  severe  attack  printed  in  the   May 
numher  of  Our  Monthly,  upon  our 
nursery  darling,  our  household  pet,  our 
never-failing  source  of  delight,  our  dear, 
ridiculous,    fantastical    Mother    Goose! 
We   confess  that  as  we  read  sentence 
after  sentence,   first    our   aatonishmcnt 
and   then   our  indignation  grew  apace, 
and  then  we  hecame  incredulous  as  to 
the  meaning  of  it  all,  and  hurried  to  the 
end,   in    the  hope — alas,   soon    proven 
vain — of   finding    some    words    which 
should  indicate  that  the  whole  had  heen 
written  as  a  burlesque.    We  do  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  the  writer,  who  appears 
poasessed  of  the   desire    that  children 
should  be  surrounded  by  all   good  in- 
fluences, but  we  cannot  help  feeling  as  if 
he  must  have  spent  most  of  his  life  far 
away  from  children,  or  at  least  have  per- 
sonally shared  but  few  of  their  sports. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
him  with  a  pity  akin  to  that  which  any 
person  afflicted  with  distorted  vision  in- 
spires within  our  breasts;  and  again,  we 
gaze  upon  him  with  wonder  that  he  ever 
should  have  contrived  to  draw  such  ter- 
rific meaning  from  words  which  we  gene- 
rally concede  to  be  little  else  than  jing- 
ling doggerel. 

Poor,  dear  old  Mother  Goose!   who 
has   thrown    sunshine   on   the   nursery 
floor  in  so  many  dark  and  rainy  days ) 
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who  has  helped  many  a  nervous,  weary 
mother  to  soothe  fretful  children;  whose 
quaint  rhymes  the  wisest  men  of  the 
land  have  not  been  above  enjoying,  and 
even  quoting  in  application  to  matters 
full  of  grave  import— that  she  should 
live  to  be  accused  of  inculcating  murder, 
theft,  gluttony,  cowardice,  nobody  knows 
what  not.  The  instances  quoted  by  the 
writer  do,  we  acknowledge,  allude  to 
"killing,"  but  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  ever  made  one  murderer,  or  even 
sowed  seeds  of  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation 
in  the  heart  of  any  child.  For  ourselves, 
we  cannot  remember  a  day  so  early  when 
we  were  not  entirely  familiar  with 
Mother  Goose,  and  more  recently,  one  of 
the  strong  points  whereby  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  affections  of  chil- 
dren, has  been,  in  their  own  language, 
"She  can  tell  stories  without  the  book." 
We  can  trace  no  evil  passion  in  our  own 
mind;  we  have  observed  none  in  the 
minds  of  others,  attributable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  "  The  Nursery  Witch."  Her 
incantations  have  always  been,  in  cases 
within  the  range  of  our  observation, 
more  than  harmless,  positively  benefi- 
cial.    If 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men," 

how  much  more  by  children,  from  whose 
minds  we  would  keep  anxiety  and  care, 
as  long  as  possible,  which  are  sure  to 
come  only  too  soon,  and  where  can  you 
find  nonsense  equal  to  Mother  Gt)08e? 

"  Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat. 
His  wife  coald  eat  no  lean, 
And  so,  yon  see,  betwixt  them  both, 
They  licked  the  platter  clean!" 

What  a  lesson  is  here  presented  of  the 
desirableness  of  the  mingling  of  a  variety 
of  tastes  I     What  a  picture  of  matrimo- 
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Dial  felicity!  Neither  forced  to  deport 
from  hie  or  her  own  preferences,  plenty 
of  both  kinds  provided,  the  dis^eement 
of  tastes  not  taking  away  the  appetite, 
the  platter  "licked  dean"  in  the  midst 
of  most  harmonious  intercourse. 

"Bobby  8hsf(o'»  gooe  to  na, 
Silver  bnckl«s  on  his  kuee. 
He'll  come  back  and  marry  me, 
Pretty  Bobby  Shafto. 

What  a  dainty  picture  of  true  love, 
oonstanoy,  f^th  in  each  other,  to  be 
reworded,  let  us  hope,  by  Bobby's  speedy 
return,  with  silver  coins  in  his  pocket  as 
well  as  "silver  buckles  on  his  knee!" 

"  By  a  baby  buotiag, 
Papa's  gone  a  hunting. 
Gods  to  get  a  rabbit  Bkio  , 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  io." 

That  is  the  proper  state  of  affairs 
surely.  Papa  has  gone  off  to  provide 
the  necessary  articles  for  dear  baby's 
eomfortj  mamma,  no  leas  busy,  stays  at 
home  and  cradles  the  little  one  to  sleep 
with  tender  lullabies,  keeping;  papa  in 
mind  all  day.  No  woman's  rights  aspi- 
rations for  a  wider  sphere  in  thb  happy 


"Tom,  the  piper's  son,"  certainly  came 
to  grief,  and  found  the  way  of  transgres- 
Bora  very  hard,  for 


And  Tom  went  crying  down  the  etreetl" 

Surely  he  met  with  righteous  retribu- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  "Taffy,  the  Welshman," 
the  victim  of  his  numerous  thefts  at  last 
tirpvpniini  HTiv  rpnrfition  of  the  act,  for  in 
:  up  the  poker  and 
'  wherein  justice  so 
dministered,  though 
manner. 

:re  a  moral   is  dis- 
a  our  mind  as  we 


To  dro       , 

Who  never  did  hiia  any  barm. 

Bat  killed  the  mice  in  hisfather'ibam." 

We  can  see  a  doien  little  upturned 
fiices  now,  following  the  story,  with  ex- 
prffisions  varying  at  every  development 
of  the  plot,  the  sorrow  for  poor  Pussy's 
immersion,  the  shudder  of  horror  at 
Johnny  Oreeen's  cruelty,  the  immediate 
exaltation  of  Johnny  Stout  to  the  rank 
of  hero,  and  the  fin^  review  of  the  whole 
matter,  placing  Johnny  Green's  wicked- 
ness in  ten-fold  force  as  the  fact  is  stated 
that  Pussy  was  a  futhfiil  servant,  who 
kept  the  bam  free  from  vermin. 

"  A  was  an  archer 


to  be  sure;  but  oh,  how  the  little  breasts 
swell  over  poor  froggie's  agonies,  while 
the  precious  baby  who  tumbles  from  the 
tree-top,  and  whose  situation  has  been 
illustrated  by  so  many  easy  descents  from 
lap  to  ff  oor,  is  certainly  one  of  the  earliest 
claimants  for  our  sympathy. 

The  quotations,  which  we  have  not 
copied  from  "Our  Monthly,"  we  have 
given  only  from  memory,  for  alas,  "our 
youngest"  has  attained  the  mature  age 
of  eight  years,  and  is  deep  in  the  mys- 
teries of  "The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
(by  the  way,  ought  he  to  read  them? 
Will  he  not  be  likely  to  become  a  second 
Black  Douglas  in  desperate  attacks  by 
night  upon  auld  wives  crooning  to  their 
babies  the  promise,  "the  Black  Douglas 
shall  not  catch  ye?")  During  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  however,  a  number 
of  copies  of  Mother  Goose  have  been 
well  thumbed  and  dog-eared,  and  finally 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  a  large  family, 
until  now  we  depend  upon  memory,  which 
retains  these  melodies  for  the  eutartaiu- 
ment  of  child-guests. 

For  the  most  part,  we  believe  that  the 
incidents,  like  the  words,  are  thrown  to- 
gether merely  for  the  sake  of  theyim  con- 
taJned  in  them.  A  keen  sense  of  drol- 
lery has  been  imparted  to  nearly  every 
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child — ^the  exceptions  are  so  rare  that 
they  are  anomalies,  and  we  think  Mother 
Groose  appeals  mainly  to  this  element  of 
our  natures.  Is  there  not  always  a  fasci- 
nation in  the  investing  of  the  birds,  beasts 
and  fishes,  with  the  limbs,  the  features, 
the  attributes  of  man, — ^his  passions,  his 
life,  his  motives  to  action  ?  Where  would 
be  the  fame  of  JSsop  or  La  Fontaine  if 
this  were  not  so?  And  when  the  fox  at 
the  farmer's  gate  sees  the  fat  drake,  whose 
luscious  flesh  he  covets,  and  when  he  ad- 
dresses her  in  human  language,  is  not  the 
absurdity  of  the  position  irresistibly 
comic,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  re- 
flections likely  to  arise  in  the  heart  of 
the  child?  Is  it  not  the  impossibility  of 
cradling  a  baby  in  the  tree-top  which 
makes  that  scene  so  funny?  And  what 
of  the  wonderftil  relations  existing  be- 
tween Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog, 
or  Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat,  with  the  ex- 
traordinary chain  of  circumstances  arising 
therefrom:  and  culminating  in  the  comicd 
old  woman's  courtesy  and  the  quadrupe- 
dal bow,  wherewith  the  respective  actors 
make  their  exit  from  the  scene?  Then 
who  can  resist  the 

"  old  woman  88  I've  heard  tell, 
Who  went  to  market  her  eggs  for  to  sell " — 

who  fell  asleep  and  was  robbed  ^^  on  the 
king's  highway" — and  on  awaking  was 
80  disturbed — ^poor  old  body — as  to  be 
uncertain  of  her  own  identity,  and  being 
desirous  of  verifying  it  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  little  dog,  trotted  home  in  the 
dark,  only  to  be  convinced  that  she  was 
'mt  herself,  by  the  questioning  bark  of 
the  feithful  Watch  ?  Tell  me,  0  ye  grave 
and  reverend  seigniors,  if  that  did  not 
recall  your  mothers'  smile,  would  it  not 
force  one  to  rise  to  your  lips?  To  us,  it 
is  even  now  delicious. 

Some  years  ago  a  little  book  of  dainty 
rhymes  appeared  anonymously,  entitled, 
"  Mother  Goose  for  Grown  Folks."     We 


have  since  seen  it  attributed  to  Mrs. 
Whitney,  whether  correctly  or  not,  we 
do  not  know,  though  from  the  charming 
tableau  of  Mother  Hubbard  introduced 
into  sweet "  Leslie  Gt)ldthwaite's  Summer 
among  the  White  Mountains,"  we  can 
easily  believe  that  she  did  write  it.  We 
greatly  enjoyed  at  the  time  the  bringing 
out  of  the  treasury  things  old  and  things 
new,  and  two  of  the  conceptions,  "The 
Old  Shoe"  and  "  The  Twister,"  have  lin- 
gered in  our  memory  ever  since. 

We  pray  you,  if  you  remove  this  vol- 
ume from  your  nursery  book-shelf,  with 
what  will  you  fill  the  vacancy?  The 
chUdren  must  have  nonsensical  reading; 
we  have  no  idea  that  you  would  deprive 
them  of  ftin — and  what  shall  it  be? 
There  are  many  passages  in  history,  lia- 
ble to  all  the  objections  our  critic  urges 
against  Mother  Goose,  where  tales  of  suf- 
fering and  of  sin,  of  the  apparent  success 
of  the  perpetrator  of  crime  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  victim  seem  the  promi- 
nent &cts  to  be  narrated.  You  must 
shut  out  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  their 
Oriental  hyperbole,  their  wonderful  genii 
and  gnomes,  their  &,ithfrLl  Morgianas,  and 
their  fortunate  Aladdins.  You  must 
banish  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  Blue 
Beard,  and  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  even 
lovely  Cinderella,  along  with  her  fiury 
god-mother,  if  you  include  her  in  your 
cat^ory  of  wttckes.  It  is  hard  to  say  at 
what  age  you  would  allow  a  young  per- 
son to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hamlet 
or  Othello. 

Then  let  us  laugh  with  our  children 
over  the  nonsense;  let  us  sigh  with 
them  over  the  tragedies;  let  us  echo 
their  wishes  that  the  naughty  people 
may  be  punished,  and  the  good  reward- 
ed, and  so  Mother  Goose  shall  oontinne 
to  be,  as  she  has  so  long  been,  the  de- 
light of  old  and  young,  and  grave  and 

gay. 

"  And  now,  my  story  is  done." 
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CHANGES  IN  CELESTIAL  SCENERY. 

ST  PBOFESaoB  DANIEL  ECBKWOOD,    LL.D. 


IT  IB  a  matter  of  nniveretJ  obeeiration 
that  the  earth's  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  produce  r^ulor  variations  in  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens.  Apart  from 
this  fiict,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  oon- 
atellationa  is  frequently  said  to  remun 
identical  from  B»e  to  age.  This  idea  of 
relative  rest  is  indicated  bv  the  tena  fixed 
»lart,  which  has  come  down  to  ns  from 
remote  antiquity.  The  Greek  philoso- 
phers re^rded  those  heavenly  bodies 
which  seemed  to  preserve  the  same  posi 
tions  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  m 
eted  to  the  celestial  vault.  Not  unfre- 
quently  writers  of  our  own  day,  in  re 
ring  to  the  scenery  of  the  heavens,  re- 
mark that  the  same  confi^rations  of 
stars  which  we  now  behold  were  gazed 
upon  by  the  progenitors  of  our  race. 
This  view  of  perpetual  sameness  is  how- 
.  ever  erroneous.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  nature  and  extent  of  the  most 
obvious  changes  that  have  already  oc- 
curred, and  to  indicate  a  few  of  those 
which  science  assures  us  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  future. 

1.  CAonps*    of    Color. — Sinus    was 
charactemed  by  Ptolemy  ns  a  fiery-red 
star,  and  classed  as  to  color  with  Anteres, 
Arcturus,  and  Aldebaran.     Similar  testi- 
mony in  rt^ard  to  its  ancient  color  is 
given  by  Seneca,  who  states  expressly  that 
at  his  time  Sinus  was  rediier  than  Mars. 
This  star,  as  is  well  known,  is  now  of  a 
brilliant  white.     Important  changes  in 
the  physioal  constitution  of  the  body,  or 
3  surrounding  abnos- 
i  have  occurred  since 
ij.     \or  is  evidence 
id  changes  even   in 
double  stars.  Gamma 
Delphini,  when  first 
Uiam  Herschel,  were 
:  present  the  lai^r 
is  yellow,  and  the 
ler  instanoee  of  varia- 


tion in  color  are  well  known  to  astrono- 
mers. 

2.  New  and  Lott  Start. — History  af- 
fords numerous  instances  of  the  sudden 
outburst  of  stars  where  none  had  been 
previously  viable.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  these  new  stars,  without  any 
exception,  have  again  disappeared.  The 
celebrated  star  of  November  11th,  1572, 
which  surpassed  Sirins  in  splendor,  and 
was  visible  even  at  noon,  commenced 
growing  fainter  within  six  weeks  Irom 
the  time  of  its  disoovery,  and  in  seven- 
teen months  had  entirely  vanished.  Such 
phenomena  indicate  great  physical  con- 
vulsions, and  suggest,  moreover,  the  prob- 
able eiislencc  of  numerous  opaque  bodies 
in  the  sidereal  spaces. 

But  a  considerable  number  of  other 
BtaTB,  of  whose  first  appearance  we  have 
no  record,  have  entirely  ceased  to  be  visi- 
ble. The  catalogue  of  Ptolemy  contains 
four  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  near 
the  southern  Fish,  which  have  not  been 
seen  in  modem  times.  As  they  are  not 
found  in  the  catalc^e  of  Ulugh  Beigh 
(1433)  they  must  have  disappeared  Be- 
tween the  second  and  fitWnth  centuries. 
A  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  In  the 
constellation  Hercules,  observed  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  in  1781  and  1782, 
has  not  been  seen  since  1790.  Two 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude  totally 
disappeared  from  the  constellation  Argo 
between  1664  and  1668.  These  phe- 
nomena have  given  rise  to  much  curious 
speculation.  If  the  extinguished  orbs 
were  suns  to  surrounding  planets,  the 
latter  must  have  been  left  in  total  darit- 

3.  Change*  rendtaig  from  the  Pre- 
cetiion  of  ih«  Equinoxet. — It  is  well 
known  that  in  oonseqaence  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equnoxes  the  pole  of  the 
equator  revolves  around  that  of  the 
ediptie,  at  a  distance  of  about  23}  de- 
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grees ;  the  revolution  being  completed  in 
25^800  years.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
effect  of  precession  on  the  polar  star — 
the  most  practically  useixil  star  in  the 
heavens,  whether  to  the  astronomer  or 
the  seaman."* 

The  present  pole  star,  Alpha  Ursse 
Minoris,  is  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half 
from  the  true  pole,  which  it  is  slowly 
approaching.  It  will  reach  its  least  dis- 
tance from  that  point — ^less  than  half  a 
degree — about  A.  D.  2095.  Six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  years  ago,  or  about 
the  epoch  of  the  Adamic  creation,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  was  thirty-three  de- 
grees. Consequently,  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  Palestine  and  the  country  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  it  dipped 
beneath  the  horizon— or,  in  other  words, 
rose  and  set — every  twenty-four  hours. 
It  will  begin  to  disappear  beneath  the 
horizon  of  New  York  about  A.  D.  11000. 
At  the  time  referred  to  (B.  C.  4500) 
the .  bright  star  Iota  Draconis  was  near 
the  pole ;  but  for  several  thousand  years 
preceding  that  epoch  the  northern  hemis- 
phere had  been — em  the  southern  is  at 
present — ^without  any  conspicuous  pole 
star.  Iota  Draconis  was  succeeded  by 
Alpha,  of  the  same  constellation,  B.  C. 
3800.  The  nearest  approach  of  the 
latter  to  the  pole  occurred  B.  C.  2800. 
Kappa  Draconis  became  the  pole  star 
about  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  "within  a  few  centuries  of  our 
era,  when  it  gave  place  to  our  present 

*  CycU  of  Ctlt&iiaX  Ohjects,  by  the  late 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  Vol.  II.,  p.  28.  It 
may  not  he  known  to  some  of  oar  readers 
that  this  distinguished  anther,  navigator  and 
astronomer,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Admiral 
Smyth  was  the  son  of  J.  B.  P.  Smyth,  Esq., 
who.  at  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War, 
was  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  S. "  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  mother  country  ; 
but  the  success  of  the  revolutionists  was  fatal 
to  his  fortunes,  and  the  only  compensation 
his  family  ever  received  for  the  loss  of  large 
possessions,  was  the  granting  of  a  small 
annuity  to  Mrs.  Smyth  aft«r  the  death  of  her 
hnshand,  which  followed  closely  on  the 
termination  of  the  war." — Monthly  Notices^ 
R.  A.  S..  Vol.  XXVI. 


Polaris,  The  stars  which  in  the  distant 
future  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  dis- 
tinction, together  with  the  dates  of  their 
least  distance  from  the  pole,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gamma  Cephei  .  .  A.  D.  4200 
Alpha  Cephei  .  .  "  7500 
Delta  Cygni  ...  .  .  "  11500 
Vega "    13700 

In  consequence  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  all  stars  between  certain 
parallels  of  latitude  have  alternate  periods 
of  visibility  and  invisibility;  a  complete 
cycle  corresponding  to  one  revolution  of 
the  pole  of  the  equator  around  that  of 
the  ecliptic.  These  parallels  vary  with 
the  place  of  observation :  those  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York  being  the  celestial 
parallels  of  26  and  73  degrees  S.* 

No  star  whose  latitude  is  less  than  26 
degrees  can  ever  become  invisible  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  whose  latitude  exceeds  73 
degrees  south  can  ever  become  visible. 
The  meridian  altitude  of  all  southern 
stars  between  90  and  270  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude is  slowly  decreasing;  that  of  all 
others,  gradually  increasing. 

Some  of  the  stars  and  constellations 
between  26  and  73  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude are  as  follows :  Sirius,  and  the  whole 
of  Canis  Major,  Fomalhaut,  the  Centaur, 
the  Southern  Cross,  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Orion.  Humboldt  remarks 
that  "at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  there  were 
visible  on  the  horizon  of  Alexandria,  the 
Altar,  the  feet  of  the  Centaur,  the  South- 
em  Cross,  then  included  in  the  Centaur, 
and  Canopus."  Alpha  Centauri  was 
still  visible  at  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
B.  C.  300.  Ten  thousand  years  ago  its 
meridian  altitude  at  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington was  about  30  degrees.  At  that 
time  Sirius  did  not  appear  above  our 
horizon ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  our  latitude  these  two  magnificent 
stars  can  never  he  within  the  circle  of 
perpetual  occultation  at  the  same  time, 

*  A  precise  discussion  woald  require  that 
the  effect  of  refraction,  as  well  as  the  varia- 
tion in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  For  this  reason 
the  statements  that  follow,  to  the  close  of 
the  3d  section,  lay  no  claim  to  exactntis. 
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The  whole  constellation  of  the  Southern 
Gross  was  visible  in  Southern  Europe 
until  after  the  commencement  of  historic 
times.  Its  brightest  star,  however,  will 
not  reappear  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
till  about  A.  D.  20,000.  Fomalhaut, 
one  of  the  standard  Greenwich  stars,,  is 
gradually  rising  higher  in  the  Southern 
heavens.  Less  than  four  thousand  years 
ago  it  was  invisible  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York.  It  will  attain  its  greatest 
meridian  altitude,  51  degrees,  about  A.  D. 
10,300.  It  first  rose  above  the  horizon  of 
Greenwich  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
4.  Changes  Prodvced.  hy  the  Proper 
Motion  of  the  Stars. — Had  the  sun  and 
the  fixed  stars  no  progressive  motion  in 
space  it  is  evident  that  at  the  end  of 
25,800  years — ^the  Annus  Magnus  of 
which  we  have  spoken — ^the  cycle  of 
changes  would  be  accomplished,  the  origi- 
nal aspect  of  the  heavens  restored,  and 
the  same  variation  again  repeated  in 
indefinite    succession.      This,   however, 


will  not  be  the  case.  The  proper  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  though  causing  little 
change  in  their  relative  positions  during 
the  lifetime  of  any  observer,  will  have 
produced  a  manifest  variation  in  258 
centuries.  Arcturus,  at  its  present  rat« 
of  motion,  will  have  passed  over  16 
degrees ;  Alpha  Centauri,  26 ;  and  Epsilon 
Indi,  55.  "  The  Southern  Cross,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  will  not  always  shine  in  the 
heavens  exactly  in  its  present  form ;  for 
the  four  stars  of  which  it  consists  move 
with  unequal  velocity  in  different  paths." 
Our  celestial  scenery  is  thus  by  slow  but 
perceptible  d^ees  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  transformation.  The  old  con- 
stellations must,  in  the  course  of  future 
ages,  be  broken  up ;  and  new  configura- 
tions, the  forms  of  which  cannot  now  be 
foretold,  take  their  places.  Should 
astronomers  exist  upon  our  planet  a 
thousand  centuries  hence,  their  celestial 
nomenclature  must  be  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  present  epoch. 
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AMONG  the  portraits  of  my  father's 
family  was  one  which  we  children 
always  regarded  with  secret  awe.  It  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  the  pictures  of 
our  papa  and  mamma,  for  it  represented 
a  soldier  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  clad  in  the  singular  costume  of  the 
Croats.  A  pair  of  fiery  eyes  looked  out 
from  under  the  broad-brimmed  slouched 
hat  with  an  expression  of  daring,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  true  magnanimity.  The 
face  was  sunburnt  and  the  beard  very 
heavy.  The  portrait  was  always  desig- 
nated as  the  "  Croatian  Ancestor."  We' 
had  never  learned  the  history  of  this  an- 
cestor till  one  day  Christian  came  home 
from  school  very  much  excited,  and  said, 
"Mother,  I  have  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
carpenter,  Gottlieb.  He  says  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  so  wild,   for  our 


great-grandfather  was  a  Croat  and  a  can- 
nibal. 

The  mother  did  not  take  this  charge 
much  to  heart,  and  Christian's  tears  were 
soon  dried  up  when  she  qssured  him  by 
saying,  "  As  for  being  a  Croat,  your  great- 
grandfather was  certainly  a  Croatian  chief, 
but  he  was  no  cannibal.  He  died  here 
in  his  own  beautiful  home,  a  good  evan- 
gelical Christian.  Now,  call  Fritz  and 
Henry,  Conrad  and  your  sisters,  and  I 
will  tell  you  about  our  Croatian  ances- 
tor.*' 

The  little  audience  were  soon  assem- 
bled, eager  for  the  story  they  had  long 
wished  to  hear,  which  their  mother  re- 
lated to  them  as  follows: 

"Your  father  and  the  schoolmaster 
have  told  you,  children,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War  our  city  fared 
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particularly  hard,  although  we  had  a 
good  magistrate,  who  could  speak  the 
ememy's  language,  and  who  earnestly  in- 
terceded for  us.  The  barbarians  were 
quartered  in  the  city,  and  life  and  pro- 
perty were  never  secure. 

"  Provisions  became  terribly  dear.  Mr. 
Brenner  was  Burgher- Master.  He  had 
an  only  daughter,  Magdalene,  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  in  the  whole  city.  She 
was  besides,  very  talented  and  highly 
educated,  a  favorite  with  the  pastor,  who 
had  instructed  her  from  her  childhood, 
and  was  delighted  with  her  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Magdalene  was  a  quiet,  modest  girl,  but 
she  had  a  dauntless  spirit.  When  the 
news  came  that  a  regiment  of  Croats  was 
approaching  and  would  be  stationed  in 
the  city,  most  of  the  citizens  placed  their 
wives  and  daughters  in  secure  hiding- 
places  ;  but  Magdalene  wished  to  remain 
with  her  father.  A  chief  and  two  sol- 
diers were  quartered  at  the  Burgher- 
Master's. 

"The  chief  was  a  handsome,  stately 
man,  though  somewhat  fierce  in  his  ap- 
pearance. From  the  first  hour  of  his 
coming  to  the  Burgher-Master's  he  could 
not  turn  his  eyes  from  Magdalene. 
When  she  noticed  this  she  secluded  her- 
self as  much  as  possible;  only  when  she 
heard  on  the  second  day,  through  one  of 
her  father's  servants,  that  a  soldier  had 
failed  in  some  duty,  and  was  liable  to 
severe  punishment,  she  went  to  the  chief 
and  entreated  that  he  would  pardon  the 
poor  fellow.  This  request  he  at  once 
granted. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the 
chief  was  to  take  his  departure,  he  asked 
Magdalene  if  she  would  go  away  with 
him  as  his  wife.  ^  He  was  now  about  to 
go  home  where  he  had  a  beautiful  estate, 
and  he  was  of  good  family.'  Magdalene 
told  him  in  few  words  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  leave  her  fatherland,  and  that 
she  'could  never  marry  a  Croat  and  a 
Catholic'  When  the  Croat  heard  these 
words  he  threw  his  heavy  falchion  on  the 
ground  in  hot  anger,  and  said  not  another 
word. 

"  Early  the  next  morning  the  Croatian 
troops  prepared  for  departure.     The  chief 


mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  gath- 
ering place.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards the  troops  were  riding  through  the 
city  at  a  rapid  gallop.  They  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  worth  seeing.  But 
what  moved  Magdalene  Brenner  to  take 
her  station  where  she  could  watch  the 
wild  cavalcade,  I  do  not  know.  As  they 
swept  past  the  Burgher-Master's  house, 
however,  the  chief,  who  had  been  keep- 
ing the  house  in  view  even  from  a  dis- 
tance, discovered  the  door  open,  and 
within  Fraulein  Magdalene  standing  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  hall  stairs.  Quick 
as  thought  he  sprang  from  his  horse, 
rushed  into  the  house,  seized  her  hand 
and  tried  to  draw  her  away  with  him. 

"Magdalene  resisted,  and  threw  her 
arm  around  the  wooden  head  which 
mounted  the  balustrade.  In  a  second 
the  chief  drew  his  falchion,  and  without 
doing  any  injury  to  Magdalene,  cut  off 
the  wooden  head.  Then  he  lifted  Mag- 
dalene like  a  child,  sprang  into  his  saddle' 
again,  and  galloped  away  after  his  com- 
rades. 

"  The  stairs  with  the  beheaded  balustrade 
are  still  standing.  You  can  see  them  in 
the  house  of  the  dyer,  Zoller.  The 
Burgher-Master  wept  aloud  when  he  saw 
his  child  carried  away  as  in  a  storm  of 
wind.  The  citizens  crowded  the  streets 
and  rushed  to  the  windows  uttering  cries 
of  terror.  They  would  rescue  her,  but 
how  ?  To  ride  in  pursuit  would  be  vain, 
for  the  good  horses  had  all  been  taken 
away,  and  in  such  a  race  poor  ones  would 
be  useless.  They  ran  on  foot  as  far  as 
they  could  see  them  for  the  dust.  Then 
they  turned  back  in  utter  helplessness. 

The  Burghermaster  was  completely 
crushed.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  give 
up  his  office,  and  wandered  about  like  a 
shadow.  The  citizens  continually  vexed 
their  minds  with  the  question,  how  may 
it  fare  with  Magdalene,  the  fathers 
favorite  and  the  most  distinguished 
young  lady  in  the  city,  and  now  carried 
away  by  a  Croatian  chief  on  a  wild  horse  ? 
They  could  not  tell,  but  I  can  tell  you 
now,  because  it  was  afterwards  learned 
from  herself 

"  The  chief  pitied  her,  and  repented 
his  rash  step.     He  treated  her  in  every 
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respect  aa  a  dear  sister;  guarded  her  as  | 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  cared  for  her 
comfort  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
He  neither  could  nor  wished  to  take  her 
back  to  her  home,  and  at  length  they 
reached  the  land  of  the  Croats.  There, 
she  consented  to  become  his  wife,  and, 
since  he  had  a  really  kind  heart,  and 
Magdalene  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  him, 
she  came  to  live  very  contentedly  with 
him — although  sometimes  her  heart  was 
almost  broken  with  home-sickness — ^in  a 
strange  country,  among  a  strange  people, 
with  a  strange  creed.  They  were  all 
Roman  CathoUcs,  and  only  in  the  great- 
est secrecy  could  she  read  the  Bible 
and  the  beautiful  hymn  book  which  she 
had  found  among  her  husband's  spoils 
of  war. 

'^  It  seemed  to  her  often  that  her  hus- 
band grew  kinder  and  more  tender  every 
day,  and  her  heart  could  not  but  warm 
into  genuine  love  for  him.  She  observed 
that  he  frequently  repaired  to  a  little 
room  where  they  were  accustomed  to  hold 
their  devotions.  One  day  she  followed 
him  softly,  and  found  him  engaged  in 
reading  the  Bible,  while  the  tears  were 
coursing  down  his  sunburnt  cheeks.  He 
looked  up  at  her,  and  said  in  a  gentle 
tone,  ^Magdalene,  I  believe  what  is 
written  here  is  true.'  Then,  to  her  un- 
speakable joy,  he  told  her  how  he  had 
once,  by  accident,  looked  into  her  Bible, 
and  since  then  had  diligently  studied  it ; 
how  from  it  he  had  learned  a  better  way 
to  pray  than  with  his  rosary,  and  how  he 
now  wished  from  his  heart  to  serve  God 
in  her  way.  With  tears  of  joy  Magdalene 
thanked  Uod  that  He  had  let  her  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  wild  Croatian  chief  whom 
He  had,  through  her  indirect  instru- 
mentality, changed  to  a  pious,  believing 
husband. 

"The  Croat  soon  found  he  could  not 
remain  in  his  own  country  with  his  new 
religion,  and  it  was  no  longer  necessiiy 
for  Magdalene  to  plead  with  him  to  take 
her  back  to  her  native  land.  About  ten 
years  after  Mt^dalene  had  been  carried 


away  by  the  warrior  chief,  she  returned 
with  her  Christian  husband.  You  can 
imagine  how  great  was  the  astonishment 
of  the  people  when  they  heard  that  Mag- 
dalene Brenner  had  come  back  again  with 
the  Croat.  They  ran  to  and  fix)  almost 
as  excitedly  as  on  the  day  when  she  had 
been  forcibly  borne  ftom  their  midst. 
She  was  still  a  right  beautiful  woman — a 
pity  it  is  there  has  been  no  picture  of  her 
preserved. 

"  The  old  Burgher-Maater  almost  died 
with  joy  when  he  looked  upon  his  only 
child  again,  but  he  survived  the  joyfU 
event,  and  lived  with  her  several  years. 
The  Croat  brought  much  wealth  with 
him.  (}old  was  at  that  time  rare  in  the 
land.  He  bought  a  beautiful  home  and 
lived  in  peace  and  content  with  his  wife 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  quiet,  God- 
fearing man,  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
house  of  God;  but  the  people  always  re- 
garded him  with  suspicion,  and  affirmed 
that  when  he  walked  in  his  grounds  in 
the  evening,  he  made  strange  signs  in 
the  air,  which  they  believed  he  did  to 
exert  some  wizard-like  influence  over  the 
weather.  No  one  ever  heard  any  ill  of 
him.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  he  was 
often  homesick  for  his  native  land,  and 
never  could  quite  feel  that  this  was  his 
home.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  they  soon  learned  not  to  fear 
the  bearded  stranger.  His  only  son — 
born  in  this  oountry — ^was  the  father  of 
your  great-grandfather.  But  our  family 
seem  not  to  have  inherited  the  Croat's 
warlike  charact3r,  for  there  has  been  no 
military  personage  in  the  family  since  his 
time.  Beside  his  portrait  you  see  the 
coat  of  arms  belonging  to  his  family. 
That  bright  star  he  added  in  honor  of  his 
wife's  name,*  and  in  memory  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  to  him  a  *  star  of  Bethlehem ' 
to  lead  him  to  the  true  Saviour.  That  is 
the  history  of  our  ancestor,  the  Croat, 
by  which  you  see  he  was  quite  other 
than  a  ^  cannihalJ 
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^*  BARKIS  IS  WILLIN'." 


BY  BLANCHE. 


IT  was  a  stormy  evening,  and  I  had  just 
seated  myself  with  my  books  for  an 
hour  of  uninterrupted  study.  But  my 
attention  was  accidentally  directed  to  an 
article  in  the  evening  paper,  signed,  ^'A 
Strong  Minded  Woman/'  and  containing 
the  following  startling  sentiments :  "  Wo- 
men are  possessed  of  certain  inalienable 
rights;  among  these  are  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot-box,  and  eligibility  to  pub- 
lic offices.  From  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  they  are  and  always  have  been  un- 
justly excluded,  and  it  is  the  unquestiona- 
ble duty  of  all  true  members  of  this  op- 
pressed branch  of  human  society  to  de- 
mand at  once  their  enfranclusement." 

While  speculating  upon  the  various 
results  which  might  ensue  from  such  a 
course  of  action,  the  question  arose  in 
my  mind  whether  the  stronger  sex 
would  be  wUling  to  surrender  so  large  a 
share  of  the  control  of  affietirs.  / 

Just  at  this  point  my  meditations  were 
interrupted  by  a  great  commotion  behind 
me.  Turning  about,  I  perceived  that  a 
well-worn  copy  of  David  Copperfield  had 
started  forward  from  the  book-shelves 
and  stood  poised  upon  its  aged  covers, 
evidently  preparing  for  a  leap.  Another 
moment  and  it  flew  across  the  room  and 
buried  itself  among  the  coals  in  the  grate. 
I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  my  first 
astonishment  at  this  unwonted  demon- 
stration, when  a  new  prodigy  appeared ; 
for  the  flames  of  the  burning  volume 
had  hardly  died  away,  when,  phoenix 
like,  there  arose  from  the  ashes,  not  a 
new  edition  of  David  Copperfield,  but 
two  human  figures. 

While  I  was  wondering  upon  what  er- 
rand these  strange  beings  had  come,  the 
grate  underwent  a  sudden  transformation, 
and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  strikingly  similar  to  the 
carriers-cart  so  graphically  described  by 


Dickens.  Scanning  them  closely,  I  re- 
cognized, by  the  wizened  fes^tures  of  the 
one,  and  the  buttonless  outfit  of  the 
other,  that  illustrious  couple,  Barkis  and 
Peggotty.  As  I  gazed,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
curtain  were  rolled  back,  and  I  beheld  a 
great  highway,  across  which  was  stretched 
a  sign-board  marked,  "The  journey  of 
life."  Along  this  road  Barkis  and  Peg- 
gotty were  slowly  travelling. 

Upon  inspection  I  perceived  that  the 
vehicle  in  which  they  rode  was  con- 
structed upon  true  democratic  principles. 
It  was  loaded  with  various  articles,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  property  of  the  travel- 
lers. Many  of  these  articles  were  label- 
led, and  I  was  able  to  read  some  of  the 
names. 

One  large  parcel  contained  Religious 
Liberty,  and  another.  Freedom  of  the 
Press;  a  third  contained  Agricultural  In- 
terests, and  a  fourth.  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, and  BO  on.  In  one  corner  of  the 
wagon  was  a  bundle  of  a  rare  and  ex- 
ceedingly perishable  commodity  called 
Human  Happiness,  over  which  Peggotty 
exercised  a  special  care.  While  Barkis 
sat  upon  the  front  seat  and  held  the  reins 
of  government  in  one  hand  and  the  rod 
of  chastisement  in  the  other,  it  was  her 
duty  to  guard  this  most  valuable  treas- 
ure, and  by  the  exercise  of  a  certain  skill 
of  her  own,  to  steady  it,  lest  by  the  jolt- 
ings of  the  vehicle  it  might  be  banged 
about  and  damaged,  or,  possibly,  thrown 
out  and  lost. 

While  I  was  watching  these  things  the 
paper  which  had  occupied  my  attention 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  unluckily 
slipped  from  my  hand,  and  by  some 
strange  chance  floated  down  the  road  to- 
wards Peggotty.  She  took  it  up  and 
read  the  article  written  by  the  strong- 
minded  woman.  Soon  she  seemed  to  be 
very  uneasy,  and  at  last  I  heard  her  say, 
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"  Barkis,  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  sit 
alone  on  the  front  seat  while  I  remain 
here/' 

"But,"  said  Barkis,  "the  seat  which 
you  occupy  is  the  easiest,  and  besides 
there  is  no  room  for  you  here.*' 

At  this  Peggotty  declared  that  "  Barkis 
was  a  tyrant,"  and  that  "she  did  not  feel 
as  if  it  was  her  duty  to  submit  to  his  in- 
justice any  longer.  It  was  her  right  and 
privilege  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  and 
help  in  the  driving.  If  there  were  no 
room,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  put  in  an 
amendment  for  her  benefit."  Barkis 
here  remarked  "that  that  would  make 
the  sixteenth  time  their  establishment 
had  been  mended,"  but  he  evidently  did 
not  say  this  by  way  of  objection,  for  his 
only  reply  to  her  clamorous  demands  was, 
"Barkis  iswillin'." 

So  Barkis  being  "  willin* "  and  Peg- 
gotty "waiting,"  the  change  was  speedily 
effected.  But  no  sooner  was  she  estab- 
lished in  her  new  position  than  a  dispute 
arose  about  the  driving.  Peggotty  in- 
sisted upon  performing  at  least  half  of  this 
duty,  and  so  to  make  matters  equal,  they 
divided  the  lines,  Peggotty  taking  one 
and  Barkis  the  other. 

They  found  ^  however,  that  this  plan 
did  not  work  very  well,  for  the  reason 
that  they  did  not  always  pull  in  the  same 
direction.  After  a  while  Peggotty  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better 


for  one  to  drive,  and  she  accordingly  took 
both  reins.  At  this  moment  they  came 
to  a  rough  place  in  the  road,  which  caused 
such  a  jolting  that  the  packages  in  the 
back  part  of  the  vehicle  beaune  very 
much  disturbed,  and  at  last  the  bundle  of 
Happiness  dropped  out.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  general  disorder,  and  the 
horse,  becoming  unmanageable,  dashed 
down  a  slope  into  a  valley  named  Social, 
Political  and  Moral  Ruin.  As  they  were 
going  down — and  it  was  the  last  thing  I 
heard  Peggotty  say — ^the  woman  called 
out,  "  Barkis,  hadn't  I  better  sit  on  the 
back  seat?"  An  answer  came,  faintly 
and  tremulously,  "  Barkis  is  willin'." 

As  I  sat  straining  my  eyes  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  one  more  glimpse  of  these 
strange  travellers,  I  became  conscious  of 
a  sensation  of  heat;  then  the  great  high- 
way and  the  dark  valley  seemed  to  be 
rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  and  I  found  myself 
seated  once  more  before  the  glowing 
grate. 

After  reflecting  upon  the  strange  scene 
I  had  witnessed,  I  came  to  regard  it  as, 
perhaps,  a  dream.  But  if  such  it  was,  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  unlike  most  dreams, 
it  had  a  moral,  and  if  the  moral  were  in- 
interpreted,  it  would,  no  doubt,  read  some- 
thing like  this :  It  is  not  always  wise  or 
safe  for  Peggotty  to  take  the  front  seat, 
and  hold  thS  reins  of  government,  even 
if  "Barkis  iswillin'." 


DAYBREAK. 
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TTH3UR  heartsick  watchers  by  our  dying  father's  side, 
^        Sat  out  the  murky,  sorrow-breeding  night, 
We,  waiting  prayerfully  the  flow  of  morning's  tide, 
But  he,  the  dawn  of  sweet,  unlading  light. 

At  length  his  daylight  dawned,  and  glory  lit  his  face 
With  radiant  beams,  whose  splendor  still  increased, 

And,  as  he  soared  transfigured  to  God's  holy  place, 
Lo !  morning  kindled  in  our  moumiul  East. 
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THE  FLOWERS  ON  THE  ROCK. 


BT  OBACE  WEBSTEB  HINSDALE. 


THERE  are  some  beautiful  nodding 
honeysuckles  just  a  few  steps  from 
where  I  am  sitting.  They  are  quite 
tempting,  for  they  bring  to  my  recollec- 
tion the  years  of  my  childhood,  when  I 
went  to  the  woods  for  the  gay  and  grace- 
ful flowers,  which  loved  the  shade  of  the 
silent  forests,  and  the  banks  of  the  sweet 
clear  brooks.  I  am  looking  at  the  bunch 
of  columbine  with  longing  eyes,  but  I 
must  be  content  to  look ;  it  is  not  safe 
for  me  to  try  to  pluck  the  flowers,  for 
they  cling  to  a  rock  which  overhangs  the 
precipice  near  which  I  am  seated. 

It  is  well  enough  for  that  green  and 
golden  humming  bird  to  stop  and  draw 
the  honey  out  •  of  those  cool  and  hollow 
spurs,  but  /  must  be  warned  by  my 
knowledge  of  the  peril  to  which  I  expose 
myself,  if  I  venture  upon  such  a  danger- 
ous spot.  The  flowers  are  innocent  and 
beautiful  things,  but  they  are  in  a  dan- 
gerous place ;  I  must  leave  them  where 
they  hang,  and  not  let  their  beauty  tempt 
me  into  the  abyss  and  torrent  below.  I 
can  look  down  from  the  place  where  I 
stand  into  that  mad  whirl  of  waters; 
what  power  should  I  have  to  save  myself 
if  I  were  hurled  into  its  depths? 

These  aw^l  places  and  aspects  of  na- 
ture have  their  full  parallels  in  the  moral 
world ;  there  are  places  of  terrible  danger 
to  the  soul,  and  they  are  found  in  our  daily 
walks.  There  are  tempting  delights  on 
the  edge  of  spiritual  precipices;  if  their 
attraction  is  sufficient  to  overcome  jour 
sense  of  danger  and  our  earnestness  in 
prayer,  it  wiU  be  at  the  risk  of  our  eter- 
nal ruin. 

Sometimes  in  ignorance  we  are  drawn 
into  spiritual  danger;  we  walk  blindly,  re- 
refusing  to  be  led  by  the  Divine  Spirit; 
sometimes  the  lost  soul  will  trace  its  ever- 
lasting miseiy  to  some  lUilt  thing,  so  small 
that  it  was  not  seen  till  the  light  of  eter- 
nity glared  upon  it.     It  was,  perhaps,  a 


careless,  inconsiderate  "yes,"  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  temptation  deman- 
ded a  firm  and  resolute  "  no ;"  or  it  was 
the  beginniitg  of  an  evil  course,  the  first 
step  to  utter  ruin.  Many  a  traveller  has 
walked  with  a  feeling  of  entire  security 
on  the  very  verge  of  an  Alpine  cliff,' un- 
til his  foot  was  incautiously  set  upon  a 
rolling  stone,  which  caused  his  headlong 
fall  into  the  horrible  caverns  of  darkness 
and  death. 

The  object  sought  by  those  who  brave 
spiritual  danger,  is  often  mere  setf-in- 
diligence.  They  seek  diversion  from  all 
serious  thoughts  concerning  life  or  death ; 
they  have  no  soul  agitations  and  distress 
about  parting  with  their  "birth-right  for 
a  mess  of  pottage;"  the  lowest  forms, 
even,  of  bodOy  gratifications  will  seduce 
them  from  all  desires  to  attain  the  soul's 
divinest  condition  or  ita  eternal  safety — 
they  will  dare  to  pluck  the  poisonous  flow- 
ers which  grow  over  the  yawning  abyss. 

The  things  which  we  desire  may  be 
innocent  in  themselves,  but,  like  those 
flowers  which  I  would  gather,  they  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  evil.  Surely  it  is  right 
and  best  for  us  to  seek  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  society,  but  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety are  ensnaring  and  unspiritualizing. 
Can  a  Christian  allow  himself  to  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  worldly  in- 
fluences and  not  expect  to  be  led  back 
into  the  world  ?  How  hard  it  is  some- 
times to  disentangle  the  heart  from  a 
dangerous  friendship!  It  is  hard  to 
refrise  the  ear  the  deliciousness  of  music 
because  it  is  borne  upon  the  accents  of 
defiling  words.  The  friend  who  so  ab- 
sorbed your  affection  and  enthusiasm  was 
an  unbeliever,  and  this  close  intimacy 
weakened  your  resolutions  of  spirituality 
and  hurt  your  soul.  Life  seemed  richer 
and  fuller  for  this  delight  of  loving,  but 
there  was  something  in  it  which  separated 
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you  from  Christ ;  the  hand  to  which  you 
clung  was  not  upholding  you  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way;  .you  felt  that 
you  must  relax  your  grasp  or  VoUow 
Jesus  at  a  distance.  'Twas  hard  to  tear 
the  heart-strings  so ! 

Temptation,  in  whatsoever  form  it 
comes,  demands  resolution  and  fortitude. 
Do  not  show  thy  disposition  to  yield  hy 
gazing  at  what  is  so  fiiscinating  and  en- 


ticing to  thy  desire ;  it  will  not  he  so  safe 
for  thee  to  trifle  with  sin  and  evil  solicita- 
tions as  it  is  for  me  to  stand  too  near  this 
precipice,  and  count  the  hells  of  that  wild 
columbine  bending  over  the  rock.  Do 
not  forget  that  livmg  by  sight,  as  we  do, 
we  are  more  convincingly  warned  of 
physical  danger  than  of  the  unseen 
gulft  into  which  sinful  gratifications 
plunge  us. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 


B7  A.   B. 


ON  the  north-west  comer  of  Ninth 
and  Marshall  streets,  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  stands  a  two- 
story  brick  house,  built  many  years  ago. 
Its  architectural  style  is  that  of  a  bygone 
age.  The  walls  are  made  of  unpressed 
bricks,  whose  sides  remain  as  rough  as 
on  the  day  they  were  laid,  the  only  coating 
they  have  ever  received  being  that  dingy 
one  with  which  time  paints  all  human 
structures.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  small 
yard,  has  a  door  fronting  on  each  street, 
and  a  little  old-fashioned  porch  at  each 
door.  It  is  of  much  humbler  preten- 
sions than  any  of  the  buildings  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  there  are  fine  three- 
story  mansions  in  front  and  on  both  sides 
of  it,  and  yet,  whenever  the  writer  passed 
along  the  intersection  of  Ninth  and  Mar- 
shall streets,  his  eyes  would  involuntarily 
rest  on  that  old  dwelling  more  than  on 
any  other,  or  all  the  elegant  habitations 
around  it. 

It  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
one  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people — one  than 
whom  no  man,  living  or  dead,  has  had 
a  greater  share  in  setting  the  structure 
of  our  national  government  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis.  And  this  not  only  be- 
cause he  was  for  thirty-six  years  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  durii^  a 
period  when,  more  than  in  any  other  of 
our  history,  questions  arose  requiring 
that  tribunal  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion and  fix  its  limitations,  but  because 


he  brought  to  his  high  office  the  very 
qualifications  it  needed.  As  said  his  dis- 
tinguished associate.  Judge  Story,  who 
knew  him  more  intimately  perhaps,  and 
was  better  qualified  to  speak  of  him  than 
any  other  man, — ^*  The  Constitution,  since 
its  adoption,  owes  more  to  him  than  to 
any  other  single  mind,  for  its  true  inter- 
pretation and  vindication.  Whether  it 
lives  or  perishes,  his  exposition  of  its 
principles  will  be  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  fame  as  long  as  solid  reasoning, 
profound  analysis,  and  sober  views  of  gov- 
ernment, shall  invite  the  leisure,  or  com- 
mand the  attention  of  statesmen  and 
jurists." 

There  are  certain  things  which  invest 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  with  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  lend  attractions  to 
the  place  which  he  called  his  home. 
John  Marshall  was  a  self-made  man,  if 
we  may  so  name  one  who,  without  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  raises 
himself  to  intellectual  heights  and  en- 
during fame.  He  was  bom  and  raised 
in  the  country,  and  his  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  learning  were  limited. 
He  was  never  sent  to  college,  but  was  a 
student  notwithstanding,  and  made  good 
use  of  such  means  and  books  as  he  could 
procure ;  and  the  encomium  Bishop  Madi- 
son pronounced  upon  William  Wirt  might 
with  equal  truth  have  been  bestowed  on 
John  Marshall — "Upon  my  word,  you 
are  a  good  illustration  of  the  usclessness 
of  a  college  education.''     He  was  succes- 
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Bively  a  captain  and  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
legiBlatnre,  a  delegate  of  the  convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution,  a  member  of 
Congress,  Minister  to  France,  Secretary 
of  War  and  of  State,  and  finally  Chief 
Justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 
And  all  those  offices  he  filled  with  honor 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country. 

One  pleasing  trait  of  Marshall's  char- 
acter was  his  lowliness  and  kindness  of 
disposition  towards  all  his  fellow-men. 
If  he  was  great,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
humble.  Nay,  it  was  his  "  humbleness 
of  mind  that  gave  a  charm  to  his  great- 
ness." He  would  shake  hands  with  the 
plain  &rmer,  dressed  in  homespun,  as 
readily  and  sincerely  as  with  the  greatest 
man  in  the  land.  He  had  a  smile  for 
all,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest,  and 
treated  them  with  the  same  courtesy. 
His  dress,  like  his  manners,  was  plain 
and  simple,  indicative  of  the  common 
fanner,  rather  than  the  highest  judge  in 
the  nation.  This  plainnesa  of  dress  and 
manners  sometimes  became  a  snare  to 
strangers,  leading  them  into  situations 
less  pleasant  than  ludicrous,  as  the  fol- 
lowing authenticated  anecdotes  will  tes- 
tify: 

It  was  his  practice  to  rise  early,  and 
go  to  market  by  himself.  On  one  of  his 
visits  to  market  he  encountered  a  fash- 
ionable young  gentleman  who  had  bought 
a  turkey.  Being  mistaken  for  a  simple 
countrymen,  Marshall  was  asked  by  the 
young  exquisite  to  carry  home  the  tur- 
key for  him.  Marshall  consented,  and 
on  reaching  the  man*s  house  he  was  of- 
fered a  shilling  for  his  trouble.  The 
money  was  courteously  re^ed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  went  his  way  without 
telling  who  he  was. 

At  one  time  he  chanced  to  be  present 
at  a  discussion  between  two  or  three 
young  men  upon  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion.  They  indulged  freely 
in  sneers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  argument 
tamed  indifferently  to  the  Chief  Justice, 
whom  they  mistook,  from  his  poor  and 
plain  costume,  for  some  ignorant  rustic, 
asking  him  jocularly  what  he  thought  of 
the  matter.  ''If,"  said  the  narrator  of 
the  incident,  *'a  streak  of  lightning  had 


at  that  moment  crossed  the  room,  their 
amazement  could  not  have  been  greater 
than  it  was  at  what  followed.  The  most 
eloquent  and  unanswerable  appeal  was 
made,  for  nearly  an  hour,  by  the  old 
gentleman,  that  he  ever  heard  or  read. 
So  perfect  was  his  recollection,  that  every 
ailment  used  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  met  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  advanced.  Hume's  sophis- 
try on  the  subject  of  miracles  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  perfectly  answered  than  had 
been  done.'by  Campbell.  And  in  the 
whole  lecture  there  was  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  energy,  pathos  and  sublimity, 
that  not  another  word  was  uttered.  An 
attempt  to  describe  it  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  paint  the  sunbeam." 

The  crowning  excellence  of  the  great 
man  was  that  he  had  "  a  simple  religious 
faith."  It  was  this  that  caused  him  to 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  rising  generation.  We  are 
told  that  he  was  active  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  cause,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy 
he  regarded  it  as  a  high  honor  to  walk 
through  the  city  of  Richmond  at  the 
head  of  a  Sabbath-school  procession. 

"  His  deep-seated  religious  faith  never 
wavered.  He  continued  to  repeat,  night 
and  morning,  in  his  serene  old  age,  the 
prayer  which  he  had  been  taught  in  the 
nursery  at  his  mother's  knee;  and,  at  a 
period  when  skepticism  was  fiishionable 
among  cultivated  men,  he  never  uttered 
a  word  calculated  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  A 
lesson  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  every- 
thing holy  was,  on  the  contrary,  taught 
by  his  daily  life,  and  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  trusting^  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus." 

How  invaluable  is  such  a  record !  It 
is  the  same  old  story,  interesting  and 
precious,  though  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated, of  a  pious  mother's  influence  and 
training.  What  Christian  can  read  it 
without  wishing  that  every  child  in  the 
land  had  a  praying  mother,  who  would, 
like  the  mother  of  Marshall,  teach  her 
children  to  pray?  Who  can  tell  how 
much  those  prayers  may  have  done  to- 
wards shaping  the  destiny  of  the  great 
judge?  Surely  it  does  not  require  much 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  trace  the 
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connection  between  those  prayers  and  the 
last  thing  that  is  said  of  him,  '^  He  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  trusting  in  the  atonement 
of  Jesus." 

How  instructive  is  such  a  declaration  1 
The  great  man  did  not  trust  in  the  many 
valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country;  nor  in  that  kindness  of  heart 
which  led  him  to  treat  all  men,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  with  respect  and 
courtesy;  nor  simply  in  that  religious 
faith  which  caused  him  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity against  its  bitterest  enanies ;  nor 


did  he  trust  even  in  those  prayers  which 
he  had  been  taught  at  his  mother's  knee, 
and  ^'oontinued  to  repeat,  night  and 
morning,  in  his  serene  old  age."  But 
he  felt,  as  every  one  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  feels,  that  he  needed  a  Saviour 
who  could  take  away  his  sins,  and  he 
leaned  upon  the  merits  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied. 

'*  I  bear  a  voice  that  comes  from  far ; 

From  Calvary  it  sounds  abroad ; 
It  soothes  my  soul,  and  calms  my  fear  -. 

It  speaks  of  pardon  bought  with  blood.'* 


DOMESTIC  BLISS. 


BLITHELY  twitting— 
Gayly  flitting— 
Through  the  budding  glen, 
Golden-crested — 
Sunny-breasted — 
Goes  the  tiny  wren. 

Peeping,  musing, 
Pioiing,  choosing, 

Nook  is  found  at  last ; 
Moss  and  feather 
Twined  together, 

Home  is  shaped  at  last. 

Brisk  as  ever — 
Quick  and  clever — 

Brimminff  with  delight; 
Twelve  wee  beauties 
Bring  new  duties, 

Work  from  morn  till  night. 

'^  Mother's  facing, 

Father's  lagging,*' 
Says  a  sparrow  rude ; 

Fie,  what  a  story! 

All  our  glory 
Is  a  well-nursed  brood. 
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Wing  ^ws  weary, 
Love  still  cheery. 

Keeps  unruffled  breast: 
No  such  treasure- 
No  such  pleasure — 

As  our  well*mled  nest!" 

J.  L.  H« 
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THE  LITTLE  TRAPPER  BOY. 


B7  U5CLE   PATSOZr. 


DEAR  Children: — I  know  a  little 
boy  whose  papa  calls  him  '*  Birdee.*' 
He  has  light  hair,  which  hangs  in  beau- 
tiful ringlets;  his  cheeks  are  rosy;  his 
eyes  are  bright  like  two  stars,  but  some- 
times they  are  gray,  and  sometimes  almost 
black.  His  forehead  is  high  and  large; 
some  people  say  *'  that  is  a  sign  he  will  be 
a  philosopher."  He  is  ns  lively  as  a  lark, 
and  would  enjoy  a  good  play  with  any  of 
you ;  and  when  be  looks  up  into  your  face, 
as  he  does  into  mine,  and  says,  "  Do  you 
lofoe  mef^  his  twinkling  eye  reads  the 
answer  in  your  heart  before  you  speak  it. 

He  is  fond  of  talking,  and  says  a  good 
many  funny  things,  and  he  says  some 
good  things  in  a  funny  way. 

One  CTcning,  after  ''Birdee''  was  put  to 
bed,  his  papa  threw  a  piece  of  paper  in 
the  fire.  The  blaze  cast  a  bright  light  on 
the  ceiling,  and  ^'Birdee"  sprang  up  in 
his  bed  and  clapped  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, "/n  the  light  of  Ood."  His  papa 
jumped  '*Birdee''  on  his  knee,  gave  him  a 
hug  and  a  kiss,  and  said,  "Where  did 
'Birdee'  learn  that  r 

''Mamma  told  me." 

**If  'Birdee*  will  sit  still  for  a  moment, 
papa  will  tell  him  a  parable,  a  pretty 
story  about  a  little  trapper  boy. 

''That  coal  burning  so  beautifully  on 
the  fire  is  dug  out  of  the  ground.  Men 
cannot  stand  on  the  ground  and  dig  it  up 
as  they  dig  flowers,  but  they  have  to  work 
in  great  holes  under  the  ground.  The 
coal  is  buried  in  the  earth.  In  order  to 
get  at  it,  men  dig  down  deeper  than  a 


whole  block  of  houses  is  long.  When 
they  strike  the  coal-bed  they  dig  streets 
through  it.  Along  these  streets  they  cut 
rooms  out  of  the  coal,  like  houses,  on 
both  sides.  When  the  coal  is  broken 
away  it  is  lifted  up  through  the  great 
opening,  called  a  shaft,  to  the  ground 
above,  and  carried  off  to  be  sold.  It 
makes  a  pretty  fire,  and  keeps  us  warm. 
It  makes  the  locomotives  run  fast  with 
cars  full  of  people,  and  it  makes  steam- 
boats and  ships  plough  gaily  through  the 
water. 

"  When  the  streets  are  dug  out,  the 
miners  lay  a  railroad  track  down  and 
push  the  coal  to  the  opening  on  cars. 
When  these  streets  get  to  be  long,  they 
put  mules  and  donkeys  down  into  the 
mines  to  pull  the  cars. 

''It  is  all  dark  down  there.  The  miners 
work  with  lamps,  and  sometimes  each 
man  has  a  piece  of  candle  fastened  to  his 
hat.  When  you  are  in  the  mine  you 
can  see  but  little  beyond  where  you  stand, 
and  when  you  see  some  lights  flickering  a 
great  way  off,  you  know  there  are  miners 
at  work  there,  though  you  cannot  well  see 
them. 

"Some  of  the  streets  they  haul  coal 
through  are  so  low  that  only  very  small 
donkeys  can  walk  in  them.  They  have 
doors  in  them,  and  a  little  boy  to  watch 
each  door  to  open  it  for  the  donkey  when 
he  comes  along  with  his  coal  car.  This 
little  door  is  called  a  trapf  and  the  little 
boy  is  called  a  trapper. 

"hx  an  English  mine  there  was  once  a 
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little    trapper   whose    name  was   Jamie 
Dougherty. 

^*  Jamie  stood  in  a  hole  scooped  out  of 
the  wall,  and  held  a  string  in  his  hand. 
He  pulled  the  string  whenever  he  heard 
the  rolling  of  the  car»  and  the  trap-door 
drew  back  close  to  him  while  the  car 
passed ;  then  he  loosened  the  string  in  his 
hand,  and  the  trap  flew  back  to  its  place. 
That  was  all  Jamie  did,  pull  the  trap. 
He  used  to  get  very  tired.  He  did  not 
have  a  nice  chair  to  sit  down  on,  as  you 
have.  He  did  not  have  any  books  to  read, 
with  interesting  stories  and  pretty  pic- 
tures. No  wonder  he  would  get  tired  and 
complain.  So  one  day,  when  he  could  not 
stand  on  his  feet  any  longer,  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  to  rest,  and  talked  to  him- 
self,  for  he  was  all  alone,  and  nobody 
could  hear  him. 

'*  *  Dear  me,  what  a  poor  time  I  have!  I 
have  to  stand  all  the  while  in  this  hole. 
I  nearly  knock  my  head  on  the  top  of  it ; 
I  can  reach  one  hand  to  each  side  of  it ; 
I  can't  step  back  anywheres,  it  is  so 
shallow,  and  sometimes  I  almost  fall  for- 
wards on  the  track,  and  might  be  run 
over,  because  I  have  to  pull  so  hard  to 
start  the  trap  back.  This  is  a  dismal 
place  I  They  make  me  work  in  the  dark. 
If  I  only  had  a  candle  like  the  men  have, 
I  could  see  those  black  walls  across  the 
track,  and  talk  to  the  donkey  when  he 
comes  by.  But  now  and  then  I  beg  a 
little  grease  from  some  gentleman  groping 
along  this  dark  by-path,  and  I  put  it  in  a 
cup  I  have  scraped  in  my  wall,  and  then 
with  the  wick  somebody  gave  me  one  day, 
I  have  a  small  light  so  long  as  my  grease 
bums.  Poor  me  I  I  don't  often  see  any- 
body; they  don't  often  come  this  way, 
they  all  go  the  other  way,  so  I  might  as 
well  be  buried,  if  it  was  not  for  the  donkey. 
How  nice  if  I  was  working  like  Mike  and 
Heber  near  the  shaft — then  I  could  run  at 
times  and  play  in  the  sunlight  that  comes 
down  from  the  top.  Dreadful  I  dreadful! 
such  a  life!  Dear  donkey,  I  would  hug 
you  if  I  could  get  at  you.  But  even  when 
I  have  my  taper  burning,  I  can  hardly  see 


you ;  and  anyhow,  I  can't  get  to  you,  be- 
eause  my  hole  is  so  close  that  the  trap 
comes  over  it  and  fastens  me  in  when  you 
pass  by.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  snakes 
would  live  down  here,  the  floor  is  so  slimy, 
and  the  water  works  through  the  roof. 
I  wonder  why  God  put  me  way  off  here 
alone.  My  mother  talks  sweetly  to  me 
when  I  am  not  too  tired  to  listen  to  her, 
and  tells  me  '  God  is  good,'  and  sings  to 
me,  '  Let  us  walk  in  the  Light  of  Oodf'  but 
He  aint  good  to  me,  anyhow,  and  He  aint 
any  ligM  to  me  down  here  either.  At 
least  I  almost  think  so.  I  would  not  tell 
mother  for  the  world — it  would  break  her 
heart    I  wonder  if  He  is  good  I' 

**  Jamie  had  become  so  much  interested  in 
his  thoughts  that  he  was  startled  by  the 
donkey  striking  his  head  on  the  trap  to 
have  it  opened.  Jamie  pulled  his  string, 
as  usual,  and,  just  as  the  patient  donkey 
began  to  move,  Jamie  heard  a  great  noise 
like  thunder — then  a  blaze  of  light  bright- 
ened up  his  dungeon,  and  swept  wildly 
past,  while  the  blast  of  wind  that  followed 
slammed  the  trap  tightly  against  his  hole 
in  the  wall. 

"  There  was  running  to  and  fro  that  day 
in  the  town  where  Jamie  lived.  People 
said  there  had  been  an  explosion  in  the 
mine.  A  great  fire  had  come  up  the  shaft, 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  mules 
were  thrown  out  on  the  ground,  with  broken 
coal  cars,  and  picks,  and  shovels.  Every- 
body was  in  distress.  Women  were  l-ok- 
ing — some  for  their  husbands,  and  some 
for  their  children.  0,  how  they  cried  and 
moaned  when  they  found  those  burned 
and  broken  bodies  I  But  there  were  many 
who  could  not  be  found.  They  were  in 
the  mine  yet.  And  then  the  wives  and 
mothers  were  more  frantic  than  before, 
because  the  gas  would  kill  any  one  who 
ventured  down  before  two  days.  Poor 
creatures!  What  agony  to  think  they 
must  be  starved  to  death,  if  they  were  not 
already  killed. 

*^  Jamie's  mother  was  in  the  sad  crowd. 
But  no  Jamie  was  there.  After  wandering 
about  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  she 
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went  home.  Ko  sleep  came  to  her  eyes. 
So,  by  tarns^  she  lay  down,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  kneeled  down 
to  pray  to  Qt>d  to  send  her  Jamie  back  to 
her  alive.  AD  night  long  she  heard  walk- 
ing on  the  street,  and  biasing  torches 
bringing  corpses  from  the  mine  would  for 
a  moment  lighten  her  lonely  room.  All 
this,  with  the  sobbing  which  broke  the 
stillness  of  her  own  heart,  made  her  anzi- 
OQS  to  see  the  day;  and  yet  she  was 
afrud  the  day  taught  make  her  very,  very 
sad.  . 

''  As  the  first  gray  of  dawn  was  breaking 
she  stood  ready  to  go  out  again  on  her 
mournful  search,  when  footsteps  came  near 
her  door.  They  stopped  before  it.  Could 
she  believe  her  ears?  Her  trial  had  come 
at  last.  '»He  must  be  dead — they  are  so 
quiet.  O,  my  Godl  Thy  will  be  done.' 
Then  she  slowly  opened  the  door.  One  of 
the  men  walked  in,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
with  her  to  prepare  her  mind.  Then  he  mo- 
tioned to  those  who  stood  outside,  and  they 
came  in  with  little  Jamie  alive  and  well! 
What  hugging,  and  kissing,  and  crying 
for  joy  I 

"  As  soon  as  they  could  talk  at  all,  Jamie 
told  the  story  of  his  escape. 

*'  He  told  his  mother  how  he  had  been 
frightened  by  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  by 
a  great  fire  passing  by,  and  about  the  trap 
fastening  him  in  his  hole  in  the  wall.  He 
said,  'I  knew  something  dreadful  had. 
happened,  because  it  was  so  stiil  after- 
wards, and  the  donkey  never  came  back 
agun,  and  there  was  a  bad  smell  in  the 
mine.  After  a  long  time,  I  began  to  think 
I  would  lik0  to  get  out ;  but,  although.  I 
poshed  ever  so  hard,  I  could  not  move  the 
trap  away.  I  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried, 
but  it  did  not  move  at  all.  Then  I  cried 
till  I  fell  asleep.  I  don't  know  how  long 
I  had  slept,  but  it  was  a  long  dme,  when 
I  was  wakened  up  by  hearing  some  one 
say,  '  I  don*t  see  the  boy — ^let  us  look 
behind  this  trap.'  I  couldn't  wait,  but 
called  ont^  'Here  is  Jamie.'  After  a 
good  deal  of  work  they  pulled  the  trap 
away  and  helped  me  out.  They  did  net 
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tell  me  of  the  horrid  accident,  but  brought 
me  right  away  home  to  you.' 

" '  Tell  me,  mother,  what  has  become  of 
Mike  and  HeberT' 

"*  My  dear  boy,  both  their  dead  bodies 
were  carried  by,  dreadfully  burned.  They 
were  blown  out  of  the  shaft.' 

"*0,  mother  1  How  often  I  envied 
them  their  place  to  work,  because  they 
could  play  in  the  light.' 

" '  But,  Jamie,  nobody  can  go  down  the 
shaft  yet;  how  did  the  men  get  you  out?' 

"*  Why,  mother,  they  took  me  out  by  a 
shaft  that  is  used  only  as  a  ventilator  to 
the  mine.  That  shaft  is  not  a  great  ways 
from  my  place.  They  had  trouble  to  get 
down;  that  is  why  they  were  so  long 
finding  me.' 

'''How  did  Jamie  feel  while  he  was 
shut  up  there,  and  had  like  to  die?' 

'"To  tell  the  truth,  mother,  I  had  been 
thinking  God  was  not  good,  and  I  could 
not  see  anything  for  me  in  your  lines,  '^  In 
ihe  light  of  OodJ'  I  thought  God  was 
wicked  to  me  to  put  me  in  such  a  dreary 
place,  and  more  wicked  now  to  kill  me 
thwe.' 

"•What  do  you  think  now,  my  boy?' 

" '  Now  ?  It  is  all  as  clear  as  day,  aint 
it?  My  lonely  hole  kept  me  from  being 
thrown  up  the  shaft  dead.  My  hole  was 
near  the  ventilator,  so  that,  as  soon  as  the 
explosion  happened  near  the  shaft,  there 
was  a  rush  of  good  air  down  the  ventilator 
right  by  me,  that  drove  the  dreadful  gas 
back  before  I  hardly  smdled  it,  and  kept 
a  flow  of  pore  air  by  me.  And  "the 
hateful  trap,"  as  I  used  to  call  it,  was  a 
dear,  good  friend  to  me,  because  I  would 
have  tried  to  find  my  own  way  out  rather 
than  stay  there ;  and  I  would  be  now  lost 
in  the  mine,  or  killed  by  the  gas;  but  the 
trap  saved  my  life  by  fastening  me  up. 

'''  I  don't  blame  God  any  more,  but  now 
I  will  always  say,  as  mother  says, "  In  Thy 
ligM  shaU  we  see  light,*'  and  I  will  love 
the  sweet  lines  you  sing.' 

''Jamie  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  and  he 
loved  the  old  trap  so,  that  he  had  it  taken 
off  its  hinges,  and  he  painted  on  it  in  pure 
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white  letters, '  In  the  light  or  God/  He 
kept  it  safely  in  the  attic.  He  and  his 
mother  often  went  to  see  it,  and  sit  by  the 
window  and  tell  over  the  story  of  Jamie's 
wonderful  escape. 

'*  When  Jamie*8  children  grew  up  to  be 
big  boys  and  girls,  and  they  didn't  like 
this  and  didn't  like  that,  and  fretted  that 
they  had  so  many  hard  things  to  do,  and 
said  other  children  were  happier  than  they 


were,  and  others  had  sach  easy  times,  then 
Jamie  would  bring  the  old  trap  down  &om 
the  attic,  and  hold  it  on  a  chair,  and  read 
them  what  it  always  said,  'Ik  thx  uoht  or 
God  ;'  then  he  would  tell  them  the  story, 
how  it  saved  his  life,  and  made  him  happy 
to  do  anything  that  was  good  and  right, 
no  matter  how  much  he  did  not  like  it,  till 
they,  too,  were  content  and  cheerful,  and 
busy  again.'' 


THOSE  GUINEAS! 


A    COMPANION    TO    "THAT     SOOSTEB. 


[See  Our  Monthly  for  Ootober,  1870.] 
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I  CAN'T  sing  you  a  song,  dear  children, 
as  some  one  did  who  spent  a  sum- 
mer with  **The  Crowingest  Obioken.^' 
However,  he  did  not  write  his  song  for 
you,  and  my  story  is  your  very  own — ^the 
big  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Roosters  did  not  trouble  me,  though  I  was 
on  a  farm  where  there  were  plenty  of  them ; 
but  there  was  a  baker's  dozen  of  guinea 
hens  who  conspired  against  my  morning 
naps,  my  nerves,  my  peace  of  mind  and 
my  temper— conspired,  and  very  nearly 
won  the  victory. 

You  have  seen  guineas?  Some  of  yon 
surely  have.  Their  feathers  are  rather 
pretty — soft,  gray  and  white  speckled 
things,  but  their  shape  is  ungainly,  and 
their  movements  ridiculously  awkward, 
while  their  white  and  red  heads  always 
make  me  think  of  very  common  crockery. 
But  their  appearance  might  easily  be  for* 
given,  if  they  were  only  of  the  *'  Handsome 
<2oes"  kind.  Alas!  for  their  naughty  be- 
haviour 1  I  suppose  they  think  they  are 
birds  ;  but  we  expect  singing  from  birds — 
singing  or  silence.  The  guineas  cannot' 
sing,  they  will  not  hold  th9ir  peace,  and  so 
they  scream.  Scream  does  not  half  express 
it,  either;  they  squawk,  they  screach,  they 


make  an  odious  noise,  and  they  make  it 
incessantly.  If  they  were  conscious  of 
their  infirmity,  all  might  be  well;  or  if 
they  had  the  least  bit  of  modesty.  K  we 
only  heard  them  afar  off  in  the  barn-yard, 
and  there  were  only  occasional  outbursts, 
we  could  tolerate  the  poise ;  we  would  say, 
'*Well,  those  creatures  are  not  musical, 
but  they  know  their  own  place,  and  keep 
within  bounds;  they  must  talk  to  each 
other  sometimes,  and  *  guineas  will  be 
guineaa.' "  But  no,  indeed ;  the  lawn,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  house  is  their  favor- 
ite promenade ;  the  croquet  ground  is  none 
too  good  for  them. 

Morning  naps  I  I  don't  believe  <Aey 
know  what  morning  naps  are.  Perhaps 
they  cannot  sleep  themselves,  and  are 
"  dog->in-tiie-mangery"  enough  to  take  a 
fiendish  delight  in  disturbing  others ;  per- 
haps they  knew  I  lived  in  a  large  city,  and 
wanted  me  to  be  fully  initiated  in  country 
sights  and  aounda.  Whatever  their  motive 
was,  their  plan  of  action  was  to  congre- 
gate as  near  to  my  window  as  they  could 
get,  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  think  of 
getting  up,  and  long  before  I  did,  and  then 
have  first  a  grand  concert,  a  chorus  aU  at 
once ;  then  solos,  duets,  trios,  and  after  a 
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while,  a  contest  of  skill  and  strength. 
Thirteen  guinea  lungs ;  thirteen  different 
key-notes ;  thirteen  riyalsy  one  never  suc- 
ceeding in  outstripping  the  others,  but  all 
Continuing  till  sleep  had  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Rooster,  indeed  I  What  would  our  friend 
have  done  with  thirteen  guinea  hens?  They 
were  such  hypocritical  creatures  too;  '^real 
good*'  when  they  were  asleep.  They  did 
sleep  sometimes ;  late  at  night,  when  we 
made  a  parting  visit  to  the  well,  we  would 
pass  their  rooeting-place,  and  a  more  de- 
mure set  of  fowls  never  perched  any- 
where. 

But  their  good  resolutions,  if  they  ever 
made  any,  vanished  with  the  first  ray  of 
light.  Nor  were  their  intrusiveness  and 
their  noisy  chatter  the  only  grounds  of 
complaint  against  them ;  they  were  a  bad  set 
of  quarrellers;  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other;  they  attacked  the  staunchest  cock 
of  the  roost,  but  their  most  bitter  malice 
was  directed  against  the  turkeys.  Big 
turkeys  and  little,  turkey-hens  and  turkey- 
gobblers,  even  the  majestic  white  turkey, 
which  was  at  once  the  pride  and  the  terror 
of  the  yard,  even  he  was  intimidated  be- 
fore the  combined  attack  of  the  thirteen. 
Furthermore,  their  greediness,  everywhere 
apparent,  especially  directed  itself  to  the 
grapes  in  the  vineyard.  If  they  were  not 
making  themselves  heard  near  the  house, 
there  was  little  doubt  that  they  were  gorg- 


ing themselves  on  the  Concords  or  the 
Catawbas,  the  Delawares  or  the  Ilartford 
Prolifics. 

But  we  had  partial  revenge  one  fine  day ; 
their  depredations  in  the  vineyard  were 
beyond  endurance,  and,  as  a  warning  to 
the  remaining  doxen,  the  thirteenth  met 
with  a  tragic  death  by  shooting.  By  the 
way,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  shoot  a  guinea's 
head  off;  the  neck  is  not  a  large  mark. 
Well,  one  wa9  shot — and — we  ate  it!  It 
was  much  more  acceptable  upon  the  dinner- 
table  than  upon  the  lawn ;  and,  though  the 
dozen  celebrated  the  mournful  event  by  a 
funeral  knell,  that  sounded  loud  and  long, 
we  reflected,  with  a  grim  satisfaction,  that 
twelve  cciuld  not  make  as  much  noise  as 
thirteen,  and  that  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence, though  we  could  not  perceive  it. 
Quite  late  in  the  summer  I  saw  a  brood  of 
young  guineas,  and  I  had  to  confess  that 
they  laid  just  claim  to  considerable  beauty. 
Soft,  downy,  unoffending  little  chicks,  with 
funny  red  feet,  and  bright  bead-like  eyes ; 
it  was  a  pity  to  think  that  next  summer 
they  would  be  just  such  a  set  as  the  offend- 
ing thirteen ;  that  they  would  thrust  them- 
selves where  they  were  not  wanted ;  that 
they  would  be  intolerably  noisy ;  that  they 
would  be  bold  and  persistent;  that  they 
might  be  classed  as  meddlers,  if  not  as 
thieves  I 

I  wond^'r  if  there  were  ever  anywhere  in 
the  world  any  children  who  at  all  resem.-- 
bled  "  Those  Guineas.'* 


THE  BIRD'S  STORY. 


B7  L.  H.  P. 


I  AM  a  green  canary,  and  my  name  is 
Peep  0'  Day. 
I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  my  morning 
out  of  doors.    To  begin  away  back  at  the 
gfst, — ^yon  must  know  that  for  a  long  time 
I  had  been  ill  and  moping.  ^ 

My  wings  ached,  and  my  legs  were  so 
weak  I  could  hardly  bold  to  my  perch. 
My  pretty  green  and  yellow  feathers  came 


loose  and  fell  out  one  by  one ;  I  had  no 
heart  to  sing,  and  when  I  tried  a  little  air 
my  voice  was  so  weak  and  pitiful  it  made 
me  feel  worse  than  to  keep  still. 

My  mistress  said  I  was  moulting,  and 
she  put  a  piece  of  nail  into  my  drinking 
cup,  and  a  red  pepper  between  the  wires 
of  my  cage. 

My  feathers  came  in  after  a  while,  so 
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smooth  and  bright  that  I  was  a  joy  to  see. 
My  wings  had  stopped  aching,  and  my 
legs  were  strong  as  erer ;  but  I  was  not 
the  less  sad,  for  I  oould  look  out  through 
the  window  and  see  a  grand  green  space, 
with  great  heaps  of  golden  and  scarlet 
leaves  that  seemed  to  swim  in  the  air, 
which  was  soft  and  misty  like  something 
seen  in  a  dream. 

Now  and  then  a  flock  of.  blackbirds 
would  fly  into  them,  filling  them  with 
singing  and  laughter.  Then  they  would 
come  rolicking  out  again,  tumbling  and 
driving  by— so  glad  to  be  free  and  have 
friends-— right  past  my  prison-house.  0, 
I  was  like  to  die  with  longing  1 

I  did  not  feel  like  singing.  I  just  sulked 
on  my  perch  and  ate  hemp-seed  till  I  was 
so  dull  and  fat  I  forgot  folks  had  ever 
praised  my  voice. 

So  I  grew  sadder  and  sadder,  till  my 
small  life  was  a  burden  to  me.  I  almost 
wished  they  would  let  Louie's  white  cat 
make  the  cruel  spring  she  was  always 
trying  for.  I  did  not  want  to  live  in  a 
cage  another  day.  But  I  did  not  purpose 
to  tell  you  of  my  life  in  the  cage,  but  of 
my  morning  out  of  doors. 

Early  on  that  wonderful  Monday  morn- 
ing I  spied  a  line  of  light  near  the  floor 
of  the  cage,  and  I  flew  down  and  put  my 
bill  close  .to  it,  and  I  scratched  with  my 
feet,  and  beat  with  my  wings,  and  pecked 
with  my  bill,  and  the  line  got  wider  and 
wider,  till  at  last  the  whole  floor  of  the 
cage  swung  off  and  hung  by  one  side,  and 
out  I  flitted  into  the  wide  sitting-room,  and 
quick  and  still  as  a  sunbeam  through  the 
open  door  into  the  kitchen,  and  then — 0 
joy!  the  doors  and  windows  were  flung 
wide,  and  the  great  lovely  world  was  all 
before  met 

I  just  heard  Louie's  frightened  little 
voice — '*  Mamma,  Peep's  out,"  and  a  great 
rustling  and  running  through  the  house 
as  I  drew  in  my  breath  and  spread  niy 
wings  for  a  long  flight. 

Straight  through  the  soft  Indian  summer 
air  did  I  cleave  my  way,  and  rested  not 
till  I  came  to  the  longed-for  maple  tree. 


0  the  wonderful  maple  I  It  biased  into 
great  red  flames  at  the  top  and  melted  inU 
gold  at  the  bottom.  I  lighted  right  in  the 
topmost  fire,  and  it  did  not  bum  me,  but 
the  great  sun  shone  on  me  and  the  soft  air 
stirred  my  plumes,  and  I  just  sat  and 
rocked  on  the  maple  spray,  and  looked  at 
the  far  off  blue  sky  that  sprung  into  a 
glorious  arch  above  the  flaming  tree. 

And  then  I  looked  down  to  the  ground, 
where  were  great,  kind-looking  creatures 
with  horns,  and  large  gentle  eyes;  they 
had  something  in  their  huge  mouths,  and 
they  chewed  and  chewed  it,  and  looked  up 
at  the  trees  and  at  the  sky,  and  now  and 
then  drew  in  their  breaths  with  a  long 
happy  sigh,  as  I  have  seen  my  mistress 
do  when  she  has  laid  the  baby  asleep  in 
his  crib,  and  sunk  into  her  rocking-chair 
with  folded  hands. 

While  I  rested  and  was  happy  there 
came  along  a  grand  crested  blue  jay,  who, 
when  he  saw  me,  cried  out,  in  a  voice  that 
by  no  means  matched  his  pretty  coat, 
"Lai  Fd  like  to  know  who  you  are  I" 

''I'm  Peep  o'  Day,  if  you  please,  sir," 
said  I,  and  was  just  about  to  make  my 
best  bow,  when  a  waft  of  air  caught  the 
maple  twig  where  I  sat,  and  blowing 
against  my  feathers,  came  near  tipping  me 
over. 

At  this  the  jay  laughed,  and  then  said, 
ill  naturedly, "  Indeed  1  so  you're  the  dainty 
little  fellow  that  sits  in  a  fine  cage  all  day, 
and  eats  lumps  of  sugar,  and  drinks  water 
out  of  a  crystal  cup.  I  suppose  you  think 
you're  fine,  with  your  yellow  breast  and 
green  back,  but  I  tell  you  you're  on  my 
teeter f  and  you'd  best  get  off.  Get  off  my 
teeter!  get  off  my  branch  I  get  out  of  my 
treel"  and  the  lovely  blue  thing  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  a  piece  dropped 
out  of  the  shining  sky,  threw  itself  upon 
me,  and  struck  me  with  its  huge  wings, 
and  glared  at  me  with  its  big  eyes,  till  my 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  I  thought 
•I  was  dying  with  fright. 

But  something  in  the  pure  air  and  the 
lovely  whispering  leaves  gave  me  strength, 
and  set  my  heart  to  beating  again.    So  I 
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stnick  out  with  all  my  might  for  ft  long 
green  thicket  that  they  call  a  hedge.  It 
was  taming  yellow,  bat  the  leaves  were 
▼ery  close,  and  there  were  thorns  among 
them,  so  that  Mr.  Jay  was  afraid  to  follow 
me  there,  and  I  knew  I  was  safe. 

When  I  got  my  breath  again,  I  flew 
back  into  the  garden  where  sometimes  in 
the  warm  sommer  days  they  used  to  hang 
my  cage. 

In  that  garden  there  is  a  strange  tree 
that  I  must  tell  you  about;  the  stem, 
which  is  about  as  big  round  as  a  blue 
jay^s  body,  is  set  thick  with  short  sharp 
thorns;  all  the  limbs  when  they  start  out 
try  to  grow  straight  up  after  the  father 
stem,  instead  of  shooting  out  sideways  like 
the  maple  branches,  and  in  the  summer 
they  are  covered  with  long  green  clusters 
of  leaves,  and  each  branch  holds  above  its 
head  a  great  boquet  of  tiny  white  flowerets. 
But  as  soon  as  a  frost  comes  the  leaf- 
'clusters  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  poor 
branches  are  left  quite  undressed,  while 
instead  of  their  flowers  they  cower  under 
a  great  weight  of  purple  berries,  set  thick 
as  they  can  crowd  on  crimson  stalks ;  and 
the  thorns  keep  guard  over  them,  and 
there  they  stay,  and  belated  robins  and 
the  tough  little  snow  birds  eat  them  for 
breakfast,  along  with  butterflies'  eggs  and 
now  and  then  a  frozen  bread  crumb. 

This  morning,  right  on  the  highest 
cluster,  looking  out  sadly  towards  that 
part  of  the  sky  where  the  sun  rises,  sat  a 
robin.  His  wings  were  slightly  dropped, 
and  his  head  thrown  back.  He  looked  as 
if  there  might  be  a  song  in  his  breast;  If 
there  was,  it  did  not  find  its  way  out  of  the 
close  shut  beak. 

He  did  not  turn  his  head  nj^r  stir  when 
I  fluttered  down  beside  him.  So  I  bade 
him  <'  Good  day,''  and  I  said,  '<  What  is 
the  matter,  Sir  Red  Breast,  that  you  sit 
BO  still  and  sad  when  the  sun  shines  on 
you,  and  the  berries  are  ripe  beside  you, 
and  the  great  world  is  all  around  you." 

*'The  warm  sun,  the  berries,  and  the 
wide  world  itself,"  chirped  the  robin, 
weakly,  "will  soon  be  nothing  to  me;  I 


have  had  my  day,  and  what  is  before  me 
I  cannot  tell,  but  ere  this  day  is  gone  my 
heart  will  be  still,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  pain  in  my  torn  side." 

''Ah  me  I"  I  said,  ''will  you  not  then 
put  your  head  'neath  your  wing,  and  sleep 
thro'  the  sweet,  still  night?  And  when  the 
new  morning  sends  the  wind  from  the 
east  to  blow  in  your  eyes,  will  you  not 
wake  to  sing  the  song  that  grows  in  birds' 
hearts  while  they  sleep?" 

"No,"  said  the  robin,  "that  is  all  over 
with  me;  but  I  shall  rest,  and  how  sweet 
that  will  be!" 

"  Is  it  so  sweet  to  rest?"  I  made  answer. 
''  When  I  was  in  my  cage,  and  could  fly 
no  more  than  from  flaor  to  perch,  and 
from  perch  to  swing,  I  used  to  sit  and 
watch  the  swallows  and  black  birds  fly 
past  the  window,  and  how  I  did  long  to  be 
with  them  I  I  did  not  think  much  of  rest 
then,  nor  do  I  now ;  but  0, 1  love  to  fly, 
and  I  love  to  sing,  and  I  love  to  pick  up 
my  own  food  from  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
where  the  good  God  has  made  it  growl"    * 

''I  had  my  dsy,"  said  the  wounded 
bird,  once  more;  "I  have  lived  out  my 
life,  and  am  not  sad  to  know  it  is  done. 
But  now,  when  the  sun  shines  on  me  so 
warm  and  sweet,  and  the  air  feels  so  soft 
and  cool  to  my  torn  side,  I  wish  I  might 
have  strength  to  sing  just  one  song." 

"  What  would  you  sing,  Robin?"  said  I. 

''  0, 1  want  to  tell  of  all  the  good  things 
I  have  had  in  three  long,  bright  years 
of  life,  of  my  snug,  warm  nests,  and  my 
soft-eyed,  loving  mates,  each  sweeter  and 
dearer  than  the  last,  and  then  my  dear 
downy  nestlings  I  How  I  loved  them,  and 
what  a  joy  it  was  to  feed  and  tend  them,  and 
to  see  them  grow  bigger  and  stronger 
every  day,  till  the  nest  could  no  longer 
hold  them,  and  they  set  out  to  do  for 
themselves.  They  have  all  been  a  credit 
to  their  bringing-up,  have  my  sweet  nest- 
Hugs  !" 

*'  But  where  are  they  now.  Robin?  Why 
is  there  none  near  to  cheer  your  last  hours, 
and  to  strew  leaves  over  you  at  last,  as  I 
have  heard  is  their  wont  to  do?" 
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"  Ah  I  the  dear  bright  things,"  said  he, 
*'  they  haye  all  gone  to  the  warm  Soath 
where  the  trees  are  still  green  and  the  oold 
winds  do  not  chill  them.  I  am  glad  they 
went,  and  were  it  not  for  this  hole  in  my 
side  I  should  be  with  them.  It  will  be 
good  to  rest — bat  I  wish  I  could  sing  one 
song — such  as  I  have  heard  you  sing.  I 
never  had  much  voice  though,  and  now 
even  that  sticks  in  my  throat — ^but  O!  if  I 
could  but  sing— one  song.^' 

"  I  will  sing  for  you  dear  Red  Breast," 
said  I,  for  I  was  full  of  love  and  pity  for 
the  wounded  bird,  and  I  began-— O,  so  sweet 
and  low,  with  that  soft,  loving  twitter  that 
I  have  thought  out  and  sung  over  so  often, 
to  have  ready  for  my  little  mate  when  at 
last  she  shall  come  to  me.  Then — ^for  my 
heart  was  full  and  my  song  crowded  on 
me — my  voice  grew  clearer  and  higher,  and 
I  trilled  and  lengthened  my  notes,  till  at 
last  I  rose  to  my  own  wild,  sweet  warble 
that  you  have  so  many  times  heard,  and 
held  your  breath  to  hear ;  and  so  I  twittered 
and  trilled  and  warbled,  till  Robin* s  full 
heart  was  eased  and  his  wings  dropped 
lower,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast;  and 
just  as  I  poured  out  the  last  chord — a  gush 
of  perfect  song — he  sank  easily  fVom  his 
high  perch  into  the  fork  made  by  the 


branch  with  the  stem,  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  at  rest. 

Then  I  felt  my  heart  sink  in  my  breast; 
a  weak,  faint  feeling  came  over  me.  The 
Blue  Jay  screamed  to  me  from  the  poplar 
tree ;  I  saw  a  gray  oat  croaohed  under  the 
hedge;  I  was  hungry  and  did  not  know 
where  to  look  for  food,  and  how  big  and 
oold  the  world  seemed,  with  the  great  sky 
bent  over  it,  and  the  dim  smoky  air  drawn 
around  it  like  a  curtain.  I  shook  with 
oold  and  dread,  and,  as  I  looked,  tremb- 
ling, to  the  low  branch  where  my  cage 
used  to  bang,  lo  I  there  it  was  again !  and 
how  safe  and  home-like  it  looked !  So, 
glad  at  heart,  and  full  of  thanks,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  it,  and  the  door  was 
open,  and  the  bath  was  full  of  fresh  water 
and  the  cup  was  full  of  seed,  and  I  was  so 
glad  to  be  dear  of  the  Blue  Jay  and  the 
cat,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  never  want  to  go 
out  any  more.  And  by  and  by  my  mistress 
and  Louie  came  out  and  closed  the  door, 
and  made  much  of  me,  and  carried  me  in 
and  hung  my  cage  on  its  old  nail. 

And  since  that  day  my  life  has  gone  on 
as  before,  but  I  shall  never  forget  my  morn- 
ing out  of  doors,  and  always  and  forever 
I  shall  be  glad  that  I  sang  that  song  for 
the  dying  Robin. 


BEAUTIFUL  CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENT. 


THE  following  beautiful  chemical 
experiment  may  easily  be  per- 
formed by  a  lady,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  a  circle  at  her  tea-party.  Take 
two  or  three  leaves  of  red  cabbage,  cut 
them  into  small  bits,  put  them  into  a 
basin,  and  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on 
them ;  let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  pour  off 
the  liquor  into  a  decanter.  It  will  be  of  a 
fine  blue  color.  Then  take  four  wine 
glasses ;  into  one  put  six  drops  of  strong 
vinegar,  into  another  six  drops  of  solution 
of  soda,  into  a  third  the  same  quantity  of 
a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  let  the 
fourth  glass  remain  empty.    The  glasses 


may  be  prepared  some  time  before,  and 
the  few  drops  of  colorless  liquids  which 
have  been  placed  in  them  will  not  be 
noticed.  Fill  up  the  glasses  from  the 
decanter,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the 
glass  contujning  the  acid  will  quickly  be- 
come a  beautiful  red,  that  in  the  glass  con- 
taining the  soda  will  be  a  fino  green,  that 
poured  into  the  empty  one  will  remain 
unchanged.  By  adding  a  little  vinegar  to 
the  green  it  will  immediately  change  to  a 
red,  and  on  adding  a  little  of  solution  of 
soda  to  the  red  it  will  assume  a  fine  green, 
thus  showing  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies  on  vegetable  blues. 
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Valedictobt.  —  Dtctr  Readers  of  Otir 
Monthly : — It  is  with  tearfal  eyes  w©  write 
these  last  words  in  oar  editorial  capacity  in 
these  pages.  Daring  the  past  year  and  a 
half  we  have  had  mach  pleasure  in  coming 
to  you  month  hy  month  with  our  supply  of 
fancy  and  of  thought.  You  have  heen  very 
kind  to  us  as  a  general  rule.  Few  have 
treated  us  angeaerously  or  impatiently.  Our 
desire  has  been  to  satisfy  your  wants,  and 
gratify  your  tastes.  We  have  not  succeeded 
as  folly,  perhaps,  as  either  you  or  we  could 
have  desired;  hut  we  have  done  the  best 
we  could  with  the  help  we  have  had.  We 
shall  ever  look  back  over  these  days  as 
golden  days,  thongh  days  of  unusual  toil 
and  perplexity.  The  remembrance  of  them 
will  be  very  sweet.  We  now  see  our  desires 
accomplished.  Our  beloved  Church  has  at 
last  a  Magazine  of  her  own — one  which  will 
grow  and  increase,  and  bring  light  and 
blessing  to  many  homes.  We  are  no  longer 
behind  other  denominations  in  this  respect; 
the  void  is  filled,  and  we  render  thanks  to 
God  for  this. 

And  now,  too  overburdened  with  our  more 
appropriate  duties  of  the  ministry  to  give  it 
longer  due  care,  We  cheerfully  resign,  to  the 
control  of  other  hands,  the  future  of  our 
cherished  Monthly.  None  will  rejoice  more 
in  its  future  success  than  we — none  feel 
more  confident  of  this  than  we^none  will 
be  more  ready  to  help.  You  will  doubtless 
frequently  hear  from  familiar  pens  in  these 
pages ;  the  serials  begun  will  go  on  to  the 
end.  You  will  find  your  old  friends  here. 
The  Magazine  will  continue  unchanged,  ex- 
cept for  the  better,  for  the  present.  We 
thank  yon  for  all  your  sympathy  and  aid. 
We  invoke  your  continued  interest  in  our 
pet  scheme  and  darling  progeny.  As  it  grows 
in  years  it  will  doubtless  grow  in  strength 
and  fitness  for  the  duties  to  which  it  is  called. 


Help  it  on  with  all  your  hearts.  It  will  be 
in  first-rate  hands,  and  those  who  care  for 
it  will  seek  your  entertainment  and  its  high 
standing  as  much  as  any  can  do. 

This  is  no  place  to  review  our  course,  to 
detail  our  difficulties,  to  uncover  past  per- 
plexities. We  have  struggled  through,  re- 
ceiving many  words  of  cheer,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  large  sympathy  from  all  sides.  We 
love  this  noble  Church  of  ours,  and  have 
cause  to  love  it  more  for  the  breadth  of  its 
generosity  and  the  stability  of  its  purposes. 
May  the  Master  make  it  grow  and  ever  more 
increase. 

And  now  thanking  you,  friendly  readers, 
for  all  your  friendliness  in  the  past,  and  be- 
speaking your  continued  regard  for  Our 
Monthly  in  days  to  come,  we  reluctantly  lay 
down  our  pens  and  repeat  that  old-fashioned 
word,  Good- By.  Editors. 

To  ouB  Readers  and  Fbiekds: 

The  noble  aim  and  the  promising  field  of 
a  monthly  organ  of  Choice  Literature  in 
our  denomination  will  render  the  service  to 
which  we  are  called  an  agreeable  one,  upon 
which  we  enter  with  anticipations  of  pleas- 
ant relations  with  both  the  writers  and  read- 
ers of  Our  Monthly.  The  aim  shall  con- 
tinua  to  be  to  furnish  the  families  of  our 
United  Church  with  periodical  literature, 
fresh,  bracing,  entertaining,  and  founded  on 
Christian  principles.  We  hope  to  furnish  a 
magazine  which  will  be  constantly  growing 
i^  interest,  in  strength,  and  in  usefulness,  and 
whose  monthly  visits  will  be  welcome  to 
readers  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  and  in  the  numerous  missionary 
fields  of  our  Church  throughout  the  globe. 

We  invite  the  codperation  of  all  friends  of 
V^B^re,  innocuous  periodical  literature,  a 
literature  noir  only  safe  for  the  family,  but — 
in  the  moderation  of  courtesy  and  good  na- 
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tare — antagonistic  to  prevailing  errors.  Oar 
readers  need  not  fear  that  the  tone  of  the 
Magazine  will  he  more  ecclesiastical  than 
liberal,  more  scientific  and  scholastic  than 
airy  and  popular. 

To  the  pioneers  of  Oub  Mokthlt,  the 
editors  and  publishers  whose  toils  haye  re- 
sulted in  providing  for  our  united  and  pros- 
perous Church  a  Magazvne  of  her  own,  many 
thanks  are  due,  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
in  our  future  editorial  efforts  we  shall  owe 
much  to  the  sound  judgment  and  persevering 
labors  of  our  predecessors  in  preparing  and 
smoothing  the  way.  Thb  Editob. 

Philadelphia,  June  20th,  1871. 

The  Hodoe  Memobial.  If  gratitude  be 
not  found  in  churches  and  among  Christian 
people,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  their  y^ry 
name.  Praise  to  God  for  his  instrumentali- 
ties does  not  interfere  with  due  honor  to  the 
instruments.  For  nearly  fifty  years  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  has  stood  forth  one  of  the 
foremost  defenders  of  the  doctrines  we  hold 
dear.  He  has  faithfully,  diligently,  elo- 
quently interpreted  the  Scriptures  as  we  be- 
lieve them  to  teach.  He  has  taught  theology 
in  a  masterly  system  and  method,  to  many 
young  men,  many  of  whom  are  now  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  ministry.  No  scholar 
could  be  more  modest  that  this  great  teacher, 
nor  could  any  shrink  more  diffidently  than 
he  from  human  applause.  But  it  is  due  jto 
the  Church,  it  is  due  to  ourselves,  that  last- 
ing mention  should  be  made  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  his  servants  usefulness  through  a 
long,  loving  and  untiring  service  in  the 
' '  way  of  life."  It  is  therefore  proposed,  since 
the  next  year  will  bring  around  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Hodge's  professorship,  if 
his  life  be  spared,  to  celebrate  that  event  by 
some  enduring  memorial.  What  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  will  be  made  known  in  due  time. 
That  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  gran^ 
old  Princeton  will  enter  into  this  matter  with 
greatest  interest  who  can  doubt?  The  fact 
that  two  of  Dr.  Hodge's  sons  hold  prominent 
positions  in  our  theological  seminaries,  one 
at  Allegheny,  another  at  Princeton,  will 
farther  stimulate  the  Church  to  do  hand- 
somely in  this  effort.  We  pray  that  our 
honored  preceptor's  life  may  be  spared  to  see 


this  day  of  celebration  and  participate  in  the 
joy  of  his  sons  in  the  ministry,  at  the  bless- 
ings which  have  attended  his  labors,  and 
when  he  rises  to  make  answer  to  their  greet- 
ings, bard  indeed  will  be  the  hearts  that  will 
not  melt,  frozen  the  foantains  that  will  not 
pour  forth  their  tears,  and  dumb  will  be  the 
tongues  that  hesitate  to  cry  aloud  "  God's 
blessing  rest  upon  our  father  I"  "  Thus  shall 
it  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honor." 

LiTEBABT  PiBAOT. — ^The  following  letter 
will  explain  itself: 

GnrannrAn,  May  SI,  1871. 

W.  W.  WOODSOK, 

Issequena,  Goochland  Co.,  Virginia. 

Dear  IXr: — A  correspondent  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact,  which  we  have 
verified  by  personal  reference,  that  the 
article  in  our  May  number,  under  your 
signature,  entitled  "  The  Nuuery  Witch** 
is  a  literal  extract,  taken  bodily  from  Lit- 
tell'b  Lrviiro  A09,  Nov.,  1851,  and  there 
credited  to  HoM^ehold  Word*.  The  grim  joke 
of  your  recent  letter  requesting  payment  for 
the  same  we  now  can  perceive ;  and  for  your 
reward  we  leave  you  your  labor,  your  self- 
contempt  and  this  advertisement  of  your 
literary  piracy.  Trusting  that  you  have 
not  used  your  own  name  in  this  connection, 
and  that  you  will  never  again  perpetrate  so 
humiliating  an  act. 

We  remain,  m  pity. 

Tours,       Editobs. 

TBAivnra  Childbsv. — A  few  months  ago, 
while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  our  house- 
hold goods,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  a  friend  who  had,  besides 
apprentices,  boarders  and  relatives,  a  large 
fomily  of  his  own.  We  had  with  us  our  own 
four  noisy  and  mischievous  boys,  who  had 
been  visiting  and  travelling  so  long  that  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  training  they 
had  received.  For  when  away  from  home 
it  is  very  disagreeable  to  our  friends  as  well 
as  ourselves  to  punish  our  children.  And 
ours,  taking  advantage  of  this,  often  behaved 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  their  parents,  at 
least,  to  feel  uncomfortable.  But  during  our 
very  long  stay  I  never  heard  an  unkind 
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or  impatient  word  from  a  single  member  of 
that  family,  and  have  very  rarely  seen 
brothers  and  sisteri  treat  one  another,  as 
indeed  every  one  else,  so  considerately  and 
politely.  Indeed  so  pleasant  and  amiable 
were  they  in  all  their  social  intercourse, 
that  I  often  foand  myself  musing  upon  the 
iecret  of  it  I  knew  that  both  parents  were 
earnest  Christians,  and  yet  I  could  but  won- 
der, for  I  found  myself  constantly  comparing 
these  young  people  with  others— children, 
too,  of  other  and  seemingly,  at  least,  equally 
pious  parents,  and  I  was  anxious  for  the  sake 
of  my  own  darling  boys  to  discover  the 
secret 

To  begin  with,  I  knew  they  were  of  that 
old-fashioned  kind  of  Presbyterians,  which, 
to  me.  is  suggestive,  first  of  all,  of  training 
children  to  revere  the  Sabbath,  go  to  school 
and  study  the  catechism.  But  then  how 
many  do  this  and  much  more,  and  yet  fail  ? 
One  of  the  older  sisters  once  said  to  me, 
*'  When  our  boys  %ere  little,  mother  never 
allowed  them  on  the  street.  If  they  got  out 
the  always  went  and  brought  them  in,  till  I 
was  old  enough,  and  then  she  or  I  always 
did  it ;  and  now,  we  have  good  boys  to  pay  us 
for  it."  And  0,  what  rich  pay ;  to  have  such 
boys  would  pay  any  mother.  Here  then  wa« 
a  part  of  the  secret.  That  mother  kept  a 
constant  watch,  and  with  it  a  firmness  in  en- 
forcing obedience,  and  a  sweet  and  patient 
spirit  which,  alas  for  our  success,  are  too 
rarely  combined.  And  I  concluded  that 
the  whole  secret  was  in  their  way  of  train- 
ing. 

They  believed  and  obeyed  what  the  Bible 
teaches  about  training  children,  and  when  I 
looked  at  theee  brothers  and  sisters  so  affec- 
tionate and  kind  to  each  other,  so  respectful 
and  obedient  to  their  parents,  so  patient  and 
cheerful  under  annoyances— ^for  in  a  house- 
hold composed  of  so  many  different  families, 
with  their  different  kinds  of  training,  an- 
noyances are  by  no  meaus  few — ^whea  X 
thought  of  all  this,  my  own  energy  and 
courage  became  intensely  excited,  and  I  felt 
a  new  impulse  for  training  more  carefully 
than  ever  the  dear  boys  committed  to  our 
trust.  And  what  was  more  encouraging  was 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  nine  children 
of  these  parents  were  professing  Christians—- 1 


giving  evidence  that  they  had  now  choeen 
for  themselves  that  better  way  in  which  their 
parents  had  been  leading  them. 

Some  of  them  are  married  and  have  chil- 
dren of  their  own  whiom  I  trust  they  too  are 
training  for  Jesus  and  usefulness — perhaps 
to  be  the  means  of  stimulating  some  other 
discouraged  mother  to  redouble  her  efforts,  by 
proving  to  her  that  it  is  true  that  if  children 
are  trained  up  in  the  right  way,  when  they 
are  grown  they  will  continue  in  tJMt  vfay. 

Pauliva. 

THE  BIBLE  OUR  GUIDE. 

Placed  on  the  hasy  shore  of  time. 
How  could  we  rightly  choose  our  way, 

Or  how  the  steeps  of  virtue  climh, 
Without,  0  Qod,  thy  Word*s  clear  ray  ? 

Proud  reason  lifts  aloft  her  light. 
To  show  OS  where  our  lives  should  run. 

To  find  the  true,  the  good,  the  bright, 
And  folly's  fatal  lures  to  shun. 

But,  like  a  distant  lamp  at  eve. 

Faint  gleams  her  light  athwart  the  gloom ; 
It  may  our  trusting  steps  deceive. 

And  lead  bewildered  to  the  tomb. 

0,  fools !  who  wait  to  catch  the  rays 
Of  stars  which  leave  them  still  in  night,  . 

While  round  their  heads  with  cloudless  blaze 
Qlows  the  great  sun,  a  certain  light. 

That  light,  thy  wondrous  Word,  0  God, 
Shall  be  my  guide,  my  trust,  my  boast, 

Till  all  the  length  of  life  be  trod, 
And  earth  and  sighs  in  heaven  be  lost. 

J.  P.  McCoBD. 


April  Zrd, 
A  Leaf  fbom  mt  Diabt. — ^"And  sure, 
Misthross  Morton,  I  can  niver  do  meself  the 
injustice  to  stay  wid  yes  for  two  dollars  a 
week,  and  Misthress  Elliott  offerin'  me  two- 
and-a-half.  Not  that  I've  aught  again  yer- 
self  or  the  Masther,  or  the  childer ;  sure,  an' 
a  better  behavin'  set  niver  was  found.  But 
it's  only  me  own  hands  I've  got  to  depind 
on,  80  I  mus^  be  doin'  the  best  I  can  for  me- 
seU." 
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Now  two-anda-half  doUan  was  a  reach 
of  wages  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the 
state  of  my  finances,  even  if  Bridget  had 
proved  a  valuable  servant.  So  in  spite  of 
the  morrow's  wash,  and  the  fact  that  I  held 
in  my  hand  that  moment  a  letter  apprising 
xne  that  Thursday's  noon  train  would  bring 
me  sister  Sue  and  her  two  children,  I  repres- 
sed the  outward  expression  of  the  inward 
groan,  and  gave  the  waiting  Bridget  my 
"consint  to  her  leavin'."  The  elastic  con* 
science  which  had  permitted  Mrs.  Elliot  to 
offer  higher  wages  to  my  servant,  had  also 
led  her  to  insist  upon  her  being  there  in 
time  to  get  her  dinner.  This  accounted  for 
the  unusual  despatch  with  which  breakfast 
dishes  had  been  put  out  of  the  way.  So 
before  there  was  really  time  to  take  in  all 
the  bearings  of  this  new  position  of  affairs, 
I  found  myself  sole  mistress  of  the  premises. 
No  time  now  before  the  dinner  hour  to 
search  for  a  "new  Bridget,"  as  Willie  pro- 
posed ;  and  "what  shall  we  have  for  dinner?" 
was  a  question  of  unusual  importance,  as  I 
must  confess  it  involved  not  only  the  getting^ 
but  the  learning  how  to  get^  in  my  unfortu- 
nate case. 

The  pantry  disclosed  a  few  broken  bits  of 
bread;  the  cellar,  potatoes  and  a  tempting 
steak.  For  the  first  time  in  the  six  months 
we  have  lived  here,  I  realized  what  it  was  to 
be  where  there  was  no  bakery ;  and  mentally 
resolving  I  would  write  to  our  old  servant 
Susan,  who  had  married  a  baker,  to  move  as 
soon  as  possible  into  our  locality,  I  sat  down, 
receipt  book  in  hand,  to  stndy  and  think. 

Light  rolls — but  they  required  yeast,  and 
in  my  department  of  work,  that  occupied 
something  of  the  same  position  that  steam 
does,  I  imagine,  in  that  of  a  new  engineer. 
Just  the  quantity.to  use,  just  the  time  one 
might  trust  it  to  work,  were  problems  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  the  old  geometrical 
ones  of  my  school-days.  Yet  solve  them  I 
must,  since  I  had  really  commenced  house- 
keeping at  last.  A  vision  of  Bridget's  de- 
licious corn-bread  sent  me  to  the  jar  for 
buttermilk.  Alas!  it  was  empty.  I  might 
succeed  with  corn  dodgers,  surely,  and  my 
husband  had  always  enjoyed  them  in  our 
Kentucky  home.  But  how  to  begin  1  my 
receipt  book  ignored  their  existence;  so  re- 


solving to  trust  to  my  memory  of  old  Aunt 
Dinah's  ways,  I  commenced  operations. 

It  makes  me  tired  now  to  think  of  that 
hour  before  dinner^-the  table  set  by  two 
little  hands  more  busy  than  skilful,  baby 
on  the  floor,  surrounded  by  playthings,  and 
Willie  for  nurse;  his  "0  mamma,  ain't  yon 
'most  done,  baby's  so  tired  1"  steak  thai 
would  burn — ^potatoes  that  would  not  bake, 
because,  forsooth,  the  damper  was  turned  the 
wrong  way,  a  fact  of  which  Minnie  informed 
me,  when  remarking  on  Bridget's  ways, — 
com  dodgers  that  would  do  nothing  but 
crumble  and  dry  up.  Well-a-day !  I  do  say 
it  in  all  sincerity,  my  husband  is  a  very  Job 
for  patience;  and  when  he  sat  down  to  this 
day's  dinner,  there  was  really  no  occasion 
for  the  confession  I  had  for  some  time  been 
debating  with  myself  the  expediency  of 
making,  that  I  knew  practically,  absolutely 
nothing  of  cooking. 

"  I  met  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Irwin,  in  town 
to-day,  and  learning  thaFshe  would  leave  in 
the  early  morning  train,  asked  her  to  come 
up  and  take  tea  with  us,"  said  my  husband. 
"Had  I  not  better  try  and  get  you  some 
help,  my  dear?" 

"  O,  I  will  manage  somehow ;  that  would 
not  be  possible  on  such  short  notice,"  I  said 
in  reply. 

It  had  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
borrow  yeast  of  Mrs.  Snyder,  asking  for  just 
enough  to  do  one  baking — ^then  I  would  be 
safe  as  to  quantity.  With  the  hindering 
help  of  the  children,  which  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse,  dinner  dishes  and  baby 
rocked  to  sleep — this  requiring  a  longer 
time  than  usual,  the  little  puss  not  at  all 
pleased  with  mamma's  study  of  the  receipt- 
book  in  lieu  of  her  usual  song — I  was  just 
ready  for  operations  as  Minnie  came  trip- 
ping in  with  the  yeast.  "Mamma,  Mrs. 
Snyder  says  here  is  enough  for  one  baking, 
and  to  start  you  a  crock  of  yeast."  Here 
was  a  dilemma.  How  was  I  to  know  how 
much  of  it  to  use  for  the  baking?  My  re- 
ceipt mentioned  nothing  but  baker's  yeast. 
I  was  sure  I  had  been  told  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  strength  of  the  two,  and  I 
certainly  had  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  the 
anomalous  effects  a  little  too  much  yeast 
might  produce  in  my  bread.    Sendinc;  the 
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children  out  to  play,  and  locking  the  kitchen 
door,  to  keep  oat  any  transient  critice,  I 
resolved  to  face  the  difficulty  with  a  will  to 
conquer  it.  I  recalled  ^  remark  I  had  once 
heard  my  teacher  make  to  my  mother  in  the 
blessed  years  agone,  upon  her  remonstrating 
against  my  over-taxed  time,  leaving  her  no 
opportunity  for  home  training:  '* Madam, 
the  mental  discipline  your  daughter  is  re- 
ceiving in  school  will  fit  her  for  any  emer- 
gency in  her  future  life."  Now  was  a  good 
Ume  to  prove  it.  With  the  receipt  book 
spread  open  before  me,  and  brains  busy  as 
fingers,  I  succeeded  in  mixing  my  sponge  for 
rolls,  as  for  bread  to  bake  in  the  morning. 
If  Mrs.  Deacon  Smith  had  overseen  the 
kneading  process  to  which  those  rolls  were 
subjected,  I  fear  she  would  never  have  sat 
contentedly  under  my  husband's  preaching 
again. 

Four  o'clock,  and  three  children  to  be 
made  presentable  for  a  visitor  who  might 
come  in  now  at  any  moment.  Were  chil- 
dren ever  in  such  a  plight?  Minnie  had 
braided  up  her  hair  to  attend  Willie's  party ; 
O,  for  a  fairy  with  a  magic  comb  to  unbraid 
and  untangle!  One  glance  at  Willie  told 
me  his  entertainment  had  been  mud-cakes, 
and  just  as  soap  and  an  abundance  of  water 
bad  accomplished  a  cure,  busy  baby  fingers 
npset  the  neglected  washbowl.  *'  In  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls,"  was  the  motto  I 
knew  I  must  say  to  myself  as  fast  as  I  could ; 
and  the  good  fairy  did  appear  for  my  relief, 
in  detaining  my  visitor  until  my  tea  was  in 
readiness,  and  my  husband  at  home  to  assist 
in  her  entertainment. 

Dare  I  record  it  ?  That  paragon  of  house- 
keepers, Mrs.  Irwin,  actually  complimented 
my  light  rolls  I  Some  wise  man  has  said, 
^*  Although  we  must  not  pray  for  afflictions, 
we  must  thank  God  when  they  come."  So 
while  I  could  not  have  wished  for  this  day's 
experience,  I  am  glad  to  have  gained  all  it 
has  taught  me ;  and  taking  courage  to  hope  I 
can  yet  overcome  thd  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  my  becoming  a  good  housekeeper,  I  men- 
tally resolve,  as  I  leave  my  good-night  kiss 
on  sleeping  Minnie's  brow,  that  she  shall  be 
taught  all  of  woman*8  work  which  the  best 
of  training  can  give  her. 

MjlR0£E7. 


HuxLBT  TO  THE  Clbrgy. — We  make  the 
following  suggestive  extract  for  the  benefit 
of  l^hose  to  whom  it  is  sent.  It  is  a  hint 
that  may  be  made  profitable : 

As  regards  the  facts  of  physical  science, 
the  clergy  are  at  present  divisible  into  three 
sections — an  immense  body  who  are  igno- 
rant and  speak  out;  a  small  proportion  who 
know  and  are  silent ;  and  a  minute  minority 
who  know  and  speak  according  to  their 
knowledge.  By  the  cler^,  I  mean  espe^ 
cially  the  Protestant  clergy.  Our  great  an- 
tagonist— I  speak  as  a  man  of  science — the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  one  great  .spirit- 
ual organization  which  is  able  to  resist,  and 
must,  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  resist 
the  progress  of  science  and  modern  civiUaa- 
tion,  manages  her  affairs  much  better. 

It  was  my  fortune  some  time  ago  to  pay 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  niost  important  of  the 
institutions  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  these  islands  are 
trained ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  differ- 
ence between  these  men  and  the  comfortable 
champions  of  Anglicanism  and  of  Dissent, 
was  comparable  to  the  difference  between 
our  gallant  volunteers  and  the  trained  vet^ 
rans  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard. 

The  Catholic  priest  is  trained  to  know  his 
business  and  do  it  effectually.  The  profes- 
sors of  the  college  in  question,  learned, 
zealous,  and  determined  men,  permitted  me 
to  speak  frankly  with  them.  We  talked 
like  outposts  of  opposed  armies  during  a 
truce— as  friendly  enemies — and  when  I 
ventured  to  point  out  the  difficulties  their 
students  would  have  to  encounter  from 
scientific  thought,  they  replied,  *•  Our  Church 
has  lasted  many  ages,  and  has  passed  safely 
through  many  storms.  The  present  is  but  a 
new  gust  of  the  old  tempest,  and  we  do 
not  turn  out  our  voung  men  less  fitted  to 
weather  it,  than  tnev  have  been  in  former 
ages  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  those 
times.  The  heresies  of  the  day  are  exnlained 
to  them  by  their  professors  of  philosophy 
and  science,  and  they  are  taught  how  those 
heresies  are  to  be  met." 

I  wish  that  all  ecclesiastical  organizations 
were  in  as  effective  a  condition.  I  think  it 
would  be  better,  not  only  for  them  but  for 
us.  The  army  of  liberal  thought  is  at  present 
in  very  loose  order,  and  many  a  spirited 
free-thinker  makes  use  of  his  freedom  mainly 
to  vent  nonsense. 

We  should  be  the  better  for  a  vigorous 
and  watchful  enemy  to  hammer  us  into 
cohesion  and  discipline;  and  I,  for  one, 
lament  that  th«  bench  of  bishops  cannot 
show  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Butler  of  the 
"Analogy,"  who,  if  he  were  alive,  would 
make  short  work  of  much  of  the  current 
a  priori  "  infidelity." 
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Tick  !  Tick  1 — I  know  a  home-nest,  full  of 
birdies,  and,  when  tired  of  my  stady,  I  often 
run  in  there.  Last  evening,  while  we 
frolicked,  one  fledgeling  brought  out  a  pho- 
tograph, assuring  me  with  all  the  gravity  of 
ten  years,  that  it  was  taken  *'  when  I  was  a 
baby." 

Sure,  enough !  the  usual  roll  of  cambric 
and  flannel — but  not  surmounted  by  the 
usual  blankness  of  infantile  features.  This 
face  was  as  intent  as  any  sophist,  open- 
mouthed  and  eager-eyed ;  because,  forsooth, 
JPapa't  watch  w(u  at  iU  ear. 

Mother  was  in  the  room,  and  said  to  me 
afterwards,  "  I  have  some  verses  for  Edith 
about  that  photograph,  when  she  is  old 
enough  to  appreciate  them." 

But,  tell  me,  dear  Miscellany,  are  not 
these  verses  too  good  to  lie  longer  in  a  drawer? 
I  thought  so,  and  at  once  begged  a  copy  for 
you. 

They  were  written  by  an  elderly  gentle- 
man (since  deceased)  in  Taunton,  Mass.;  to 
whom  Mamma  sent  her  baby*s  picture. 

T.  C.  J. 
Labe  Semikabt,  April  4th,  1871. 

Miss  Edith,  do  you  know  what  'twas 

Tour  papa  meant 
When  to  your  ear  he  held  his  watch, 

And  bade  you  be  content 
To  listen  to  its  tick-tick-tick, 

While  his  own  ear  he  bent? 
It  was  indeed,  that  he  was  half 
Afraid  that  you  would  cry  or  laugh 
While  the  artist  took  your  photograph. 

And  now,  whene'er  to  make  a  fuss 
You  are  inclined,— 

Bent  on  your  own  ways  and  quite  loth 
Tour  mamma  dear  to  mind. 

And  when  the  fretful  words  press  up, 
A  passage  out  to  find,-^ 

Just  stop,  although  it  may  seem  queer, 

And  listen,  listen,  till  you  hear 

That  same  watch  ticking  in  your  ear. 

And  wicked  thoughts,  when  such  intrude, 

As  oft  they  will, 
And,  with  their  hateful  bickerings, 

Your  troubled  bosom  fill ; 
If  you  would  quell  the  tumult,  bid 

The  reprobates  Be  still ! 


Be  still !  and  they  shall  find  their  match 
If  you  again  can  only  catch 
The  steady  tick  of  papa's  watch. 

But,  Edith,  there's  an  Artist  rare, 

Whom  we  should  know. 
Who  takes  heart-photographs^  and  hangs 

Them  in  His  studio : 
For  the«e  you're  sitting  all  the  time, 

While  he  walks  to  and  fro. 
To  your  soul's  ear,  he  presses  hard 
Si$  watch ;  and,  if  you  disregard 
Its  beat,  your  picture  will  be  marred. 

Edith,  your  Heavenly  Father's  watch, — 

Look  to  it  well ; 
For  its  approving  tick  is  sweet 

As  a  silver  seaside  bell: — 
But  unregarded,  disobeyed. 

It  only  sounds  a  knell. 
Be  heedful,  then,  in  all  you  do. 
Of  Conscience,  watch, — a  watcher,  too, 
And  it,  please  God,  shall  lead  you  thro*. 

Db.  Bellows  aoaih. — Editor  of  Our 
Monthly :  Your  editorial  note,  "  A  Mistaken 
Prophet,"  in  the  March  issue,  hits  Dr.  Bellows 
a  deserved  blow.  His  "  Old  World  in  its  New 
Face  "  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  religious  services  at  Beyrout  (vol. 
2,  p.  226)  is  as  queer  an  outburst  of  Unitari- 
anism  as  ever  you  read.  Let  me  transcribe 
it: 

"  I  went  to  the  Protestant  service  in  Bey- 
rout hoping  to  hear  a  moral  and  spiritual 
discourse  addressed  to  my  reU^U9  affecHwM 
[italics  are  my  own],  and  not  in  conmct  with 
my  common  sense.  It  was  the  first  preach- 
ing I  heard  in  the  Master's  own  country,  and 
I  longed  and  prayed  that  it  might  honor  and 
fitly  interpret  his  pure,  rational  and  simple 
faith,  and  give  me  Christian  refreshment  and 
edification.  It  was  serious,  sincere,  and  unaf- 
fected, and  not  without  merit  as  a  perform- 
ance, but  in  all  other  respects  as  brimful  of 
wmeT%tition  and  periLoui  mUleading,  as  if  a 
Moslem  or  a  Druse  had  preached  fatalism 
or  transmigration." 

After  describing  the  sermon,  which  was  upon 
Samuel's  rejection  of  Saul,  he  adds :  '*  This 
kind  of  preaching  appeals  to  superstitious 
fears  and  hopes,  misleads  and  muddles  and 
confuses  ordinary  minds,  insults  and  dis- 
parages human  reason,  and  puts  conscience 
wholTy  off  her  track.  To  unaertake  to  com- 
bat Mahommedan,  fatalism,  or  Druse  incar- 
nations of  God  in  human  persons  with  this 
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mystic  stuffs,  is  like  nsing  magic  to  put  down 
witchcraft.  I  ahoold  have  a  thousand  times 
more  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  multipli- 
cation  table  to  Christianize  this  people  than 
in  all  the  preaching  of  this  kind  that  could 
he  done  by  all  the  ministers  in  Christendom." 

And  BO  on,  paragraph  after  paragraph,  for 

quantity,  does  our  Unitarian  bellows  blow 


cold  air  upon  a  system  of  doctrinal  preach- 
ing that  in  fifty  years  has  done  more  for  the 
Orient  than  all  his  predecessors  and  cotem- 
pararies  have  done  for  this  country  with 
every  appliance  of  press,  college,  and  free 
government. 

M.'R. 
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**FBAGXBirT8  or  SCIXNCE  FOB  USBCIENTIFIO 

People'*  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  very  inter- 
esting work  by  Professor  Tyndall ;  and  it  is 
one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the 
technical  language  of  science  is  rapidly  being 
translated  into  the  language  of  common  sense 
and  common  people.  It  has  theological 
errors  and  defects  enough  "  to  keep  one  on 
the  look  out,'*  but  clear  knowledge  and  true 
eloquence  enough  to  fill  with  high  thoughts, 
and  open  to  the  mind  grand  and  solemn  and 
elevating  prospects.  Speaking  of  materialism, 
he  says : 

In  affirming  that  the  erowth  pf  the  body 
is  mechanical,  and  that  thought,  as  exercised 
by  us,  has  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of 
the  brain,  I  think  the  position  of  the  "  Ma- 
terialist **  is  stated,  as  far  as  that  position  is  a 
tenable  one.  I  think  the  materialist  will  be 
able  finally  to  maintain  this  position  against 
all  attacks ;  but  I  do  not  think,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  human  mind,  that  he 
can  pass  beyond  this  position.  I  do  not  think 
he  is  entitled  to  say  that  his  molecular  group- 
ing and  his  molecular  motions  explain  everv- 
thing.  In  reality  they  explain  nothing.  Tne 
utmost  he  can  amrm  is  the  association  of  two 
classes  of  phenomena,  of  whose  real  bond  of 
union  he  is  in  absolute  ienorance.  The 
problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and  soul 
IS  as  insoluble^ in  its  modern  form  as  it  was 
in  the  pre-scientific  ages.  Phosphorus  is 
known  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
human  brain,  and  a  trenchant  German  writer 
has  exclaimed,  **  Ohne  Phosphor,  kein  Ge- 
danke,"  (without  phosphorus  no  thought). 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  even 
if  we  knew  it  to  be  the  case,  the  knowledge 
would  not  lighten  our  darkness.  On  both 
sides  of  the  zone  here  assigned  to  the  materi- 
alist he  is  equally  helpless.  If  3rou  ask  him 
whence  is  this  "Matter  "  of  which  we  have 
been  discoarsing,  who  or  what  divided  it  into 


molecules,  who  or  what  impressed  upon  them 
this  necessity  of  running  into  organic  forms, 
he  has  no  answer.  Science  is  mute  in  reply 
to  these  questions. 

SuBTERASEAK  Gas  is  fouud  all  the  way 
from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  along  the  line  of 
the  lake  shore.  At  Buffalo  the  first  gas-vein 
was  struck  at  the  depth  of  318  feet,  and 
others  at  regular  intervals  of  about  20  feet 
each.  At  630  feet  the  gas  began  flowing 
freely,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  furnish  light 
and  fuel  for  a  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. At  Erie,  such  gas  has,  for  some  years, 
been  in  use  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  some  two  miles  from  the 
lake  shore,  a  well  550  feet  deep  is  yielding 
an  enormous  volume  of  gas. 

Gabat. — The  word  car<U,  used  to  express 
the  fineness  of  gold,  is  so  called  from  an 
Abyssinian  bean,  which,  from  the  time  of  its 
gathering,  varies  very  little  in  its  weight, 
and  for  this  reason  is  used  in  Africa  as  a 
weight  for  gold,  as  it  is  in  India  for  gems 
and  pearls.  It  is,  with  us,  an  imaginary 
weight,  used  to  express  the  proportion  of 
gold  in  a  given  mass  of  metal.  Thus,  if  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  parts  or 
carats^  then  gold  20  carats  fine  is  that  which 
20  parts  are  pure  metal,  and  4  parts  silver, 
copper,  or  some  other  alloy. 

Vegetable  Cabbolio  Aoid. — It  is  men- 
tioned as  an  interesting  botanical  and  chemi- 
cal fact,  that  a  plant  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
in  India,  has  been  found  to  yield  carbolic 
acid.  It  is  far  superior  in  purity  to  the 
ordinary  product  of  coal  tar ;  but  as  its  cost 
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is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  roineral 
product,  the  discovery,  thus  far,  Beeme  to 
have  no  practical  value. 

Area  of  a  Circle. — To  find  the  true  area 
of  a  circle,  multiply  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter hy  0.7853.  This  gives  an  approximation 
60  near  the  absolute  truth,  as  to  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Expansion  of  the  Rats  op  the  Sun. — 
The  following  illustration,  says  Professor 
Henry,  of  the  vibratory  movement  of  matter, 
is  attested  by  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  top  of  the  high  tower 
which  constitutes  the  Bunker-Hill  monument 
inclines  towards  the  west  in  the  morning,  to 
the  north  at  mid-day,  and  towards  the  east 
in  the  afternoon.  These  movements  are  due 
to  the  expanding  influence  of  the  sun,  as  it 
warms,  in  succession,  the  different  sides  of 
the  structure.  A  similar  but  more  marked 
effect  is  produced  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  as  indicated  by  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  bob  of  a  long  plumb-line, 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the 
rotunda,  and  extending  to  the  pavement 
beneath.  This  bob  describes  daily  an  ellips- 
oidal curve  of  which  the  longer  diameter  is 
four  or  five  inches  in  length.  By  molecular 
actions  of  this  kind,  time,  the  slow  but  sure 
destroyer,  levels  with  the  ground  the  loftiest 
monuments  of  human  pride. 

Meteotis. — Professor  Newton,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, explained  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
some  time  since,  that  the  meteors  which  so 
many  people  sit  up  to  see  in  November,  are 
"  in  a  stream  five  thousand  miles  thick,  at 
least  a  thousand  miles  long,  and  of  unknown 
breadth.  In  the  thickest  portion  of  the 
stream  the  individual  bodies  are  some 
twenty-five  miles  apart.  This  stream  runs 
round  an  ellipse  once  in  thirty-three  years, 
and  the  most  brilliant  meteoric  displays 
occur  at  the  end  of  these  periods." 

Ikon  and  Steel. — The  different  qualities 
of  iron  and  steel,  can,  it  is  said,  be  distin- 
guished by  the  microscope,  by  the  shape  and 
direction  of  the  crystals.  Good  steel  has  the 
appearance  of  large  groups  of  beautiful  crys- 
tals, similar  to  the  points  of  needles,  all 
parallel,  and  disposed  in  the  same  direction. 


MusQurro  Nets  are  found,  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, not  only  to  keep  off  insects,  but  to  serve 
as  screens  against  miasma,  and  so  are  im- 
portant safeguards  against  disease. 

HuxLEYiSM. — It  is  thought  by  some,  that 
Huxley,  through  his  path  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation, may  be  forced  back,  or  on,  to  or- 
thodox views  of  many  important  truths. 
Having  resolved  "  the  physical  basis  of  life" 
into  the  four  simple  elements,  carbun,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  under  the  term 
*'  protoplasm,"  he  he  has  been  making  some 
tests  to  confirm  his  theories.  The  New  York 
Tribune  is  not,  par  excellence,  the  advocate 
of  orthodoxy ;  but  it  thus  alludes  to  one  of 
Prof.  Huxley's  latest  experiments: 

*'  Not  only  Christianity,  but  all  revealed 
religion,  according  to  some  of  the  English 
secular  papers,  has  been  on  trial  lately  in 
Liverpool.  Prof.  Huxley  h.as  had  a  bit  of 
beef  in  an  air-pump,  testing  the  theories  of 
spontaneous  or  non-spontaneous  generation. 
The  trial  is  over.  The  reporters,  who  have 
been  standing  on  tip-toe  over  the  beef,  sol- 
emnly announce  that  '  the  result  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  Professor  is  at  one  with  the 
prevalent  and  united  force  of  trstditional  or- 
thodoxy.' The  maggots  did  not  make  their 
appearance  without  eggs.  Therefore  life  is 
not  spontaneous.  Therefore  there  is  a  God. 
The  world  now  draws  its  breath  freely,  and, 
by  leave  of  the  Professor  and  the  beef,  goes 
back  to  its  Bible  acain.  It  is  rather  dis- 
piriting, however,  to  oe  oblige*!  to  keep  our 
faith  ready  at  call  to  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances of  every  new  experimenter  with  mag- 
gots or  otherwise.  One  does  not  like  to 
hold  immortality  on  the  chances  of  an  egg 
too  many  in  a  bit  of  beef.  Prof.  Huxley, 
who  is  a  man  of  sense  and  a  philosopher, 
does  not  ask  it  of  us,  nor  do  t-he  oetter  class 
of  scientific  men.  It  is,  oddly  enough,  the 
secular  journals  who  so  constantly  report 
'  Christianity  on  trial,'  and  found  their  theo- 
logical creed  on  the  last  revelation  of  the 
blow-pipe  or  rap  from  geologists'  hammers. 
We  recommend  to  the  Liverpool  savans,  who 
have  fortunately  found  God  behind  the  beef, 
the  counsel  of  AUatius  to  the  Yogis :  '  Press 
thy  beard  upon  thy  breast,*  deliver  over  thy 
eyes  and  thy  thouehts  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  point  of  tny  nose,  and  thou  slialt 
know  unintorrupted  spiritual  joys,  and  thy 
soul  be  reunitea  with  the  Supreme.' " 

Trees. — As  showing  the  influence  of  trees 
on  climate,  it  is  said  that  Egypt,  which  for- 
merly had  only  about  six  rainy  days  in  the 
year,  since  being  extensively  planted  with 
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trees  has  now  about  twenty- four.  The 
French  Government  caused  large  tracts  of 
land  to  be  planted  with  trees  in  Algeria,  and 
within  a  few  years  the  amount  of  rain  and 
dew  in  that  region  has  been  doubled. 

The  Auboba  by  Daylight. — An  observer 
in  Quebec  insists  that  the  aurora  has  repeat- 
edly been  visible  by  daylight.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  light  fleecy  clouds,  shifting 
and  streaming  over  the  sky. 

A  Ri5a  OF  Satubn  Gone. — Popular  as 
well  as  scientific  interest  will  be  excited  by 
the  announcement  that  one  of  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  with  which  the  youngest  students  of 
astronomy  are  familiar,  has  disappeared. 
The  missing  ring  is  the  inner  one  of  the 
three  hitherto  observed,  and  the  astronomer 
Struv^  has  been  watching  for  years  its  ap- 
proach to  the  body  of  the  planet,  upon 
which  it  has  now  closed  like  a  belt  of  semi- 
transparent  vapor,  its  centrifugal  force  being 
entirely  overcome. 

I9DIA  Rubber  Ivexhaustible. — The  belt 
of  land  around  the  globe,  600  miles  north 
and  500  miles  south  of  the  equator,  abounds 
in  trees  producing  the  gum  of  India  rubber. 
They  can  be  tapped,  it  is  stated,  for  twenty 
successive  seasons  without  injury,  and  the 
trees  stand  so  close  that  one  man  can  gather 
the  sap  of  eighty  in  a  day,  each  tree  yield- 
ing, on  an  average,  three  table-spoonfuls 
daily.  Forty-three  thousand  of  these  trees 
have  been  counted  in  a  tract  of  country  30 
miles  long  by  8  wide.  There  are  in  America 
and  Europe  more  than  150  manufactories  of 
India  rubber  articles,  employing  some  500 
operatives  each,  and  consuming  more  than 
10,000,000  pounds  of  gum  a  year,  and  the 


business  is  considered  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 
But  to  whatever  extent  it  may  increase, 
there  wiU  still  be  plenty  of  rubber  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Professor  Brewer,  of  the  Harvard 
Mining  School  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  reports  that  the  most  striking 
feature  of  insect  life  in  the  mountain  region 
of  Colorado  is  the  number  of  grasshoppers. 
On  warm  days  they  fill  the  air,  but  if  they 
chance  to  alight  or  fall  on  the  snow  they  be- 
come chilled,  and  perish  in  numbers  that 
challenge  belief  until  seen.  On  some  large 
snow-banks  toiu  are  found  lying.  The 
melting  of  the  banks  in  summer  hastens  the 
decay  of  these  millions  of  insects,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  a  stench  that  pollutes  the 
air  for  a  great  distance.  [Compare  Joel 
ii:  20.] 

The  remains  of  a  gigantic  pterodactyle, 
of  a  species  not  heretofore  discovered  in  this 
country,  have  been  found  in  the  upper  cre- 
taceous formation  of  Western  Kansas.  The 
expanse  of  the  membranous  wings  of  this 
huge  flying  reptile  was  not  less  tban  twenty 

feet. 

• 

The  novel  speculation  has  been  broached 
that  some  earthquakes  may  be  due  to  sub- 
terranean lightning.  This  hypothesis  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  just  before  and  after  the 
earthquakes  of  the  17th  of  March  last  power- 
ful positive  electrical  currents  were  rushing  to- 
wards England  through  the  two  sub-marine 
cables,  which  are  broken  near  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

The  113th  Asteroid  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Luther,  at  Bilk.  It  has  received  the 
name  Amalthea. 
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The  Amebicah  Tract  Society,  N.  Y., 
through  its  long  honored  and  useful  agent, 
Seely  Wood,  Esq.,  163  Walnut  St..  Cincin- 
nati, has  placed  before  us,  in  a  large  and 
beautiful  volume,  a  republication  of  *'  The 
Lips  of  Christ,"  by  Bev.  WUliam  Manna, 
D.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  No  better  and  more 
practical  work  can  be  done,  than  through 


the  circulation  of  such  volumes  as  this,  in 
stemming  that  fearful  tide  of  infidelity  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  literary  world,  and  dilut- 
ing the  faith  even  of  some  of  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple. Eenan  and  Strauss,  with  exegetical 
and  historical  lore  and  skill,  are  doing  what 
Darwin  and  Huxley  are  attempting  from  the 
position  of  scientific  reeearch.    The  enemy  is 
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coming  in  like  a  flood  from  all  sides.  This 
**  Life  of  Christ "  by  Dr.  Hanna  is  at  once 
learned,  skillfnl,  and  strong  in  defence  of  the 
true  story  of  redemption,  while  it  is  chaste, 
simple,  and  beautiful  in  style  and  manner. 
It  will  be  read  with  exceeding  interest  in  many 
cottages  and  rural  homes  to  which  it  would 
never  be  brought  were  it  not  throngh  the 
unfailing  ministry  of  this  venerable  and  effi- 
cient Society.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  learned  and 
thorough  commentary  on  the  Qospels,  writ- 
ten in  narrative  firm  and  calling  out  the 
latest  meaning,  while  it  illustrates  the  histo- 
rical truth  and  exactness  of  that  part  of  the 
Scriptures  in  a  spirit  of  tender  unction  and 
implicit  faith.  In  large,  generous  type,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  and  very  tasteful 
binding,  the  volume  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  press  from  which  it  issues.  The  friends 
of  this  Society  cannot  do  better  than  give  of 
their  means  to  distribute  widely  this  excel- 
lent antidote  of  unbelief. 

From  the  same  source  we  have  also  two 
vols.,  by  Bev.  W.  8.  Flumtr,  D.  2)..  LL,  D. 
The  one  entitled,  Vital  Godlisess,  is  a 
treatise  on  Experimental  and  Practical  Pi- 
ety, and  has  been  issued  for  several  years. 
It  is  eminently  spiritual  and  biblical.  It  is 
terse,  direct,  plain,  forcible,  earnest,  and  con 
victing.  Would  that  there  were  more  books 
of  this  kind  in  our  families,  and  more  read- 
ing of  those  we  have.  If  our  ministry  culti- 
vated their  own  spiritual  lives  by  the  daily 
perusal  of  such  books,  and  self-examination 
with  their  help,  there  would  be  more  reviv- 
als of  religion  in  our  churches,  and  a  higher 
condition  of  piety.  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
when  purely  religious  reading  goes  ont  of 
fashion.  The  other  volume  of  Dr.  Plumer 
is  entitled  "Shost  Sebmons  fob  the  Peo- 
ple," upon  the  richest  practical  questions 
relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  and 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  life.  Dr.  Plu- 
mer here  gives  us  thirty-five  of  his  charac- 
teristic sermons.  They  contain  the  very 
marrow  of  the  Gospel.  No  time  is  wasted 
in  generalities  or  outside  issues.  Dr.  Plu- 
mer goes  straight  for  the  point  to  which 
he  is  bent,  in  short,  pungent  sentences, 
and  without  elaboration;  with  clear  and 
wonderful  analysis  he  lays  the  whole  theme 
open.    Such  preaohing  as  thie   must  ever 


tell.  For  distribution  among  humble  people, 
this  volume,  with  its  very  large,  clear 
print  is  a  most  valuable  publication. 

Thebe  is  no  more  popular  name  among 
our  Presbyterian  clergy  than  that  of  Dr. 
JoBlir  Ha.ll,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  public  who  are  distant  from  the 
Commercial  Metropolis  should  demand  some- 
thing from  him  to  satisfy  their  desire  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  what  manner  of  man  be 
is.  DoDD  A  Mead,  N.  Y.  (Suttos  &  Scott, 
Cincinnati,)  have  in  so  far  gratified  this  de- 
mand as  to  publish  *'Papert  for  Home 
Reading!^  being  a  recapitulation  of  articles 
which  formerly  appeared  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine, of  which  the  Doctor  was  once  editor 
across  the  sea.  They  will  prove  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable,  being  in  most  popular 
shape.  But,  for  our  own  taste,  we  would  have 
preferred  a  volume  of  thone  searching,  tender 
and  efl'ectnally  fervent  sermons  to  which  his 
people  listen  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and 
from  which  our  humbler  clergy  and  people 
might  catch  a  new  spirit,  a  higher  unction 
and  a  more  fervent  devotion  in  life.  But 
we  may  still  cherish  a  hope  of  that  enjoy- 
ment,, and  in  the  meantime,  with  thousands 
of  readers,  will  enter  into  the  rare  pleasure 
of  absorbing  these  rich  papers  on  summer 
afternoons. 

"  Tht  Way  Lost  and  Found,''  a  book  for 
the  young— especially  young  men.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Wabash  College.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  Philadelphia,  Robert  Clarke, 
Cincinnati. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  praise  this  work. 
Dr.  Tuttle  is  so  well  known  as  an  educator 
and  friend  of  the  young  that  his  writings  can 
but  be  deservedly  popular.  This  volume 
will  be  especially  prized,  for  the  sound  wis- 
dom and  practical  advice  which  it  con- 
tains. 

"  The  Wreck  of  the  Little' Ship."  A  true 
story.  By  Luo.  Philadelphia,  Alfred  Mar- 
tien ;  Cincinnati,  R.  Clarke  &  Co. 

"  Agnes  Carelto^n,"  By  M.  J.  B.  Alfred 
Martien,  Philadelphia ;  George  Crosby,  Cin- 
cinnati.   Price.  $1.00. 
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THE  RIGHT  OR  THE  WRONG  WIPE? 
BT  HU.  J.  k'b&ib  wbioht. 


THE  congregation  of  Button ville 
were  unanimous  on  one  point.  It 
b  so  encoura^ng  to  coutemplate  couKre- 
gational  concord,  ttiat  we  find  oursmes 
peculiarly  ready  to  mention  the  subject 
upon  which  the  PreebyteriauB  of  But- 
tonviile  were  a  unit — they  thought  that 
it  was  quite  time  for  their  pastor  to  seek 

During  the  three  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  Mrs.  Rufus  had  laid  down 
the  ^urden  of  life,  matters  at  the  par- 
sonage had  gone  f^m  bad  to  worse, 
until  now  the  manse,  the  ministerial  ward- 
robe, and  eepedally  the  apostolic  infants, 
were  fit  subjects  for  the  commiseration 
of  the  community. 

The  people  f^t  that  they  had  been 
patient,  and  bad  not  looked  for  a  speedy 
marriage,  for  the  wife  had  been  univer- 
sally loved,  and  her  death  had  been  a 
shock  to  ereiy  one.  It  was  not  that 
Tjolenoe  or  Burring  had  accompanied 
death ;  she  had  gone  to  her  bed  as  usual, 
bat  in  sleep  had  wandered  farther  than 
the  land  of  dreams,  and  entered  that 
golden  country,  fairer  than  lost  Arcadia, 
or  Utopia,  that  has  never  been  found,  the 
land  whose  beauty  b^uiles  one  to  linger 
in  its  boundaricfl  fbrever. 


The  people,  believing  themselves,  as  is 
usual,  the  keepers  of  their  reverend  ser- 
vant, bad  waited  two  years,  had  provided 
a  motley  succession  of  kitohen  divioiticB 
for  the  parsonagej  had  by  turns  brushed 
the  pastoral  clothes,  and  darned  the  sa- 
cred hosiery;  and  bad  then  afler  much 
consultation  decided  that  the  Bev.  Rufus 
ought  to  raarry  Miss  Vina  Merryfield, 
a  maiden  whose  virtues  had  long  been 
known  to  local  fame. 

Miss  Vina  was  perhaps  a  little  older 
than  the  pastor  but,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  widower  ought  to  marry  a  person  suita- 
ble rather  to  his  children  than  himself, — 
and  what  a  mother  Miss  Merryfield  would 
make  for  the  four  bereaved  juveniles! 
Miss  Merryfield  was  doubtless  not  un- 
aware of  public  sentiments  and  desires 
coQoeming  her;  for  though  she  gave  the 
curly  bead  of  the  youngest  Rafus  tender 
and  almost  wishful  pats  in  Sabbath-school, 
she  never  went  near  his  home. 

The  Rev.  Bufus  was  a  shy,  reserved 
man;  a  hard  student,  a  faithful  pastor; 
he  bad  been  offered  "semi  lunar"  deco- 
rations to  his  name,  once  upon  a  time, 
but  bad  been  too  bashful  to  refuse  them. 
He  was  quite  the  idol  of  his  people;  and 
anxiotis  only  for  his  good,  as  he  made  no 
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advances  to  Miss  Menyfield,  his  kind 
friends  next  fixed  their  affections  on  Miss 
Anna  Gracy,  in  his  behalf.  Miss  Anna 
had  delicate  health,  and  but  a  small 
amount  of  energy;  but  she  was  pious, 
pretty  and  rich;  she  had  pleasant  man- 
nars,  good  family,  and  was  a  general  fa- 
vorite ;  Lucy,  the  eldest  Rufus,  doted  on 
•her. 

But  not  for  one  moment  did  the  eligible 
widower  seem  to  incline  to  Miss  Gracy. 
The  courtly  bow,  the  genial  smile,  ever 
ready  for  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  the 
flock,  were  bestowed  on  Miss  Anna,  as 
on  the  rest  of  Buttonville ;  but  there  was 
not  a  look  or  a  word  that  Buttonville 
could  hang  an  expectation  on. 

There  was  the  widow  Ford,  "fair,  fat 
and  forty,"  and  blessed  with  two  chil- 
dren;— was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Rufus 
would  choose  the  widow?  Well,  "she 
would  be  better  than  nobody,"  said  But- 
tonville; but  the  reverend  widower  ap- 
peared to  prefer  "nobody." 

Lastly,  said  the  anxious  church,  there 
was  Miss  Mary  Hays.  If  anybody  could 
quiet  crying  children,  mend  hopeless- 
looking  garments,  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, that  executive  genius  was  Miss 
Mary.  The  afflicted  Eufus  recognized 
this;  he  wished  Miss  Hays  were  older 
and  poorer — ^if  the  wish  were  not  wrong 
—60  that  he  might  hire  her  for  a  house- 
keeper; and  that  was  the  extent  of  his 
wishes  concerning  her. 

Lucy  Ruhis,  now  nearly  fourteen,  wm 
growing  up  an  awkward,  unhealthy,  care- 
worn child,  who  needed  some  one  to  teach 
her  how  to  dress  her  hair,*  and  put  on 
her  clothes,  and  what  to  do  with  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  to  take  the  burden 
of  responsibility  off  her  heart,  bringing  a 
new  sunshine  over  her  forlorn  life.  Her 
clerical  father  felt  this ;  he  compared  her 
with  girls  who  had  mothers,  and  grew 
fairly  soul-sick  over  the  difference. 

Bob  Rufus  was  a  noisy,  furniture-de- 
stroying, effervescing,  untidy  clod-hopper- 
looking  child;  the  last  youth  one  would 
suspect  of  belonging  "to  the  minister's 
family."  He  was  fearfully  in  need  of 
some  one  to  tone  him  down,  and  screw 
him  up,  and  keep  at  him  generally,  until 


he  became  a  more  harmonious  domestic 
element. 

The  Celts  in  the  kitchen  of  the  par- 
sonage said  Hettie  Rufus  was  "«a««^," 
and  the  point  will  not  admit  of  a  dispute ; 
this  testimony  concerning  Hettie  was 
universal :  but  afler  all,  she  was  as  hearty, 
generous,  jolly  a  little  soul  as  you  would 
meet  "in  a  six  months." 

Poor  Georgie,  the  last  on  the  list  of 
Rufus  infants,  being  now  four  years  old, 
wore  light  jackets,  long  trowsers,  and 
stockings  whereof  the  ungartered  tops 
were  prone  to  fall  down  over  his  shoes 
and  trail  behind  his  heels.  This  babe 
was  given  to  crying  himself  to  sleep,  and 
rolling  out  of  bed;  which  last  proceed- 
ing brought  bruises  and  loud  wails. 

The  Rufiis  carpets  were  ragged,  the 
chairs  scratched,  the  curtains  were  soiled, 
and  the  dishes  "nicked."  The  unfortu- 
nate widower  had  never  been  five  miles 
from  Buttonville  since  he  lost  his  wife, 
and  was  getting  wrinkled  and  gray  in 
the  worry  of  his  present  existence. 

Patience  had  had  its  perfect  work  in 
the  Buttonville  church,  and  the  people 
resolved  to  "do  something." 

The  senior  of  the  church  functionaries 
made  a  tea-party,  and  invited  all  the 
other  functionaries  and  their  wives,  the 
avowed  object  of  the  gathering  being  to 
take  into  consideration  affairs  at  the 
manse.  Under  the  cheerful  influence  of 
cups  of  the  best  tea,  this  social  band  fell 
into  a  warm  discussion  of  "what  they 
ought  to  do  about  it." 

"  I  told  him  right  to  his  face  the  last 
time  I  went  there,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  "that 
he  ought  to  get  married  for  the  sake  of 
his  children.  George  had  the  very  worst 
cold  I  ever  heard  of,  and  Lucy  was  crying 
because  Hettie  had  had  a  flare-up  with 
the  hired  girl.  When  I  just  spoke  my 
mind  right  out,  all  he  said  was  '  Ah-hV  " 

"You  got  about  as  much  satisfaction 
as  I  did,"  cried  Mrs.  L.  "  I  told  him  I 
wished  to  goodness  he'd  marry  Viny 
Menifield,  and  he  said  *0-h-h!'" 

"He's  got  in  a  rut;  he's  discouraged, 
and  moody:  he'll  never  marry  any  one 
here,  and  we'd  better  send  him  abroad  to 
get  a  wife,"  said  the  senior  functionary, 
speaking  emphatically. 
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**0,  I'm  afraid  lie'd  make  some  poor 
choice,"  exclaimed  the  senior's  wife,  anx- 
iously. 

''I'm  not  half  so  afiraid  of  that,  as  of 
his  not  making  any  choice  at  all,"  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  My  proposition  is,'*  said  the  man  who 
managed  everything,  'Hhat  we  send  Mr. 
Kufiis  to  this  Convention  that  is  going  to 
meet  next  week.  We'll  tell  him  we  want 
to  be  represented  there:  we  will  hand 
him  his  travelling  expenses,  and  tell  him 
the  ladies  will  look  after  the  family.  We 
must  rouse  him  up.  This  will  give  a 
new  turn  to  his  thoughts,  and  maybe  he 
will  see  some  one  to  take  a  fancy  to." 

"  I  hope  then,"  cried  Mrs.  B.  with  fer- 
vor, "that  while  he  is  gone  we'll  have  a 
chance  to  get  his  house  cleaned,  and 
the  clothes  and  carpets  mended,  for  eveiy- 
thing  is  just  going  to  rack  and  ruin !" 

*'Now  I'll  teU  you,"  said  Mrs.  B., 
"I'll  have  Mary  Hays  come  stay  at  my 
house,  and  FU  go  and  stay  at  the  parson- 
age, and  if  the  rest  of  you  will  help  me, 
I'll  straighten  things  up  there  for  once." 

"Then  /propose,"  said  old  Mrs.  L., 
"that  you  just  bundle  up  Lucy's  clothes 
and  send  her  out  to  daughter  MoUie's  for 
a  visit.  I'm  truly  afraid  Lucy  will  be 
worrited  into  a  consumption." 

"  I  shall  tell  him  not  to  come  back  un- 
der a  fortnight,"  said  the  autocratic  func- 
tionary, who  always  did  as  he  pleased. 

Thus  *  we  see  that  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  Rufus  was 
going  to  the  Convention,  ostensibly  to 
represent  the  religious  interests  of  the 
Buttonville  church;  and  in  the  secret 
hopes  of  the  people,  going  to  seek  a  mis- 
tress for  that  comfort-forsaken  manse, 
that  was  moving  the  sympathies  of  all 
Buttonville. 

These  admirable  people  pleased  them- 
selves with  air-castles  about  better  days 
for  the  clerical  family,  and  with  plans  for 
the  changes  that  should  be  effected  during 
the  pastor's  absence. 

The  functionaries  having  with  all  au- 
thority ordered  their  minister  to  go  to 
the  Convention  in  their  behalf,  that  for- 
lorn gentleman,  roused  up  to  a  little 
interest,  had  his  locks  shorn  at  the  bar- 
ber's, bought  himself  a  high  silk  hat,  a 


new  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  supply  of 
shirts  and  collars,  his  present  possessions 
in  that  line  being  for  the  most  part  frayed 
and  buttonless. 

On  the  morning  set  for  this  hapless 
divine's  departure,  miseries  in  his  home 
seemed  to  have  reached  their  climax. 
Clad  in  his  new  garments,  and  serenely 
conscious  that  Mrs.  B.  had  neatly  packed 
his  valise,  Ru^s,  D.  D.  descended  the 
stairs  to  bless  his  household,  eat  his 
brealcfast,  and  say  "good-bye."  He 
found  in  the  untidy  dining-room  Hettie, 
sobbing  furiously,  having  come  off*  second 
best  from  an  encounter  with  the  Irish 
power  that  ruled  the  kitchen.  Poor 
Lucy  was  pale  and  nearly  distracted  by 
endeavors  to  hurry  up  the  breakfast, 
dress  George,  quiet  Hettie,  and  induce 
Bob  to  wash  his  hands  and  comb  his 
head. 

The  maid  refused  to  come  to  prayers. 
Hettie  cried  so  that  she  must  needs  be 
dismissed  to  the  bed  room,  and  when  the 
family  were  seated  at  the  table,  lo,  the 
potatoes  had  been  forgotten,  and  a  plate 
of  burned  biscuits  served  to  keep  in 
countenance  a  huge  platter,  containing 
one  half-raw  and  very  diminutive  mutton 
chop! 

Lucy  rang  her  bell.  "  Is  this  all  the 
meat  you  cooked,  Biddy?" 

"Aint  it  enough,  by  the  powers?" 
cried  the  maid,  waxing  belligerent. 

"And  the  coffee,  fiiddy,  what  is  the 
matter  with  that?"  queried  the  despair- 
ing child,  as  a  thick  black  stream  issued 
from  the  nose  of  the  dingy  pot. 

"  H  )ly  Moses !  it  is  mesilf  as  forgot  to 
put  in  any  wather  whin  I  added  the 
grounds !  Troth  who  wouldn't  forgit  the 
very  head  off  their  bodies  wid  thim  two 
children  round  actin'  worse  than  ould 
Nick!" 

"  I  prefer  you  should  not  use  such  lan- 
guage, Bridget,"  said  the  Rev.  Rufus,  in 
the  despairing  tone  he  always  used  about 
domestic  troubles. 

"Saints  and  angels!  I'll  not  have  a 
word  of  language  at  all ;  I'll  pack  me  box 
and  leave  this  hour,"  said  Bridget,  rush- 
ing off  rampant. 

"There  now,  I  must  stay  at  home," 
said  the  minister,  deeply  melancholy. 
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.  Lucy  burst  into  tears:  Georgie  fol- 
lowed suit;  Bob  was  unexpectedly tnoved 
to  sympathy:  in  rushed  Hettie,  accusing 
herself  as  the  cause  of  all,  clasped  the 
paternal  neck,  rumpled  the  new  collar, 
and  wildly  implored  pardon. 

Just  here  appeared  Mrs.  L.,  welcome 
as  mellow  Indian  summer  after  a  furious 
equinoctial.  She  hustled  her  respected 
pastor  off  to  the  depot  to  catch  the  early 
train,  calmed  and  fed  the  children,  said 
she  was  glad  the  servant  was  going;*  paid 
her  wages,  sharply  scrutinized  the  pro- 
portions of  her  bundles,  and  before  night 
had  got  Lncy^s  clothes  in  some  sort  of 
order,  and  sent  the  over-taxed  child  into 
the  country. 

At  tea  time,  the  Rev.  Rufus  having 
presented  himself  to  the  "  Committee  on 
Entertainment,*'  and  been  given  an  ad- 
dress, found  himself  in  a  luxurious  dining- 
room,  beside  a  table  furnished,  like  Eden, 
with  all  that  was  good  for  food;  and 
even  Eden's  crowning  glory  was  not 
wanting— for  opp^ite  the  clerical  guest 
were  a  pair  of  sisters  with  ravishing 
voices,  masses  of  shining  hair,  and  gar- 
ments that  the  visitor  was  fain  to  believe 
came  rather  from  paradise  than  Paris,  so 
entirely  becoming  and  enchanting  was 
every  glossy  fold  and  fluttering  lace  and 
ribbon. 

Rev.  Rufus,  so  long  the  luckless,  had 
been  carried  into  fiiiry  land ;  this  is  evi- 
dent, or  he  would  not  have  been  so  de- 
luded as  to  dream  that  silk  and  Valen- 
ciennes came  direct  firom  ^*  Jerusalem  the 
Golden,"  "milk  and  honey"  being  the 
only  authenticated  productions  of  the 
land  of  our  desire. 

Now  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  Doc- 
tor Rufus  and  his  brother  delegate  ad- 
journed to  the  Ck)nvention  rooms,  to  take 
part  in  a  world  of  business;  and  their 
hosts,. the  ChxtlerS)  retired  to  their  own 
apartments,  to  array  themselves  for  the 
evening  meeting. 

Thus  the  paternal  Cutleir,  reading  his 
duly  journal  behind  the  stove,  was  pre- 
sently besieged  by  the  feminines  of  his 
household;  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
magnificent  in  moire  antique  and  fiirs; 
and  the  daughters  of  his  heart,  quite 
captivating  in  velvet  jackets  and  plumed 


velvet  hats,  set  high  above  their  pretty 
heads. 

"  Who  are  those  gentlemen,  mr?" 

"The  youneer  is  Mr.  Wells:  been 
married  a  yearraad  thenfoni,  nobody  of 
importance.  The  other  is  Doctor  Rufus 
of  Buttonville;  a  widower  two  years, 
and  has  six  children,"  replied  the  fiither 
of  the  iamily,  speaking  with  the  usual 
charming  accuracy  of  gossips. 

^^  Doctor  Ruins,"  says  the  matron  Cut- 
ler. "  And  how  large  a  church  is  But- 
tonville ?" 

"  Membership  two  hundred  and  fifiy," 
says  Cutler  senior,  who  has  taken  care 
to  inform  himself. 

"And  how  muoh  salary,  Pa?"  asks 
the  mercenary  Inez.  * 

"  0,  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand. 
But  he  has  some  property." 

"And  how  old  is  he,  Pa?"  demands 
Ella. 

"Well — ^forty,  thirty-eight,  or  ih&te- 
abouts,"  replies  the  domestic  oracle,  who 
has  only  had  the  ordinary  means  of  judg- 
ing. 

When  the  Convention  opened,  there 
was  a  decided  flutter  among  the  Cutlers 
when  they  fonnd  Doctor  Rufus  chosen 
chairman. 

Going  home.  Cutler  mere  took  pains 
to  learn  the  opinion  of  her  dearest  friends 
concerning  Doctor  Ruftis;  and  Cutler 
p^re,  careM  of  his  darling  girls,  and 
watchftil  that  no  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
should  enter  his  fold,  diligently  made 
inquiries  concerning  this  gentleman's 
means,  social  standing,  and  &ture  pros- 
pects. 

The  family  being  left  alone  after  their 
guests  had  been  shown  their  rooms, 
mamma  says,  "Now  girls,  here  is  a  good 
chance  for  you." 

"  But  Ma,  he  is  80  grave,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  likes  rose-colored  neck  ties!"  cries 
the  aiiy  Inez. 

"  I  don't  think  he's  too  grave — ^for  a 
minister,"  says  Ella,  the  elder  hope  of 
the  house. 

"And  children!  six  children!"  con- 
tinues Inez,  the  irrepressible. 

"  Ah,  poor  little  tots — ^what  does  he  do 
with  them  all?"  sighs  Ella. 

"I  know  Mrs.  Jenks  feltxiisappointed 
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that  he  was  not  sent  to  her  house.  Mary 
Anne  is  twenty-six — a  year  older  than 
you 7  Ella  my  love — just  unpin  my  collar, 
will  you  ?  I  really  doubt  if  we  have  been 
doing  right  to  let  time  slip  by  so — ^we 
were  all  so  well  satisfied  with  each  other; 
you  are  tw^ity-three,  Inez  my  dear,  and 
ought  to  consider— j^  unhook  my  glove, 
child,  I  never  can  do  it  in  the  world/' 

So  having  glibly  hinted  of  the  flight  of 
time,  and  of  their  respective  ages,  mamma 
Cutler  kissed  her  girls,  and  bade  them 
good  night. 

Inez  dreamed  of  a  rose-hued  silk  dress, 
with  a  laoe  over-dress — ^Ella,  of  darning 
socks  for  a  countless  whirl  of  children. 

The  chairman  of  the  Convention,  mak- 
ing neat  little  speeches,  and  acquitting 
himself  in  every  way  to  the  intense  satis- 
faction of  Buttonville,  where  the  daily 
reports  of  the  Convention  were  rather 
devoured  than  read,  our  friend,  the  Rev. 
KoAis,  was  in  a  maze  of  satisfkction  and 
admiration,  which  he  could  neither  ex- 
plain nor  comprehend. 

The  elegant  comfort  of  this  carefully 
ordered  home  of  the  Cutlers'  formed  a 
delightful  contrast  to  his  own  long  un- 
govemed  household ;  from  the  well-spread 
table  the  friends  of  dyspepsia,  juvenile 
complainings,  and  Celtic  wrath  were  ban- 
ished: the  Rev.  Rufus  ate  in  peace,  with 
no  barefooted  vixen,  with  arms  akimbo 
and  frowzy  head  bursting  in  upon  his 
meals  with  complaints  of  Bob,  the  neigh- 
bor's chickens  and  a  leaking  cistern ;  with 
announcements  of  coffee  and  sugar  defi- 
ciencies, or  never  executed  threats  of 
instantaneous  departure.  Nor  was  all  his 
present  enjoyment  to  be  attributed  to 
these  minor  points;  what  a  pleasure  was 
there  in  companionship,  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  by  the  fireside  and  indulge  in  rea- 
sonable or  lively  conversation;  to  lean 
back  at  ease  in  a  well-stuffed  chair,  and 
be  lulled  into  fi)rgetfulne8S  of  all  vexa- 
tions by  the  witcMng  voice  of  music ;  it 
was  to  our  wanderer  like  a  resurrection 
of  buried  joys. 

We  have  told  you  that  this  reverend 
doctor  was  simply  content  without  stop- 
ping to  analyze  his  feelings;  very  likely 
he  would  have  been  shocked  at  tracing 
his  new  comfi^it  to  ita  legitimate  source, 


and  put  the  question,  ever  recurring  since 
the  Lord  brought  Eve  to  Adam,  *'Who 
is  she?" 

The  Convention  being  over,  the  Cutler 
family  seemed  loth  to  have  their  iavorite 
guest  depart.  Doctor  Rufus  was  engaged 
t3  preach  for  a  brother  minister  in  the 
city  the  next  Sabbath,  and  his  hosts  in- 
sisted upon  having  him  remain  with  them 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  week. 

Doctor  Ruius  having  received  a  cheer- 
ful letter  from  Mrs.  L.,  bought  presents 
for  his  children — ^by  this  time  he  had  told 
the  Cutler  family  the  number,  names  and 
ages  of  these  infiints. 

On  Tuesday  he  went  to  an  adjacent 
town  to  see  some  old  friends,  and  Satur- 
day morning,  strangely  enough,  he  was 
back  at  Mr.  Cutler  s,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  mistress  of  the  family. 
Here  he  remained  very  well  contented 
until  Monday,  the  time  set  for  him  to 
return  home;  but  so  bashful  was  he  of 
speaking  particularly  to  either  of  the 
young  ladies,  so  punctilious  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  elder  people,  that  despite  her 
secret  longings  the  maternal  Cutler  was 
forced  to  believe  that  the  congenial  so- 
ciety of  herself  and  her  husband  had 
proved  the  attraction  that  called  him  a 
second  time  to  their  residence. 

Too  much  of  a  lady,  and  too  good  a 
mother  in  any  way  to  compromise  herself 
or  her  daughters,  this  worthy  matron  made 
anxious  inquiries  about  the  prosperity  of 
the  Rufris  juveniles,  and  one  while  casu- 
ally hinted  Ella's  great  success  as  teacher 
of  the  infant  class  in  Sunday-school ;  or 
suggested  how  popular  her  Inez  had  al- 
ways been  among  the  young;  and  what 
dear  comfortable  girls  they  both  were, 
relieving  their  grateful  mother  of  all  do- 
mestic cares,  and  what  should  she  ever 
do  without  either  of  them ! 

Brother  Rufus  being  much  too  good  a 
man  to  break  in  anywise  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, felt  sure  any  man  would  be 
an  utter  reprobate  to  rob  this  fond  pa- 
rent of  either  of  her  treasures ;  an  effect 
Mrs.  C's  words  had  not  been  intended  to 
produce. 

As  to  the  sisters,  they  were  to  the 
hapless  Rufus  like  the  rays  that  make 
pure  white  light :  he  rejoiced  in  the  light, 
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and  did  not  stop  to  separate  ita  compo- 
nent parts. 

Monday  ailernoon  he  was  home  again ; 
he  felt  unaccountably  blue,  homesick, 
lonesome,  and  as  if  he  had  lost  some- 
thing— ^he  did  not  know  what  it  could  be, 
for  Mrs.  Cutler  had  obligingly  seen  to 
counting  up  the  shirts  and  collars,  and 
he  knew  he  had  brought  back  his  new 
hat  and  overcoat. 

Mrs.  L.  had  done  her  part  admirably 
at  the  parsonage ;  there  had  been  a  clean- 
ing and  a  sewing-bee  going  on  all  this 
fortnight,  and  the  children  were  for  once 
''clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.'* 

The  sitting-room  curtains  had  been 
washed,  the  windows  polished,  the  car- 
pet darned  and  turned.  In  this  new 
brightness  were  the  four  motherless  chil- 
dren, and  for  them  the  reverend  parent 
felt  a  new  tenderness  and  compassion. 

Lucy's  face  looked  rosier  and  less  care- 
worn. 

^^I've  had  mch  a  good  time  in  the 
country,"  she  cried;  "not  a  thing  to 
worry  me,  and  I  felt  just  like  a  little 

girl!" 

Just  like  a  little  girl,  poor,  luckless 
fourteen  year  old  I 

'^  And  how  has  Bob  done?"  asked  the 
father. 

^' Right  slap  up  goodl"  says  Bob,  to 
the  horror  of  his  apostolic  progenitor. 

'^  Bob  does  first  rate  when  there  is  any 
one  to  notice  him  a  little,"  hints  Mrs.  L., 
knowing  that  books  and  sermons  got  more 
notice  than  the  children  from  the  ab- 
sorbed preacher. 

^'I  minded  you  every  minute,  didn't 
I  ?"  demands  Hettie  of  Mrs.  L.  "  I  wish 
you  were  my  mother;  then  I  wouldn't 
be  always  fussing  with  the  girl."  Wise 
old  Mrs.  L.  glances  at  her  pastor,  to  see 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  bow  shot  at  a 
venture,  and  she  thinks  he  blushes  a  little. 

<' We've  dot  a  new  dirll"  ezdaims 
Georgie. 

"  Her  name  is  Katrina — she  is  Dutch," 
says  Hettie,  and  here  the  new  girl,  a 
ponderous  of&hoot  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, comes  in  with  the  grace  of  a 
hippopotamus,  shouting,  '^Ja!  das  ist 
richt;  das  mannchen  ist  richt!" 

'*  And  father,"  explains  Bob,  as  if  an- 


nouncing some  high  virtue  in  the  new 
maid,  "  she  is  just  as  Butch  as  she  can 
be,  and  hardly  knows  any  £nglish." 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  kitchen 
was  certainly  good-natured,  for  on  hearing 
this  statement  of  her  exceeding  dutchi- 
ness,  she  burst  into  a  "haw,  haw,  haw!" 
that  tortured  Doctor  Kufus'  sensitive 
nerves,  and  then  she  departed  to  her 
work. 

"Well,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  L.  after 
some  chat,  "I'm  glad  you've  had  a  good 
time ;  and  I  think  I've  straightened  up 
your  house  a  little.  There's  good  bread 
made,  and  supper  and  breakfast  ready; 
pies  and  cake  in  the  closet.  I  hope  you'll 
get  along;  but.  Doctor,  man  wasn't  made 
to  live  alone,  especially  when  he's  got  a 
house  and  children  1"  With  this  parting 
suggestion,  Mrs.  L.  returned  to  console 
her  husband  after  her  fortnight  of  ab- 
sence. 

Despite  Mrs.  L's  preparations,  the 
ministerial  supper  fell  very  far  short  of 
the  irreproachable  arrangements  known 
at  Mr.  Cutler's.  The  difference  jarred 
on  the  lately  happy  Doctor  Rufus ;  jarred 
even  while  he  was  asking  a  blessing;  jar- 
red so,  that  he  inadvertently  opened  his 
eyes  before  the  benediction  was  concluded, 
and,  horrible  to  relate,  saw  Rob's  stubby 
fingers  fishing  a  peach  out  of  the  preserve 
dish — ^whioh  sight  caused  the  concluding 
form  of  speech  to  run — "  and  Lord,  make 
us  thankful,  Amen — Bob,  stop  that!" 
which,  uttered  all  in  a  breath,  and  being 
without  precedent  in  the  family  history, 
caused  the  mild  Lucy  to  open  wide  her 
eyes ;  the  naughty  Bob  to  be  nearly  an- 
nihilated ;  and  Hettie,  viciously  rejoicing 
at  such  a  breach  of  parental  etiquette,  to 
tickle  Georgie  until  he  rolled  off  his  chair 
like  a  ball,  and  disappeared  beneath  the 
table. 

For  the  next  week  the  children  were 
at  school  as  usual;  the  newly  introduced 
Teuton  was  not  a  priceless  jewel ;  home- 
matters  jogged  roughly  in  the  old  rut, 
and  Mr.  Rufus,  pondering  deeply,  very 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  ought  to  marry. 

Having  thus  decided,  his  thoughts 
turned  spontaneously  to  the  Cutler  home- 
stead, blessed  with  two  charming  daugh- 
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ters.  But  surely  the  Bev.  Doctor  was 
not  so  wicked  as  to  wish  to  marry  both 
the  sisters:  if  he  had  inclinings  to  the 
Cutler  home  it  must  be  toward  one  daugh- 
ter in  preference  to  the  other;  and  thus 
he  sat  down  to  care^lly  satisfy  himself 
on  this  point. 

Yes,  surely;  both  the  young  ladies 
were  admirable,  but  Doctor  Eufus  shortly 
became  conscious  that  one  pair  of  eyes 
Sdemed  to  hold  the  more  blissful  light; 
one  smile  was  more  entrancing,  one  voice 
lingered  more  sweetly  in  his  ear;  one  fair 
head  seemed  to  hold  more  sunbeams  cap- 
tive in  its  shining  hair. 

Alas,  that  a  reverend  minister,  chair- 
man of  a  Convention,  and  staid  writer  of 
unexceptionable  sermons,  could  be  be- 
gtdled  by  a  pair  of  dimples  in  a  smooth 
pink  cheek,  and  a  friz  of  pretty  hair! 
Yet  so  it  was,  and  when  this  fallible  crea- 
ture set  himself  to  divine  to  whom  this 
preference  which  he  acknowledged  be- 
longed— ^whether  the  favored  eyes  were 
the  blue  ones  or  the  gray;  whether  the 
beloved  damsel  were  the  merrier  or  the 
graver  of  the  pair ;  whether  the  ensnaring 
locks  were  the  golden  or  the  brown — ^un- 
happy mortal  I  he  could  not  tell. 

in  a  tremor  of  distress  the  Eev.  Rufus 
set  himself  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
select  the  lady  of  his  love.  Alasl  col- 
lecting his  ideas  did  not  do  the  least  mor- 
sel of  good ;  he  was  as  far  from  the  truth 
as  ever.  He  could  not  tell  which  of  the 
sisters  was  the  elder:  he  had  heard  their 
mother  call  them  ''  Inez  and  Ella,"  mix- 
ing these  names  with  "ghild,"  "love," 
and  "dear,"  but  which  was  Inez  and 
which  was  £lla,  he  could  no  more  tell 
than  he  could  edit  the  Gazette  of  the 
Moon. 

The  more  he  thought  the  less  he  knew ; 
to  say  that  he  spent  hours  of  intolerable 
anguish,  would  be  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
sufferings  of  this  wretched  man.  Day 
and  night,  for  a  horrible  week,  he  tried 
to  be  sure  whether  he  wanted  to  marry 
Inez  or  ElU  Cutler,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  torture  he  was  stUl  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  own  wishes.  He  was  too 
shy  to  dare  to  go  back  to  the  home,  and 
choose,  as  he  knew  he  could  when  he  saw 
the  sisters.     He  must  first  pay  his  ad- 


dresses by  letter  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
if  happy  enough  to  be  favorably  received, 
he  would  go  there  on  invitation ;  he  could 
not  creep  in  like  a  wolf  to  carry  off  a 
lamb:  he  must  go  with  his  intentions 
known,  and  welcomed.  If  he  left  home 
so  soon  again  every  one  would  guess  what 
he  went  for ;  and  then  suppose  both  Inez 
and  Ella  were  otherwise  engaged.  No, 
he  must  write — surely  he  must  write; 
he  could  use  his  pen,  but  he  was  by  all 
odds  too  bashful  to  use  his  tongue.  But 
0,  to  whom,  of  whom  should  he  write? 

He  could  compose  no  sermon  that  fatal 
week,  and  was  forced  to  appear  on  Sab- 
bath in  his  pulpit  with  an  old  discourse, 
and  an  apology. 

At  this  amazing  proceeding  his  people 
took  courage:  the  pastor  was  in  love, 
and  had  been  writing  letters.  Miss  Mer- 
ry field  looked  a  little  disappointed ;  Miss 
Gracy  looked  relieved ;  Miss  Hays  anx- 
ious ;  and  the  functionaries  and  matrons 
covertly  congratulated  each  other  with 
nods  and  winks. 

Dr.  Bufus  had  now  been  two  weeks 
absent  from  Mr.  Cutler's;  he  had  been 
one  week  fixed  in  a  resolution  to  marry. 
Heaven  permitting,  and  distractingly 
striving  to  find  out  whether  Inez  Cutler 
or  Ella  Cutler  was  his  unalterable  des- 
tiny. Another  fortnight  of  such  woe 
would  certainly  rob  the  four  children  of 
their  last  surviving  parent:  the  reverend 
lover  saw  plainly  that  he  could  not  decide 
for  himself;  helpless  and  unhappy,  he 
bethought  himself  of  the  life-long  care 
which  had  preserved  him;  of  the  over- 
shadowing Providence  which  guided  all 
events;  the  eternal  Intelligence  that  knew 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  Prayer  was 
a  refuge  in  which  this  man  had  full  faith : 
God  had  never  failed  him ;  the  heavenly 
Father  had  never  disappointed  him ;  the 
reverend  Doctor  could  pray  if  he  could 
not  choose ;  and  though  hot-headed  young 
lovers  may  laugh,  and  worldings  scoff 
over  this  quandary  and  hesitation  between 
Ella  and  Inez,  this  worried  pastor  prayed 
almost  incessantly  for  a  week.  He  prayed 
until  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  choose 
one  of  these  girls  by  name ;  write  to  her, 
offer  himself,  his  four  children,  his  con- 
gregation, all  that  he  had  or  hoped,  for 
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her  acceptance,  and  if  she  accepted,  he 
would  go  there  to  her  home,  and  stick  to 
his  bargain,  whether  she  proved  to  be  the 
girl  he  wanted  or  not ! 

Over  the  tremendous  issues  of  such  a 
determination  our  hero  trembled  and 
hesitated,  and  prayed  from  Monday  morn- 
ing until  Saturday  a^rnoon.  Then, 
knowing  that  there  must  be  a  "preach" 
lor  the  morrow,  he  wrote  the  two  names 
on  a  strip  of  paper,  and  sat  down  to  con- 
sider them. 

Inez  was  certainly  a  romantic  name; 
scarcely  suited  to  a  pastoress;  not  exactly 
the  cognomen  for  a  matron  entering  upon 
marri^  life  with  four  "responsibilities" 
ready  to  her  hand.  Ella,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a  name  he  had  always  liked ; 
it  was  a  good,  honest,  gentle,  reliable 
name.  But  after  all,  what  is  in  a  name? 
And  Inez  or  Ella,  which  should  it  be? 
He  gave  one  final  prayer  in  the  fashion 
of  a  man  who  shuts  his  eyes  with  an 
ejaculation  to  heaven  before  he  leaps  for 
his  life.  Then  starting  from  his  knees, 
he  rushed  to  his  table,  looked  at  the 
names,  concluded  upon  Ella,  and  sitting 
down,  wrote  her  a  grave,  kind,  scholarly 
letter,  expressing  his  sense  of  her  own 
great  worthiness,  and  his  many  disabili- 
ties, and  offering  to  devote  himself  to  her 
for  the  remainder  of  their  two  existences. 

Ailer  this  Doctor  Rufus  felt  decidedly 
better ;  he  went  out  and  ftirtively  slipped 
his  letter  in  the  mail  box,  came  home 
and  calmly  looking  on  his  troubles  as 
nearly  ended,  bade  his  children  study 
their  Sunday-school  lessons,  and  then 
hastening  to  his  study,  made  what  speed 
he  could  with  his  sermon. 

In  due  time  came  a  letter  from  the 
paternal  Cutler,  and  a  note  from  Ella, 
each  expressing  gratification  and  accept- 
ance. 

By  this  lime  our  brother  Eufus  was 
sensible  of  an  ever-increasing  preference 
for  one  sister  rather  than  the  other ;  but 
in  vain  did  he  study  Ella's  note,  for  some- 
thing to  indicate  with  certainty  whether 
he  had  made  the  right  choice. 

"  To  be  sure  I  have  chosen  right,  for  I 
left  it  to  the  Lord,"  he  said  to  himself; 
but  after  all,  had  he  chosen  the  girl  he 
really  wanted? 


He  was  invited  to  make  his  fiancee  an 
early  visit,  and  he  had  double  reason  for 
doing  so.  '^  I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Rufus, 
"  before  this  foolish  fancy  gets  the  upper 
hand  of  me,  and  is  able  to  prevent  my 
being  happy  with  the  oth^  one." 

Therefore  Doctor  Ru^  informed  his 
people  that  he  should  leave  home  for 
a  week,  and  even  ventured  so  far  as  to 
ask  Miss  Mary  Hays  to  stay  with  his 
children.  This  request,  showing  that  the 
question  of  Miss  Hays  becoming  Mrs. 
Rufus  was  definitdy  settled,  still  farther 
encouraged  Bnttonville  to  believe  the 
pastor  was  thinking  of  marrying  some  one 
from  abroad. 

With  trembling  hopes,  and  quite  as 
many  fears  as  hopes,  did  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Rufds  make  his  appearance  for  the  third 
visit  at  Mr.  Cutler's.  He  had  been  able 
to  state  neither  the  hour  nor  the  day  of 
his  expected  arrival,  for  Miss  Hays  had 
had  company,  and  G^orgie  had  been  in- 
dulging in  an  attack  of  croup. 

It  was  very  painful  for  a  bashful  man 
to  ask  after  Miss  Ella  at  the  door,  know- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  servant  in  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  household, 
could  only  view  him  in  the  light  of  a 
lover  coming  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the 
beloved  of  his  soul. 

Introduced  to  the  well-remembered 
parlor,  he  spent  a  few  moments  of  un- 
approachable misery  in  a  final  wonder 
as  to  whether  Ella  were  the  "  right  one." 
The  door  opened;  he  was  certain  now, 
certain  for  one  ecstatic  moment,  that  this 
dazzling  damsel  who  entered  was  the  very 
girl  he  wanted;  certain  as  he  hastened, 
with  an  ardor  that  in  other  men  would 
have  been  the  quietest  composure,  to  meet 
and  salute  her.  Certain,  until  meeting 
him  half-way  she  cried,  "JF/Za  will  be 
here  soon.  Doctor;  we  did  not  expect 
you  to-day,  and  she  and  mother  are 
out.  Meanwhile  /  am  very  glad  to  see 
you!" 

Horror!  here  was  the  right  one,  and 
he  was  engaged  to  the  wrong  one !  To 
cover  his  distress  he  took  her  hand  and 
bowed  profoundly.  Inez  was  a  kind  girl ; 
she  knew  the  man  was  bashful  exceed- 
ingly, and  she  wanted  to  set  him  at 
ease.     "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  my  future 
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brother/*  she  sud  pleasantly;  ^^I  always 
wanted  a  brother!" 

This  did  very  much  to  set  the  Doctor 
right.    • 

This  girl  was  to  be  his  sister;  the 
other  his  wife.  It  mu»t  be  all  right, 
for  he  had  asked  the  Lord  to  choose 
for  him,  and  when  did  the  Lord  ever 
do  wrong? 

"I  thank  you  for  your  welcome,"  he 
said  to  Inez,  "  and  trust  you  will  find  me 
worthy  of  a  brother's  place  in  your  re- 
g«rd." 

He  had  dropped  her  hand  now,  and 
took  his  favorite  chair,  to  which  she  mo- 
tioned him.  0,  what  a  pretty  Inez  she 
was,  and  if  he  had  just  written  Inez  for 
Ella,  she  might  have  been  hU  Inez — ^per- 
haps. Then  he  fell  back  on  the  provi- 
dential directing,  on  his  solemn  contract 
with  himself  to  hold  to  his  offer,  right  one 
or  wrong  one;  his  letters  to  Ella — he 
would  never  give  a  regret  to  this  gold- 
haired  maiden  more. 

As  for  Inez,  she  was  contented.  She 
was  glad  Doctor  Rufus  had  chosen  BUa; 
Ella  would  just  suit  him,  and  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  congregation,  and  every 
body. 

As  for  him,  she  had  felt  no  special  in- 
clinings  to  four  children,  and  the  duties 
of  a  minister's  wife.  They  chatted,  or 
rather  Inez  chattered,  and  Dr.  Rufiis  re- 
plied in  monosyllables.  She  did  not  mind 
that;  she  knew  he  was  shy,  and  that  he 
was  longing  to  tiee  Ella.  As  for  the 
reverend  suitor,  he  was  reviewing  the 
history  of  his  new  love,  was  fighting  with 
the  disappointment  he  felt,  and  was 
convincing  himself  that  all  would  prove 
for  the  best.  He  was  glad  that  he  was 
a  calm  undemonstrative  man,  and  had 
discovered  the  truth  so  soon ;  if  by  any 
means  the  facts,  as  he  knew  them,  had 
been  revealed  to  Inez,  what  should  he 
have  done  ?  The  bare  imagining  of  such 
a  crisis  was  worse  than  an  ague. 

He  was  his  own  master  now,  and  the 
lively  musical  prattle  of  Inez  rippled  into 
"There  is  EUa,  I'll  send  her  in"— und 
Inez  went — and  Ella  came,  a  fair  girl 
truly,  shy  as  himself;  and  blushing  con- 
sciously, and  believing  that  Heaven  had 
ordained  her  hb  wife,  he  gathered  up  hb 


courage,  and  acquitted  himself  beconi; 

ragly. 

The  Doctor  pleaded  his  loneliness,  the 
forlorn  estate  of  his  children,  and  his 
failure  to  find  a  suitable  housekeeper  to 
hire,  and  urged  a  speedy  marriage;  six 
weeks  was  the  longest  period  that  must 
elapse  before  he  found  again  the  com- 
forts of  a  home. 

Mamma  Cutler  laughed,  Ella  blushed, 
Inez  sided  with  the  Doqtor,  and  so  the 
matter  was  settled. 

After  a  three  dm'  visit  our  clerical 
fnend  returned  to  Buttonville  to  inform 
his  people  of  his  matrimonial  intentions, 
and  get  his  home  in  some  sort  of  order 
for  his  bride.  In  these  days  he  became 
more  reconciled  to  his  mistake,  because 
he  was  resolved  to  be  satisfied. 

As  for  Buttonville,  Buttonville  was 
unspeakably  glad;  it  &ad  heard  of  the 
Miss  Cutlers.  Doctor  Rufus  made  no 
more  visits  until  he  went  to  be  married ; 
but  Ella's  letters,  and  Ella  herself  in  bri- 
dal array  made  him  quite  sure  that  his 
mistake  was  not  a  mistake:  he  had 
reached  a  frame  of  mind  wherein  he  felt 
certain  that  '4t  was  just  as  well,"  and 
that  he  did  not  quarrel  with  the  Lord's 
part  of  the  business.  Time  sped.  Home 
was  regenerated;  children  remodelled; 
Buttonville  serenely  approbative;  Ella 
developing  new  virtues  day  by  day — and 
Doctor  Ruftis  said  no  fonger  that  his 
mistake  was  "just  as  well,"  but  assured 
himself  that  it  was  a  great  deal  better. 
The  wrong  girl  proved  exactly  the  right 
one,  and  Doctor  Rufus  not  only  refrained 
from  blaming  overruling  Providence,  but 
was  devoutly  grateful. 

After  a  visit  firom  Inez,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  the  senior  ftinctionary  who  ruled 
the  church,  thus  addressed  his  pastor: 
"  Doctor,  I  always  knew  you  were  a  man 
of  sound  good  sense.  I'm  more  satisfied 
of  it  now  than  ever.  Between  two  such 
pretty  maidens,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
would  have  chosen  the  right  one.  You 
did.  Miss  Cutler  is  a  smart  one,  and  a 
handsome  one,  but  she  don't  begin  with 
Mrs.  Rufus  for  a  minister's  wife.  How 
did  you  happen  to  hit  it  so  exactly  ?  The 
church  always  felt  terribly  afraid  you'd 
make  a  balk  of  the  thing." 
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To  this  admiring  functionarj  Doctor 
Rufus  replied  cordially:  ^^I  left  it  to  the 
Lord,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  I  did." 


But  how  entirely  he  had  ^^  left  it  to  the 
Lord,"  only  himself  and  that  Divine  Dis> 
poser  of  events  could  fully  tell. 
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BY  H.  A.   P. 


IN  days  oi^yore,  when  we  were  young, 
one  of  the  first  things  we  had  to 
learn  at  school  was  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "  How  many  senses  have  you?" 
and  then,  "What  are  they?"  And  how 
proud  we  were,  as,  standing  in  a  row,  with 
toes  upon  the  mark,  and  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  teacher,  we  pomted  to  each  particular 
organ  in  sucoessidn,  and  chanted  in  con- 
cert, "Hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting, 
feeling," — ^accompanying  the  last  word 
with  a  resonant  clap,  that  not  only  filled 
the  house,  hut  made  the  fingers  tingle  for 
half  an  hour  afterwards. 

In  our  catalogue  we  followed  the  order 
of  position,  and  hearing  naturally  came 
first.  Those  among  us  to  whom  the  har- 
monies of  sound  minister  greater  pleasure 
than  do  those  of  sight,  will  douhtless 
give  it  the  first  place  also.  But,  viewed 
in  its  relations  to  the  intellect,  its  useful- 
ness in  conveying  a  knowledge  of  exter- 
nal ohjects  to  the  mind,  it  must  take  the 
second  place,  that  of  sight  coming  first. 

But,  whether  its  rank  be  first  or  second 
among  the  senses,  it  is  one  which  no  one 
likes  to  lose,  and  for  the  loss  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  ever  any  help.  The 
knowledge  of  the  ear,  its  diseases  and 
their  remedies,  seems  scarcely  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
other  departments  of  medical  science. 

The  position  of  the  organs  of  hearing, 
mostly  hidden  within  the  head,  and  hav- 
ing no  outward  communication  save  by 
means  of  a  tube  which  is  difficult  to  reach, 
their  complex  and  peculiar  structure, 
their  extreme  delicacy,  which  resents 
much  intermeddling,  and  the  ignorance 
even,  of  some  of  their  uses,  must  account 
in  part  for  this. 

When  the  trouble  is  in  the  external 


ear,  it  is  usually  temporary,  and  may 
often  be  reached  and  cured ;  when  in  the 
internal,  a  cure  is  seldom  or  never  at- 
tained. 

When  a  celebrated  oculist  was  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  which  he  had 
attained  in  his  profession,  he  replied,  that 
in  order  to  arrive  at  that  success,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  spoO  a  hatM  of  eyes  in 
experimenting.  It  must  have  been  a 
consolation  to  the  owners  thereof  to  know 
that  their  loss  was  likely  to  be  some  one 
else's  gain,  and  that  others  were  to  see 
by  the  quenched  light  of  their  own  orbs. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  department  of 
aural  surgery  the  requisite  number  of 
martyrs  to  science  has  not  yet  been  found ;. 
but  certain  it  is,  that  while  fevers  that 
were  once  a  scourge  have  become  harm- 
less ;  while  cholera  and  small-pox  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  lost  their  terrors;  while 
incipient  consumption  is  conquered,  the 
blind  are  restored  to  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
the  dumb  speak,  and  the  demons  of  dys- 
pepsia and  neuralgia  are  cast  out,  it  can- 
not yet  be  said  ti^at  the  deaf  do  hear. 
Even  though  a  man  spent  all  his  living 
upon  physicians,  he  will  be  healed  of 
none. 

The  cases  which  scarlet  fever  leaves 
behind  as  remembrancers,  are  considered 
the  most  hope^I,  and  are  sometimes  al- 
leviated. I  recollect  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  who  had  suffered  for  years  from  this 
cause,  and  who  was  entirely  cured  by 
a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria.  Another 
deaf  person  was  restored  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning.  Still,  such  surgeons  as  these 
are  not  always  at  hand,  and  even  if  they 
were,  one  might  feel  some  modest  hesita- 
tion in  applying  for  their  services. 

It  is  astomshing  to  notice  how  greatly 
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deafness  has  increased  within  a  few  years, 
and  especially  among  the  young.  It  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fashion  of  perch- 
ing the  head-gear  upon  the  summit  of 
the  head,  which,  while  it  protects  the 
forehead  and  the  nose,  leaves  the  ears 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  wind  and  weather. 
The  delicate  tympanum,  though  able  to 
bear  considerable  abuse,  is  forced  to  cry 
out  at  this,  and,  sooner  or  later,  will 
make  itself  heard  by  refusing  to  hear. 

If  deafness  increaseB  with  such  rapidity 
for  a  generation  or  two  longer,  we  shall 
see  one  half  of  the  people  with  ear- 
trumpets  at  their  ears,  and  the  other  half 
with  speaking  trumpets  at  their  mouths. 
Then  those  invaluable  appendages  will 
be  no  longer  considered  singular  or  un- 
graceful, but  will  be  as  popular  as  opera 
glasses  now  are.  They  will  be  carved  in 
all  sorts  of  quaint  and  beautifol  devices. 
They  will  be  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of 
honeysuckles^  and  morning  glories,  and 
tuberoses.  They  will  be  overlaid  with 
pearl  and  studded  with  gems.  Then  the 
belle  will  lift  hers  to  her  dainty  ear  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  she  opens  her 
fan,  while  her  attendant  cavalier  will 
shout  his  tender  words  into  the  opposite 
end,  or  vice  versa.  Be  comforted  then, 
0  ye  deaf!  for  after  a  few  more  years  of 
uncovered  heads,  and  ears  exposed  to  the 
wintry  blast,  you  will  be  in  the  height  of 
the  &shion.     Deafness  will  be  '^  all  the 

I  should  like  some  philosopher  to  tell 
by  what  law  of  political  or  social  science, 
or  by  what  principle  of  attraction  it  is, 
that  persons  afflicted  with  deafness  have 
such  a  tendency  to  gravitate  together. 
One  would  think,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  they  would  keep  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  contrary  is  really  the  case. 
In  a  village  that  I  wot  of,  containing 
about  a  thousand  souls,  one-tenth  of  the 
population,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  are 
afflicted  with  some  form  of  deafness. 

It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  three 
or  four  ladies  with  auricles  and  ear-trum- 
pets to  meet  accidentally  at  a  friend's 
house,  or  for  half  a  dozen  men  similarly 
furnished  to  stop  at  the  street  comers 
and  discuss  politics  and  the  news  together. 
When  a  new  minister  is  to  be  found,  the 


first  question  asked  concerning  the  can- 
didate, is  not,  what  is  his  belief?  but, 
what  is  his  lung  power?  If  he  can 
*'make  the  rafters  roar,"  he  is  the  man 
for  them.  All  other  thiogs  are  of  minor 
consideration,  and  he  is  csdled,  regardless 
of  possible  heterodoxy. 

In  some  of  our  city  churches  pews  are 
made  on  purpose  for  the  deaf,  to  which 
the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice  is  con- 
ducted by  tubes ;  and  what  a  boon  it  is, 
only  those  can  tell  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  out  dreary  hours  in 
church,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  minis- 
ter, and  ears  strained  to  catch  here  a 
word,  and  there  a  sentence,  of  what  he  is 
saying.  Why  could  not  the  same  idea  of 
acoustic  seats  be  carried  out  in  all  our 
public  lecture  rooms,  and  music  halls, 
and  places  of  popular  resort?  The  extra 
expense  would  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  extra  pleasure  which  would  be 
given  to  those  who  are  cut  off  from  so 
many  sources  of  entertainment  which 
others  enjoy  without  a  thought  or  care. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  known  perhaps  to  every 
person  thus  afflicted,  that  if  a  seat  in 
front  of  the  speaker,  and  near  him,  can- 
not be  secured,  the  next  best  place  is 
somewhere  dose  to  the  wall,  that  being  a 
better  conductor  of  sousfcL  than  empty  air. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  par- 
tially deaf  are  less  sensitive  to  noise  and 
confusion  than  those  who  are  not.  The 
contrary  is  really  the  case.  The  noise  of 
children  at  their  play,  the  thrumming 
upon  the  much-enduring  piano  by  some 
practising  tyro,  the  clang  of  machineiy, 
strike  and  jar  upon  the  sensitive  nerve 
with  an  agonizing  keenness  unknown  when 
the  ears  were  sound.  The  weakened  or 
diseased  organs  tire  under  sounds  as  they 
never  did /before.  One  generally  hears 
better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house, 
and  the  hearing  is  always  clearer  in  the 
morning  than  at  night;  though  this  latter 
fact  may  be  partly  owing  to  sympathy 
with  the  weariness  of  the  whole  body. 

But  it  is  also  a  &ct,  that  in  some  kinds 
of  noises  the  deaf  hear  better  than  others. 
In  the  cars,  for  instance,  the  stage  coach, 
or  the  steamboat,  they  have  the  advantage 
over  their  hearing  brethren,  and  can  con- 
verse with  less  effort.    Whether  it  be 
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that  people  natarally  speak  loader  in  sach 
places,  and  that  the  heavier  rambling 
soand  bears  up  the  lighter,  and  brings  it 
more  distinctly  to  the  ear ;  or  whether  the 
heavy  sound  drowns  oat  the  noises  in  the 
head  and  leaves  it  clearer  for  the  entrance 
of  the  human  voice;  -  or  whether  it  be  for 
some  other  reason,  I  leave  for  those  more 
learned  in  acoostios  to  say.  At  any  rate, 
the  relief  is  so  great,  that  some  afflicted 
people  would  fkin  spend  their  lives  on 
board  the  cars,  were  it  not  that  li&  still 
has  some  charms  left  even  for  them,  and 
they  do  not  yet  iM  quite  ready  to  re- 
sign it. 

It  is  generally  observed  of  the  deaf  that 
they  speak  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice  than 
other  people.  This  is  not  so  strange  as 
it  might  at  first  seem.  Their  voice,  bmg 
so  much  nearer  their  own  organs  of 
hearing,  sounds  louder  to  them  than  do 
other  voices  which  are  farther  away. 
They  measure  their  own  by  others  which 
they  hear,  and  think  they  are  speaking 
much  louder  than  they  reaUy  are.  A 
lady  who  was  quite  hard  of  hearing  once 
announced  to  me  that  she  had  made  a 
great  discovery.  It  was,  that  when  she 
raised  her  own  voice  in  conversation,  the 
person  with  whom  she  was  talking  inva- 
riably and  unconsciously  pitched  his  own 
upon  the  same  key ;  and  by  this  simple 
device  she  was  often  able  to  oooresrse  wiih 
greater  ease  than  she  oould  otherwise  have 
done. 

The  invention  of  the  small  auridee, 
which  can  be  worn  in  the  ear,  and  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly  concealed  by  the  hair, 
has  been  a  blessing  to  many.  The  chief 
objections  to  them  are,  that  they  cannot 
be  laid  aside  like  the  trampet,  when  not 
in  use,  and  that  their  constant  presence 
in  the  ear  sometimes  irritates  the  delicate 
membrane,  on  which  account  the  dea^ 
ness  is  liable  to  increase  with  the  use  of 
these  instruments.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
best  to  put  off  their  use  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; though  there  are  many  who  wear 
them,  and  find  great  advantage  from 
them.  Neither  are  they  such  disfigure- 
ments as  one  at  first  might  imagine.  To 
a  long,  thin  iaoe,  with  the  hair  neatly 
arranged  over  them,  they  are  positively 
becoming ;  and  in  no  case  are  they  more 


unsightly  than  are  glasses  for  the  eyes. 
And,  as  in  these  days  of  dimness  of 
vision,  the  latter  have  won  their  way  into 
fiishionable  socie^,  until  they  are  con- 
sidered an  almost  indispensable  adjunct 
of  ftill  dress,  and  the  lisping  belle  inquires 
of  her  friend,  "Why  don't  you  wear 
eye-glasses,  dear?  they  are  so  stylish  T' 
so,  in  that  aforementioned  good  time 
coming,  when  every  other  person  will  be 
deaf,  some  other  lady  will  inquire  of  some 
other  friend,  "Why  don't  you  wear  au- 
ricles, dear?  I  assure  you  they  are  all 
the  stylet" 

It  is  a  noticeable  fiict  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  wonoien  are  more  distinotly  under- 
stood in  conversation  by  the  deaf  than  are 
men.  There  is  a  penetrating  quality  in 
their  voice  that  the  bass  of  a  man  lacks, 
even  when  both  are  in  the  same  key.  A 
peal  of  thunder  will  be  utterly  unheard, 
when  a  steam  whistle  not  nearly  so  loud 
will  be  distinguished  without  difficulty. 
Those  heavy  rumbling  sounds  are  t£e 
very  first  ones  lost. 

It  is  deamess  and  distinctness  that 
the  deaf  like  rather  than  loudness;  and 
so,  of  all  the  annoyances  to  which  they 
are  subject,  there  is  none  greater  than 
that  of  being  compelled  to  listen  to  some 
one  who  will  persist  in  speaking  to  them 
a  great  deal  louder  than  is  necessary. 
There  are  some  people,  who,  like  Orator 
Puff,  have  two  tones  to  their  voice. 
Whether  that  celebrated  personage  had 
more  than  two,  history  has  not  seen  fit  to 
inform  us;  but  these  people  certainly  do 
not  appear  to  have;  and  when  they  find 
the  soft  and  low  one  insufficient,  they 
resort  to  the  other,  loud  and  gruff.  Upon 
the  pretext  of  taking  pity  on  him,  and 
entertaining  him,  they  scream  at  the  poor 
victim,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
test, is  obliged  to  listen,  and  respond,  and 
perhaps  smile,  though  all  the  while  long- 
ing to  grasp  his  persecutor  by  the  throat, 
and  giye  him  a  Bummaiy  lesson  in  polite- 
ness.  Surely,  it  can  demand  no  hercu- 
lean effort,— -be  no  great  stretch  of  kind- 
ness or  of  courtesy,  when  conversing  with 
these  afflicted  ones,  to  choose  and  use  that 
tone  of  voice  which  is  most  distinct,  and 
therefore  most  grateful  to  their  ear. 

Extreme  sensitiveness  is  a  character!^ 
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tie  of  the  deaf.  Whether  it  be  that  a 
sfflisitive  tempemnent  predisposes  to  the 
infirmity,  or  that  the  infirmity  reacts  upon 
the  tempenonent,  or  both  together,  I  do 
not  know.  Bat  I  do  know  that  such  a  per- 
son will  suffer  tortures,  he  wUl  strain  eye, 
and  ear,  and  nerve,  and  brain,  rather  than 
tell  you  that  he  oaimot  hear.  If  you  are 
a  loquacious  talker,  fond  of  the  sound  of 
your  own  voice,  he  will  let  you  go  on  by 
the  hour,  and  by  skiHully  puttii^  in  a 
^^yes!"  here,  and  an  '^indeed  1''  there,  will 
delude  you  into  the  belief  that  you  have 
had  the  most  delisted  and  attentive  list- 
ener in  the  world,  when,  if  be  should 
be  catechised  five  minutes  after,  he  oould 
not  tell  a  thing  that  you  had  been  say- 
ing. He  will  smile  at  a  .remain  which 
he  did  not  hear,  because  it  seems  to  be 
expected  of  him — ^he  will  laugh  when 
-others  do,  without  knowing  in  the  leaiA 
what  he  is  laughing  at.  He  will  tell  you 
that  a  sermon  or  a  lecture  was  fine,  when 
perhaps  he  did  not  hear  the  half  of  it. 

He  may  reason  with  himself  as  much 
as  he  pleases  over  the  foolishness  of  such 
a  feeling;  may  say  over  and  over  again, 
that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  be  deaf— -diat  the 
world  owea  him  a  hearing,  and  a  hearing 
he  will  have;  still,  when  the  moment  of 
trial  comes,  instead  of  marching  up  to  a 
person  and  ''  demanding  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  what  he  says,"  as  Oail  hath 
it,  he  will  be  nmch  more  likely  to  sit  still, 
with  mouth  shut,  feeling  that  ignozanoe 
is  bliss,  compared  to  the  unpleasant  pub- 
lici^  of  obtaining  knowledge. 

And  so,  little  by  little,  he  will  come  to 
shrink  from  general  society,  will  draad  to 
meet  strangers;  and  as  the  pleasuras  of 
life,  one  by  one,  drop  away  fiom  him,  he 
will  retire  more  and  more  into  himself, 
until  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mor- 
bid and  isolated  being  among  his  fellow- 
men. 

These  are  annoyances  of  the  spirit; 
there  are  those  of  the  flesh  also.  The 
head  is  a  repository  of  bewildering  noises. 
Within  ^  oaged  a  nest  of  bussing  insects, 
a  chime  of  bells,  but  jangled  and  out  of 
tune,  a  gentle  pattering  rain,  a  roaring 
water&ll,  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  sweq>- 
ing  on,  somedmes  continuously,  sometimes 
coming  in  gusts,  a  gust  for  every  heart- 


beat. Sometimes  the  whole  are  let  loose 
at  once,  the  insects  begin  to  buzz,  the 
bells  to  ring,  the  rain  to  patter,  the  water- 
fidl  to  roar,  the  wind  to  blow,  an  occa- 
sional cannon  is  fired,  and  a  peal  of  thun- 
der heard,  until,  in  the  pandemonium 
which  they  make,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
frantic  victim  rushes  out  of  doors,  any- 
where— anywhere,  to  get  rid  of  the  pursu- 
ing sounds.  The  dang  of  maohineiy,  the 
ntUe  of  musketry,  the  discord  of  a 
hundred  iastrumente  out  of  tune,  any 
uproar  outside  of  his  head,  would  be 
sweetest  music  compared  to  the  Babel 
which  is  ¥rithin  it.  But  riddance  is  no- 
where. They  follow  him  like  a  Nemeeds. 
Though  he  take  wings  and  fly,  he  must 
carry  his  head,  and  all  it  contains  with 
him.  There  is  no  escape,  and  he  some- 
times prays  that  his  eara  may  become 
completely  stopped,  and  that  right  speed- 
ily. 

The  loss  of  hearing  is  usually  so  slow 
and  gradual  in  its  apl^roach,  that  one  may 
be  months  in  making  up  his  mind  whether 
he  is  really  growing  deaf,  or  whether  he 
only  fiincies  that  he  is.  But  as  the  yeans 
go  by,  they  will  leave  him  in  no  sort  of 
doubt.  If  he  is  young,  he  may  have  the 
plan  of  his  whole  life's  work  to  repon- 
atruet  Hearing  was  to  be  the  comer 
stone  of  that:  it  must  have  no  plaoe  in 
the  new  one  which  he  will  build. 

He  may  struggle  to  nut  the  cup  from 
him,  or  if  that  cannot  be,  to  delay  the 
drinking  until  the  joys  of  life  have  b^un 
to  pall— until  the  hollowness  of  eardily 
things  about  which  he  has  heard  lo 
much  can  be  proved.  But  to  come  now, 
idien  everything  is  so  bright,  so  gay,  so 
joyous,  and  cast  a  black  shadow  over  it 
all — ^to  see  the  pleasures  of  life  slipping, 
one  by  one,  from  his  eager  grasp, — ^to  feel 
like  the  prisoner  within  the  ever-narroW- 
ing  walls  of  his  cell,  the  circle  of  enjjoy- 
ments  daily  growing  less  and  leas,  and 
the  terrible  certainty  in  the  not  distant 
future — ^to  think  that  this  affliction  of  all 
others  should  come  to  him,  who  so  de- 
lighted  in  social  converse,  to  whom  melody 
was  as  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  sweet 
sounds  better  than  the  light  of  day — in- 
deed, it  is  hard! 

0,  the  bitter,  rebelliottB  feelings ! — the 
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struggles  to  be  content,  before  the  needed 
grace  is  given,  and  he  can  stand  np  like 
a  man,  and  calmly  face  the  fact  that  he  is 
walking  slowly,  but  surely  and  straightly, 
down  the  path  that  leads  to  a  soundless 
future !  He  may  be  years  in  walking  it, 
but  that  must  be  its  end.       • 

But,  great  as  is  the  affliction,  it  is  not 
the  greatest  that  can  happen  to  the  sons 
of  men.  It  is  worse  to  be  blind,  or  lame — 
worse  to  be  a  confirmed  invalid,  or  a  con- 
stant sufferer.  You  may  not  think  so, 
my  brother,  or  my  sister,  but  it  surely  is. 
It  has  its  compensations  also. 

One  is  saved  from  the  hearing  of  much 
that  is  disagreeable  to  hear.  Not  one  of 
us  but  can  recall  some  dreadful  word, 
some  hideous  noise,  which  will  linger  in 
the  memory,  will  come  to  us  at  unbidden 
times  and  places,  spoil  our  pleasures,  and 
laugh  at  all  our  efforts  to  banish  it — 
something  which  we  would  give  much  if 
we  had  never  heard,  or  having  heard, 
could  forget.  Bein^  deaf,  you  are  saved 
from  hearing  any  more  such  in  the  future. 

From  your  inability  to  hear,  and  there- 
fore to  answer  the  hasty  and  impatient 
word,  you  will  find  that  many  of  the 
little  disagreeables  of  daily  life  will  pass 
you  by.  You  will  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher 
plane  of  being,  and  can  difiiise  around 
you  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  se- 
renity in  which  it  is  your  privily  to 
live  and  move. 

If  you  iniss  the  sweet  concord  of  musi- 
cal sounds  in  which  your  soul  delighted, 
you  miss  also  the  discords  which  used  to 
grate  so  harshly  upon  your  ear,  and  set 
your  nerves  a-quiver.  Besides,  if  your 
ears  are  closed,  your  heart  is  wide  open, 
and  you  can  make  as  much  melody  there 
as  you  please. 

You  are  saved  from  hearing  much 
petty  gossip,  and  slander,  and  backbiting; 
you  are  saved  from  the  society  of  inter- 
minable story-tellers,  and  have  reason  to 
congratulate  yourself  a  dozen  times  a  day 
at  your  escape  from  annoyances  to  which 
the  hearing  ear  is  mercilessly  exposed. 

You  will  be  driven  in  upon  your  own 
self  for  company,  and  if  you  have  culti- 
vated and  accomplished  tha^ndividual 
as  you  should,  you  will  always  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  very  best  society,  without  ques- 


tion or  cavil.  Your  mind  will  be  to  yon 
a  kingdom  in  whose  treasures  you  can 
revel  without  stint. 

You  are  saved  from  the  consideration 
of  many  questions  of  duty  which  might 
otherwise  perplex  you,  the  lack  of  hear- 
ing stepping  in  as  an  impassable  barrier 
between  you  and  them.  Thus  you  are 
enabled  to  give  a  more  single  eye,  a  more 
concentrated  attention  to  the  performance 
of  those  which  remain. 

Then,  too,  this  affliction  opens  to  you 
the  world  of  books.  Perhaps  it  was  open 
before,  but  now  you  are  pushed  in  and 
forced  to  stay  by  the  necessity  which 
shuts  you  out  of  so  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  opens  wider  the  book  of 
nature  too.  By  shutting  up  the  avenue 
of  sound,  it  clears  and  expands  that  of 
sight.  You  observe  more,  you  find  out 
more  of  the  mysteries  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  you  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  Nature's  laboratory,  and  even 
essay  to  help  her  with  her  work.  Sweet, 
sympathetic  voices  speak  to  your  soul. 
The  trees  talk  to  you  with  their  eloquent 
tongues;  the  running  brooks  read  you 
their  stories,  imperishable,  though  writ- 
ten on  water;  the  stones  preach  sermons 
to  you  from  their  mossy  pulpits;  and 
you  comprehend  them  all,  and  gather 
to  your  heart  such  lessons  of  wisdom,  of 
hope  and  trust,  of  love  and  joy,  as  the 
world  has  not  otherwise  in  all  her  trea- 
sury to  give. 

As  to  the  lecturers,  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  look  upon  a 
famous  man's  face  than  it  is  to  hear  his 
words.  You  may  read  his  words  at  any 
time;  and  when  you  have  seen  his  face 
you  have  the  num.  He  is  your  posses- 
sion for  evermore. 

You  are  saved,  likewise,  from  hearing 
the  disagreeable  things  that  people  say 
about  yourself,  unless,  indeed,  you  have 
some  one  particular  friend  whose  duty  it 
is  to  shout  such  things  into  your  ear- 
trumpet,  and  then  go  away,  feeling  that 
he  has  done  a  good  deed,  has  joased  his 
conscience,  has  cheered  you,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  your  heart 
in  return. 

Then,  again,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  discipline.     If  you  will  let  it,  it  will 
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adorn  yoa  with  all  the  Christian  graces. 
If  you  are  naturally  impatient,  and  do 
not  learn  patience  under  the  trial,  then 
you  are  hard  to  be  taught,  and  some 
severe  schoolmaster  will  have  to  be 
brought  in  to  enforce  the  lesson. 

If  you  are  given  to  gossiping,  the 
shutting  up  of  your  ears  puts  an  effectual 
check  upon  your  indulgence  of  it;  and 
you  are  forced  to  think  charitably  of  all 
men,  because  you  hear  nothing  about  them 
which  can  make  you  think  otherwise. 

If  you  are  fond  of  gayety  overmuch, 
there  is  nothing  like  this  to  sober  you. 
If*you  are  proud,  it  will  clothe  you  with 
humility  as  with  a  garment.  If  you  are 
self-sufficient,  you  will  soon  find  diat  the 
world  can  run  along  without  your  espe- 
cial help.  In  short,  it  will  be  your  own 
&ult  if  it  does  not  make  you  almost  a 
saint  upon  earth. 

And  while  thus  perfecting  your  own 
character,  you  can  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  you  are  a  means  of  grace 
to  those  around  you,  developing  in  them 


the  virtues  of  kindness,  and  courtesy, 
and  patience,  and  forbearance,  and  long- 
suffering  with  your  infirmity.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  just  the  way  in  which  you 
would  choose  to  do  good;  but  if  it  is  the 
way  which  has  been  chosen  for  you, 
accept  it  without  a  murmur. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  you  can  do.  You 
need  be  no  useless  cumberer  of  the 
ground  unless  you  will.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  in  the  world  to  be  done  which 
it  does  not  require  ears  to  do.  Evidently 
it  was  intended  for  you.  Up,  then,  and 
doit! 

Because  one  thing  is  lost,  do  not  count 
all  lost.  There  is  no  use  in  holding  this 
one  spot  so  close  before  your  eyes  that  it 
shall  blot  out  the  sun.  Go  not,  there- 
fore, with  a  sorrowful  face,  mourning  all 
the  day  long. 

And  above  all,  remember  that  just  in 
proportion  as  your  ears  have  been  closed 
to  the  melodies  of  earth,  will  be  the  rap- 
ture and  the  joy,  when  they  are  unclosed 
to  the  harmonies  of  Heaven. 


SONNET. 


SPIN  me  a  rope  of  sand,  or  forge  a  chain 
Of  yeasty  foam  to  hold  the  mighty  sea; 
Then  with  cold  words  of  wisdom  come  to  me 
To  bind  me  to  your  creed  that  love  is  vain. 
Your  rope  would  perish  with  an  April  rain ; 

Your  chain  would  fly  before  a  zephyr's  breath ; 
So  your  cold  words  of  wisdom  meet  their  death 
When  Love's  low  whisper  makes  the  heart  grow  fain. 
The  match  of  Love  is  of  so  quick  a  sort 

It  can  be  lighted  with  the  merest  touch ; 
And,  let  it  once  be  kindled,  e'en  in  sport, 

Cool  reason,  thawing,  finds  the  flame  too  much. 
If  love  within  our  hearts  an  entry  gain. 
Love  is  triumphant,  all  things  else  are  vain. 

'■^London  Society. 
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BT  STEPHEN  W.   VSWELL,   UJ). 


THERE  is  no  place  I  love  as  well  to 
visit  as  our  Village  Cburchjard. 
Always,  when  there,  a  troop  of  memories 
crowd  mj  mind,  and  again  I  live  over 
many  a  Kid,  as  well  as  many  a  joyous 
scene.  As  I  read  the  names  engraven 
upon  the  monuments  which  thickly  stud 
this  old  burial  ground,  the  life,  history, 
and  the  death-bed  scenes  of  many  there 
pass  before  my  mental  vision.  I  knew 
the  most  of  those  sleeping  their  quiet 
sleep  around  me,  who  have  not  yet  so 
long  reposed  in  silence  here  that  the 
toodi  of  time  has  eaten  into  their  monu- 
mental stones,  and  blurred  the  names  and 
praises  chiselled  thereon.  I  love  to  stand 
beside  their  graves,  and  think  of  their 
virtues,  and  bury  their  frailties  from 
memory,  as  the  sod  hides  their  moulder- 
ing forms  firom  view. 

It  is  pleasant  to  spend  an  hour  among 
the  graves  of  even  strangers — ^pleasant  to 
read  there,  though  nevei^  heard  of  before, 
the  testimonials  inscribed  by  the  hand  of 
love  over  the  last  earthly  abiding  place  of 
departed  friends.  Everywhere,  at  home 
and  abroad,  these  testimoniaJs  speak,  not 
of  an  unending  sleep,  but  they  all  point 
to  a  waking  period,  when,  mortality  being 
swallowed  up  of  life,  a  blessed  re-union 
time  will  come.  Is  not  this  instinctive 
belief,  this  universal  looking  forward  to 
a  meeting  of  departed  friends,  a  proo^ 
written  upon  the  soul  of  man  by  the 
finger  of  its  Master,  of  its  own  immor- 
tality? Even  the  poor  fool  who  prates  so 
pertly  in  the  days  ere  yet  the  "hand  of 
God  hath  touched  him,"  when  friends  are 
all  around  and  prosperity  is  his  portion, 
"  Death  is  an  endless  sleep,'*  gives  proof 
of  disbelief  in  this  prime  dogma  of  his 
creed,  when  the  wife  of  his  youth  or  the 
child  of  his  love  is  wrenched  from  his 
arms  by  the  stem  "king  of  terrors.'* 
Then  the  witness  of  nature  for  the  time 


is  heard,  and  even  his  dark  mind  is  en- 
lightened, and  his  dreary  heart  is  cheered 
with  a  hope  of  clasping  them  again  in 
a  better  world  than  this. 

If  pleasant  to  stroll  through  the  city 
of  dead  strangers,  how  pleasant  is  iti  to 
walk  among  the  silent  tenements  of  those 
we  knew  and  loved  I  How  busy  is  mem- 
ory then  I  And  if  we  are  not  there  soft- 
ened in  feeling  and  strengthened  in  pur- 
pose of  good,  sad  proof  is  given  that  the 
coldness  of  the  second  death  is  gathering 
around  our  hearts.  How  well  suited  is 
this  spot  for  calm  reflection!  Here  it  is 
that  we  can  best  step  aside  &om  the  rush 
and  hurry  and  bewilderment  of  worldly 
aims,  for  retrospection  and  anticipation. 
There  is  time  for  these  neglected  duties 
here.  None  hurry  in  .this  peaceful  place. 
Anxiety  has  all  passed  away,  and  each 
reposes  in  calmness,  and  there  is  full 
leisure  to 

*'  Talk  with  our  past  hours, 
And    ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to 

heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  wel- 
come news. 

Our  village  graveyard  is  a  lovely  spot 
of  earth ;  and  our  pioneer  fathers  showed 
&ultle8s  taste  in  choosing  it  for  the  place 
of  their  last  repose.  Retired,  but  visible 
from  all  points  around,  it  is  at  once  a 
memento  and  a  monitor.  It  tells  of  the 
past,  and  it  points  to  the  future.  It  is  a 
beloved  place — one  of  fond  memories  and 
cherished  associations;  and  many  of  the 
children  of  our  church  having,  like  Jo- 
seph of  old,  wandered  far  from  the  dear 
old  homesteads,  remember  yet  their  pa- 
rents* burial  place;  and,  in  their  dying 
hours,  "give  charge  concerning  their 
bones,**  that  they  shall  be  brought  back, 
and  laid  in  this  Machpelah  lot,  within 
their  own  family  enclosure.  How  truly 
does  the  language  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
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when  dying  amid  the  riches  of  his  Egypt 
home,  speak  the  instincts  of  our  nature ; 
"lam  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people: 
buiy  me  with  my  Others,  in  the  cave  that 
is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  is 
before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah 
his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Bebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried 
Leak" 

On  my  last  visit  to  our  village  oeme- 
teiy,  while  strolling  among  its  monu- 
ments, reading  listlessly  one  epitaph  after 
another,  I  was  aroused  and  my  attention 
was  chained  by  this  inscription,  made 
almost  ill^ble  by  the  moss  and  dirt 
gathered  by  the  old  stone  upon  which  it 
was  carved,  and  the  stone  itself  half  buried 
in  the  green  sward  in  which  it  stands : 

"  Thomas  T y,  aged  85  years." 

"  Few  better  men  have  ever  lived." 

Most  men  will  part  with  all  they  have 
for  name  and  fame.  But  this  old  man 
never  sought  for  these.  Content,  each 
day,  to  spend  its  hours  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  as  they  arose,  he  passed  peace- 
fully along  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 
And  he  performed  those  duties  welL  He 
lived,  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  here, 
looking  for  a  home  to  come.  And  now 
he  has  gone;  and  all  his  fellows,  too, 
have  passed  into  the  spirit  land,  and  few 
now  know  that  he  ever  lived  on  earth; 
for  while  his  home  was  here  he  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
daily  walk.  But  I  would  rather  have 
the  record  that  is  carved  upon  his  grave- 
stone to  be  my  own  by  right,  than  to  pos- 
sess the  fame,  combined  in  one,  of  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  those 
three  warrior  magnates  of  the  world.  His 
tombstone  speaks  the  truth.  Though 
passed  from  earth,  his  offspring  still  are 
here;  and  his  characteristic  traits  are  so 
plainly  shown  in  them,  even  to  the  chil- 
dren's children,  that  they  make  a  living, 
undoubted  proof,  that  our  covenant  God 
speaks  truly  of  himself  when  he  says, 
'^showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  those 
who  love  me." 

Near  to  this  old  man's  grave  is  another 
stone,  which  tells  the  story  of  some  at  the 


other  extreme  of  human  life.  It  is  a 
father's  record  of  the  death  of  all  his 
family.  The  wife  and  children  lie  to- 
gether, covered  with  but  one  stone,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  their  names  and  the 
dates  of  their  births  and  deaths — ^the  wife 
yet  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  the  four 
children  in  the  infency  of  their  days — 
and  beneath  these  the  single  line, 

"  The  mother  and  her  babes." 

This  is  all.  How  simple,  and  yet  how 
expressive,  and  in  what  perfect  taste  it  is ! 
When  the  young  mother,  thus  sleeping  in 
quietness  and  peace,  with  all  her  babes 
around  her,  shall  be  awakened  from  her 
long  and  dreamless  slumber,  with  what 
joy  of  heart  may  she  say,  ^'  here  am  I  and 
the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me," 
while  laying  her  babes  within  the  arms  of 
Him  who  has  said,  ^'  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

And  here  is  a  nameless  grave,  the  sight 
of  which  brings  with  it  a  heartfelt  sad- 
ness. Years  ago,  when  every  mail  which 
reached  us  was  freighted  with  news  of 
the  ravages  of  the  dreaded  cholera,  and 
we  were  striving  to  throw  up  a  barricade 
against  the  invasion  of  that  fear&l  foe,  a 
solitary  stranger,  an  emigrant  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  came  one  evening,  on  foot, 
to  our  village.  He  was  received  as  such 
poor  wanderers  always  are,  wherever  they 
may  go,  with  little  note  and  with  little 
care.  Scarcely  had  he  laid  down  to  rest 
when  the  awful  disease,  against  whose 
approach  we  were  guarding  ourselves, 
developed  itself  in  him  in  its  severest 
form.  Unattended  and  alone,  and  it  may 
be  unpitied  too,  he  passed  the  weary  hours 
of  that  wretched  night.  On  the  next  day 
I  was  sent  for  to  give  him  help;  but  the 
time  for  help  had  passed  away.  While 
doing  what  I  could,  I  pointed  him  to  the 
only  Physician  in  the  universe  who  could 
aid  him  in  that  hour  of  need.  As  he  was 
passing  into  collapse,  I  asked  him  of  his 
name  and  family.  He  had  left  a  wife 
and  nine  children  in  their  island  home, 
and  had  come  to  this  goodly  land,  to  find 
them  bread  and  a  place  of  rest.  I  pea- 
cilled  their  name  and  address  upon  the 
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wall  of  the  room  where  he  was  dying, 
that  I  might  write  to  them  of  the  fate 
of  the  husband  and  father.  But  the 
disease,  having  found  a  lodgment  in  our 
midst,  spread  throughout  our  village  like 
fire  upon  a  dry  prairie.  Before  I  had 
time  to  look  for  it  again,  that  I  might 
fulfil  my  promise  made  to  the  dying 
stranger,  the  name  had  been  erased  from 
the  place  where  I  wrote  it.  And  that 
poor,  fiir-distant  family,  heart-sick  from 
hope  deferred,  never  heard  of  the  fate  of 
him  who,  impelled  by  his  strong  love,  had 
left  them,  and  gone  so  far  away,  to  find 
for  them  a  better  home. 

Here  is    another    stone,   with    these 
touching  lines : 


*'  Cornelia,  wife  of  Rev.  T.  M.  H- 
"  JesuB  will  save." 


-B. 
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Clearly  memory  brings  to  view  the 
pleasant  child,  in  the  gayety  and  careless- 
ness of  its  early  years;  and  then  the 
maiden  in  the  blush  and  bloom  of  beauty ; 
and  then  the  bride,  with  changed  but 
heightened  charms — ^and  then  the  faded 
flower. 

It  is  not  always  the  sorrows  of  the 
soul  which  make  the  reason  reel.  Agony 
of  body,  unceasing  and  protracted,  oftener 
produces  this  sad  effect.  The  mind  is 
sickened  and  its  balance  lost.  And  then, 
unchecked,  the  vagrant  fancy  wanders 
through  the  realms  of  dark  imaginings. 
Just  then  the  Helper  comes,  and  "  Jesus 
will  save." 

I  stood  before  this  monument,  and 
thought  of  a  withered  rose,  but  one  whose 
aroma  still  lingered  in  its  faded  petals. 
And  when  I  turned  away,  though  sad  of 
heart,  but  yet  with  hope  and  comfort  too, 
I  repeated  the  lines, 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  and,  its  man- 
sions forsaking, 

Perhaps  thy  tried  spirit  in  doubt  lingered 
long; 

But  the  sunshine  of  glory  beamed  bright  on 
thy  waking, 

And  the  son^  which  thou  heardst  was  the 
seraphim's  song." 

Rest  ligbtlv,  earth,  upon  this  gentle  breast : 
••  Jonn  A n,  aged  49  years." 

It  is  said  that  the  ocean,  lashed  into 


fury  by  the  storm  beating  upon  its  breast, 
subsides  to  rest  at  once  when  oil  is  poured 
upon  its  waves.  There  are  those  who 
have  so  much  of  the  Saviour's  gentleness 
that  they  spread  abroad  the  influence  of 
his  spirit  wherever  they  go,  and  the  tones 
of  whose  pleasant  voices  flill  on  the  angry 
soul  with  the  calming  efiect  of  the  oU 
poured  on  the  raging  billows.  There  are 
those  of  tender  sympathies  and  broad 
benevolence,  to  whom  the  wretched  always 
go,  confident  of  help— they  who  cause  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing,  and  whose  joy  it  is 
to  diy  the  orphan's  tear.  There  are  those 
of  sterling  worth,  honest  and  just  in  all 
their  ways,  whose  oath  adds  nothing  to 
their  word,  and  whose  promise  never  is 
strengthened  by  their  bond.  And  there 
are  those  whose  aims  are  high,  whose 
springs  of  action  lie  far  above,  and  whose 
morality  comes  down  from  heaven. 

These  traits,  combined  in  one,  are 
needed  to  make  up  such  a  character  as 
was  our  friend— a  Christian  gentleman. 

Walking  on,  my  eye  was  attracted  by 
this  record,  carved  upon  a  stone  already 
dingy  with  the  look  of  approaching  age, 

"  Peter  K tt,  aged  42  years." 

As  I  read  this  familiar  name,  the  cur- 
tain of  the  past  rolls  up,  and  long-buried 
scenes  pass  before  my  mind  like  a  pano- 
ramic view.  I  see  again  the  quaint  old 
church  and  the  charming  shaded  lawn 
around  it.  Little  wonder  is  it  that  this 
sylvan  place  was  dear  to  those  who  had 
built  their  altar  here ;  for  it  was  a  lovely 
spot,  and  the  fathers  had  dedicated  it  to 
its  holy  use.  Begularly  as  the  Sabbath 
day  came  round  the  pleasant  face  of  him 
whose  name  is  on  this  stone  was  seen 
beneath  the  high,  old-fiushioned  pulpit; 
and  from  those  lips,  now  closed  in  death, 
leading  the  people  in  their  hymn  of  praise, 
came  rich  but  solemn 

"Strains,  which    once  did  sweet  in    Zion 
glide." 

That  voice  is  heard  no  more  below;  but 
in  the  church  above,  its  silver  tones  ring 
out  in  sweeter  notes  than  any  heard  on 
earth: 

*'To  Him  who  hath  loved  ns — to  Him  be 
praise!" 
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And  DOW  in  the  social  meeting  he  leads 
in  prayer.  And  all  who  hear,  believe  his 
prayers  are  prevalent  above,  and  that 
peaceiiil  answers  will  be  given  from  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  above  the  mercy- 
seat.  Again  I  hear  his  pleasant  voice 
beside  my  own  sick  bed;  and  as  he  speaks 
the  fitting  text,  enforced  by  his  own  rich 
experience,  light  fills  the  mind,  and  the 
murky  cloud  of  gloom  is  rolled  away. 
But  the  end  has  come;  and,  as  we  gather 
around  his  dying  bed,  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
holy  spot ;  for 

"  His  comforters  be  comforts.  Great  in  ruin ! 
With  nnrelQctaDt  grandeur  gives,  not  yields, 
His  soul  sublime,  and  closes  with  his  fate." 

"  William  E e,  aged  68  years." 

The  hireling  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  who  only  works  his  hour,  receives 
his  penny-fee  as  freely,  and  as  justly,  too, 
as  he  who  toils  through  all  its  weary 
hours,  from  dawn  till  dusk ;  and  he  who 
was  never  called  until  his  feet  had  com- 
menced to  pass  down  the  evening  side  of 
the  hill  of  life,  will  sing  as  sweet  a  song 
to  sovereign  grace  as  he  who  has  walked 
with  God  from  youth  to  age.  And  this 
is  right;  for  the  Master's  rewards  'are 
gifts  of  grace. 

Passing  on,  I  read  another  name — 

*•  John  Knox,  aged  90  vears." 
**  He  shall  rest  in  bis  love!" 

That  name  is  a  household  word  through- 
out the  Christian  wo^ld.  He  who  bore 
it  here  was  of  the  race  and  nation,  and  of 
the  views  and  hopes  of  him  who  made 
that  name  celebrated  wherever  truth  and 
£dth  were  loved,  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  throughout  all  after  time — that 
great  man,  of  whom  the  ruler  of  his 
people  said,  when  looking  upon  his  cold 
remains,  '*  there  lies  one  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  man.'* 

Truly  is  it  said  of  the  old  man,  whose 
body,  after  his  long,  weary  pilgrimage 
here  on  earth,  so  far  away  from  the  hills 
and  glens  of  his  native  land,  reposes 
peaceiully  and  calmly,  awaiting  the  resur- 
rection call,  "  He  shall  rest  in  his  love ;" 
for  he  was  of  the  spirit  of  ^^  that  other 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."     And  it 


may  be  said,  too,  of  that  greater  one  who 
bore  this  name — ^he  whose  trumpet-voice 
aroused  the  Church  in  his  beloved  Scot- 
land from  its  guilty  slumbers — ^and  who 
stamped  the  impress  of  his  own  rugged 
but  loving  spirit  upon  the  institutions 
of  his  native  land,  the  influence  of 
which,  as  time  moves  on,  is  spreading 
wider  and  wider,  ^^he  shall  rest  in  hh 
love;''  for,  as  to  Stephen,  the  heavens 
were  opened,  when  he  was  dying  as  the 
proto-martyr  of  the  cause  he  loved,  so  to 
the  great  Reformer,  in  the  closing  hours 
of  his  sublime  and  glorious  life,  a  glimpse 
was  given  of  those  enrapturing  scenes, 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  which  his  spirit 
was  about  to  enter. 

And  here  is  a  grave,  unmarked,  as  yet, 
by  epitaph  or  monument,  but  it  is  a  spot 
endeared  to  me  by  fond  associations;  for 
here  are  deposited  the  ashes  of 

"  Samuel  R.  H d,  aged  29  years." 

My  friend,  emphatically,  peculiarly  my 
friend.  He  was  the  honorable  merchant 
and  the  high-toned  gentleman.  That  is 
my  eulogy — ^briefly  spoken,  but  spoken 
from  the  heart. 

The  means  of  influence  used  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  his  effectual  calls  are  as 
diverse  and  varied  as  are  the  minds  of 
those  upon  whom  he  works.  But  the 
result  is  always  the  same,  and  always 
sure.  The  heart  is  won  and  the  will 
subdued ;  and  he  upon  whom  the  work  is 
done,  oflers  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  to 
Him  who  has  redeemed  him  with  a  price- 
less price. 

For  almost  three  long  years  the  strokes 
of  the  Divine  Hand  fell  upon  my  friend 
without  intermission.  I  have  seen  many 
sufierers,  for  much  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  beside  the  bed  of  pain ;  but  I  know 
of  none  whose  anguish  was  as  long  and 
unceasing  as  his.  Still  his  heart  was 
unsubdued  and  his  will  unbroken.  Then 
the  strokes  descended  heavier  and  heavier, 
and  with  neither  stay  nor  stint.  At  last 
the  wiirk  was  done.  Broken  in  body 
and  subdued,  yet  strengthened  in  soul, 
his  self-dependence  all  gone,  wholly  and 
with  no  reserve  he  yielded  to  the  righte- 
ousness of  Gt>d;  and  thea,  having  glori- 
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fied  His  grace,  and  kissed  the  rod  and 
blessed  the  hand  which  held  it,  his  suf- 
ferings ceased,  and  he  slept  in  peace. 
Then  the  mystery  was  solved,  and  the 
Father's  design  was  seen  to  be  that  his 
erring  child  might  become  a  "  partaker 
of  his  righteousness." 

This  stone  and  name  bring  up  a  plea- 
sant  incident  to  mind : 

••  Martha  H n,  wife  of  William  H d." 

She  was  a  most  beloved  wife.  The 
heart  of  her  husband  confided  in  her,  and 
her  children  arose  and  called  her  blessed. 
She  was  taken  ill — ^not  severely  so — 
affected  only  with  a  common  rheuma- 
tism. Suddenly  the  disease  fastened 
upon  a  vital  organ,  and  she  sank  at  once. 
The  husband  was  stunned  by  the  sud- 
denness and  severity  of  the  blow.  Stand- 
ing before  his  dead,  he  said  to  me,  with 
trembling  voice,  "  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  since  Martha  and  myself  became 
one,  no  week  has  passed  that  I  did  not 
strive  more  to  please  her  than  I  did  even 
the  first  week  of  our  married  life."  I 
knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  His 
sincere  manner  and  my  own  knowledge 
of  his  character,  were  warrants  to  me  of 
his  veracity.  My  heart  then  bowed  more 
reverently  to  the  bent  and  feeble  form  of 
that  stricken  old  man  than  it  had  ever 
done  to. man  before.  Would  that  more 
of  us  could  have  a  consolation  like  that  of 
my  aged  friend,  in  our  hours  of  sad  be- 
reavement. Then  would  remorse  be  less 
often  an  element  in  the  causes  of  our 
bitter  mourning. 

"  The  night  cometh,  and  then  the  morniDg." 
"  James  J.  McK n,  aged  66  years." 

Who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  sensa- 
tions of  that  Christian  man  who  has 
passed  his  days  under  the  darkness  of  a 
cloud,  and  who  has  feared  to  take  those 
comforts  which  were  his  own  by  right, 
when  he  opens  first  his  eyes  upon  the 
light  and  glory  of  the  upper  home !  and 
with  what  exultant  tones  will  he  then 
shout  the  anthem,  ^^  To  him  who  hath 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood,  to  him  be  glory  I" 


••  Samnel  S 1,  aged  82  years." 

It  is  fitting  that  this  old  man  should 
have  here  his  final  resting  place ;  for  he 
was  of  the  fathers  himself,  and  he  was 
the  agent  of  the  church,  in  the  feebleness 
of  its  early  days,  to  procure  a  shepherd  for 
the  little  flock  which  had  been  gathered 
in  the  wilderness.  And  then,  for  many, 
many  years,  he  was  its  oldest  office-bearer. 
His  long  and  lonely  ride  through  the 
then  unbroken  forest  to  ask  for  a  portion 
of  the  bread  of  life  for  those  who  sent 
him,  Wi'>s  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of 
causes  which  has  and  will  result  in  the 
endless  well-being  of  very  many  immortal 
souls,  it  is  right  that  he  who  gives  only 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  in  the  Master's  name, 
shall  not  lose  his  reward. 

"John  T.  S 1,  aged  69  years." 

There  are  men  whose  emblem  is  the 
willow,  bending  to  every  passing  wind, 
and  borne  prostrate  to  the  ground  when 
the  breeze  becomes  the  storm ;  but  when 
its  force  is  spent,  the  elasticity  of  the 
tree  makes  it  assume  its  upright  stand 
again.  And  there  are  those,  like  the  oak 
of  a  thousand  years,  erect,  majestic, 
rooted  firmly  in  the  soil,  scorning  to 
bend,  and  throwing  tauntingly  its  de- 
fiance to  the  tempest  in  its  might ;  but, 
if  uprooted  once,  never  rearing  its  strong 
trunk  again,  but  dying  prostrate  in  its 
majestv  and  pride. 

And  there  are  men  bom  to  lead,  laugh- 
ing at  opposition,  scorning  difficulties, 
urging  on  with  ceaseless  energy  their 
every  enterprise — ^in  business,  in  pleasure, 
in  ambition,  in  religion,  the  same  deter- 
mined men — always  leading,  never  lag- 
ging, they  reach  affluence,  or  position,  or 
eminence,  distancing  their  competitors  in 
every  race,  and  rejoicing  ever  in  their 
consciousness  of  strength.  They  become 
either  the  envy  or  the  admiration  of  their 
fellows — ^and,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other,  they  are  the  master-spirits  of  their 
neighborhood  or  nation : 

"Some  village  Hampden  that,  with  daont- 

less  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood : — 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest — 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's 

blood." 
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Here  is  a  memento  stone  of  one  more 
widely  known  than  any  of  the  other 
tenants  of  this  old  hurial  place : 

*•  Gen.  Benjamin  W n,  aged  83  years." 

This  old  man*8  history  is  intertwined 
with  and  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  early 
periods  of  our  heloved  State.  He  was 
one  of  those  strong  men  who,  uniting 
enterprise  with  daring,  became  prominent 
among  their  fellow  pioneers,  and  made 
the  history  and  moulded  the  institutions 
of  this  great  commonwealth.  Here,  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  Miami,  he  pitched  his 
tent,  before  the  ring  of  the  woodman's 
axe  had  broken  the  stillness  of  the  forest; 
and  here  he  lived  until  a  great  commu- 
nity had  gathered  around  him,  with  its 
manufactories,  and  schools,  and  churches ; 
and  here,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  days 
and  honors,  he  died,  and  was  gathered  to 
his  people,  trusting,  with  the  simple  con- 
fidence of  a  little  child,  in  Him  who  alone 
can  give  a  portion  in  the  first  resurrection. 

Reposing  closely  by  the  side  of  this 
veteran,  lies  the  meek  and  gentle  one,  his 
companion  in  this  house  of  his  pilgrimage 
for  more  than  fifty  years : 

"  Catharine  W n.  aged  77  years." 

Though  a  meek  and  gentle  one,  the 
strength  and  dignity  and  power  of  godli- 
ness were  hers.  "Strong  in  faith,'*  her 
influence  was  potent  for  good.  As  the 
Master  said  of  her  who  anointed  his  body 
for  the  burial,  so  may  I  say  of  this  one 
t)o,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could," 

As  I  looked  upon  the  place  where  this 
old  couple  lay  sleeping  so  pleasantly  to- 
gether, I  could  not  but  hope  that  when 
that  period  shall  come  when  this  "  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality,"  they  will 
awaken  together ;  and  then,  on  the  resur- 
rection mom,  together  enter  upon  the 
new  and  endless  Ufe. 

"  William  H.  K tt.  aged  70  years." 

No  matter  how  the  heart  may  feel,  or 
what  the  mind  may  think — no  matter 
how  the  will  may  rebel,  or  what  airs  rea- 
son may  take  upon  itself,  all,  when  the 
di^ipline  of  the  Master  has  at  last  done 
its  work,  will  fully  and  sweetly  acquiesce, 


and  the  wandering  child  of  God  will  seek 
its  Father's  house  again;  and  the  soul 
will  lay  itself  a  willing  sacrifice,  and  an 
accepted  one,  upon  His  altar,  who,  in  his 
own  mysterious  way,  has  drawn  it  with 
his  cords  of  love ;  and  then  it  feels  and 
says,  "  Thou  hast  loved  me  with  an  ever- 
lasting love,  and  with  loving  kindness 
thou  hast  drawn  me  to  thyself." 

Here  I  must  treid  softly;  for  this  is 
hallowed  ground.  Here  lie  two  of  God's 
ambassadors  to  men,  resting  after  the 
toils  of  their  work  on  earth : 

"  Eev.  Andrew  P e,  aged  49  years." 

His  memory  is  still  preserved  green 
and  fresh  by  the  old  members  of  the 
church — a  few,  a  very  few  of  whom  yet 
remain  below.  He  was  a  man  of  God,  as 
the  old  saints  were  so — one  of  loving 
heart  and  gentle  ways.  And  his  people 
paid  back  in  kind  the  love  he  gave  to 
them.  In  his  sacred  work  he  was  faith- 
ftil  and  firm,  as  well  as  tender  and  kind, — 
and  uncompromising  in  his  intolerance  of 
wrong.  He  served  the  Master  here  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  then  died  at 
his  post,  faithful  unto  death.  "  I  have 
finished  my  course,'*  is  what  is  inscribed 
upon  the  tablet  here.  As  justly  may  it 
be  said  of  him,  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

Near  to  him,  almost  near  enough  fcr 
their  ashes  to  mingle  together,  lies  the 
man  whose  youthM  and  vigorous  hand 
caught  the  standard  of  Zion  as  it  was 
falling,  in  his  dying  hour,  from  the 
nerveless  grasp  of  him  who  is  spoken  of 
above; — and,  then,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  it  was  borne  aloft  again,  by 

••Rev.  Moses  R 11,  aged  52  years." 

He  was  a  noble  standard-bearer;  and 
never  while  he  bore  the  flag  was  it  soiled 
by  trailing  in  the  dust.  His  works  are 
seen  everywhere  around;  and  his  influ- 
ence is  still  felt  for, good  wherever  he 
moved.  His  death  was  like  a  pleasant 
journey  home;  and  as  he  neared  the 
heavenly  city,  its  gates  stood  ajar  some- 
what, and  his  eyes  beheld  a  portion  of  its 
glories  ere  yet  they  had  closed  upon  his 
earthly  dwelling  place. 
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In  close  proximity  to  this  is  a  marble 
slab,  and  upon  it  is  written 

"  Abigail  F ,  wife  of  Rev.  Mobcb  R 11." 

Samuel's  mother  lent  him  to  the  Lord 
as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  while  the  church 
shall  stand  the  name  of  Israel's  purest 
seer  will  be  linked  in  the  minds  of  men 
with  that  of  his  mother  Hannah.  She 
whose  name  is  written  upon  this  stone 
lives  in  her  offspring  too.  She  left  her 
impress  upon  her  first-born  son ;  and  he, 
a  standard-bearer  now,  is  fighting  nobly 
for  the  cause  the  mother  loved.     And,  at 


the  last,  mother  and  son  will  rejoice 
together  in  their  work  of  love. 

But  I  must  close.  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  others  lying  here,  of  equal  note 
and  merit  with  those  of  whom  I  have 
written. 

This  old  graveyard  is  a  pleasant  place 
to  me.  Here  are  friends  around  me  on 
every  side.  It  is  a  guarded  spot,  because 
the  Eye  that  never  sleeps  is  ever  on  it 
Here  lie  His  friends;  and  "their  bodies, 
being  still  united  to  Him,  do  rest  in  their 
graves  until  the  resurrection." 

CuTTOir,  Greene  Co.,  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

MY    mother's   narrative. 

I  EMBRACED  an  early  opportunity 
to  ask  Dr.  Trowbridge  for  the  packet 
which  my  dying  mother  had  plaeed  in  his 
hands.  He  immediately  complied  with 
my  request,  saying,  as  he  did  so, 

^'  I  have  had  it  in  mind  of  late  to  speak 
to  you  with  reference  to  this  matter.  I 
hope  you  will  feel  free  to  say  to  me  what- 
ever you  may  desire,  or  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions that  may  occur  to  you." 

Hastily  thanking  him,  I  retired  with 
the  packet  to  the  privacy  of  my  own 
chamber.  Then  a  strange  hesitancy  came 
over  me,  and  I  shrank  from  opening  it, 
actuated  by  a  feeling  which  is  often  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  have  impatiently 
waited  for  a  certain  critical  moment. 
The  critical  moment  had  come,  and  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  meet  it.  The  hesitation 
was  brief,  and  I  nervously  broke  the  seal. 

The  narrative  agreed  substantially,  for 
a  number  of  pages,  with  that  of  Grandma 
Prime,  relating  the  same  facts  viewed 
from  the  writer's  standpoint,  and  accu- 
rately fixing  the  dates  of  events  which 
the  former  had  located  indefinitely.  This 
^rtion  of  it  I  will  omit,  since  it  would 

m  little  better  than  a  repetition  of 


what  has  been  already  set  forth.     I  read 
as  follows: 

"At  Saratoga  I  met  an  Italian,  one 
Michael  Fietro.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
some man;  at  least  I  thought  him  so, 
and  his  speech  was  as  musical  as  silver 
bells.  He  represented  himself  as  the 
eldest  son  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  Ko- 
man  family,  and  told  me  that  he  owned 
a  charming  villa  overlooking  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Naples,  and  also  a  palatial  resi- 
dence in  the  Eternal  City  itself — ^Rome. 
I  repe^it  his  very  words,  Hhe  Eternal 
City,'  because  it  was  by  such  sounding 
language  that  my  imagination  was  taken 
captive.  I  was  twice  a  fool ;  once  when 
I  believed  his  representations  concerning 
himself,  for  they  were  false;  and  once 
again  when  I  fancied  that  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  a  palace  was  better  than  to  be  the 
wife  of  an  honest  merchant.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  this  period.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  by  the  dexterous  use  of  those  arts 
which  smoothed-tongued  villains  know 
how  to  use,  he  insinuated  himself  into  my 
favor,  and  finally  into  my  confidence. 
He  was  so  successful  in  this,  that  when 
he  proposed  an  elopement,  I  was  only  too 
ready  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  and  indeed 
went  so  far  as  to  conceal  frova  him 
the  lately  discovered  fact,  that  another 
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heart  had  began  feebly  to  beat,  lest  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  cause  him  to  for- 
sake me.  Even  then  I  had  not  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  TOWS,  but  I  was  blind  and 
headstrong,  and  under  an  evil  influence. 
0,  my  dear  son,  fly  from  the  first  ap- 
proaches of  ^evil ;  pray  to  be  led  not  into 
temptation,  for  the  contemplation  of  sin 
will  dazzle  the  moral  sense,  bewilder 
the  judgment,  and  pervert  the  passions. 
A  person  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  to 
the  brink  of  crime,  is  too  often  like  a 
man  of  morbid  temperament  standing  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice.  He  knows  the 
folly  of  such  an  act,  that  it  will  destroy 
him,  and  yet  he  shuts  his  eyes,  and  una- 
ble to  resist  the  fascination,  madly  casts 
himself  headlong.  That  is  precisely  what 
I  did,  and  I  wonder  that  I  am  alive  to 
tell  you  of  the  result.  0,  bitterly,  bit- 
terly have  I  repented  that  fatal  step.  It 
was  the  utter  shipwreck  of  what  might 
have  been  a  happy  life. 

"We  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
steamer  Halifax,  bound  for  Liverpool. 
It  was  not  until  just  before  the  vessel's 
departure  that  I  wrote  a  brief  note  to  my 
husband,  apprizing  him  of  what  I  had 
done.  Fietro  counselled  me  to  this 
course,  and  dictated  with  fiendish  cruelty 
the  letter.  He  had  never  seen  my  hus- 
band, much  less  received  harm  from  him, 
yet  he  hated  him.  I  wondered  at  this 
then,  but  I  have  since  learned  that  to 
hate  one  whom  we  have  deliberately  and 
irreparably  outraged,  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Fietro  urged  me  to 
leave  the  little  girl.  But,  although  I 
had  never  given  the  poor  child  a  true 
mother's  affection,  I  was  not  quite  a  mon- 
ster. I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
send  her  to  her  father,  although  I  knew 
she  would  be  an  inexpressible  comfort  to 
him,  because  I  dimly  felt  that  the  time 
would  come  when  her  presence  would  be 
a  comfort  to  me.  Selfish,  selfish  to  the 
last!  Not  even  the  consideration  that 
Maggie's  welfare  would  be  better  pro- 
moted by  leaving  her  could  alter  my  reso- 
lution. 

"  The  passage  was  a  tedious  one.  I  was 
sick  through  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and 
found  Fietro  an3rthing  but  a  tender  nurse 
or  an  attentive  companion.     He  drank 


and  gambled  excessively,  treating  me 
with  neglect  and  my  poor  child  with 
downright  cruelty.  If  he  ever  felt  any 
affection  for  me,  it  was  exhausted  before 
we  arrived  at  Liverpool.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  London,  and  from  London 
to  Paris.  It  was  not  until  we  had  been 
some  time  in  the  latter  city  that  the  illu- 
sion which  had  been  gradually  breaking 
dissolved  entirely.  My  prospective  ma- 
ternity could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and 
Fietro,  declaring  that  I  had  deceived  him, 
made  this  a  pretext  for  deserting  me. 

"  I  implored  him  not  to  abandon  me  in 
my  emergency,  reminding  him  of  the 
glittering  promises  by  means  of  which  he 
had  enticed  me  away  from  home  and 
happiness.  Promises!  what  cared  he  foi 
promises?  Fietro's  promises  were  as  un- 
substantial as  the  Neapolitan  villa  and 
the  Roman  palace.  There  was  no  truth 
in  him,  and  but  a  spark  of  humanity. 
He  did  not  desert  me  immediately,  but 
his  action  was  determined  more  by  his 
own  convenience  than  by  any  considera- 
tion for  me.  At  length,  my  darling  child, 
you  were  bom.  Perhaps  his  hard  heart 
was  softened  for  a  time.  He  certainly 
treated  me  with  more  kindness  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  show  me.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  however,  that  he  was 
only  seeking  to  throw  me  off  my  guard, 
while  he  compassed  an  end  of  which  I 
shall  presently  speak. 

"  One  day  he  came  to  me  with  a  per- 
suasive manner,  and  said  that  he  had 
accidentally  met  a  gentleman  who  was 
going  immediately  to  New  York,  and  who 
would  for  a  trifling  compensation  take 
Maggie  to  my  friends.  Had  I  not  better, 
for  the  child's  sake,  consent  to  the  ar- 
rangement? I  was  a  helpless  invalid, 
wesdL  in  mind  and  in  body.  If  I  could 
have  believed  that  the  individual  referred 
to  was  a  reliable  person,  I  would  have 
consented  to  let  her  go.  But  Fietro  had 
so  ofren  deceived  me  that  I  suspected 
him  of  harboring  some  secret  d&sign. 
He  marked  my  distrust,  and  it  angered 
him.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
terrible  scene  that  ensued.  ^The  little 
baggages  1'  he  cried, '  I  will  not  be  encum- 
bered with  them.  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  taken  you,  Irena,  had  I  expected  to 
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have  a  couple  of  little  Yankee  brats  sad- 
dled on  me  forever  and  a  day?*  He  was 
furious.  Snatching  up  the  baby,— your- 
self, my  darling, — ^he  was  rushing  from 
the  room,  when  like  a  tigress  I  sprang 
upon  him.  There  was  a  struggle,  and  I, 
endued  for  the  instant  with  superhuman 
strength,  rescued  you  from  a  grasp  which 
I  fully  believe  was  murderous.  It  was 
then  that  the  injury  to  your  hip-joint 
was  inflicted,  I  know  not  whether  by  my 
hand  or  his,  from  the  effects  of  which 
you  will  probably  be  a  sufferer  through 
life. 

*'  Forgive  me,  if  my  hand  did  the  hurt. 
I  was  trying  to  save  you  from  a  fate,  at 
the  bare  thought  of  which  I  shudder. 
Fietro  left  the  house  blaspheming,  nor 
did  he  return  that  night.  Apprehending 
some  act  of  vengeance  on  his  part,  I  took 
a  small  gold  locket,  containing  a  minia- 
ture of  my  husband,  and  holding  it  in 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  until  the  inner 
edges  of  the  two  halves  were  softened,  I 
replaced  the  miniature,  which  I  had  re- 
moved during  the  heating  process,  and 
succeeded  in  sticking  the  two  halves 
together  so  tightly,  that  without  the  use 
of  an  instrument  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  them.  I  did  this  in  order  that 
the  picture  might  not  be  removed.  I 
then  suspended  it  by  a  cheap  gold  chain 
around  Maggie's  neck,  and  told  her  to 
never  let  anybody  take  it  from  her.  She 
was  a  precocious  child,  very  small  and 
somewhat  peculiar  in  her  appearance, 
something  like  an  Albino.  She  fully  un- 
derstood me,  and  promised  to  keep  the 
locket  always.  '  If  anybody  ever  tries  to 
take  it  away  from  me,'  she  said,  '  I  will 
cry,  and  say  mamma  gave  it  to  me.' 

^^My  fears  respecting  Fietro's  inten- 
tions were  not  idle.  The  next  day  Maggie 
disappeared,  and  I  have  seen  neither  her 
nor  Fietro  since.  Fortunately,  I  was  not 
destitute  of  money.  I  had  enough  to 
pay  my  passage  back  to  America.  I  did 
not  expect  happiness  again.  I  knew  I 
had  forfeited  that,  as  well  as  all  the 
claims  which  I  once  had  on  my  husband 
and  father.  My  husband  was  ever  in  my 
thoughts.  I  had  learned  to  appreciate 
his  worth,  I  longed  to  throw  myself 
upon  his  bosom,  beg  him  to  forgive  me, 


lay  his  little  blue-eyed  baby  in  his  arms, 
tell  him  the  story  of  Maggie's  disappear- 
ance, and  how  I  thought  he  might  re- 
cover her — and  die.  I  did  not  doubt 
that  I  should  die,  for  I  was  miserably 
weak  and  ill. 

''  I  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  immediately  took  the  boat 
for  New  Haven.  It  was  my  native  city ; 
how  pleasant  it  looked  in  my  imagina- 
tion !  The  green  grass,  the  gracefril  elms, 
which  would  now  be  in  the  freshness  of 
their  early  foliage, — ^my  own  old  home 
where  I  had  passed  so  many  happy  years, 
surrounded  by  every  luxury  that  my  in- 
dulgent father  could  provide, — ^my  later 
home,  around  which  my  imagination 
hovered  with  yet  greater  tenderness,  for 
I  now  realissed  that  it  had  been  the  scene 
of  my  purest  and  most  unselfish  happi- 
ness. Memories  of  those  better  days 
came  thronging  back  upon  me,  but  their 
radiance  served  only  to  bring  out  into 
more  hideous  relief  the  dark  misery  of 
my  present  condition. 

^^  There  was  on  the  boat  an  odd  man, 
dressed  with  shabby  gentility,  and  having 
a  very  peculiar  hitch  in  his  gait.  His 
figure  seemed  familiar  to  me,  although  I 
could  not  tell  where  or  when  I  had  seen 
him.  Seizing  a  favorable  opportunity, 
and  urged  on  by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
speak,  I  drew  him  into  oonversation. 
He  was  very  oommunioatiTe,  «>d  needed 
only  an  occasional  question,  to  tell  me  all 
that  I  wished  to  know.  He  was  not  a 
resident  of  New  Haven,  but  as  he  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  and  had  ^  read 
the  newspapers,'  as  he  phrased  it,  he  was 
able  to  give  me  a  fuU  account  of  my 
father's  and  husband's  families,  of  myself 
and  of  all  that  had  occurred  since  ^the 
elopement,'  as  he  termed  my  flight  with 
Fietro.  It  certainly  was  an  elopement, 
but  I  disliked  the  word.  I  learned  from 
this  man  that  your  father  died  the  very 
night  he  received  that  fatal  letter  dated 
on  board  ship — died  of  heart  disease 
brought  on  by  the  news  of  my  infidelity 
and  desertion. 

"The  intelligence  shocked  me  beyond 
control.  The  self-command  to  which  I 
had  schooled  m3rself,  and  which  I  had 
thus  far  succeeded  in  maintaining  left  me, 
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and  I  swooned  away.  Mr.  Hoper's  sus- 
picions were  at  once  aroused.  He  had 
the  ejes  of  a  fox.  He  removed  my  yail, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
me  fresh  air,  and  recognized  me  at  a 
glance.  Recovering,  and  finding  that  he 
knew  me,  I  extorted  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  mention  my  return  to 
any  human  being.  I  paid  him  liberally 
for  the  promise,  and  so  far  as  I  know  he 
has  never  broken  it.  Since  he  was  already 
in  my  confidence,  I  resolved  to  make  him 
useful.  Ordering  a  close  carriage,  I  told 
Mr.  Hoper  to  mount  beside  the  driver, 
and  direct  him  where  to  take  me.  I 
could  not  stay  in  the  city.  I  wanted  a 
quiet  inexpensive  lodging,  where  I  could 
be  sure  of  meeting  no  one  who  would 
recognize  me. 

**  Mr.  Hoper  knew  of  such  a  place,  he 
said,  and  would  conduct  me  thither.  I 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  inquire  particularly 
about  the  plaoe,  or  to  care  where  it  was; 
its  retirement  was  enough  to  recommend 
it.  He  took  me  to  a  small  country  tavern 
in  Hampton,  kept  by  one  D.  Bemas,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  D.  Bemas  &  Co., 
since  that  was  the  inscription  on  the 
sign,  and  the  partnership  was  strenuously 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Bemas.  Mrs.  B.  was 
the  partner.  It  was  a  queer  conceit  on 
the  part  of  my  landlord  to  regard  his  wife 
in  the  light  of  a  business  partner.  But 
I  loved  the  honest  fellow  for  it,  since  it 
was,  as  I  soon  discovered,  but  one  of  the 
many  ingenious  devices  which  he  adopted 
to  show  to  Mrs.  B.  and  to  the  world,  the 
honor  and  love  in  which  he  held  his  wife. 
And  she,  in  her  prim  way,  showed  him 
an  equal  devotion. 

^^  They  took  good  care  of  me,  manifest- 
ing no  impertinent  curiosity,  and  respect- 
ing my  lonely  grief.  My  health  im- 
proved somewhat,  and  I  was  at  length 
able  to  visit  my  native  city.  I  took  my 
little  darling— 0  how  inexpressibly  dear 
you  had  become ! — ^in  my  arms,  for  I  had 
a  vague  purpose  in  my  mind  of  taking 
you  to  my  father,  and  entreating  him  to 
forgive  me  for  your  sake.  The  sternest 
heart  will  sometimes  melt  at  the  sight  of 
a  helpless  babe,  when  all  other  considera- 
tions are  powerless  to  soften  it.  And  when, 
as  in  this  case,  that  baby's  veins  contain 


the  only  inheritable  blood  remaining  to  a 
proud  but  now  almost  extinct  family, 
bitter  indeed  must  be  the  hate  and  obdu- 
rate the  pride  of  the  man  who  can  suc- 
cessfully resist  the  inevitable  pleadings  of 
nature. 

^'I  so  timed  my  arrival  that  it  was 
evening  when  I  entered  the  city.  I  could 
not  endure,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  broad 
glare  of  noon-day,  and  I  was  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  curious,  if  not  recognizing 
glances  of  my  old  acquaintances.  I  rang 
the  bell,  but  received  no  answer.  I  then 
noticed  that  the  shutters  were  drawn, 
and  that  no  light  from  within  was  visible. 
The  house  was  shut  up,  and  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Waldo  was  travelling  in  the 
South.  I  learned  also — ^indeed,  I  already 
knew  it  from  Mr.  Hoper — ^that  my  name 
was  a  forbidden  one  in  my  father's  pres- 
ence, that  he  was  stem,  and  hard,  and 
relentless.  I  thought  of  seeking  my 
husband's  mother,  Mrs.  Prime,  but  my 
courage  failed  me.  I  had  always  feared 
and  secretly  disliked  her,  for  I  knew  that 
she  had  distrusted  me  from  the  first. 
Now  that  I  had  more  than  fulfilled  her 
worst  forebodings,  and  been  the  means 
of  her  keenest  suffering,  I  dared  not  meet 
her.  So  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  I  went  out  ^m  among  the  scenes 
of  my  vanished  happiness. 

'^  But  before  leaving  the  city,  I  walked 
past  the  house  where  I  had  lived  with 
my  husband.  It  was  a  cosy  place,  even 
elegant.  A  bright  light  flamed  from  the 
parlor  windows,  through  one  of  which, 
the  curtain  being  but  partially  drawn,  I 
saw  an  exquisite  and,  yet  to  me,  agoniz- 
ing picture  of  domestic  bliss.  The  house 
was  now  rented  or  owned  by  a  young 
couple,  in  whose  youthful  countenances 
I  saw  glowing  that  felicity  which  might 
have  been  mine.  The  husband  and 
father  was  leaning  back  in  his  easy- 
chair,  a  newspaper  at  his  feet,  and  in  his 
arms  a  rosy  aleeping  child.  The  mother 
came  and,  seating  herself  on  his  knee, 
threw  one  arm  around  his  neck,  and 
leaned  her  head  also  upon  his  breast, 
close  to  the  little  golden  head  already 
resting  there.  That  happy  home  had 
been  mine  once.  It  was  another's  now ; 
and  I  stood  without,  in  the  darkness,  a 
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vidow,  an  outcast,  deeolsle,  fricndle^, 
sick  and  poor.  0,  my  Ood,  could  my 
puntshmeut  liava  beeu  more  swift  or 
terrible  I 

"  I  returned  to  Hampton,  mj  wretched- 
ness ten-fold  incrcasea,  ood  my  health 
seriously  impaired.  I  confided  my  his- 
tory to  kind  Mrs.  Bemas,  who,  together 
with  her  husband,  showed  me  the  most 
delicate  consideration.  They  called  in 
the  pastor  of  the  village,  Sr.  Trowbridge, 
and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned  in  mj 
extremity  to  look  to  a  Divine  Friend  for 
consolation  and  hope.  I  did  not  make 
myself  known  to  him.  He  did  not  in- 
quire into  my  history.  It  was  enough, 
in  his  estimation,  that  I  was  sick  and  in 
trouble.  He  did  all  in  his  power  for  my 
comfort,  physically  and  mentally.  It 
was  he  who  married  my  husband's  sister. 
It  was  he  who,  when  I  partially  regained 
my  strength,  procured  work  for  me  in  a 
manufdoturing  town  some  miles  distant 
from  Hampton,  where,  under  an  assumed 
name,  I  have  been  able  to  support  myself 
and  you,  my  darling,  up  to  this  time.  I 
wonder  that  he  did  not  know  me.  We 
were  married  the  same  year ;  and  although 
we  had  never  been  intimate,  he  had  often 
seen  me.  But  he  was  no  ladies'  man. 
I  had  always  thought  him  singularly  dull, 
but  good.  He  had  known  me  in  health, 
and  now  I  waa  miserably  ill.  One  short 
year  had  terribly  changed  me.  My 
beauty  was  entirely  gone. 

"  I  have  never  had  tfkc  course,  since  that 
sad  attempt  already  recorded,  to  seel 
any  of  my  family  or 
I  have  thought  it  pre- 
r  my  lot  uncomplaini; 
has  been  a  hard  one. 
eat,  my  suffering  has  been 
[y  father  is  alive,  but  why 
ble  him?  He  might  for- 
I  could  not  make  him 
tor  could  he  restore  to 
^.  I  might  be  forgiven 
le,  but  I  could  not  give 
r  idoliEed  son.  One  con- 
le  weighs  with  me.  My 
M  certain,  is  near  at  hand, 
ime  of  you,  my  child,  when 
Sometimes  I  am  tempted 
',  Waldo,  consigning  you  to 


care,  for  I  feel  sure  that  he  would 
befriend  you.  Your  sister  Margaret  is 
probably  lost  beyond  recovery.  You, 
therefore,  are  the  sole  heir  to  the  &mily 
property.  Bnt  money  does  not  always 
bless.  Wonld  not  a  re«dence  as  an 
idopted  son  in  the  family  of  such  a  man 
IS  Dr.  Trowbridge  be  better  for  you  than 
the  expectation  of  wealth  through  inheri- 
tance? I  love  you  so  entirely,  my  pre- 
cious child,  that  I  would  have  yon  kept 
pure  and  unspotted  from  that  world,  in 
the  pniBuit  of  whose  pleasures  my  own 
garments  were  so  desperately  soiled. 

"Later:  My  dearest  son,  my  darling, 
my precious,preciouBchild!  Tnesbadows 
are  lengthening.  They  lie  long  and  dark 
on  the  meadows,  and  they  wifl  soon  lie 
across  your  poor  mother's  grave.  The 
days  are  shortening,  and  each  evening, 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  I  think  that  I 
may  not  see  it  rise  again.  1  feel  that 
my  release  is  indeed  at  hand.  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  Trowbridge,  and  he  bss 
been  here.  He  is  a  good  man.  I  think 
he  will  take  yon  into  his  own  family,  and 
I  could  not  desire  for  you  better  influ- 
ences than  will  be  thrown  around  you 
there.  I  have  thought  about  you  con- 
stantly of  late.  Your  future  is  my  only 
cause  of  anxiety,  I  have  decided  to  put 
this  narrative  into  the  minister's  hands, 
telling  him  that  it  contains  my  history, 
and  asking  him  to  give  it  you  whenever, 
in  his  judgment,  you  will  he  of  sufficient 
maturity  to  profit  by  it.  I  do  not  desire 
to  deprive  you  of  the  property  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  you,  but  only  that 
your  youth  may  be  so  passed  that,  when 
you  arrive  at  man's  estate,  you  shall  be 
possessed  of  a  mind  and  character  able  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  truly  valu- 
able and  what  is  worthless,  and  to  choose 
the  one  while  you  steadfastly  reject  the 
other.  If,  in  adopting  this  course  re- 
garding you,  I  seem  to  you  to  have  done 
that  which  was  for  your  highest  good, 
you  will,  I  hope,  think  kindly  of  your 
mother,  and  blees  her  memory,  notwith- 
standing her  many  faults.  But  if  you 
are  displeased  with  what  I  have  done  In 
regard  to  yourself,  remember  that  I  earn- 
estly desired  your  highest  welfare,  and 
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that  my  mistake,  if  mistake  it  was,  arose 
from  an  imperfect  judgment,  not  from  a 
malicious  heart,  and  consequently  det^erves 
your  forgiveness. 

"  My  trembling  hand  warns  me  to  close 
this  narrative.  I  wonder  if  you  will  be 
able  to  read  it.  I  once  wrote  a  pretty 
hand ;  but  that  was  long  ago,  long  ago, 
before  I  wrote  the  letter  which  broke 
your  father's  heart.  And  yet  it  was  not 
many  years  ago,  for  you  are  still  a  little 
boy.  My  mind  is  weak  to-day,  and  once 
I  caught  myself  thinking  that  perhaps 
what  I  have  written  never  took  place  at 
all,  but  is  the  creation  of  my  own  dis- 
ordered imagination.  Ah,  the  past !  If 
we  only  ccnUd  escape  from  it  as  from  the 
misty  and  unsubstantial  visions  of  the 
brain ! — but  we  never  can.  The  past  is 
real.  Is  it  strange  that  I  am  eager  to 
close  existence  here,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
new  life  in  a  world  where  the  past  will 
not  reproach  me,  and  where,  I  trust, 
sometime  to  meet  you  ? 

"  May  Grod  forever  bless  you.  Your 
mother,  Irene  W.  Prime." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A   DAY  OF   EVENTS. 

The  revelations  of  my  mother's  narra- 
tive were  overwhelming.  I  was  not  a 
pauper,  nor  a  nobody's  child.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  was  the  legitimate  descendant  of 
an  honorable  ancestry,  and  connected  by 
ties  of  blood  with  those  whom  of  all  on 
earth  I  most  loved.  This  knowledge 
filled  me  with  intense  happiness.  Not 
until  it  was  removed,  did  I  know  how 
heavy  had  been  the  burden  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  upon  me.  Bushing  into  Grand- 
ma Prime's  room,  stumbling  upon  and 
overturning  not  less  than  half-a-dozen  of 
her  cherished  heir-looms  in  my  progress 
across  the  floor,  I  seized  the  old  lady's 
hands  in  my  own,  and  putting  my  eager 
and  flushed  face  within  range  of  her 
spectacles,  said: 

'*  Whom  do  I  look  like  now,  Grand- 
ma?" 

**  Like  a  crazy  boy,  to  be  sure,'*  she 
replied. 

**  I  am  almost  crazy,  Grandma — ^wild 
with  joy.     I  know  who  I  am.     I  am 


your  own  grandson,  and  your  son  Wil- 
liam was  my  father." 

Grandma  Prime  was  thunderstruck. 
She  also  appeared  to  feel  some  embarrass- 
ment.    At  length  she  said : 

"William  had  no  son — at  least  no 
legitimate  one.  And  I  cannot  believe — 
that — ^that  he  was  a  profligate." 

"  He  wasn't  a  profligate.  He  was  the 
best  man  that  ever  lived.  Look  herel 
read,  read  I  No,  let  me  read  it  to  you." 
Commencing  at  the  beginning,  I  rapidly 
read  aloud  the  document  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted. 

It  was  convincing ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Grandma  Prime  shed  tears  abund- 
antly. 

"  Thank  God  I"  she  cried,  "  thank  God 
for  this!" 

Why  dwell  on  this  scene  of  mingled 
joy  and  pain,  or  attempt  to  repeat  the 
long  conversation  that  ensued  between 
us?  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  paint  the 
grave  surprise  which  sat  on  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge's thoughtful  face  when  he  heard 
the  news,  nor  depict  the  pleased  astonish- 
ment of  true-hearted  Agnes,  when  she 
learned  that  I  was  really  one  of  the 
family.  She  was  pleased  to  address  me 
as  Mr.  Prime  for  several  days,  and 
averred  that  she  had  always  suspected 
me  to  be  a  duke  in  disguise. 

"And  0,"  cried  she,  clapping  her 
hands  in  a  little  ecstacy  of  delight,  "  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  little  elf 
queen  is  your  sister.  Why,  isn't  it 
romantic !  and  not  in  a  book  either,  but 
in  real  humdrum,  everyday,  nip-and-tuck 
existence  I  It  is  very  wonderful.  I  am 
glad  I  always  was  friendly  with  you,  for 
now  it  will  be  quite  a  feather  in  my  hat 
to  be  intimate  with  such  a  famous  fellow 
as  you  will  be.  I  dare  say  your  name 
will  be  in  the  newspapers,  and  that,  you 
know,  is  the  first  step  toward  celebrity. 
If  you  would  only  commit  suicide  now, 
that  would  cap  the  climax,  and  we  should 
all  be  proud  of  you.  Ah,  what  a  never- 
to-be-twiced-looked-for  item  that  would 
be  to  Mr.  Hoperl  As  it  is,  I  fear  [he 
will  hardly  survive  long.  It  will  necessi- 
tate so  much  wobbling.  How  fortunate 
for  him  that  it  didn't  happen  in  midsum- 
mer !    0,  Johnny,  I  am  so  glad  for  you." 
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I  had  many  things  to  think  of,  but 
one  thought  rose  above  all  the  rest — ^my 
mother's  grave.  I  wished  to  visit  it  and 
spend  a  few  solitary  hours  alone.  So  I 
went,  one  day,  to  the  manufacturing 
town,  in  the  cemetery  of  which  she  was 
buried.  For  particular  reasons  I  prefer 
to  withhold  the  real  name  of  this  town. 

Arrived  within  its  precincts,  I  put 
myself  in  charge  of  the  sexton,  and  was 
by  him  conducted  to  the  most  desolate 
and  apparently  God-forsaken  acre  that  it 
was  ever  man  s  lot  to  moulder  in.  The 
month  was  February.  The  snow  had 
melted,  leaving  the  long  grass,  which  the 
weather  had  matted  down  upon  the 
graves,  dark  and  sodden.  The  slabs 
reeled  in  their  sockets,  and  were  dis- 
colored. They  reminded  me  of  the  loose 
and  corroding  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  a 
drunkard.  The  inmates  of  the  graves 
seemed  to  have  all  been  victims  of  calomel, 
and  the  noxious  vapors  of  the  unex- 
hausted drug,  escaping  upward,  had  per- 
meated the  very  tombstones,  salivated 
and  sent  them  tottering.  Scarcely  a  tree 
broke  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  scene, 
and  no  trace  of  summer  flowers  hinted 
the  sweet  hope  of  immortality.  Some  of 
the  graves  had  never  been  marked  by  a 
tombstone.  They  looked  better  without 
any,  it  seemed  to  me.  The  sexton  showed 
me  to  one  of  these. 

^^Lot  sixteen.  Number  one.  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Brown,"  he  said,  briefly,  con- 
sulting his  book.  "  This  is  it."  He  was 
considerate  enough  to  retire  at  once,  and 
left  me  standing  there,  stupidly  staring  at 
the  tangled  grass  which  lay  thick  and 
brown  upon  the  nameless  mound  at  my  feet. 

I  do  not  think  it  aflbrded  me  any 
satisfaction  to  stand  and  look  upon  that 
desolate  grave.  The  soul's  sweetest  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  a  departed  friend 
is  not  secured  by  gazing  upon  the  decaying 
framework  of  its  earthly  temple.  The 
surroundings  are  too  material.  Suppose 
I  wished  to  let  my  mind  dwell  for  an 
hour  on  the  memory  of  our  nation's  hero. 
Would  I  go  to  his  tomb  at  Vernon,  and 
closet  myself  with  his  dust?  Such  a 
course  would  stifle  thought  and  weigh 
down  my  imagination  to  gloomy  pano- 
ramas of  scenes  suggestive  only  of  death 


and  dissolution.  But  banishing  all 
thoughts  of  his  or  my  own  corporeal 
decay,  I  would  fix  my  mind  on  his  illus- 
trious deeds,  read  and  ponder  his  undying 
words,  knowing  that  thus,  and  only  thus, 
I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  soul 
which  history  has  labelled  Washington. 

Should  my  wife  die,  I  would  not  repair 
to  her  grave  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
grief  and  affectionate  reminiscence.  The 
twilight  stillness  of  the  summer  eve,  un- 
broken by  the  sweet  melody  of  her  dear 
voice;  the  ever-present  loneliness;  the 
empty  chair;  the  unpressed  pillow;  the 
passionate  yet  modest  avowals  of  her  love 
in  white-enveloped  letters,  read  and  read 
again — ^these  would  speak  eloquently  of 
her,  suggest  her  countless  and  imperish- 
able virtues,  cheer,  sadden,  and  thrill  me 
without  once  harrowing  my  mind  with 
thoughts  of  her  physical  decay. 

0  blessed  soul  of  my  mother,  pure, 
because  in  €rod's  fiery  iumace  thou  wast 
purified — not  by  visiting  thy  body's 
lonely  resting-place  do  I  behold  thee,  for 
there  I  am  in  the  presence  of  thy  dress. 
In  the  silent  watches  of  the  sleepless 
night,  in  hours  of  calm  and  serious  re- 
flection, in  moments  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion the  thought  of  thee  doth  come,  and 
for  a  brief  season  fill  the  secret  chambers 
of  my  brain  with  mournful  light. 

Although  I  experienced  little  satisfac- 
tion from  looking  upon  her  grave,  it 
would  appear  that  Providence  directed 
my  steps  thither.  As  I  turned  away, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  scene  of 
commotion  in  a  neighboring  street.  Be- 
fore I  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
rapidly  gathering  crowd,  I  recognized  the 
stalwart  form  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  The  giant 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  angry  alter- 
cation with  a  red-faced,  dapper  little  man, 
whom  I  immediately  identified  as  Pym, 
"the  World-renowned  Dealer  in  Freaks 
of  Nature."  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Pym, 
while  peaceably  engaged  in  the  legitimate 
prosecution  of  his  respectable  avocation, 
nad  been  suddenly  attacked  from  the  rear 
by  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  ruthlessly  dn^ged 
by  the  nape  of  his  neck  from  his  itinerant 
rostrum,  which  was  overturned  in  the 
struggle.  This  irregular  proceeding  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  youthful 
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organ-grinder,  who  straightway  forsook 
his  instrument,  and  stared  with  open 
mouth  at  the  novel  predicament  in  which 
he  found  his  master,  for  that  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  still  cowering  in  the  un- 
relaxed  grasp  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  The  per- 
formance without  the  closely  curtained 
show-room  had  proved  more  attractive 
than  the  programme  of  novelties  within, 
insomuch  that  even  the  fat  woman  offered 
in  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  curiosity  at 
least  one  eye  and  five  fingers — ^which 
items  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ex- 
pose in  holding  aside  a  comer  of  the 
canvass  as  she  peeped  through  the  loop- 
hole, at  which  the  small  boys  gazed  in- 
tently, until  the  idea  occurred  to  them 
to  seize  the  present  favorable  opportunity 
to  sneak  in  without  paying,  which  they  did. 

A  street  fracas  has  irresistible  charms 
for  a  large  portion  of  every  Christian 
community,  the  members  of  which  hasten 
to  the  scene  of  action  with  an  alacrity 
which  is  truly  astonishing.  Mr.  Bigelow 
was  soon  in  the  centre  of  two  or  three 
hundred  excited  and  curious  individuals, 
who  all  wanted  to  know  what  the  row  was, 
and  hoped  it  wasn't  over  yet.  But  two 
men  were  conspicuous  for  their  silence. 

"Boy,"  said  the  giant  in  stentorian 
tones,  addressing  the  organ-grinder,  "you 
know  me,  don't  you?'* 

The  boy  gasped  and  nodded. 

"  Didn't  I  use  to  take  your  part  and 
help  you  out  of  many  a  bad  fix?  Wasn't 
I  your  best  friend?" 

"  You  bet,"  answered  the  youth,  with 
more  cordiality. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  "take 
hold  of  the  organ-crank  there  and  grind 
till  I  tell  you  to  stop.  I'm  going  to  make 
a  speech." 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Bigelow, 
with  one  hand  righting  up  the  overturned 
pulpit,  assisted  Mr.  Pym  upon  it  with 
the  other,  thereby  bringing  that  gentle- 
man's not  very  august  form  and  features 
within  range  of  every  eye.  Mr.  Bigelow 
himself  needed  no  artificial  elevation,  his 
own  good  length  giving  him  sufficient 
prominence.  He  bc^an,  at  the  same  time 
giving  his  victim  a  preliminary  shake 
which  caused  him  suddenly  to  adjust  his 
jaunty  silk  hat : 


"  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  sight 
to  behold.  I,  Jackson  Bigelow,  who 
have  been  in  the  show  business  for  seven 
years,  travelling  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  have  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  to  you,  free  of  charge,  the 
meanest  man  in  the  world.  No  wonder 
he  excites  your  interest.  Let  me  tell  you 
something  of  this  remarkable  animal's 
history.  His  name  is  Nicholas  Pym. 
He  is  a  native  of  no  country  that  I  know 
of,  for  he  and  his  mother  before  him 
have  banged  about  the  world  so  inces- 
santly that  no  nation  or  tribe  can  claim 
either  of  them.  A  few  years  ago,  being 
then  in  France,  he  bought,  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  a  little  girl  from  a  disre- 
putable man  calling  himself  Fietro.  This 
little  girl,  whom  Fietro  had  kidnapped 
from  her  mother,  had  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  person  which  made  her  valuable 
in  the  unscrupulous  eyes  of  this  profane 
wretch." 

Here  he  gave  the  person  thus  alluded 
to  another  shake  by  way  of  emphasis. 

"  He  trained  her  to  perform  a  variety 
of  curious  tricks.  He  taught  her  to  sing 
comic  songs,  to  dance  ballet-dances,  to 
embroider,  and  even  to  perform  on  the 
trapeze.  He  advertised  her  as  an  Albino ; 
he  lied  about  her  age;  he  made  her  a 
public  show;  he  kept  her  ignorant,  so 
far  as  he  could,  and  protected  and  took 
care  of  her  only  because  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  do  so.  He  had  papers,  signed 
by  her  pretended  father,  Fietro,  appren- 
ticing her  to  him  until  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  These  he  showed  whenever,  as 
rarely  happened,  questions  were  asked. 
Few  people  troubled  themselves  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  And  now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  put  the  crowning  act  upon 
all  these  years  of  degradation  and  outrage, 
he  proposes  to  secure  a  permanent  hold 
upon  her  by  marrying  her.  He  knows 
that  in  no  other  way  can  he  keep  up  even 
a  pretence  of  a  l^al  claim  upon  her. 
He  wishes  also  to  make  her  identification 
impossible  in  case  she  should  have  any 
relatives  who  might  attempt  to  recover 
her.  To  this  base  end  he  lately  forcibly 
took  from  her  a  gold  locket,  secured 
around  her  neck  by  a  gold  chain,  which 
locket  and  chain  she  values  above  all 
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things  in  the  world.  He  has  hitherto 
permitted  her  to  keep  them  hecause  she 
was  80  determined  not  to  part  with  them, 
fighting  like  a  little  tigress  whenever  any 
attempt  was  made  to  take  them  from  her. 
The  trinkets  are  of  little  money  value, 
and  we  will  concede  this  much  to  his 
humanity,  that  he  did  not  insist  on  taking 
what  was  worthless  to  him.  But  now, 
rendered  suspicious  by  having  ulterior 
ends  in  view,  he  has  taken  them,  and  she, 
in  despair,  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  as  I  am 
the  only  friend  she  has  in  the  world,  tell- 
ing me  her  troubles,  and  entreating  me 
to  help  her.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may 
remember  me  as  being  the  giant  called 
Goliah,  formerly  connected  with  this 
same  show.  That  is  how  I  came  to  be 
her  friend.  All  that  I  am  I  owe  to  her; 
but  this  being  not  the  point,  I'll  not 
dwell  on  it.  When  I  got  her  letter — 
she  learned  to  write  in  spite  of  him — I 
came  on  post-haste,  and  happened  to 
arrive  and  to  seize  this  rascal  here,  in  the 
very  act  of  crying  her  accomplishments 
to  the  public.  I  came  upon  him  some- 
what abruptly,  which  caiised  a  crowd  to 
gather,  to  whom  I  thought  it  best  to 
make  this  explanation,  especially  as  I  saw 
one  or  two  policemen  in  it." 

"Right,  sir,  quite  right,"  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen  alluded  to.  "  Everything 
should  be  done  with  decency  and  in  order. 
No  violence,  no  mob  law,  nothing  irregu- 
lar. Mr.  Pym,  sir,  you  may  consider 
yourself  as  under  arrest.  You  had  best 
make  no  attempt  to  escape,  sir." 

At  this  moment  I  rushed  forward,  in 
deep  excitement.  "  The  locket,  Mr.  Bige- 
low!  Make  him  restore  that.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  it,"  I  said. 

The  great  fellow  grasped  my  hand  with 
a  warmth  that  was  more  agreeable  to  my 
heart  than  to  my  slender  fingers. 

"All  right.  How  do  you  do?  I  didn't 
know  I  had  you  for  a  listener  to  my  re- 
marks. But  they  were  true,  every  word. 
The  scoundrel !  I  hope  nobody  will  tar 
and  feather  him." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  way  that  both 
suggested  the  idea  to  the  by-standers,  and 
presented  it  in  a  very  attractive  light. 
*^hey  immediately  took  up  the  cry :  "  Tar 

d  feather  him,  tar  and  feather  him !" 


and  these  exhilarating  words  being  accom- 
panied with  shouts,  shrieks,  shrill  whist- 
lings, and  all  the  vocal  utterances  which 
the  human  throat  is  capable  of  letting 
loose,  the  scene  speedily  became  one  of 
indescribable  excitement  and  confusion. 
But  higher  and  shriller  than  all  this  dis- 
cordant Babel,  rose  the  wild  pipings  of 
the  tortured  organ.  Not  for  a  second 
had  the  boy  at  the  crank  ceased  his  labor 
of  love,  playing  softly  at  first,  not  to 
drown  the  speaker's  Voice,  though  he 
would  have  fiuled  in  that  had  he  tried  it ; 
then,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  multitude, 
he  drew  the  loudest  stop,  and  ground 
with  a  rapidity  that  sent  the  abbreviated 
notes  shrieking  through  the  air,  like  so 
many  enranged  and  howling  Furies  fight- 
ing for  the  possession  of  a  lost  soul  in 
pandemonium. 

The  police  were  alarmed.  Forming 
themselves  into  a  ring  around  the  person 
of  the  trembling  Pym,  they  brandished 
their  clubs,  warning  the  crowd  to  fall  back. 

"Confound  that  organ!"  cried  one. 
"  It  will  drive  the  people  mad.  Stop  it, 
somebody!" 

Somebody  failed  to  perform  that  duty, 
and  the  irate  officer,  like  mighty  Ajax, 
"  grimly  smiling,  and  with  giant  strides," 
approached  the  devoted  youth,  and  ad- 
ministered a  smart  rap  upon  that  part  of 
his  anatomy  which,  on  account  of  the 
bent  posture  of  the  subject,  was  at  that 
moment  the  most  prominent. 

"  Dry  up  that, — I  tell  you!"  he  shouted, 
threatening  another  application  of  his 
club.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  inciting 
the  populace  to  violence !  Don't  you  see 
there's  a  mob  here?" 

"Where?"  asked  the  boy,  very  red 
and  warm  with  his  exertions,  and  staring 
about  him  with  an  air  of  bewilderment, 
"I  don't  see  no  mob." 

"You'll  see  stars  if  yon  touch  that 
thing  again ;"  responded  the  officer,  giv- 
ing the  offending  machine  a  kick  that 
toppled  it  over.  So  saying,  he  rejoined 
his  comrades,  who'were  hard  pressed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crowd  was 
composed  of  laborers.  They  had  recog- 
nized Mr.  Bigelow  as  a  mechanic  and  a 
brother,  and  they  espoused  his  cause  with 
that  reckless  enthusiasm  which    is  so 
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easily  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  powerful  fraternity.  He  had 
given  the  word^  and  nothing  but  a  coun- 
termand from  the  same  source  could  save 
31r.  Pym  from  the  fate  which  he  richly 
deserved.  But  there  seemed  little  hope 
that  the  countermand  would  be  given. 
Mr.  Bigelow  had  disappeared  within  the 
show-room,  where  I  found  him  holding 
the  cause  of  all  the  tumult  in  his  arms, 
as  though  he  were  a  great  shepherd  who 
had  just  found  his  little  pet  lamb,  which 
was  lost. 

"Have  you  got  the  locket?"  I  asked. 

"That  I  have,  and  the  owner  of  it 
too,"  he  answered,  tossing  her  upon  one 
of  his  broad  shoulders,  and  holding  her 
there  as  if  she  were  a  child.  "  So  he 
wanted  to  marry  you,  did  he,  the  drunken 
wretch !"  he  went  on,  scarcely  vouchsaf-' 
ing  me  a  glance.  "  Well,  we'll  see  that 
he  has  a  good  new  coat  at  any-rate." 

"  What!"  she  cried,  catching  his  mean- 
ing with  the  quickness  of  a  lightning 
flash.  "  Are  you  going  to  let  them  tar 
and  feather  him.  Jack?" 

"  Certain  I  am.     They  are  at  it  now." 

"  Jack,"  she  exclaimed,  "  They  mustn't 
do  it." 

"  Why  not?"  he  said  in  amazement. 

"Because  he  was  kind  to  me  some- 
times." 

"  Sometimesl"  roared  Jack.  "  He  ought 
to  have  been  kind  to  you  aU  the  time. 
I  always  said  I'd  bring  him  to  a  day  of 
reckoning.  I  let  down  on  him  in  this 
particular  town  on  purpose  to  have  him 
handled  rough.  I  might  have  taken  him 
yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  or  to-mor- 
row, but  I  preferred  to  have  him  right 
here  where  the  right  kind  of  boys  live. 
I  knew  some  of  them,  and  I  told  them 
beforehand  what  I  wanted  done,  and  you 
just  be  certain  they'll  do  it  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Hil  there  they  have  him. 
LDok!" 

The  police  had  been  overpowered,  and 
Pym  was  being  hurried  away  in  the  grasp 
of  as  many  strong  hands  as  could  get 
hold  of  him. 

"  I  must  go  and  boss  the  job.  It's  my 
affair,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  seen  at  the 
head  of  it,"  said  Jack.  "  Get  down,  puss." 

"I  want  to  go  along,"  she  replied, 


*i.and  it  is  time  we  were  going.  See,  they 
are  almost  out  of  sight.  Hurry,  Jack, 
hurry  1" 

Without  further  words  he  dashed  out 
of  the  tent  and  down  the  street,  I  follow- 
ing as  fast  as  possible.  With  one  arm 
she  clung  around  his  neck,  her  blonde 
fleece  streaming  in  the  wind  and  her  blue 
eyes  flashing.  Jack  was, soon  at  the  head 
of  the  procession.  His  appearance  was 
greeted  with  a  cheer.  They  turned  into 
a  vacant  lot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  materials  were  already  gathered. 

The  little  girl  still  retained  her  seat 
on  Mr.  Bigelow's  right  shoulder.  She 
looked  like  Minerva  just  sprung  from  the 
brain  of  Jove.  Nor  were  her  arms  lack- 
ing. In  her  tiny  right  hand  was  a  pistol 
which  she  pointed  straight  at  the  head  of 
the  man  who  next  to  the  giant  seemed 
chief  in  authority.  The  action  caused 
the  man  to  let  go  his  grasp,  and  at  the 
same  moment  step  backward  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  mingled  fear  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"Do  you  also  let  go  of  him,"  she  said 
to  another  man.  He  obeyed  mechani- 
cally, and  Pym,  pale,  panting,  and  quiver- 
ing like  a  hunted  animal  stood  alone. 

"This  outrage  must  not  go  on,"  she 
cried.  "  Gentlemen,  the  first  one  of  you 
who  lays  a  finger  on  this  man  to  do  him 
violence,  I  will  shoot  dead." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  for 
every  one  was  dumb  with  amazement. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  effect  which  her 
b3ld  course  had  produced,  she  leaped 
lightly  to  the  ground,  and  approaching 
her  old  master  whispered  something  in 
his  ear,  and  then  turned  to  Mr.  Bigelow. 

"Jack,"  said  she,  "do  you  love  me?" 

"God  knows  I  do,"  he  answered 
simply. 

"  Then  tell  these  men  to  let  this  poor 
man  go.  It  is  a  shame  to  treat  him  so 
inhumanly." 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  silent,  and  appeared 
but  ill-pleased  at  the  turn  affairs  were 
taking. 

"  O,  Jack,"  she  said  sorrowfully,  in  a 
low  voice,  "I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I 
thought  you  had  become  a  Christian. 
You  said  you  had." 

So  saying,  and  without  another  word, 
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she  took  Pjm  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
away,  none  offering  to  molest  her. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  followed, 
hanging  on  to  Mr.  Bigelow's  arm,  ^'If 
that's  my  sister,  I'm  proud  of  her."  My 
companion  was  gloomy.  He  appeared 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  something, 
but  whether  with  himself,  or  with  the 
general  issue,  I  could  not  discover. 

I  oould  hardly  determine  on  a  line  of 
action  relative  to  my  own  interest  in  the 
little  heroine.  I  finally  resolved  that  in 
order  to  secure  an  opportunity  for  a  con- 
versation, I  would  invite  her  and  Mr. 
Bigelow  to  dine  with  me  privately  at  my 
hotel.  On  further  thought,  I  concluded 
that  for  especial  reasons  Pym's  company 
would  be  desirable  also.  This  latter  gen- 
tleman was  now  abject.  The  experiences 
of  the  last  hour  had  humbled  him  to  the 
dust,  and  he  was  evidently  in  mortal 
terror  yet,  lest  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
sent safety  some  terrible  fate  would  over- 
take him. 

He  readily  accepted  my  invitation,  but 
immediately  afterward  recanted,  and 
would  have  escaped  me  altogether,  had  I 
not  assured  him  that  I  entertained  no 
sinister  designs  against  him.  We  avoided 
the  police. 

Our  late  dinner  concluded — ^late  and 
yet  partaken  of  with  indifferent  appe- 
tites— I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
me  to  speak,  and  cast  about  for  an  initia- 
tory sentence.  I  said,  addressing  myself 
to  the  fairy  queen, 

"Would  you  mind  showing  me  the 
gold  locket  which  has  always  been  so  dear 
to  you?" 

"0,  certainly  you  may  see  it,"  she 
answered.     "  Jack  has  it. 

That  gentlenum  produced  it  at  once. 

"You  see  it  is  of  little  value,"  she 
continued  as  I  examined  it,  "but  my 
mother  told  me  never  to  part  with  it. 
I  was  a  very  little  girl,  but  I  remember 
that.  I  don't  know  why  she  wished  me 
to  keep  it,  unless  it  were  that  by  looking 
at  it  I  might  be  reminded  of  her.  It 
won't  open.  Jack  wanted  to  open  it  one 
time,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him  because  it 
would  spoil  it.  He  said  perhaps  there 
was  something  in  it." 

^he  wouldn't  have  told  her  to  always 


keep  it,  unless  there  va«  something  in 
it,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow  decidedly. 

"  Would  you  allow  it  to  be  opened  if 
you  should  really  have  reason  to  believe 
there  was  something  in  it?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered  shrewd- 
ly. "I  will  dedde  when  that  time 
comes." 

"  You  don't  remember  your  mother's 
name?" 

"No,  but  her  &oe  I  do,  though  not 
my  father's." 

I  took  out  the  narrative,  which  since 
my  first  possession  of  it  I  had  continually 
carried  in  my  breast  pockot  together  with 
my  father's  likeness.  "  I  have  here,"  I 
said,  trying  to  speak  ejsily,  "  a  paper 
which  is  very  interesting  to  me,  and 
which  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  com- 
pany present.  I  think  it  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  locket." 

I  began  at  once,  and  as  I  proceeded, 
my  audience  listened  with  al^rbed  at- 
tention. The  shadows  of  evening  were 
gathering  when  I  finished  reading. 

As  I  looked  up,  Pym  sat  on  the  very 
edge  of  his  chair,  his  neck  craned  for- 
ward, and  every  feature  betokening  deep 
excitement.  Margaret  stood  by  Mr. 
Bigelow's  side,  one  hand  resting  in  his, 
her  sweet  lips  parted,  and  tears  were  on 
her  satin  cheeks.  Mr.  Bigelow  sat  wat<$h- 
ing  her,  his  brow  gloomy  and  his  mouth 
shut  tight  ajB  though  he  were  suffering. 

"I  have  my  father's  picture  here,"  I 
said,  taking  the  daguerreotype  from  my 
pocket  and  unclasping  it.  "Shall  we 
open  the  locket?" 

"  We  need  a  file,"  said  Pym,  "  I  will 
go  and  get  one.  Be  back  in  a  second." 
He  left  the  room,  and  in  five  minutes  a 
boy  appeared  with  the  instrument  in 
question.  Mr.  Pym  did  not  return.  In 
my  excitement  I  hardly  noticed  this  cir- 
cumstance.    Mr.  Bigelow  did. 

"  The  villain  is  trying  to  escape  us," 
he  said,  rising. 

"Well,  let  him  go,"  said  Margaret, 
"he  has  sent  us  the  file."  * 

"He  is  not  the  first  rogue  who  haa 
filed  himself  out  of  an  uncomfortable 
position,"  I  observed.  "His  room  is 
better  than  his  company,  and  I  imagine 
that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  legally 
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punish  him.  He  would  be  sure  to  find 
some  loophole  of  escape  sooner  or  later. 
At  least,  we  should  fail  in  giving  him 
his  full  deserts.   Why  bother  with  him?'* 

'^  I  have  a  private  account  with  that 
fellow,"  said  Mr.  Bigelow.  ''It  is  of 
long  standing.  I  meant  to  have  seen  it 
settled  this  afternoon,  but  Maggie  got 
him  off." 

He  moved  toward  the  door,  but  the 
little  figure  flitted  before  him,  and  set  its 
back  against  it.  ''Jack,"  it  said,  "you 
are  angry  and  revengeful.  I  don't  know 
but  murder  is  in  your  heart;  I  know 
that  violence  is.  And  this  after  writing 
to  me  that  you  had  become  a  Christian ! 
Jack,  Fm  ashamed  of  you.  Come,  you 
must  open  the  locket !  You  know  you 
always  wanted  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Bigelow  wiped  his  forehead  on  his 
coat  sleeve,  frowned,  hesitated,  and  finally 
catching  the  little  figure  up  in  his  arms 
kissed  its  pure  face  passionately,  and 
vowed  that  it  was  the  face  of  his  good 
angel. 

"She  is  right,"  he  said,  turning  to  me. 
"Revenge  is  a  bad  business.  I  have 
done  as  she  told  me  to  do  a  great  many 
times,  and  never  yet  has  she  told  me 
wrong.  I  am  more  brute  than  man,  yet; 
but  b\\  the  manhood  I've  got  I  owe  to 
her,  God  bless  her  I" 

"There,  there,  Jackie!  don't  feel  bad. 
You're  not  a  brute  at  all,  but  the  best 
old  fellow  in  the  world.  If  I've  helped 
you  sometimes,  you've  helped  me  a  great 
deal  more.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  if  I  hadn't  had  you  to  love  me 
and  take  care  of  me,  Jackie  dear.  And 
now  perhaps  I'm  going  to  turn  out  to  be 
somebody  respectable,  and  will  actually 
be  a  credit  to  you." 

He  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  she 
patted  him  affectionately  on  the  mouth 
as  she  finished  speaking. 

"I'm  thinking,"  he  answered  gravely, 
"that  I  shan't  be  much  of  a  credit  to 
you." 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  working  with 
the  file,  and  with  such  success  that  the 
locket  lay  open  in  my  hand. 

"  Light  the  lamp,  please,"  I  said. 

He  lit   the  lamp,   and    I    laid    the 
daguerreotype  upon  the  table  and  the 
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open  locket  by  its  side.  There  was  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  Two  pic- 
tures lay  before  us,  and  the  features  in 
both  were  identical. 

I  put  my  arms  around  my  sweet  sister's 
neck,  and  drew  her  close  to  my  breast. 
It  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
my  life.  The  moment  passed,  but  the 
happiness  remained.  For  upwards  of  an 
hour  we  sat  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
asking  and  answering  the  countless  ques- 
tions that  rose  to  our  lips.  I  have  had 
but  one  hour  since  that  one,  which  can 
compare  with  it  for  bliss.  It  was  when 
I  found — ah,  well !  perhaps  I  had  better 
not  anticipate.  I  must  write  a  gteat 
many  sentences  before  I  finish  that  one, 
and  possibly  I  shall  forget  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Bigelow  had  left  the  room  while 
yet  we  were  lingering  in  our  first  embrace. 
He  did  not  reappear,  but,  as  he  after- 
ward told  us,  spent  the  night  in  walking 
back  to  New  Haven,  being  accompanied 
every  step  of  the  weary  way  by  jealousy, 
doubt,  anxiety,  and  several  other  com- 
panions equally  cheerftil  and  improving. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH  PYM  IS  AGAIN  A  VICTIM. 

My  sister  and  I  had  decided  that  she 
should  accompany  me  to  Hampton  on  the 
morrow.  She  anticipated  with  pleasure 
the  new  phase  of  life  which  had  opened 
before  her,  yet  she  could  not  in  an  in- 
stant put  behind  her  the  associations  of 
her  wandering  existence.  She  thought 
tenderly  of  her  kind-hearted  friend  and 
long-time  companion,  the  fat  woman. 

"  Dear  Portia  1  how  she  will  miss  me! 
I  should  so  like  to  say  good-by  to  her. 
She  is  Pym's  make-believe  wife." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "we  will  call  around 
in  the  morning  and  see  her.  I  should 
like  to  make  her  aoquuntanoe  myself. 
Or  are  you  afraid  that  Mr.  Pym,  in  view 
of  the  late  developments,  will  fold  up  his 
tent  like  an  Arab,  and  silently  steal  away 
in  the  night?" 

"I  fear  he  is  already  gone,"  she  an- 
swered, "  and  that  he  has  taken  all  my 
wardrobe  with  him.  I  think  we  had 
better  go  at  once."     So  we  sallied  forth 
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arm-in-ann  under  the  twinkling  starlight. 
I  thought  those  beautiful  gems  of  night 
had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  before, 
and  also  that  in  all  the  boundless  uni- 
verse there  did  not  exist  a  more  precioiis 
jewel  than  the  fair  young  creature  who 
walked  by  my  side. 

"  What  a  little  fellow  you  are !"  she 
said  as  we  walked  along.  ^'I  can  take 
your  arm  easily,  but  I  always  had  to  take 
Jack's  hand.  Isnt  he  a  great  fellow  1 
But  his  heart  is  as  tender  as  Portia's. 
Portia  used  to  dote  on  Jack,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  dead  in  love  with  him, 
though  she  knew  all  the  while  that  Jack 
thought  a  hundred  times  more  of  me 
than  he  did  of  her,  and  yet  she  was 
always  kind  to  me.  To  be  sure  she  was 
rather  too  fond  of  brandy-and-water,  and 
she  talked  with  a  brogue;  but  I  could 
forgive  her  for  those  failings,  she  was  so 
kind.  But  you  will  see  her  yourself;  at 
least  I  hope  you  will.*' 

"I  wish,"  I  said,  "that  you  would  tell 
me  how  you  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Bigelow.  Was  he  always  the  good 
fellow  that  he  is  now?" 

"0,  dear,  no,"  she  answered.  "He 
was  perfectly  horrid  at  first.  You  can't 
think  what  a  disagreeable  monster  he 
was.  He  was  a  great  overgrown  boy; 
about  fourteen  I  guess  he  was  when  he 
first  came,  and  stupid  and  lazy  enough  to 
think  the  show-business  would  be  delight- 
ful. He  was  regularly  apprenticed  by 
his  father,  so  there  was  no  fraud  about 
it,  as  in  my  case.  I  remember  his  father 
said  he  was  too  lazy  to  work,  and  would 
eat  him  out  of  house  and  home  if  he  kept 
him.  But  I  didn't  blame  him  for  want, 
ing  to  eat  a  great  deal,  I'm  sure,  he  grew 
so  terribly.  And  he  had  quite  a  beard, 
too.  How  ridiculous  for  a  boy  of  four- 
teen to  have  a  beard  I  He  smoked  and 
chewed  and  swore,  and  was  a  regular 
loafer,  and  the  funniest  thing  of  all  was 
that  he  always  felt  tired.  Pym  used  to 
abuse  him  sometimes.  I've  seen  him 
flog  him.  Poor  Jack  didn't  know  how 
to  use  his  strength,  and  for  several  years 
was  quite  afraid  of  Pym,  when  he  might 
have  thrown  him  over  the  moon  if  he'd 
only  known  how.  He  was  the  stupidest 
fellow!'* 


"He  must  have  had  an  intense  love 
for  the  business,  to  put  up  with  so  many 
drawbacks,"  I  remarked. 

"0,  he  go£  along  better  than  at  home, 
where  he  was  in  everybody's  way;  but 
I've  known  him  to  get  quite  desperate, 
though.  I  never  used  to  have  anything 
to  say  to  him  in  those  days.  We  got  to 
be  friends  all  at  once,  when  he  was  about 
seventeen.  He  had  a  regular  spree,  and 
was  drunk  just  when  Pym  wanted  him 
to  be  sober.  So  Pym  tlurashed  him,  and 
being  in  a  particularly  savage  humor, 
wound  up  the  exercises  by  whipping  me. 
He  had  done  it  before,  more  than  once,  and 
Jack  had  never  said  '  boo,'  though  Portia 
had  always  taken  my  part.  Portia  has 
a  good  deal  of  influence  over  Pym,  though 
she  doesn't  care  much  for  him.  But  this 
time  Jack  bristled  up,  and  knocked  Pym 
down.  I  never  knew  anybody  so  sur- 
prised as  Pym  was.  He  never  tried  to 
flog  either  of  us  again.  He  is  a  grand 
coward.  He  likes  to  bluster  and  to  domin- 
eer over  weaker  people, — ^the  mean  old 
vagabond  1" 

The  reader  perhaps  begins  to  realize 
that  my  sister  was  still,  what  her  father 
had  called  her  years  before,  a  little  chat- 
terbox. I  discovered  the  fact  before  the 
evening  was  through. 

"  Well,  that  was  in  the  summer,  when 
we  were  travelling  tent-fashion.  I  had  a 
little  room  curtained  off*  from  the  main 
tent,  where  I  slept.  It  was  pitched  over 
the  wagon,  and  I  slept  in  the  wagon 
body.  It  was  a  real  good  place  to  sleep 
in,  too,  so  snug  and  dry.  The  night 
aiier  the  row  I  didn't  sleep  very  well ; 
it  rained,  and  I  was  in  low  spirits.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  noise,  and  saw 
somebody  crawling  under  the  canvass. 
Of  course  I  was  frightened,  but  felt  bet- 
ter when  Jack  whispered: 

"  Don't  be  scared,  Zella — ^it's  me." 

He  didn't  crawl  dear  in — only  his  head 
and  shoulders — and  I  talked  with  him 
from  the  wagon. 

"What  do  you  want,  Jack?"  I  said. 
"  Go  away.'* 

"Ain't  he  a  sinner,  though?"  says 
Jack. 

"Who?  Pym?  I  guess  \a  is,  and  so 
are  you/*  I  answered. 
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'^  Not  so  bftd  a  one  as  he  is/'  said  Jack. 
^^I'm  going  to  pick  up  fast,  you  bet. 
Going  to  quit  drinking,  smoking,  chew- 
ing, swearing,  and  all  the  rest  of  'em." 

'*  How  did  you  come  to  be  so  sensible?" 
I  asked. 

'*Why,  you,  don't  like  'em,  do  you?" 
he  said. 

^'  No,  indeed." 

"Well,"  says  Jack,  "you  don't  like 
'em ;  I  like  you ;  I  don't  like  'em.  Aint 
that  fair?" 

*^0,  dear,  yes,  fair  enough;  I'm  glad 
you  like  me,  and  perhaps  I  shall  like  you 
if  you  reuUy  improve,"  I  said. 

"That  was  my  idea,"  says  Jack,  "and 
I  just  thought  I'd  mention  it.  I  think 
you're  prime.  I  guess  likely  I'll  go  now, 
for  it's  raining  pretty  hard,  and  my  legs 
is  sopping." 

Here  Maggie  stopped  to  have  a  hearty 
laugh,  "  it  was  so  ridiculous  1"  "  0  John, 
my  dear  brother,  you  really  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  how  ridiculous  it  was.  He 
seemed  like  a  walrus  or  a  sea-monster, 
half  on  dry  land  and  half  in  the  water, 
making  love  to  a  young  white  bear  some- 
where up  in  the  polar  regions.  I'm  sure 
I  was  as  cross  as  a  little  bear." 

"I  hope,"  said  I,  "that  you  helped 
him  to  carry  out  his  good  resolutions." 

"Indeed  I  did,"  she  answered  more 
Feriously.  "  We  gradually  became  very 
good  Mends.  When  I  was  sick,  as  I 
was  once,  he  nursed  me  beautifully,  and 
when  I  got  better  he  used  to  carry  me  out 
in  his  arms  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and 
he  tried  so  hard  to  improve,  that  I  began 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him.  I 
found  out  too  that  he  wasn't  so  stupid  as 
I  had  supposed  he  was.  He  was  quite 
ingenious,  and  made  all  sorts  of  queer 
things.  His  body  had  been  growing  so 
fast,  you  see,  that  his  brains  didn't  have 
any  chance.  He  might  have  run  away 
now  a  hundred  times,  and  I  used  to  urge 
him  to  do  so,  but  he  wouldn't  leave  me. 
I  don't  know  much,  but  I'm  sure  that 
being  in  love  is  quit«  an  education  for 
some  people.  It  made  Jack  kind  and 
industrious,  and  ambitious.  He  intro- 
duced new  things  into  the  show,  and 
made  Pym  give  him  a  certain  part  of  the 
profits.      Then  we    taught  each  other 


reading,  writing  and  'rithmetic.  He 
would  buy  a  nice  book  with  some  of  his 
money,  and  we  would  read  it  aloud  to 
each  other  by  turns,  when  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  Sometimes,  for  weeks 
together,  I  was  as  happy  as  a  little  white 
mouse,  although  there  certainly  were  a 
great  many  disagreeable  things  about  such 
a  life,  and  I  disliked  it  more  every  year. 
You'd  have  laughed  to  hear  us  teach 
each  other  'rithmetic.  We  used  to  do  it 
this  way.  After  hearing  each  other  recite 
out  of  the  book,  we  would  make  up  sums 
out  of  our  own  heads. 

"*  Suppose,'  I  would  say,  *a  certain 
giant  was  working  away  in  his  blacksmith 
shop,  and  the  king  of  Persia  should  come 
in  leading  a  beautiful  steed,  and  having 
in  his  hand  a  golden  shoe,  and  should 
say :  "  This  is  my  favorite  Arabian  pony, 
Eebecca,  and  she  has  cast  a  shoe  which 
you  must  put  on  again.  I  will  give  you 
a  gold  piece  for  the  first  nail  you  drive, 
three  for  the  second,  five  for  the  third, 
and  so  on  for  seven  nails."  How  many 
would  he  give  you  in  all?' " 

"  You  were  a  trifle  more  flowery  than 
Ray  and  Greenleaf  usually  are,"  I  ob- 
served. . 

"0,  well,  Ray  and  Greenleaf  didn't 
make  up  their  examples  by  moonlight  or 
walking  hand-in-hand  with  their  sweet- 
hearts, probably.  Jack's  problems  ran 
something  like  this :  ^  S'pose  there  was  a 
little  wife  keeping  house  in  a  right  nice 
box,  with  green  blinds  and  a  porch  and 
grates,  and  she  should  want  to  buy  a  new 
carpet  for  the  parlor,  which  we'll  say  is 
twelve  by  fi^^en — ^how  many  yards  would 
her  husband  have  to  buy,  and  how  much 
would  it  come  to  at  a  dollar  and  forty 
cents  a  yard?'  '* 

"You  liked  arithmetic  pretty  well, 
didn't  you?"  I  said. 

"  0  yes ;  it  was  real  ftin.  Jack  and  I 
talk  of  publishing  our  system  someday." 

"I've  no  doubt,"  I  answered,  "that  it 
will  prove  uncommonly  popular,  especially 
in  mixed  schools.  There  is  not,  usually, 
so  much  romance  in  figures.  Isn't  this 
the  place?" 

We  entered  the  cheap  hall  which  Pym 
had  rented  for  his  purpose,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  which  we  had  arrived.     The 
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fat  woman  was  seated  on  a  large  trunk 
or  chest,  with  an  expression  of  firmness, 
not  unmixed  with  wrath ,  conspicuous  on 
her  broad  features.  They  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  however,  at  sight  of  Margaret, 
whom  she  welcomed  heartily,  but  with- 
out rising. 

"Shure,"  said  she,  "an'  ye'U  excuse 
me  gittin'  up,  Maggie  dear.  I've  got 
the  ould  boy  in  the  chist  here.  He*s 
behavin'  like  the  very  divil  to-night,  an' 
I've  had  to  shut  down  on  him." 

Stifled  coughing,  as  from  some  subter- 
ranean region,  gave  proof  of  her  having 
some  animal  in  captivity. 

"  It's  mighty  lucky  he  was  fool  enough 
to  git  in,"  she  continued,  "an'  he  may 
consider  himself  mighty  lucky  if  he  gits 
out  again  soon." 

"What  made  him  get  in  there?"  asked 
my  sister. 

"  Why  you  see  he  heard  Misther  Bige- 
low's  voice.  He  came  to  see  me  a  bit, 
the  dear  man,  and  so  Pym  slinked  into 
the  chist  to  avoid  mating  of  him,  and 
seeing  me  opportoonity,  I  sot  down  on 
him  until  he  will  ax  me  parding.  Pym, 
arrah  now  I  do  ye  b^?" 

The  poor  creature,  evidently  enduring 
the  horrors  of  slow  suffocation,  made 
profuse  avowals  of  penitence. 

"Yer  words  is  fine,  but  they're  not 
raliable,"  returned  his  jailer,  who,  having 
had  frequent  experience,  probably,  of  the 
deceitfuliiess  of  his  promises,  and  feeling 
secure  in  her  mastery  of  the  situation, 
was  not  too  eager  to  set  the  miserable 
culprit  free.  "If  ye  be  sincere,  ye  will 
prove  it  by  prasenting  of  me  wid  a  five 
dollar  bill.  I'm  out  o'  pin  money. — So 
yer  agoin'  to  lave  us,  are  ye,  honey?  I 
don't  blame  ye.     And  Pym  says  yer  like 


to  come  in  for  a  hull  grist  o'  money. 
Sit  aisily,  young  man ;  we  may  as  well 
go  on  wid  the  conversation,  for  me  last 
proposition  is  not  palatable  to  the  ould 
boy,  an'  he'll  have  to  come  to't  by  stages. 
Never  fear  but  he'll  soonrender  in  time  to 
save  his  self  from  smotherin'.  I've  done 
up  yer  clothes  for  ye,  darlint,  in  a  snug 
wad,  an'  they'll  be  already  sprinkled  for 
ironin'  in  consequence  o'  the  tears  I 
dropt  on  'em.  Pym,  ye  beggar,  I'll  aise 
up  a  thrifle  that  ye  may  poke  the  pocket- 
book  through  the  chink.  Mind  ye  don't 
git  yer  fingers  caught  now." 

The  article  in  question  made  its  ap- 
pearance after  a  short  interval,  during 
which  the  inmate  of  the  chest,  if  one 
might  judge  from  the  sighs  which  es- 
caped him,  seemed  engaged  in  painful 
deliberation.  Having  safely  deposited 
the  ransom  money  in  her  capacious 
bosom,  Portia  rose. 

"Ye  may  come  out,  now,  Pym. 
There's  company  here  as  is  wishin'  for  a 
word  wid  ye." 

The  cover  rose,  and  the  head  of  the 
wretched  Pym  emerged,  but  only  to  dis- 
appear again  with  that  celerity  which, 
characterises  the  similar  action  of  a 
woodchuck  when  his  cautious  eye  has 
discovered  an  enemy  near  the  mouth  of 
his  hole.  Bringing  down  the  lid  upon 
his  humiliation,  he  resolutely  refiised  to 
hold  a  parley  with  us.  It  was  a  day  of 
humiliation  for  this  arrant  customer,  and 
in  taking  leave  of  him,  let  us  hope  that 
he  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  b^ng 
hanged,  but  that,  having  consistently 
lived  the  life  of  a  somewhat  shrewd  vaga- 
bond and  a  comparatively  harmless  rasod, 
he  died,  in  the  words  of  Tony  Lumpkin, 
"  in  a  concatenation  accordingly." 


[to  bk  goktuiusd.] 


Of  a  good  minister  long  ago  it  was 
said,  "  Each  thought  was  to  him  a  prayer, 
each  prayer  a  song,  each  day  a  Sabbath, 
each  meal  a  sacrament*,  and  so  his  life 
on  earth  was  a  foretaste  of  that  eternal 
repast  to  which  he  hath  now  arrived." 


"  The  bee  makes  a  sweeter  meal  upon 
one  single  flower  than  the  ox  doth  upon 
the  whole  meadow  where  thousands  of 
them  grow." — Flavel, 

Martin  Luther's  maxim  was,  "  Love 
for  all  men,  and  fear  of  none." 
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NOTHING  Tery  special  took  place 
with  relation  to  my  two  patients 
for  some  time.  It  was  evident  to  the 
family  of  William  that  his  strength  was 
gradually  failing,  and  farther  assistance 
being  desired  by  some  of  its  members, 
they  brought  in  a  certain  medical  celebrity 
of  that  day  to  consult  with  me  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  their  sick  brother. 
They  were  made  buoyant  with  hope  by 
the  promises  of  the  doctor;  but  disap- 
pointment uid  increased  despondency  soon 
followed.  I  foresaw  this  result ;  for  I  knew 
that  William*s  disease  was  tubercular 
consumption  in  its  advanced  stage ;  and  I 
further  knew  that  that  condition  could 
never  be  remedied  by  human  instrumen- 
tality until  man  should  acquire  creative 
power,  and  the  decayed  and  destroyed 
lung  could  be  produced  again.  I  assured 
them  that  I  could  do  nothing  further 
than  to  mitigate  suffering,  and  thus  to 
lower  to  the  grave  their  sick  relative  as 
gently  as  possible.  I  was  again  invited 
to  visit  him  daily,  and  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  his  condition  as  comfortable  as 
possible.     To  this  I  consented. 

The  assistance  of  George  McKenzie 
was  almost  as  confidently  looked  for  and 
as  much  valued  by  the  family  as  my  own ; 
and  he  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions 
to  the  sick  youth.  Whatever  could  be 
done  by  r^uiing,  by  conversation,  by 
innocent  amusement,  and  by  all  other 
things  proper  to  be  done  to  wile  away 
the  tedium  of  the  sick  room  was  done  by 
George.  His  reward  was  the  gratitude 
of  the  patient  and  all  the  relatives  of  the 
family.  I  hoped  that  the  influence  he 
had  acquired  over  William  would  be  made 
efficient  to  allure  his  mind  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth.  But  again  I  was  dis- 
appointed. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing 
there   was  living  upon  a  farm  in   the 


region  of  the  Turbeville  estate,  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkably  singular  and  eccentric 
men  whom  I  ever  met.  Connected  with 
one  of  the  first  families  of  the  nation — 
himself  possessed  of  something  of  the 
genius  and  eloquence,  trenchant  sarcasm 
and  readiness  of  retort,  which  gave  to 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
fraternity  station  and  world-wide  and 
historic  renown,  he  had  buried  himself, 
hermit-like,  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio.  A 
disappointed  man,  and  disgusted  with 
the  world,  he  had  withdrawn  from  its 
view,  and  dwelt  among  those  for  whom 
he  felt  no  sympathy,  whose  friendship 
he  scorned,  and  whose  companionship  he 
avoided.  But  yet  his  necessities,  and 
some  lingering  feelings  of  our  common 
humanity,  sometimes  forced  him  from 
his  retreat,  and  caused  him  to  mingle 
with  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  had  been  raised  by  a  Christian 
mother,  who  had  sought  to  instil  the 
principles  of  her  religion  into  the  mind 
of  her  son ;  but  he,  mingling  in  early 
manhood,  with  those  who  had  imbibed 
the  infidel  sentiments  of  the  French 
philosophy,  which  then  had  corrupted  a 
great  portion  of  refined  society  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  he  threw  aside 
the  hope  of  his  boyhood,  and  turned  his 
back  upon  the  God  of  his  mother. 

This  gentleman  was  fond  of  religious 
discussion ;  and  his  quotations  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  objections  to  Chris- 
tianity, once  so  popular,  but  which  have 
again  and  again  been  exploded,  had  given 
him  quite  a  reputation  as  a  theological 
controversialist  with  the  majority  of  the 
community  around  him.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  had  thought  it  my  duty  to  expose 
the  unsoundness  of  some  of  his  arguments ; 
but  only  with  the  effect  of  exciting  his 
ire  against  myself — a  result  which  led 
me  to  believe  that  I  had  not  betrayed 
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the  cause  of  my  Master  by  weak  or 
inefficient  argument.  Of  another  thing 
I  was  convinced,  by  the  statement  of  this 
gentleman's  positions  and  his  religious 
tenets — for  he  too  had  a  creed,  some  of 
its  articles  original  and  some  borrowed 
from  the  infidel  systems  of  the  day — ^that 
the  declaration  of  the  Bible,  so  humbling 
to  the  pride  of  man,  "  the  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God,*'  was  as  sound  as 
any  other  assertion  of  the  oracles  of 
truth. 

This  gentleman  had  taken  a  fancy  for 
William,  such  as  a  man  of  his  character- 
istics would  conceive,  and  he  occasionally 
visited  him.  I  suspected  that  his  influ- 
ence was  one  cause  of  my  patient's  settled 
opposition  to  the  truth. 

One  day,  when  visiting  William,  I  was 
met  upon  the  lawn  by  Louisa  Browdcr, 
whose  stay  at  Mr.  Whitehurst's  had  been 
terminated  by  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Bourne  for  her  home.  She  had  been 
weeping,  and,  when  she  saw  me,  the 
fountain  of  her  tears  was  opened  afresh. 
Afler  a  few  moments  she  told  me  that 
she  was  making  a  short  visit  to  the 
Turbeville  family,  when  she  would  be 
compelled  to  leave,  and  go  a  few  miles 
away  to  fulfil  a  musical  engagement 
made  some  time  before. 

As  we  approached  the  door  of  William's 
room,  I  overheard  the  voice  of  the  gen- 
tleman just  spoken  of,  in  excited  conver- 
sation with  George  McKenzie.  I  soon 
ascertained  that  he  was  urging  an  objec- 
tion to  the  Christian  religion,  grounded 
upon  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  federal 
headship  of  Adam,  and  the  imputation 
of  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin  to  all  his 
posterity.  We  entered  the  room,  and 
silently  took  seats;  for  I  desired  to  ob- 
serve how  the  young  theological  David 
would  maintain  himself  in  a  contest  with 
the  vaunted  Goliah  of  infidelity. 

A^r  the  gentleman's  statement  of  his 
argument,  and  his  inferences  from  it,  which 
he  seemed  to  deem  unanswerable,  he 
rested,  awaiting  the  answer  of  his  young 
opponent. 

"  How,  sir,"  asked  George,  "  upon  any 
other  hypothesis  than  the  Bible  one,  do 
you  account  for  the  universal  prevalence 
of  sin  in  the  world?'' 


"  Upon  the  principle  of  imiution," 
replied  the  gentleman.  ^^Sin  has  be- 
come so  prevalent  that  children  born  into 
tihe  world  with  upright  natures — %i  up- 
right they  must  be,  as  nothing  evil  can 
come  from  the  hand  of  God — are  uni- 
versally and  invincibly  corrupted  by  the 
bad  influences  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected." 

"  Without  saying  of  this  explanation," 
observed  George,  "as  I  once  heard  an 
astute  young  theologian  say  of  it,  when 
used  upon  another  occasion,  that  this 
was  explaining  the  prevalence  of  sin  by 
the  prevalence  of  sin,  I  would  ask  you, 
sir,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  on  account 
of  their  crimes  that  God  punishes  his 
creatures?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man. 

*'  Well,  sir,"  quietly  remarked  George, 
"  I  would  be  ashamed  of  such  a  God  as 
you  worship — one  who  creates  beings 
innocent  and  upright,  and  places  them 
under  evil  influences,  universal  and  in- 
vincible, and  then  punishes  them  for  the 
commission  of  those  acts  which  his  own 
providential  contrivance  had  made  neces- 
sary. Until  I  find  a  mode  to  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  sin  more  consistent 
with  God's  goodness  and  justice  than 
yours,  or  that  other  one  equally  repug- 
nant to  every  correct  sentiment  of  God, 
that  he  is  its  author,  which  is  the  only 
other  theory  you  can  adopt,  if  you  reject 
the  Bible  one,  I  will  adhere  to  that  of 
our  old  despised  catechism,  '  All  man- 
kind, descending  from  Adam  by  ordinary 
generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with 
him  in  his  first  transgression.' '' 

George  plied  the  gentleman  with  simi- 
lar arguments,  until  he  threw  him  upon 
the  defensive,  when,  unable  to  r^ain  his 
lost  position,  he  abandoned  the  discussion 
altogether. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  triumph  of 
George,  not  because  I  hoped  any  good 
would  result  to  his  opponent  or  to  Wil- 
liam, but  for  the  eflect  it  had  upon  one 
of  the  sisters  present,  Caroline  Turbeville, 
a  clear-thinking  and  independent-minded, 
but  candid  and  confiding  girl,  one  whose 
heart  I  believed  the  Lord  had  touched 
through  the  influence  of  Louisa,  but  who 
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had  been  troubled  and  bewildered  through 
the  influence  of  the  dialectics  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
She  lost  not  a  word  of  the  discussion^ 
and  saw  and  appreciated  the  salient  points 
of  the  argument. 

"  Well/'  said  she,  as  if  soliloquizing, 
but  knowing  well  that  she  had  auditors, 
and  who  they  were,  "my  mind  is  now 
settled.  This  doctrine  of  imputation,  as 
it  is  called,  has  long  been  a  rock  in  my 
way  to  the  full  reception  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  I  now  perceive  that  the 
Bible  explanation  of  the  prevalence  of 
evil  is  clearer  of  difficulties  than  any 
theory  I  have  ever  heard.  And  I  see 
another  thing.  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  sin  is  a  dark  cloud,  that  of 
the  imputation  of  righteousness  gives  it 
a  silver  lining — and  my  judgment  and 
heart  cordially  receive  them  both." 

There  she  stood  in  the  view  of  all, 
in  her  countenance  painted  the  determi- 
nation of  a  martyr  witnessing  for  the 
truth.  As  I  looked  at  her,  standing 
unsupported  and  alone,  and  believed 
that  her  brave  confession  of  the  truth 
wafl  intended  for  the  ears  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  sophistries  had  so  long  bewil- 
dered her,  I  thought  of  the  defiance 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  king 
Hezekiah  to  send  to  the  blaspheming 
Assyrian  general,  "The  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  hath  despised  thee, 
and  laughed  thee  to  scorn ;  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at 
thee.'*  And  I  thought,  too,  that  the 
gentleman  felt  as  if  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived such  a  message. 

I  made  no  demonstration  of  approbar 
tion ;  for  I  reserved  that  for  her  encour- 
agement and  defence,  should  there  be 
any  expression  of  disapprobation,  but 
there  was  none.  She  was  understood; 
and  she  was  not  troubled.  The  defeat 
of  the  infidel  was  the  establishment  of 
the  convert. 

Louisa  listened  to  the  whole  conversa- 
tion with  absorbed  interest.  She  could 
scarcely  repress  the  audible  expression  of 
her  pleasure,  as  Greorge  went  on  silencing 
the  infidel.  When  Caroline  made  her 
noble  confession  of  faith,  she  hung  upon 
her  words,  as  though  each  one  was  music 


to  her  ears ;  and  when  the  young  confessor 
had  finished  her  testimony,  she  arose  from 
her  chair,  and  went  to  her,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  intense  delight  illuminating 
her  countenance,  and  threw  her  arms 
around  Caroline's  neck,  and  kissed  her, 
and  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  joy  and  love, 
"My  sister!"  Yes,  a  sisterhood,  as  en- 
during as  the  spirits  of  these  two  maidens, 
was  then  constituted. 

"  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void."  It  matters  little  by  whom  that 
word  is  spoken.  If  spoken  in  the  spirit 
of  love  it  will  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  sent.  In  the  mouth  of  Louisa 
Browder,  uttered  with  the  persuasiveness 
of  one  so  loving  and  gentle  as  she,  it  was 
a  pleasant  heat  and  light  which  softened 
the  hardness  and  melted  the  pride,  and 
illuminated  the  darkness  of  Caroline 
Turbeville's  mind.  Once  convinced  of 
error,  that  lady's  natural  openness  and 
candor  would  compel  an  avowal  of  her 
conversion ;  and  her  ardent  feelings  would 
prompt  her  to  take  an  open  stand  in  the 
maintenance  of  truth.  The  statement  of 
her  change  of  views,  made  at  the  moment 
it  took  place,  was  characteristic  of  her. 
Such  would  be  her  future  course.  She 
would  have  no  compromise  with  error; 
and  her  position  would  be  neither  trim- 
ming nor  equivocal.  To  anticipate: — 
such  she  has  been  thus  far  through  life, 
an  open  advocate  of  truth;  active  and 
zealous  in  every  good  work,  her  influence 
has  told  upon  those  around  her.  She 
now  lives  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
county  towns  of  our  own  State,  beloved 
by  her  family,  a  blessing  in  her  church, 
and  honored  by  the  community  of  which 
she  is  a  member. 

The  gentleman  soon  lefl,  and  I  never 
afterward  met  him  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Turbeville.  Although  William  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  discussion,  he  had  evidently 
been  injured  by  the  excitement  it  created 
in  his  mind.  I  used  my  professional 
authority  to  inhibit  all  exciting  conversa- 
tions in  his  room  in  the  foture.  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  calming  his  nerv- 
ous agitation  by  the  administration  of 
opiate  medicines;  and,  then,  with  the 
promise  of  seeing  him  the  next  day,  I 
took  my  leave. 
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Soon  after  my  arrival  at  home,  I  was 
called  to  go  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  General  Whitehurst's  residence.  Be- 
fore my  return,  I  called  at  his  house. 
The  hall  door,  as  well  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated between  the  family  room  and  the 
hall,  stood  open,  and  I  entered.  The 
Greneral  was  alone,  seated,  with  the  Bible 
open  before  him,  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  consideration  of  that  which  he  was 
reading.  The  thought  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that,  possibly,  the  seed  which  Har- 
ry had  sown  had  already  commenced  to 
germinate.  I  was  obliged  to  speak  before 
the  Greneral  was  aware  that  he  was  not 
alone.  He  greeted  me  with  his  accus- 
tomed kindness;  but  that  expression  of 
solemnity  which  I  had  noticed  upon  his 
coimtenance  upon  the  evening  I  met  him 
at  the  house  of  his  son,  still  remained 
there. 

^^  Doctor,'*  said  he,  after  a  little  con- 
versation upon  indifferent  topics,  ^^  I  have 
realized  of  late,  as  I  never  did  before, 
what  ungrateful  and  rebellious  beings  we 
are. 

^^Has  anything  unusual  taken  place, 
Greneral,"  I  asked,  "to  present  this  truth 
with  unwonted  vividness  to  your  mind?*' 

"Nothing  of  which  I  am  aware,"  he 
answered,  "unless  it  be  an  interview  I 
recently  had  with  your  colored  patient, 
who  lives  upon  the  fium  in  the  Forks. 
The  spirit  of  thankfulness  he  manifested 
to  the  G^iver  of  all  good  for  those  favors 
which  few  of  us  would  have  thought  to 
be  blessings  at  all ;  his  unusual  deference 
to  the  authority  of  God;  his  patience 
under  affliction;  his  lofty  humility;  the 
rare  combination  he  exhibited  of  dignity 
and  lowliness,  which  clothed  the  charac- 
ter of  that  poor  man  with  a  moral  sub- 
limity seldom  seen,  all  compelled  my 
profound  respect,  n^ro  as  he  is,  and 
slave  as  he  has  been.  He  has  none  of 
that  cringing  spirit  so  common  with  those 
of  his  race,  nor  is  there  any  exhibition  of 
impudence  or  cant.  He  knows  his  place, 
and  he  keeps  it;  yet,  while  scrupulous  to 
observe  those  conventionalities  so  proper 
to  be  attended  to  while  the  two  races 
maintain  their  present  relative  positions, 
he  is  uncompromising  in  his  defence  of 
his  Master's  cause,  ready,  with  his  word 


of  censure  or  commendation,  as  the  case 
requires.  Doctor,  he  is  a  Christian  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that  term, 
and  such  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all 
who  know  him.  The  exhibition  of  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  Christian  by 
him  has  impressed  me  in  a  most  wonder- 
ful manner." 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  I  thought 
that  the  train  of  reflections  which  was 
passing  through  his  mind  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  litde  as  possible.  I  therefore 
assented  to  what  he  had  said,  and  then, 
bidding  him  fiirewdl,  immediately  with- 
drew. 

I  thought,  as  I  was  leaving  the  house, 
how  varjpus  and  dissimilar  are  the  modes 
of  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and 
yet  this  Spirit  invariably  acts  to  one  end. 
I  trusted  that  He  was  now  using  the 
intense  admiration  entertained  by  General 
Whitehurst  for  the  Christian  character 
of  Harry,  to  lead  that  old  man  to  apply 
to  the  proper  source  for  the  creation  of 
the  same  character  within  himself.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  hoped  that  it  was 
done:  for  when  his  long  life  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  it  was  the  hope  which  the 
Christian  entertains  that  enabled  him  to 
look  into  the  spirit  land  with  the  cheerful 
anticipation  of  a  happy  entrance  there. 

At  the  gale  opening  from  the  main 
road  into  the  lawn  before  the  house  of 
the  General,  I  met  his  son  coming  to  visit 
his  &ther.  He  told  me  that  my  colored 
patient  was  steadily  failing;  and  that 
now  he  had  but  few  and  veiy  brief  in- 
tervals of  ease  or  enjoyment;  and  that 
a  few  hours  before,  he  had  had  such  a 
paroxysm  of  difficult  breathing  that  he 
was,  for  a  time,  thought  to  be  dying. 
No  message  had  been  sent  to  me;  but, 
acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
I  turned  my  horse's  head  toward  Harry's 
cabin.  When  I  reached  it,  I  found  that 
his  condition  of  distress  had  not  been 
exaggerated  by  Mr.  Whitehurst.  All 
present  thought  that  the  last  time  was 
near  at  hand.  The  place  of  affection 
beside  the  pillow  of  the  patient  was  given 
to  the  wife,  who  stood  there,  with  tearful 
fiice,  looking  for  some  new  mode  to  ex- 
press the  undying  affection  which  filled 
her  heart.     The  boy  was  where  Harry 
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loved  to  have  him — seated  upon  the  bed 
beside  himself.  Several  neighbors  were 
in  attendance,  willingly  performing  the 
necessary  family  work,  that  the  wife 
might  be  left  fi^  to  attend  to  her  labor 
of  love. 

When  the  sick  man  discovered  that  I 
was  present,  he  smiled,  and  extended  his 
hand,  and  waa  able  to  speak  to  me  a  few 
expressive  words  of  welcome.  I  at  once 
prepared  something  for  the  present  relief 
of  his  sufferings.  When  I  had  done  this, 
u  my  time  was  limited,  and  aay  pro- 
traded  conversation  with  the  patient  was 
then  impracticable,  I  proposed  to  remain 
no  longer  at  that  time,  but  to  return  and 
have  firther  conversation  with  him  when 
the  circumstances  should  be  more  pro- 
pitious. But,  before  I  started,  I  felt 
constrained  to  say  to  Harry, 

^^  My  good  friend,  it  may  be  that  you 
are  now  standing  near  to  the  brink  of  the 
dark  river.  Do  you  think  that  the  man. 
Good-conscience,  whom  you  engaged  to 
meet  you  there,  will  remember  his  agree- 
ment and  fulfil  his  promise?'* 

*^  Doctor,"  said  the  sick  man,  with 
gasping  breath  and  prolonged  intervals 
between  his  words,  "  he  is  already  here. 
I  am  very  near  the  river  now.  I  even 
hear  the  dash  of  its  waters  against  the 
rocks  upon  its  brink ;  and,  as  it  did  when 
'  Honest'  was  called  to  pass  over,  so  now 
it  overflows  its  banks;  but  the  arm  of 
that  One  who  assisted  him  has  lost  none 
of  its  skill  or  strength;  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  see  him  stretching  it  out  to  help 
me  over  too." 

I  pressed  his  hand  at  parting,  and  held 
it  for  a  moment  tightly  in  my  own,  ap- 
prehensive that  it  was  the  last  time  our 
hands  would  clasp  together  in  this  world. 
He  understood  the  significance  of  my 
prolonged  grasp;  and,  looking  expres- 
sively at  me  as  I  was  leaving,  said,  but 
with  much  difiiculty,  ^'  K  not  here,  then 
there, ^^  pointing  upward.  And  then  I 
waved  him  my  last  farewell. 

In  going  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Turbe- 
ville,  from  that  of  Hany,  I  followed  the 
route  which  I  had  taken  with  the  sisters 
Whitehurst  and  Bourne  a  short  time  be- 
fore. When  I  reached  the  place  of  ^^  the 
meeting  of  the  waters,"  I  recalled  our 


feelings  and  conversation  upon  that  occa- 
sion. I  thought  of  her  so  fast  preparing 
for  the  refined  companionships  on  high, 
and  whose  eyes,  even  then,  looking  into 
the  land  which  is  very  far  off,  saw  there 
the  King  in  his  beauty,  and,  charmed 
with  the  sight,  would  urge  her  way  to  the 
Heavenly  Beulah  faster  even  than  the 
clogs  of  mortality  permitted  her  spirit  to 
move. 

Always  when  traversing  this  route  I 
felt  a  sinking  of  tiie  spirit,  of  which 
nothing  extrinsic  was  the  cause;  for,  at 
the  house  of  William  was  every  surround- 
ing to  make  my  calls  most  pleasant  ones, 
while  at  that  of  Harry  nothing,  aside 
ftom.  congeniality  of  soul,  except  what 
nature  spread  around  of  beauty  with  a 
lavish  hand,  existed  to  make  the  visits 
more  than  endurable.  As  I  rode  up 
through  the  avenue,  between  those  almost 
perfectly  beautiful  colonnades  of  maples, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  lawn,  embowered 
in  trees  and  bespnnkled  with  flowers,  and 
embraced  in  my  view  the  combinations  of 
beauty  all  around,  I  felt  how  lovely  nature 
is;  and,  ascending  in  my  contemplation, 
up  to  nature's  God,  I  felt  how  passing 
lovely  He  must  be ;  and  then  the  thought 
occurred,  how  hideous  must  be  rebellion 
against  such  a  being,  blurring  and  marring 
all  his  handiwork,  and  spreading  over  the 
whole  the  befouled  mantle  of  its  own 
ugliness ! 

I  found  William  unattended  by  any 
except  his  own  family.  Louisa  had  been 
sent  for  by  those  with  whom  she  had 
before  made  an  engagement  to  give  in- 
struction in  music;  George  was  at  his 
school,  and  none  of  their  neighbors  were 
present.  William's  sleep  had  been  dis- 
turbed the  night  before.  His  gar- 
ments were  saturated  with  perspiration, 
and  he  was  unrefreshed  and  languid. 
Upon  taking  a  seat  by  his  bedside,  he 
informed  me  that  his  throat  was  so  tender 
that  he  could  scarcely  swallow  the  kind 
of  food  which  he  still  relished,  and  that 
his  feet  and  ankles  had  become  much 
swollen,  and  he  asked, 

^^ Doctor,  what  does  all  this  mean?" 

I  knew  too  well  what  it  meant  to  give 
a  doubtfrd  or  an  evasive  answer.  Nor 
was  it  necessary  to  answer  at  all  in  words. 
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The  expression  of  my  countenance,  and 
some  hesitation,  that  I  might  call  up 
words  to  convey  the  truth  in  as  gentle  a 
manner  as  possihle,  told  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  communicate.  For  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  he  seemed  to  be 
paralyzed;  then,  by  a  powerful  mental 
effort,  he  recovered  himself,  and  became 
as  calm  as  he  was  before. 

What  shall  I  do?  I  looked  anxiously 
for  some  manifestation  of  interest  in  the 
things  of  the  future.  But  there  was 
none.  I  could  only  silently  invoke  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit. 

I  withdrew  from  his  bedside  to  a  table 
in  the  room,  to  prepare  a  prescription  for 
temporary  relief.  He  watched  me  with, 
apparently,  an  untroubled  eye.  During 
my  preparations,  all  the  family,  for  one 
purpose  or  another,  left  the  room.  Wil- 
liam then  hurriedly,  and  with  a  slight 
degree  of  peremptoriness,  called  me  to 
sit  by  his  side  again.  As  I  did  so,  he 
partially  raised  himself  upon  one  elbow, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  my  head,  drew 
down  my  ear  near  to  his  own  mouth,  and 
whispered, 

"Doctor,  I  wish  to  sleep." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  you  shall  be  grati- 
fied. I  will  request  the  family  to  give 
the  room  to  you  and  myself;  and  I  will 
watch  with  you,  and  administer  such  as- 
sistants to  composure  as  you  can  bear; 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  awaken  easier 
and  more  refreshed  than  you  are  now." 

"But,  doctor,  I  wish  to  take  a  long 
sleep." 

"  As  long,  William,  as  your  exhausted 
condition  will  bear." 

"You  don't  understand  me.  I  wish 
to  sleep  so  soundly  that  I  will  awake  no 
more;  and  I  wish  you  to  administer  to 
me  the  means  of  doing  so.  No  one  need 
ever  know  it." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  as  if  I  had  heard 
the  sound  of  a  rattle-snake's  warning. 
"  William !"  I  exclaimed.  That  was  dl 
I  said ;  but  the  tone  of  horror  in  which 
the  exclamation  was  uttered  told  all  that 
I  felt,  and  what  I  meant. 

"Why,  doctor,"  said  he,  "there  would 
be  no  harm  done.  I  must  die.  You 
know  that.  To  give  me,  then,  the  means 
of  just  slumbering  away,  easily  and  un- 


consciously, out  of  this  world,  would 
injure  no  one ;  but  would  do  me  a  great 
good." 

"  Yes,  you  would  slumber  out  of  this 
world  as  easily  as  you  desire;  but  your 
awakening  in  another  might  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Never  again  speak  to 
me  of  this  matter.  To  accomplish  what 
you  ask,  I  would  have  to  commit  murder, 
and  you  suicide.     Horrible  1" 

Seeing  that  I  would  not  yield  to  his 
strange  request,  he  forbore  to  press  it 
any  farther;'  and  it  was  never  mentioned 
between  us  again. 

I  gave  him  a  composing  potion,  and 
remained  until  its  soothing  effects  began 
to  pervade  his  system;  but  left  none  to 
be  administered  during  my  absence,  lest 
he  should  himself  take  it  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  result  which 
he  had  desired  me  to  produce.  I  then 
left,  with  a  special  request  that  I  should 
at  once  be  sent  for  should  anything  un- 
usual occur  prior  to  my  return  on  the  next 
day.  I  also  intimated  the  propriety  of 
watching  William  even  more  closely  than 
they  had  done  before;  for  he  might  sink 
sooner  than  we  expected. 

On  the  next  day  I  heard  that  the  con- 
dition of  Harry  was  more  comfortable 
than  when  I  was  last  at  his  house ;  that 
the  prescription  which  I  then  made  had 
a  salutary  effect,  and  that  he  was  now 
breathing  with  comparative  ease.  I  sent 
him  more  medicine,  with  directions  for 
its  use,  and  also  a  promise  to  visit  him 
before  he  would  use  all  the  means  of  com- 
fort which  I  then  furnished  him. 

Believed  thus,  for  a  time,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  visiting  my  colored  friend,  I  had 
more  leisure  to  devote  to  others,  and 
especially  to  William,  whose  necessities 
were  the  most  urgent  of  those  of  all  my 
patients. 

Notwithstanding  William's  strongly  ex- 
pressed objections  to  being  visited  by  a 
religious  teacher,  as  such,  Mr.  Russten, 
our  village  pastor,  and  myself,  coincided 
in  opinion  that  he  should  see  him  once, 
at  least.  There  is  a  something — an  in- 
fluence, an  authority — attaching  to  the 
office  itself  of  an  ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  most  men,  even  unbelievers 
themselves,  instinctively  reverence  more 
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than  they  do  merely  the  person  who  holds 
it.  But  when  the  character  of  the  man 
himself  is  such,  that  the  office  and  the 
bearer  of  it  mutually  throw  honor  upon 
each  other,  there  are  not  many  men  so 
calloused  in  feeling  that  they  will  treat 
with  disrespect  the  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Knowing  these  things,  and  knowing  also, 
that  the  character  of  Mr.  Russten  was 
such  that  he  magnified  his  office,  I  in- 
vited him  to  accompany  me  on  my  visit 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Turbeville.  We 
determined  to  make  one  effort  more  to 
reach  the  heart  of  William,  that  there 
might  be  deposited  in  it  the  seeds  of 
gospel  grace. 

Another  reason  of  Mr.  Russten's  visit 
was,  that  he  might  sympathize,  aa  his 
Master  had  often  done  before  him,  with 
those  who  wept ;  and  another  reason  still, 
to  support  and  encourage  the  young  dis- 
ciple, Caroline  Turbeville,  who  so  lately 
had  taken  her  stand  upon  the  side  of  truth 
and  godliness. 

Mr.  Russten  was  received  by  Mr.  Tur- 
beville and  family  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  sacred  office,  and  to  one  who  so 
worthily  filled  it;  and  by  William  as  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  refinement 
and  high  social  position,  and  as  one  whose 
intrinsic  worthiness  commanded  the  admi- 
ration and  confidence  of  all  who  enjoyed 
his  acquaintance.  After  what  William 
had  said  to  me,  I  waB  exceedingly  grati- 
fied with  his  courteous  reception  of  the 
minister.  Mr.  Russten  understood  per- 
fectly his  position;  and,  during  the  in- 
terview, acted  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 
But  the  result  was  as  I  feared  it  would 
be;  for  although  Mr.  Russten,  with  the 
consummate  skill  of  an  able  spiritual 
general,  attacked  William's  citadel  of 
error  at  every  assailable  point,  yet  the 
fortress  wajs  impr^nable  to  all  his  at- 
tacks. The  interview  continued  until  it 
was  evident  that  William's  strength  was 
failing;  and  then,  with  heavy  hearts,  we 
spoke  our  farewells,  and  withdrew  f^om 
the  room.  As  this  was  Mr.  Russten's 
first  visit  to  William  since  his  return 
from  Mexico,  so  it  was  the  last  time  they 
met  upon  earth. 

When  we  asked  for  Caroline  we  were 


told  that  she  was  in  the  parlor,  at  the 
piano,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  some 
lessons  left  her  by  Louisa,  and  that  she 
had  not  been  informed  that  Mr.  Russten 
had  accompanied  me  on  my  visit  to  the 
house.  As  she  was  a  performer  of  no 
mean  pretensions,  I  proposed  to  the  min- 
ister that  we  should  see  her  at  the  instru- 
ment, and  have  some  music  previous  to 
engaging  in  the  conversation  which  he 
purposed  to  hold  with  her.  As  soon  as 
our  greetings  were  over,  I  told  Caroline 
that  we  had  come  to  where  she  was,  in- 
stead of  sending  for  her,  for  the  favor  of 
some  music.  With  no  affectation  of 
modesty  or  inability,  but  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  please,  she  reseated  herself  at 
the  instrument,  saying, 

"  Well,  Doctor,  which  of  your  favorites 
will  you  have  at  this  time?" 

"  The  Star  of  Bethlehem — instrument 
and  voice,"  I  answered. 

With  round,  fiiU-toned,  untrembling 
voice  she  went  on,  until  she  came  to  the 
lines — 

"  Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze ; 

Death-struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem ; 
When,  suddenly,  a  star  arose — 
It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem." 

Here  her  voice  trembled  and  thickened, 
and  then  stopped.  Those  who,  in  a  night 
of  storm,  have  seen  that  same  star  shoot- 
ing its  rays  throughout  the  surrounding 
gloom,  will  understand  the  reason  of  her 
emotion. 

She  did  not  apologize  for  ceasing  to 
sing,  nor  did  we  ask  her  to  attempt  to 
sing  again. 

Mr.  Russten  now  intimated  to  Caroline 
the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  her.  As  I  was 
an  intimate  Mend  of  both  preacher  and 
pupil,  I  remained  in  the  room  during 
their  conversation.  Mr.  Russten  was  soon 
convinced  that  if  he  would  teach  the 
young  disciple  for  whose  instruction  he 
had  come,  he  would  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  gathering  up  his  strength.  Caro- 
line Turbeville  was  no  common  girl.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  of  her  sex  whose 
affections  lie  behind  their  judgments; 
and,  therefore,  to  secure  her  love  for  the 
things  of  religion  her  intellect  had  to  be 
addressed.  She  looked  at  theology  as  a 
system.    Hence  it  was,  that  the  doctrine 
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of  imputation  bad  so  much  troubled  ber. 
Wben,  therefore,  that  difficulty  was  re- 
moved, and  she  received  as  true  it  and  ite 
kindred  dogmas,  ber  mind  seized  with  a 
giant's  grasp  the  legitimate  deductions 
from  them.  These  deductions  were  so 
lucid,  and  cheering,  and  wonderful,  that 
she  almost  feared  to  receive  them  in  all 
the  fulness  of  their  application,  until  she 
found  that  that  master  logician,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  had  drawn  the  same  conclusions 
from  the  same  premises,  and  that  be  bad 
done  this  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  inspiration,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  establishment  of  feebler  minds.  Then 
she  welcomed  them  into  ber  heart.  She 
grew  rapidly  in  grace  and  knowledge; 
and,  in  proportion  as  she  grew,  her  peace 
became  as  a  river,  increasing  as  it  flowed, 
and  becoming  deeper  and  broader  as  it 
neared  the  ooean  of  eternal  love. 

These  characteristics  made  ber  to  be 
one  after  Mr.  Russten's  own  heart.  It 
was  one  of  his  favorite  sayings,  that  truth 
was  not  only  unto  godliness,  but  unto 
comfort  and  stability.  And  Caroline  Tur- 
beville's  case  was  a  proof  and  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  principle.  He  exceedingly 
enjoyed  this  interview;  and  I  was  happy 
from  sympathy  with  him.  He  had  with- 
drawn from  William's  room  saddened  in 
spirit,  and  that  feeling  showed  itself  in 
lus  face;  but,  as  the  conversation  with 
Caroline  became  more  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful, this  expression  left  his  countenance, 
and  smiles  took  its  place;   which  were 


succeeded  by  the  more  emphatic  laugh ; 
and  this  soon  became  so  decided  and 
hearty  that  I  was  somewhat  fearftil  it 
might  disturb  my  patient's  repose. 

Both  those  men  to  whom  I  so  anx- 
iously listened  upon  that  day  are  in  the 
spirit-land — both  now  know  ^p  whose 
side  was  truth  in  the  last  ocftiversation 
they  held  on  earth.  The  minister  was  a 
good  man,  and  faithful  to  Him  whose 
cause  he  pleaded.  His  death  was  a  tri- 
umphal entrance  into  the  better  land. 
His  memory  still  i»  kept  green  within  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  trusted  guide  he 
was  during  bis  pilgrimage  below.  '^  The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

Calling  at  the  post-office,  on  our  return 
home,  I  found  a  letter  for  myself  from 
Mrs.  Bourne,  which  I  read  with  painftil 
interest.  It  was  just  such  a  letter  as  I 
would  look  for  ber  to  write,  full  of  sweet 
thoughts,  most  beautifully  expressed. 

Her  health,  she  said,  was  steadily  fail- 
ing, and  her  afflicted  infant  was  becoming 
worse  as  rapidly  as  herself;  and  that  she 
had  accepted  an  invitation  from  her  sister 
Whitehurst  to  make  ber  house  her  home, 
for  a  time,  that  she  might  place  herself 
and  child  under  my  medical  care.  Then 
I  knew  that  another  lovely  flower  and 
bud  would  soon  be  plucked,  or  rather 
be  transferred  to  a  more  genial  clime, 
where,  under  a  warmer  sun  and  in  a 
healthier  air,  both  would  bloom  more 
beautiful  and  fragrant  still  within  the 
paradise  of  G-od. 


[COKCLUSIOir  HXXT  MONTH.] 


DR.  DUDLEY'S  REPENTANCE, 


BY  MABION   HOWABD. 


DR.  PHILIP  DUDLEY  sat  in  bis 
office  gazing  idly  down  the  street 
one  morning  early  in  October.  A  light 
puff  of  smoke,  caused  by  the  fine  ''  Par- 
taga"  he  held  between  his  lips,  (an 
unusual  indulgence  for  him),  floated  at 
times  out  the  open  window.  The  doctor's 
reveries  were  evidently  pleasant,  for  a 
slight  smile  curved  at  times  the  corners 


of  bis  handsome  mouth,  and  bis  dark 
eyes  beamed  as  if  they  held  a  happy 
secret.  He  was  a  fine-looking  specimen 
of  manhood,  this  doctor;  toll,  slight 
and  graceful,  with  dignified,  gentlemanly 
manners — only  twenty-six,  and  already 
possessed  of  a  good  practice  in  the  flourish- 
ing town  of  L .     The  young  ladies 

of   L voted   him    "  splendid,"   of 
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course,  but  to  no  one  of  them  in  particu- 
lar had  the  young  doctor  directed  his 
attentions,  until  quite  lately.  He  was 
seldom  seen  at  any  of  the  companies  or 

tea-parties,  for   which   L was   far 

mous,  still  seldomer  at  any  concert  or 

lecture ;  not  one  of  the  belles  of  L 

counted  bn  him  as  "good  for  a  sleigh 
ride,"  however  thickly  the  sn ows  fell.  Yet 
he  appeared  to  enjoy  ladies'  society,  and 
when  he  did  mix  in  it,  was  pleasant  and 
popular  with  all.  The  young  men  were 
disposed  to  call  him  "  mean/'  for  although 
he  had  a  good  practice,  he  did  not  spend 
his  money  freely ;  lived  plainly,  indulged 
in  no  useless  luxuries,  and  had  only  set 
up  his  carriage  during  the  last  year, 
although  he  had  been  six  years  in  the 
town.  No  one  could  tell  how  he  spent 
his  money,  so  they  said  he  was  close 
and  miserly.  He  was  much  respected 
however,  by  all;  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Superindendent  of 
the  Sabbath-school,  and  filled  various 
posts  of  honor. 

Of  late,  however,  a  change  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  young  doctor's 
dream.  Mary  Marshall's  blue  eyes  ap- 
peared to  draw  him  in  her  direction. 
Sunday  nights  generally  found  him  walk- 
ing home  with  her  afler  church,  and 
often  during  the  week  Judge  Marshall's 
parlor  had  a  guest.  Of  course  the  change 
was  commented  on  by  various  diointer- 
ested  friends.  Mary  Marshall  was  very 
pretty,  with  a  fair  complexion,  wild-rose 
color  eyes,  that  were  blue,  gray  or  violet, 
as  her  feelings  varied,  and  quantities  of 
Bur,  wavy  hair  and  fluttering  curls. 
Perhaps  some  caustic  reader  will  here 
remark  that  "  the  hair  was  probably  not 
her  own."  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
heroines  in  story  must  invariably  possess 
their  own  hair,  when  one  meets  with 
hundreds  of  just  such  girls  in  our  streets 
who  pin  on  their  curls  as  they  do  their 
ribbons,  and  think  nothing  of  it,  and  are 
generally  admired  brides.  Mary  had 
abundance  of  hair  of  her  own,  but  if 
fashion  decreed  that  curls  must  be  worn, 
I  dare  say  she  could  take  hers  off  on 
going  to  rest,  and  hang  them  over  the 
gas  fixtures  with  as  good  a  grace  as  any 
of  our  lady  readers. 


Just  now  she  comes  walking  lightly 
down  the  street,  and  Dr.  Dudley's  cigar 
is  thrown  aside  as  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  her  gray  poplin,  and  he  is  on  his  feet 
and  at  the  door  just  in  time  to  exchange 
a  pleasant  salutation,  and  bid  her  "  not 
forget  to-night. ' '  Now  *  *  to-night ' '  meant 
that  the  doctor  was  to  escort  her  to  a 
Sociable  at  the  parsonage  that  evening, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  he  was  on 
hand,  looking  very  well,  and  in  high 
spirits.  All  the  young  people  of  the 
church  were  gathered  there,  and  many 
besides.  Mr.  Ellis  made  much  of  his 
young  folks,  and  they  returned  his  care 
with  a  warm  affection. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  away  in 
music,  games  and  conversation,  and  Mary 
and  Dr.  Dudley  were  foremost  in  the 
amusements.  About  the  middle  of  the 
evening,  however,  some  one  came  for  the 
doctor  (a  physician's  privilege,  never  to 
count  on  an  uninterrupted  evening).  He 
came  to  Mary's  side: 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  detained  very  long.  I 
shall  probably  return  in  time  to  see  you 
home;  shall  txy  for  it,  but  if  I  cannot 
get  back  by  eleven,  do  not  wait  for  me. 
Will  you  excuse  my  desertion?" 

Mary  had  no  choice  but  to  say  "Yes." 
She  knew  as  well  as  the  doctor  she  would 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  a  substitute  for 
him  in  case  he  did  not  return ;  so,  much  to 
the  regret  of  most  present,  he  left.  About 
an  hour  afterwards  a  strange  rumbr 
reached  Mary's  ear;  it  came  through  her 
Mend  Fanny  Crowell,  who  said  Ben 
£ccles  had  originated  it. 

"  Dr.  Dudley  I  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it,"  cried  Mary,  indignantly. 

"  He  would  hardly  dare  assert  such  a 
thing,  unless  he  had  some  foundation  for 
it,"  replied  Fanny;  "  but  I  own  I  cannct 
credit  it  as  yet.  I  have  always  thought 
highly  of  Dr.  Dudley.  Every  one  speaks 
well  of  him." 

"  Eccles  heard  it  through  a  cousin  of 
his  from  Philadelphia,  who  is  staying  at 
their  house.  He  recognized  the  doctor 
at  once,"  said  Ed  Hays,  who  was  stand- 
ing by. 

"  I  do  not  care  who  says  so ;  I  will 
not  believe  it  unless  Dr.  Dudley  himself 
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tells  me  it  is  true/'  said  Mary,  excitedly, 
who  had  private  reasons  for  knowing 
why  Ben  Eccles  tried  to  disparage  the 
doctor.  ^'Does  he  look  like  a  thief? 
Has  he  ever  acted,  in  all  the  years  he  has 

been   in   L ,   like    one  who .  would 

take  a  penny  that  did  not  belong  to 
him?  He  is  an  honest,  honorable  gen- 
tleman, which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  Ben  Eccles;  and  any  of  you  who 
know  him  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  believe 
such  a  story  for  a  moment." 

There  was  a  slight  stir  in  the  little 
drcle,  an  exclamation  from  Fanny,  and 
Mary  turned  around  to  &ce  Dr.  Dudley, 
who  had  come  in  just  in  time  to  hear 
every  word  of  her  last  speech.  A  dead 
silence  fell  on  all.  Mary,  flushing  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  stood  speechless ;  the 
doctor  was  pale. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  defence 
of  me,  Miss  Mary,"  he  said.  *'  May  I 
hear  what  the  charge  against  me  is,  before 
I  answer  it?"  In  saying  this  he  turned 
to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Ed  Hays  broke  the  awkward  pause 
that  followed.  "  It's  a  mighty  ugly  thing 
to  repeat,  doctor,"  he  said  with  a  short 
laugh,  but  you  ought  to  hear  it  so  as  to 
give  Eccles  an  answer."  And  he  told 
Ecdes'  story,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  Dudley  had  been  arrested  in  Phila- 
delphia for  embezzlement,  confessed  his 
guUt,  and  had  been  lodged  in  jail,  but 
had  been  released  before  his  trial;  his 
family  buying  him  off  and  hushing  up 
the  matter. 

All  eyes  were  on  the  doctor  to  see  how 
he  took  the  announcement.  He  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  a  look  swept  over  his 
face  that  not  one  of  his  watchers  could 
understand ;  but  evidently  it  was  not  the 
look  of  surprise  and  indignation  that 
would  naturally  oome  from  an  innocent 
man  who  heard  such  a  charge  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  in  truth  a  look  of  pain  and 
surprise,  shame,  bewilderment,  despair — 
no  wonder  they  could  not  read  it.  He 
seemed  to  find  his  voice  with  difficulty 
when  Ed  Hays  finished. 

"Thank  you.  Hays,  I — I  will  see 
Eccles  about  it,"  and  he  turned  and 
walked  off,  leaving  the  group  more  amazed 
than  ever. 


"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
said  Ed  Hays  at  length. 

"He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it!"  said 
Fanny  Crowell,  in  accents  of  surprise  and 
sorrow.  "  Well,  I  am  surprised ;  I  never 
would  have  believed  it!" 

Mary  Marshall  said  nothing,  but  ran 
up  stairs  to  the  dressing-room,  and  sitting 
down  on  a  low  stool  behind  the  bed,  cried 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Then, 
when  the  first  violence  of  her  feelings  had 
spent  itself,  she  said  that  she  was  foolish ; 
they  had  not  understood  the  doctor;  it 
couid  not  be  true.  She  would  soon  find 
it  out  at  any  rate,  and  bathing  her  &ce 
she  prepared  to  go  down  stairs  again. 
She  met  Dr.  Dudley  in  the  hall. 

"I  want  to  go  home,  doctor,"  she  said, 
without  looking  at  him. 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  you  at  any  mo- 
ment," he  replied;  so  five  minutes  later 
found  her  seated  in  his  buggy,  and  he 
driving  her  slowly  homewards.  Never 
had  these  two  taken  so  silent  a  drive  to- 
gether before.  Maxy  waited  for  him  to 
speak,  but  as  he  had  no  word,  she  at  last 
broached  the  subject,  trembling  at  her 
own  temerity. 

"  Dr.  Dudley,  don't  you  mean  to  con- 
tradict Ben  Eccles'  story?" 

"  There  is  more  in  that  story  than  can 
be  answered  immediately,"  replied  the 
doctor,  in  a  low,  pained  voice.  "  I  shall 
have  to  take  time  to  consider  first." 

Maiy's  heart  sank.  "Then  it — it  is 
true,"  she  said  under  her  breath. 

Dr.  Dudley  made  no  answer;  perhaps 
it  was  because  they  were  just  at  her 
father's  gate,  and  he  must  assist  her  to 
alight;  but  "it  would  not  have  taken 
long  to  say.  No,"  thought  Mary  bitterly. 
She  did  not  give  him  her  hand  as  usual 
at  parting. 

"Good-by,  Dr.  Dudley,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"Good-night,  Miss  Mary." 

"  Good'hy^'*  repeated  Mary  signifi- 
cantly. 

He  started  forward.  "  Mary,  what  do 
you  mean?"  he  demanded  quickly. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  good-hy*^ — ^and 
the  next  moment  the  door  closed  between 
them. 

Mary  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night; 
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her  pride  was  wounded,  her  love  was  se- 
Terely  attacked,  her  &ith  iu  human  nature 
ahnost  shattered. 

"  If  Dr.  Dudley  is  guilty  I  will  never 
helieve  in  anybody  again/'  she  sobbed  to 
herself.  '^  If  ever  I  thought  any  one  was 
good  and  noble,  it  was  he ;  how  could  he 
be  so  false?  And  to  think  that  he  heard 
me  defend  him  in  that  style,  that  he 
knows  I  was  such  a  little  fool  as  to 
believe  in  him  so  implicitly !  0,  it  is  too 
muchl  I  cannot  believe  it  even  now. 
0,  Philip  Dudley,  how  could  you  make 
me  love  you  so,  and  yet  be  so  &lse,  so 
deceitful?  But  I  will  show  him  I  cannot 
always  be  deceived.  I  will  not  make  such 
a  laughing  stock  of  myself  again;  he 
shall  see  that  Maiy  Marshall  does  not 
break  her  heart  for  any  man.  I  don't 
believe  any  man  in  creation  is  worth  a 
cent  after  this." 

Another  morning  came  round,  and  Dr. 
Dudley  sat  in  his  office  again;  but  the 
smile  of  yesterday  had  wholly  vanished; 
he  smoked  no  cigar,  nor  did  he  look  out  of 
the  window.  I^tead,  he  gazed  moodily 
into  the  grate,  and  a  heavy  look  of  care 
and  pain  clouded  his  fine  face.  Ben 
Eocles'  stoiy  had  run  like  wildfire,  and 
the  manner  of  its  reception  by  the  doctor 
had  been  likewise  exaggerated.  He  had 
not  denied  it,  his  case  was  prejudged,  and 
in  proportion  to  his  popularity  so  was  his 
condemnation.  Not  one  of  his  friends 
had  *' dropped  in"  his  office  that  morning 
for  a  moment's  chat,  as  was  their  custom; 
one  or  two  whom  he  had  passed  in  the 
street  had  studiously  looked  the  other 
way.  It  was  time  for  him  to  go  out  on 
his  calls,  but  he  lingered  as  if  he  could  not 
bear  to  brave  that  outside  world  again — 
and  Maiy  Marshall  had  said  '^good-by," 
as  if  she  never  meant  to  speak  to  him 
again.  The  doctor  bowed  his  fisuw  in  his 
Imnds  as  he  thought  over  all  this;  and 
just  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Ellis  came  in. 

"  Why,  doctor !"  he  exclaimed.  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  are  not  going  to  give 
way  before  this,  are  you?"  And  he 
graigped  the  young  man's  hand  kindly. 
"Philip,  where  is  your  courage?  Your 
true  friends  will  think  none  the  less  of 
yon  for  this,  believe  me.     Face  it  like  a 


man,  and  you  will  find  it  less  hard  than 
you  think.  You  know  where  to  look  for 
strength,  my  son;  have  you  sought  it 
this  morning?  ^He  knoweth  our  ti^me, 
he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  He 
forgiveth  all  our  iniquities.'  " 

"  But  no  one  else  will,"  returned  the 
doctor,  with  a  sad  smile.  '^  God  may  for- 
give, but  man  will  not." 

"Do  not  judge  too  harshly,  Philip; 
when  the  truth  is  known,  I  think  you 
wUl  find  many  friends.  I  am  grieved 
for  your  sake  that  this  story  has  arisen, 
but  your  chax'acter  here  is  so  well 
known" — 

A  patient  come  in  at  this  moment, 
and  the  good  clergyman  left.  Then  Dr. 
Dudley,  resolving  to  "  face  it  like  a  man," 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  on  his  daily 
round  of  visits.  To  him  not  a  word  on 
the  painful  subject  was  said,  but  in 
several  places  he  thought  there  was  a  cold- 
ness he  had  never  before  felt.  He  passed 
one  of  his  Sabbath-school  teachers  on  the 
street,  but  she  did  not  look  at  him. 
Judge  Marshall,  instead  of  his  usually 
cordial  greeting,  gave  him  a  cool  nod.  The 
leaven  was  working;  by  the  close  of  the 
day  he  had  many  such  encounters.  He 
was  cut  to  the  heart,  but  he  now  knew 
what  he  had  to  do,  and  went  quietly  on 
his  way ;  his  time  was  not  yet. 

The  next  day  he  met  Mary  Marshall, 
face  to  face,  on  Main  street.  Mary  saw 
him  coming,  and  resolved  to  show  him' 
she  was  "no  silly  child,  to  stand  up  for 
him  now ;"  so  she  turned  her  fiice  away 
and  passed  him  with  no  sign  of  recogni- 
tion save  a  heightened  color.  The  doc- 
tor bit  his  lip,  grew  a  little  paler  than 
before,  but  gave  no  other  sign  that  he 
felt  this  little  incident. 

But  Sunday  came,  and  the  doctor  had 
a  harder  struggle;  he  must  face  his 
friends  in  the  church,  must  take  his  place 
at  the  Superintendent's  desk;  he  must 
speak  out  now  and  settle  all  this  at  once 
and  forever.  As  he  walked  up  the  aisle 
to  his  pew  he  felt  that  every  eye  was 
upon  him,  and  it  was  an  effort  for  him 
to  bow  his  head  in  the  silent  prayer  that 
was  his  custom  before  service.  "  It  will 
look  hypocritical,"  he  thought,  "but  if 
ever  I  needed  prayer,  I  do  to-day;"  so  he 
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bent  his  head  as  usual  with  a  silent  ap- 
peal for  help  that  is  never  refused. 

Mary  sat  in  her  father's  pew,  looking 
as  bright  and  fair  as  ever.  She  had 
taken  special  care  to  adorn  herself  this 
morning;  had  put  on  all  her  little  curls 
and  crimps,  and  donned  her  new  blue  silk 
because  it  was  *^so  becoming/'  Never- 
theless her  heart  was  very  heavy,  though  it 
would  have  taken  a  sharp  eye,  indeed,  to 
detect  the  &ct.  '^  No  one  shall  think  I 
have  shed  a  tear,  or  that  I  care  for  him," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  she  accomplished 
her  purpose.  Dr.  Dudley,  at  least,  look- 
ing towards  her,  thought  she  ^^did  not 
care  for  him."  When  the  congregation 
was  dismissed,  there  were  no  cordial  hand- 
shakings for  the  doctor,  as  usual;  no 
bright  eyes  met  his  with  welcoming 
smUes.  Everybody  was  so  busy  talking 
to  his  neighbor  that  no  one  could  even 
see  Dr.  Dudley ;  one  or  two  whom  he  met 
squarely  in  the  way  bowed  indeed,  but 
that  was  all.  ^^It  is  time  I  spoke," 
said  the  doctor,  as  he  walked  homeward 
alone. 

After  dinner  there  was  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  here  he  had  to  speak  and  be 
spoken  to.  He  called  the  school  to  order, 
and  it  was  astonishing  how  readily  they 
obeyed  that  day.  He  read  the  Scrip- 
tures alternately  with  the  school,  and  it 
so  happened  that  the  psalm  in  order  was 
the  fifly-first;  but  he  went  through  it, 
although  his  voice  did  falter  a  little  at 
the  verse,  "I  acknowledge  my  transgres- 
sion, and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me;"  and 
Fanny  Crowell,  who  sat  in  front,  thought 
he  would  break  down  as  he  read,  ^'  The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit;  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  Gk>d,  thou 
wilt  not  despise."  To  him  it  was  a  hard 
trial;  for  all  these  teachers,  his  fellow- 
laborers,  had  been  his  firm  friends,  and 
he  had  never  come  among  them  before 
without  receiving  glad  greetings ;  to-day 
no  one  addressed  him  voluntarily.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  Mr.  Ellis  came  in, 
walked  straight  up  to  the  desk,  took  the 
doctor  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  talked 
earnestly  to  him.  The  doctor's  eyes  fell, 
his  lips  trembled ;  he  was  braced  to  bear 
coldness,  but  he  was  not  proof  at  this 
touch  of  friendship.     His  pastor  saw  it, 


and  with  a  strong  pressure  of  his  hand 
sat  down  beside  him  and  said  no  more. 

'^  The  teachers  are  requested  to  remain 
a  few  moments  after  the  school  is  dis- 
missed," announced  the  superintendent, 
before  he  gave  the  signal  for  dismissal. 
He  was  ptde  and  resolute;  the  teachers 
looked  at  him  and  at  each  other,  and  re- 
mained. Mary  Marshall  drew  her  veil 
over  her  face  and  waited.  It  was  a  little 
singular  also  that  all  the  elders  happened 
to  be  there  that  afternoon.  The  last 
child  had  gone;  the  doctor  rose. 

^^  My  friends,  if  I  may  still  call  yoa 
so,"  he  said,  "  I  have  asked  you  to  re- 
main because  there  are  certain  reports 
current  about  me  which  I  think  it  due 
to  you  and  myself  to  explain,  if  possible. 
I  cannot  deny  them,  indeed,  I  must 
acknowle(%e  that  they  are  in  the  main  true ; 
no  one  to-day  can  regret  that  fiu^t  as  much 
as  I  myself;  but  perhaps  when  you  have 
heard  my  story,  you  will  not  judge  me 
so  harshly.  If  I  have  greatly  sinned,  I 
have  greatly  repented,  and  been  greatly 
punished."  Mary  Marshall's  heart  began 
to  melt.  She  stole  a  glance  from  behind 
her  veil,  and,  looking  upon  his  white 
face,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  him 
look  so  noble.  The  doctor  continued: 
"Seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  student  of 
medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  wild  young  men,  who 
soon  made  me  as  wild  i^d  reckless  as 
themselves.  Before  long  I  found  myself 
head  over  ears  in  debt,  and  could  see  no 
way  of  escape.  I  had  little  more  than 
money  enough  for  my  necessary  expenses. 
I  was  ashamed  to  appeal  to  my  family 
for  help ;  my  fi^ther  was  dead.  At  this 
time  the  speculations  in  oil  were  at  their 
height;  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a 
day ;  on  all  sides  I  heard  very  little  but 
oil  talked  of.  My  creditors  pressed  me, 
and  I  thought  if  I  only  had  some  capital, 
I  could  invest  it  in  oil  stocks,  make  enough 
to  pay  off  these  troublesome  debts,  and 
realise  something  handsome  for  myself. 

"  I  thought  upon  this  so  much  that  it 
finally  became  like  a  mania  to  me,  but  I 
could  >  devise  no  plan  to  get  the  necessary 
capital  to  start  with.  At  this  time  the 
gentleman  in  whose  family  I  boarded,  a 
doctor,  and  a  friend  of  my  fisither,  was 
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Baddenly  called  away  from  home  by  the 
illness  of  a  sister.  As  he  was  leaviDg, 
he  called  me  into  his  office,  and  placed  in 
my  hands  a  sum  of  money  he  had  just 
received,  requesting  me  to  put  it  into 
bank  for  him.  I  started  out  to  do  so, 
but  on  the  way  Satan  whispered  to  me 
that  here  was  the  capital  I  had  been 
longing  for  right  in  my  pocket.  I  could 
buy  shares,  in  a  few  days  sell  at  a  premium, 
make  enough  to  pay  off  my  debts,  and 
give  me  a  start  in  life.  It  could  all  be 
done  before  the  doctor  returned;  his 
money  would  be  placed  in  the  bank  as 
he  directed ;  no  harm  would  be  done  to 
him,  while  much  good  would  be  done  to 
myself  So  I  reasoned.  I  did  it;  ven- 
tured it  all,  and  lost  it  —  like  many 
another.  The  shares  I  had  bought  fell 
suddenly;  the  well  ceased  yielding,  and 
then  I  realized  what  I  had  done.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  I  was  almost 
crazy.  The  doctor  returned,  found  his 
money  had  not  been  deposited,  and  sent 
for  me.  In  my  shame  and  despair  I 
confessed  the  whole  truth.  He  was  a  man 
of  quick  temper,  and  this  betrayal  of  his 
trust,  where  he  had  least  expected  it, 
maddened  him.  He  sent  for  the  police 
officers,  and  I  was  taken  to  the  station 
house." 

The  doctor  stopped  to  take  breath. 
He  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  fore- 
head, sighed  and  proceeded:  ^^I  cannot 
tell  all  that  foUowed ;  it  is  not  necessary. 
Friends  came;  the  doctor  cooled  off;  he 
was  melted  by  my  bitter  repentance  and 
shame.  His  money  was  re&nded,  and  I 
was  released,  but  I  knew  that  some  of 
my  family  were  bearing  a  heavy  burden, 
caused  by  my  sin.  The  affair  was  in  all  the 
papers;  I  could  not  face  my  friends  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  went  to  New  York 
to  finish  my  studies.  Soon  after,  my 
mother,  who  had  been  ill  a  long  time, 
died,  and  the  sharpest  pang  I  had  yet 
suffered,  came  as  I  stood  by  her  coffin, 
and  felt  that  I  had  rendered  her  last  days 
unhi^py.  It  was  a  bitter  lesson,  and 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  vowed  then 
I  would  pay  back  every  cent  of  that 
money,  if  I  lived;  would  deny  myself 
every  luxury  until  I  did  so.  But  this 
was  not  enough;  I  wanted  forgiveness  as 
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well  as  restitution,  and  I  came  out  firom 
that  ordeal  a  changed  man.  My  sins, 
which  were  many,  were  forgiven  me,  for 
His  name's  sake.      Not  long  after,   I 

came  to   L ,  thinking  that,  so   far 

from  the  scene  of  my  errors,  I  could  build 
up  a  new  life,  and  no  one  would  ever 
know  the  past.  In  that  it  appears  I  was 
in  error. 

^'You  know  my  life  for  the  last  six 
years.  By  your  kindness  I  have  been 
enabled  to  keep  my  vow,  and  nearly  all 
that  money  has  been  refunded ;  the  last 
payment  I  expect  to  forward  next  month. 
I  came  to  this  church ;  your  pastor  sought 
me  out,  and,  ascertaining  my  state  of  mind, 
urged  me  to  unite  with  you  in  Christian 
fellowship.  I  declined,  for  I  felt  un^ 
worthy ;  but  he  pressed  me  so  hard  that 
at  length  I  told  him  my  story  as  my 
reason  for  declining. 

"  *  You  will  not  ask  me  after  this,'  1 
said. 

"  *  I  urge  it  no  less,'  he  replied.  ^  If 
Christ  iu  his  mercy  has  found  you,  man 
dare  not,  if  he  would,  refuse  you.  He 
came  to  call  sinners,  not  the  righteous, 
and  He  is  seeking  you  to  serve  him  now ; 
will  you  refuse?'  So  I  came,  most  un- 
worthy as  I  felt  myself;  and  to-day  I 
bear  witness  to  the  unvarying  kindness 
and  consideration  I  have  always  received 
from  your  hands.  Two  years  ago  you 
made  me  your  Superintendent;  I  did  not 
seek  the  post ;  I  attempted  to  decline  it, 
but  I  was  overruled.  To  day  I  resign 
my  office,  and  I  trust  you  will  soon  fill  it 
with  one  more  worthy  of  such  a  trust 
than  myself." 

He  sat  down,  and  shaded  his  face  with 
his  hand.  Behind  her  veil  Mary  was 
weeping  bitterly,  nor  was  she  alone  in 
such  manifestation.  Then  Judge  Mar- 
shall arose. 

"  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among 
you  cast  the  first  stone,"  he  said  solemn- 
ly. "  Brethren,  which  of  us  could  bear 
to  have  the  sins  of  our  youth  brought  up 
before  us  to-day?  And  if  it  were  so, 
how  many  could  &ce  the  world  with  a 
confession  as  honest  and  manly  as  that 
which  our  brother  has  just  made?  I 
dare  not  say  that  I  could;  and  allow  me 
here  to  express  my  unabated  esteem  and 
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confidence  in  the  doctor.  If  I  have 
turned  coldly  away  from  him  the  last 
few  days,  I  now  beg  his  pardon ;  if  I  had 
known  one  half  of  that  which  I  now  do, 
I  would  never  have  done  it." 

He  stepped  forward  and  reached  out 
his  hand.  The  doctor  sprang  up,  grasped 
it  in  a  warm  pressure,  and  without  a  word 
resumed  his  former  position.  Several 
other  gentlemen  rose  and  spoke  in  the 
same  strain,  expressing  their  sympathy 
and  confidence  in  their  superintendent. 

"  All  those  in  favor  of  accepting  Dr. 
Dudley's  resignation  will  please  signify  it 
by  rising,"  spoke  out  Mr.  Ellis.  No  one 
moved. 

^^  Those  opposed  to  it  by  the  same 
sign."  Instantly  every  one  in  the  room 
was  on  his  feet. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  doctor.  In 
another  moment  he  felt  that  he  would 
lose  his  self-control  entirely.  He  sprang 
up.  "I  can't  stand  this!"  he  whispered 
to  the  pastor,  ^^make  them  understand 
it;"  and  he  rushed  for  the  door.  One  or 
two  stopped  him  to  shake  hands,  but  he 
got  away  quickly,  hurried  home  to  his 
own  room,  and  sitting  down  in  a  chair, 
cried  for  a  few  moments  like  a  child. 
He  had  not  expected  this,  but  they  had 

warm  hearts  in  L ,  and  these  were 

Christians. 

Mary  Marshall  went  home  in  a  rapid 
walk,  and  cried  harder  than  ever.  She 
had  shed  more  tears,  she  thought,  in  the 
last  week  than  all  her  life  before,  and  the 
thought  that  hurt  her  most  just  now  was 
that  with  the  rest  she  had  turned  away 
from  the  doctor,  and  had  given  a  sharper 
pang  to  the  pain  he  waa  enduring.  If 
she  could  only  tell  him  how  sorry  she 
Was !  And  although  her  head  was  aching 
sadly,  she  would  go  to  church  that  even- 
ing, hoping  she  might  at  least  give  him 
her  hand  in  the  aisle,  and  so  take  back  the 
"  good-by  "  she  had  so  hastily  uttered ;  but 
Dr.  Dudley's  seat  was  vacant.  He  had 
stood  a  severe  ordeal  that  day,  had  faced 
it  nobly  while  he  was  condemned;  but  he 
would  not  trust  himself  to  meet  this  un- 
expected revulsion  of  feeling. 

Three  da3rs  passed;  the  doctor's  ^ends 
gathered  around  him  again,  as  usual,  and 
no  allusion  was  made  to  the  paat;  a  warm 


grasp  of  the  hand,  a  kindly  word  and 
smile,  and  they  talked  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  to  break  the  good  feeling  that 
existed  between  them.  On  the  third 
day.  Judge  Marshall  called  at  tlie  office 
for  some  powders  for  his  wife,  and  invited 
the  doctor  home  with  him  to  supper. 
The  doctor  b^ged  to  be  excused ;  the  judge 
insisted  on  a  good  reason  for  the  refusal. 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  must  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  your  daughter  to  meet  me,"  said 
the  doctor  frankly. 

'^  What!"  exclaimed  the  judge  in  sur- 
prise; "why,  she  has  been  crying  her 
eyes  out  for  a  week  because  she  gave  you 
the  cold  shoulder,  and  now  you  won't 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  take  it  back." 

Dr.  Dudley  started  and  colored  high. 
Mary  Marshall  "crying  her  eyes  out"  for 
him !  But  he  remembered  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  how  boldly  she  had  defended 
him  at  first.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  agreed  to  call  that  evening,  though 
still  refusing  the  invitation  to  tea;  that 
was  too  much. 

A  few  hours  later  found  him  in  the 
judge's  parlor,  and  by  this  time  he  had 
decided  he  was  a  fool  for  promising  to 
come.  He  knew  that  Mary  was  doubt- 
less sorry  that  she  had  wounded  him  and 
anxious  to  repair  the  injury;  but  pity 
and  generosity  were  not  what  he  wanted 
fh>m  her,  and  more  than  this  he  could  no 
longer  hope  for;  and  more  than  this  he 
daied  not  now  ask.  There  was  a  light 
step  upon  the  carpet,  a  rustling  sound, 
and  Mary  stood  before  him,  her  blue  eyes 
raised  beseechingly  to  his,  and  her  hand 
extended. 

"Dr.  Dudley,  I  am  ashamed  that  I 
judged  you  so  hastily;  I  ought  to  have 
known  you  better.  I  am  aony,  very 
sorry;  won't  you  forget  and  forgive  it?" 

"  Mary,  do  not  speak  so  1  You  are  not 
to  blame,  it  is  I  who  am  unworthy  of 
your  friendship.  I  had  thought  to  tell 
you  this  story  myself  some  day,  for  I  had 
hoped  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I 
would  not  have  had  you  answer  in  igno- 
rance of  this  event  in  my  life.  But  now 
I  cannot  ask  it." 

He  turned  away  and  shaded  his  face  as 
if  he  would  thus  shut  out  the  vision  of 
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the  beautifiil  girl  who  stood  so  near,  and 
who  might  perhaps  have  been  his.  But 
presentlj  there  was  a  light  hand  laid 
on  his  arm,  and  a  sweet  voice  said  softly, 
"Philip!"' 

He  turned ;  she  was  smiling.  ^^  Philip, 
yon  must  ask  it,"  she  said  again,  "  I  shall 
not  be  happy  unless  you  do." 

"Maiy,  Mary,  take  carel"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  doctor;  "  do  not  tempt  me 
too  fiu*.  It  is  your  goodness,  your  gene- 
rosity.    You  cannot  love  me  now !" 

Mary  never  would  tell  what  she  an- 
swered; she  always  maintained  she  did 
not  say  a  word;  nevertheless  something 
must  have  been  said  or  done  to  satisfy  the 
doctor  on  this  point,  for  five  minutes  later 
he  appeared  perfectly  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  were  standing  very  near  each 
other;  and  if  a  kiss. followed  he  had  a 
right  to  it.  But  for  this  I  have  no  au- 
thority ;  I  only  know  that  next  day  there 
was  an  unusud  light  in  Br.  Dudley's  eye, 
a  strange  abstraction  in  his  manner,  and 
he  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  was  "  the 
happiest  man  alive." 

So  the  plan  that  Ben  Ecdes  took  to 
injure  the  doctor's  standing,  only  fixed 
the  latter  more  firmly  in  the  confidence 
of  all  his  friends  who  were  worth  count- 


ing; and  instead  of  separating  him  from 
Mary,  it  hastened  the  final  denouement. 

The  next  report  that  furnished  food 
for  gossip  in  L— — ,  was  that  Mary  Mar- 
shall was  engaged  to  Dr.  Dudley,  and  the 
doctor,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  preju- 
dice against  ^ntradicting  reports,  made 
no  attempt  to  deny  this  one. 

Six  months  later,  when  there  was  a 
wedding  in  the  church,  and  Philip  Dud- 
ley, M.  D.,  walked  proudly  up  the  aisle, 
with  Mary  Marshall  leaning  on  his  arm, 
beautiful  in  her  bridal  robes,  afler  Mr. 
Ellis,  with  a  face  beaming  with  benevo- 
lence, performed  the  ceremony,  Ed  Hays, 
when  his  turn  came  to  present  his  con- 
gratulations, said,  ^'  0  ,  doctor,  we  owe 
you  a  grudge ;  you  have  won  the  belle  of 
our  town." 

The  docter's  dark  eye  twinkled  with 
mischief  as  he  looked  down  at  his  bride. 
"I  could  not  help  it,"  he  said  demurely; 
"  she  told  me  I  must  ask  her,  or  she  could 
not  be  happy.  What  else  was  there  for 
a  man  to  do?" 

Every  one  present  thought  this  a  joke, 
and  that  the  doctor  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  truth  by  privilege  of  his  new 
position.  You  and  I,  reader,  know  that 
it  was  a  simple  &iot. 


EVENING. 


A  SWEET  calm  eve  it  is;  and  in  the  west. 
The  dull  gray  west,  that  late  such  glory  had, 
A  solitary  star  retires  to  rest. 

Sad,  in  the  sense  that  loneliness  is  sad. 
Dogs,  baying,  answer  dogs ;  cows,  lowing,  cows, 

And  one  lone  corncrake  calls,  and  one  lone  quail ; 
Conspiring  thus  to  break  the  hush,  and  rouse 

Sweet,  soft-lipped  Echo,  slumbering  in  the  vale. 
A  while,  and  other  stars  steal  forth  abashed, 

Timid  as  fawns  that  peer  out  one  by  one 
From  some  thick  wood.     The  eastern  sky  is  washed 

Far  up  with  faintest  radiance;  and  anon 
The  moon,  clearing  the  craggy  mountain  height, 

Pencils  the  vales  with  shade,  the  hills  with  light, 
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ON  leaving  the  sea,  we  Btnick  into 
the  mountains  again,  and  tra- 
versed for  an  hour  or  two  the  Wady 
Shell&l,  or  Wady  of  the  Cataracts,  which 
is  so  named  irom  the  force  and  volume 
of  the  wintry  torrents  of  which  it  is  the 
channel.  The  entrance  to  this  wady  is 
striking.  No  opening  appears  in  the 
seemingly  unhroken  wall  of  mountain 
that  borders  the  plain,  till  all  at  once,  on 
rounding  a  bluff,  a  broad  passage  is  des- 
cried. The  heights  on  the  left,  just  at 
the  opening,  are  singularly  fine,  lofty, 
rich  in  color,  and  showing  every  variety 
of  rugged  outline.  After  a  few  hours 
we  parted  from  the  Wady  Shellal,  and 
passed  into  another,  which  opens  out  of 
it  to  the  right.  This  is  the  Wady  Ba- 
dereh,  ascending  which,  through  a  kind 
of  gorge,  and  often  seeming  to  be  hope- 
lessly shut  in  by  the  mountains  closing 
in  front  of  us,  we  came  at  last,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  to  a  point  at  which  our 
farther  progress  appeared  to  be  complete- 
ly barred.  A  steep  and  rugged  ridge 
stretches  from  side  to  side  of  the  wady, 
joining  the  opposite  mountains,  and 
blocking  up  the  way.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  Nfikb  Bftdereh,  or  *^Pass  of 
the  Sword's  Point,"  one  of  the  toughest 
bits  of  engineering  difficulty  which  the 
traveller  to  Sinai  has  to  encounter  on  his 
route.  Descending  from  our  camels,  and 
clambering  up  by  a  steep,  rough  track, 
to  which  we  found  an  opening  on  one 
side  of  the  barrier,  we  managed  to  sur- 
mount it.  Dean  Stanley  calls  this  ascent 
a  ^^ stair  of  rock;"  and  the  Arab  tradition 
concerning  the  so-called  stair  is  that  it 
was  made  by  Moses  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tribes.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  Israd  came  by 
the  "Pass  of  the  Sword's  Point."  If 
they  did,  to  transport  over  it  so  immense 
a  host,  with  their  children,  and  chattels, 
and  beasts  of  burden,  must  have  tasked 
to  the  utmost  the  skill  and  patience  of 
themselves  and  their  leader.  Having 
cleared  this  obst^tcle,  we  found  ourselves 


at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Sidri,  a  rough 
and  dreary  vale  descending  from  the  pass, 
with  huge  granite  mountains,  red  and 
dark-veined,  rising  sheer  to  right  and 
left.  We  had  not  gone  far  adown  this 
wady  when  we  came  all  at  once  upon  our 
tents,  pitched  in  a  recess  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  welcome  sight  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  after  a  long  and  exciting  day's 
march  under  the  heat  of  a  blazing  sun. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  24th 
of  February,  and  the  fifth  since  our  start 
from  Ayin-Mousa,  we  left  our  encamp- 
ment shortly  after  seven  o'clock,  and 
walking  on,  as  we  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  doing  for  the  first  hour  or  more, 
soon  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
Wady  Sidri  joins  the  Wady  Mokat- 
TEB,  the  famous  Writixn  Valley j  which 
we  were  this  day  to  explore.  Towards 
the  left,  from  the  point  of  junction,  opens 
the  scarcely  less  remarkable  Wady  Mag- 
herah,  the  Valley  of  the  Cave,  the  inter- 
est of  which  lies  in  numerous  excavations 
in  the  rocks,  with  other  traces  of  mining 
and  smelting  operations  carried  on  in 
ages  long  gone  by.  Similar  evidences  of 
an  ancient  industry  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  notably 
at  Sur&bit-El-Khftdim,  on  the  more 
northerly  route  to  Sinai.  Inscriptions  on 
the  rocks  show  that  these  mines  were 
wrought  by  the  Egyptians,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  for  copper  ore,  and  that  they 
date  back  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  How  strange, 
standing  amid  the  desolation  of  these 
scenes  to-day,  to  think  that  thousands  of 
slaves  toiled  here,  digging  wealth  for  the 
Pharaohs  out  of  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  the  smoke  of  smelting 
furnaces  curled  among  these  crags  "be- 
fore Abraham  was,"  and  long  ages  before 
the  name  of  Moses  and  that  of  Horeb 
were  connected!  It  was  in  this  Wady 
M&gherah  that  an  English  officer.  Major 
Maodonald,  fixed  his  solitary  abode  for 
many  years,  exploring  the  antiquities,  and 
searching,  not  unsucoessftilly,  it  is  said, 
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for  torquoifles  and  other  precious  stones. 
The  Major  discovered,  also,  apparent 
traces  of  an  ancient  harbor  on  the  gulf, 
by  way  of  which,  in  all  likelihood,  .the 
traffic  between  Egypt  and  the  mines  was 
carried  on. 

Our  time  did  not  permit  of  our  diverg- 
ing from  our  course  to  see  the  wonders 
of  the  Wady  Magherah.  Turning  to  the 
right  just  at  its  entrance,  we  passed  into 
the  Wady  Mokatteb,  which  is  preemi- 
nently the  "  Written  Valley."  This  wady 
opens  broad  and  smooth  as  a  well-kept 
highway,  winding  round  spur  after  spur 
of  lofty  rocks,  which  exhibit  all  the  usual 
variety  of  color  and  contortion,  and  whose 
deep  shadows  render  walking  in  the 
morning  air  delighted.  Eagerly  on  the 
outlook  for  the  hieroglyphics  wluch  have 
given  to  this  valley  its  name  and  &me,  I 
came  at  length  on  the  first  inscription — 
a  few  lines  of  Arabic  carved  lightly  on 
the  sur&oe  of  the  sandstone  rock.  As 
we  advance,  these  inscriptions  become 
numerous.  For  a  considerable  distance, 
wherever  the  rock  presents  a  smooth 
space  suffidently  accessible,  they  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  found.  They  seem  to 
be  mostly  in  Arabic,  though  some  are  in 
Greek,  and  some  even  in  Latin.  A  part 
of  those  in  Arabic  are  written  in  a  cha- 
racter which  is  now  unknown.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  inscriptions  are  rude 
sketches  of  camels,  asses,  and  other  ani- 
mals; and  not  unfirequently  there  are 
crosses,  showing  that  in  some  cases  at 
least  the  writings  belong  to  Christian 
times. 

At  one  period  great  importance  was 
attached  to  these  inscriptions,  and  high 
expectations  were  formed  as  to  the  dis- 
dosures  which  they  might  contain.  They 
were  supposed  to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  of 
Israelitish  origin,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
some  contemporaneous  records  left  by 
the  chosen  people  on  their  way  to  Sinai 
might  be  found  among  them.  But  the 
light  of  modem  scholarship  has  been 
turned  on  the  writings  in  the  rock,  and 
the  results  have  been  disappointing. 
Many  of  them  have  been  care^ly  copied, 
and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered 
and  interpreted,  they  have  proved  to  be 
neither  so  important  nor  so  interesting  as 


at  one  time  was  anticipated.  Some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  date  back  to  a  period 
earlier  than  Christianity;  but  they  are 
not  Israelitish.  They  were  probably 
written  by  pagans  on  their  way  to  and 
from  some  idolatrous  shrine  among  the 
mountains.  Others  of  them  seem  to  be 
the  work  of  Jewish  and  of  Christian  pil- 
grims to  the  sacred  places  about  Sinai ; 
and  others,  perhaps,  were  written  by 
casual  passers-by.  None  of  them  seem 
to  be  of  any  importance ;  some  are  frivo- 
lous; some  are  worse.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  merely  the  names  of  the 
writers,  or  ordinary  salutations  left  by 
one  solitary  traveller  to  greet  another 
who  might  come  after  him — ^scratched  in 
the  rock,  it  would  seem,  from  the  same 
tendency  in  human  nature  which  leads 
the  modem  tourist  so  often  to  leave  his 
mark  on  interesting  sites  and  objects, 
with  a  record  of  the  date  at  which  he 
made  his  visit.  And  yet,  slight  as  they 
are,  these  records  of  long-past  ages,  and 
of  long-forgotten  men,  covering  the  sides 
of  the  Wady  Mokatteb,  and  found  else- 
where in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  cannot  be  regarded 
with  indifference.  They  have  an  impres- 
sive human  interest  about  them,  standing 
there  from  i^e  to  age  in  their  solitude, 
telling  silently  the  names,  and  uttering 
what  were  once  the  living  feelings  of  an 
old,  old  world.  How  indelible  they  arc ! 
— indelible  as  character,  when  it  too  gets 
written  as  in  stone.  And  apart  from 
sentiment,  one  is  struck  with  the  simple 
fact,  indicating  an  atmosphere  so  singu- 
larly pure  and  dry,  that  these  mere 
scratches  on  a  sandstone  surface  should 
remain  distinct  after  one,  two,  perhaps 
three  thousand  years  of  continual  expos- 
ure. One  recalls,  too,  the  sigh  of  Job, 
"  0  that  my  words  were  now  written !  O 
that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  I  that 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  in  the  rock  forever  T*  and  sees  that 
in  this  way  no  contemptible  immortality 
could  be  secured  for  written  thought — 
though  the  thoughts  so  written  were  sel- 
dom indeed  as  worthy  of  immortality  as 
the  sublime  oracle  which  the  man  of  Uz 
was  so  anxious  to  transmit. 

Having  traversed  and  explored  the 
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Wadj  Mokatteb,  we  passed  the  same 
evening  into  the  Wady  Feiran,  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  there,  in  a 
beautiful  spot  at  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
we  encamped  for  the  night  The  next 
day,  Friday,  the  sixth  of  our  desert  jour- 
ney, our  route  lay  all  forenoon  through 
this  most  lovely  of  all  the  Sinaitic  vales. 
The  Wady  Feiran  is  the  real  oasis  of  the 
Sinai  desert — ^the  joy  to  behold,  and  the 
delight  to  remember,  of  every  pilgrim. 
For  a  few  hours  nothing  attracted  our 
notice  but  the  broad  dry  wady,  winding 
among  bare  lofty  mountains  of  fantastic 
form  and  varied  hue,  similar  to  those 
with  which  we  were  now  familiar.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  scene  began  to  change. 
A  flock  of  goats  appeared,  tended  by  one 
or  two  timid-looking  women,  with  a  few 
children.  Then  we  came  on  what  seemed 
an  island  of  rich  fertility  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  barrenness — ^palms  and 
tamarisks  of  brightest  green,  with  low 
houses,  verdant  gardens,  and  the  working 
beam  of  a  well,  all  enclosed  by  a  rough 
wall.  Bapidly  a  succession  of  such  little 
paradises — ^for  such  they  appeared  to  our 
eyes  after  what  we  had  come  through — 
were  passed  by  us,  each  with  its  group  of 
native  dwellings,  mostly  built  of  stone, 
though  mere  burrowing  holes,  nestling 
under  their  shady  palms,  and  embowered 
among  their  gardens.  The  hearths  were 
often  outside,  and  around  them  we  saw 
the  women  hirstliTig,  cooking,  or  smoking. 
The  men  sometimes  came  forth  to  greet 
the  strangers,  or  to  fraternize  with  friends 
among  our  escort ;  and  the  children  would 
follow  us  a  little  way,  calling  mildly  for 
^  ^  backsheesh. ' '  Occasionally  the  women , 
also,  standing  near  their  doorways,  with 
veiled  faces  half-averted,  and  outstretched 
hands,  would  utter  the  swne  word.  We 
met  many  of  the  latter  going  to  the 
stream  for  water,  or  returning  with  the 
water  carried  in  skins  slung  across  their 
shoulders ;  but  meeting  them  thus,  they, 
with  real  or  affected  modesty,  scarcely 
noticed  us,  or  seemed  to  care  that  we 
should  notice  them.  These  people  are 
not  genuine  Bedouins,  but  an  inferior 
tribe  of  fellaheen,  or  peasants,  who  culti- 
vate dates,  garden  herbs,  and  tobacco, 
"id  rear  flocks  of  goats,  in  the  Wady 


Feir&n,  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Bedouins 
as  lords  superior.  They  seem  a  depressed 
raoe,  and  must  have  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ance,  notwithstanding  the  Arcadian  beau- 
ty of  the  scenes  amidst  which  they  dwell. 
They  are  evidently  no  objects  of  envy, 
but  the  reverse,  to  the  free  Arabs,  who 
pitch  their  black  tents  where  they  please, 
and  live  a  nomad  life  in  the  wilderness 
all  around. 

As  we  rode  along,  we  at  length  en- 
countered the  stream  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  loveliness  and  fertility  of 
this  delightful  valley.  It  is  a  very  tiny 
stream  indeed,  even  at  its  best,  and,  in 
such  a  land  as  ours,  would  be  little 
thought  of;  but  in  these  sterile  solitudes 
such  things  are  differently  esteemed.  I 
chanced  upon  the  water  &rst,  just  where, 
having  pushed  its  way  along  the  sands 
as  far  as  it  could  go,  it  was  disappearing 
in  them  altogether ;  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  words  of  Job,  "My  brethren  have 
dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away.''  A 
little  farther  on  a  cup  could  be  filled ;  and 
the  water,  when  carried  to  the  lips,  was 
delicious.  Farther  still,  and  the  camels' 
feet  could  plash  in  the  ftdler  stream,  and 
they  themselves  drink  their  fill.  It  re- 
quires; no  doubt,  a  little  previous  desert 
experience  to  be  able  to  get  into  a  rapture, 
as  we  almost  did  that  day,  over  the  most 
prosaic  of  highland  bums.  But  we  could 
not  help  lingering  a  little  under  the  syl- 
van shades  of  Feirftn,  filling  our  flasks, 
laving  our  hands  and  brows,  and  rejoic- 
ing once  more  in  the  sweet  music  made 
by  the  ripple  of  a  brook. 

But  we  were  only  "  men"  who  "  oome 
and  go,"  and  so,  leaving  the  brook  to 
"go  on  forever,"  we  resumed  our  journey. 
Another  feature  of  great  interest  in  this 
wady  is  supplied  by  numerous  remains 
of  ancient  hermitages  which  cluster  on 
the  hillsides,  and  by  distinct  traces  of  an 
ancient  city.  The  crumbling  walls  of 
small,  square,  box-like  erections  in  stone 
stud  the  crags,  especially  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  valley,  and,  oflen  at  great 
heights,  occupy  "coignes  of  vantage"  in 
every  direction.  These  were  the  abodes 
of  men  in  the  days  when  fervid  Chris- 
tianity knew  no  better  how  to  exercise 
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itself  than  to  flee  ^m  the  world,  and 
mortify  the  flesh  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
oarth.  The  hermits  lived  also  in  grot^ 
toes  and  cells  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
the  openings  of  many  of  which  are  ob- 
served by  us  as  we  pass.  No  fewer  than 
six  thousand  anchorites  are  said  at  one 
time  to  have  harbored  in  these  retreats, 
which  are  now  so  tenantless  and  still. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley  we 
came  upon  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Feiran, 
or  Paran,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric of  that  name  from  the  fourth  or 
filth  century  on  to  the  eleventh.  The 
bishop  of  Paran  was  the  head  of  the 
Christian  community  which  once  peopled 
the  solitudes  of  Sinai,  and  the  numerous 
monasteries  which  formerly  flourished  in 
the  peninsula  were  subject  to  his  see. 
Some  remains  of  the  episcopal  palace  are 
still  traceable,  but  otherwise  the  ruins  are 
scanty  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rocks  among  which  they  lie.  The  reader 
may  do  well  to  notice  that  this  Paran, 
notwithstanding  the  identity  of  name — 
obviously  a  modification  of  Feirftn,  the 
name  of  the  wady — is  not  always  the 
Paran  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  is 
often  the  wilderness  in  which  the  tribes 
wandered  between  Sinai  and  the  promised 
land. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  and  one  main- 
tained by  high  authorities,  that  the  Wady 
Feir&n  is  identical  with  the  '  Eephidim ' 
of  Scripture,  which  was  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  Israel  before  they  came  to  Horeb, 
the  Mount  of  God.  If  this  opinion  were 
correct,  the  spot  would  be  invested  with 
great  historic  interest;  for  then  this 
would  be  the  scene  of  the  first  great 
battle  under  Joshua, — ^the  memorable 
fight  with  Amalek,  during  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  Hur  stood  on  a  hill-top 
surveying  the  conflict,  and  Aaron  and 
Hur  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  ^  until 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,'  when  Israel 
finally  *  prevailed.**  Here  would  be  the 
hill  on  which  the  prophet  stood,  and  here 
must  have  been  the  altar  which  he  raised 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  and 
which  he  called  ^  Jehovah-nissi.*  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  extremely  doubt- 

*  Exodus  xvii.  8-16. 


fill  whether  Feirin  and  Kephidim  can  be 
the  same.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  from 
the  narrative,  that  Kephidim  was  only 
a  day's  march  from  Sinai,  whereas  the 
Wady  Feiran,  to  such  a  host  as  that  of 
Israel,  must  have  been  at  least  two.  But 
the  most  serious  difiiculty  is  that  at 
Rephidim  ^  there  was  no  water  for  the 
people  to  drink,'f  whereas  the  Wady 
Feiriin  is  the  best  watered  valley  in  the 
whole  route.  Eephidim,  wherever  it  was, 
could  scarcely  have  been  here;  probably 
it  was  in  some  part  of  the  great  Wady 
Es-Sheikh,  which  leads  from  Feiran  to 
Sinai.  And  yet  it  seems  strange  that  so 
remarkable  and  exceptional  a  locality  as 
the  Wady  Feir&n  should  not  be  referred 
to  at  all  in  the  record  of  Israel's  march- 
ings and  encampments.  They  would 
naturally  pass  through  it;  and  if  they 
did,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  it  is 
unaccountable.  But  possibly  they  had 
strong  reasons  for  avoiding  it,  notwith- 
standing its  attractions.  Amalek  may 
have  dwelt  in  the  little  paradise ;  and  in 
the  hope — delusive  as  it  proved — of  not 
requiring  to  fight  with  Amalek,  Israel 
may  have  taken  another  and  less  pleasing 
route. 

Before  leaving  the  Wady  Feir&n,  there 
is  one  more  object  to  which  a  line  or  two 
must  be  devoted.  This  is  Mount  Serbal, 
the  most  magnificent  and  striking  of  all 
the  heights  of  the  peninsula,  the  tradi- 
tional Sinai  itself  not  excepted.  It  shoots 
up  from  behind  the  hills  which  form  the 
immediate  boundary  of  the  vale,  and  is 
approached  by  the  Wady  Alejat,  open- 
ing on  the  right.  Serbal  is  not  by  any 
means  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Sinai- 
tic  clusters,  four  of  the  others  excelling 
it  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  them  (Uni- 
Shomer)  by  more  than  3000  feet.  But 
none  of  them  all  can  rival  Serbal  for  im- 
posing grandeur  and  sublimity.  This  is 
owing  partly  to  the  level  from  which  it 
springs,  but  chiefly  to  its  singular  con- 
formation. It  pierces  the  heavens  in 
enormous  granite  pinnacles,  which  are 
continued  along  an  extensive  ridge  of 
most  irregular  outline,  though  from  most 
points  of  view  five  distinct  summits  can 
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be  distinguished.  From  a  distance,  it 
appears  as  if  this  huge  mass  of  spiked 
crags  could  never  be  scaled  by  human 
climbers ;  and  indeed  only  a  few  travellers 
have  succeeded  in  making  the  ascent. 
Two  of  our  company,  however,  resolved 
to  add  that  number  more  to  the  enter- 
prising few ;  and,  as  the  reward  of  a  long 
day's  arduous  toil,  they  stood  upon  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  Serb^,  and  saw  the 
magnificent  view  which  these  command. 
This  view  they  describe  as  including  the 
entire  peninsula,  from  gulf  to  gulf,  and 
from  the  desert  on  the  north  to  Kas  Abu- 
Mohammed  on  the  south.  It  reveals  the 
whole  lit  of  the  mountain  groups,  and 
their  connecting  wadies,  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  map. 

Serbil — ^as  the  b&l  (Baal)  in  its  name 
may  indicate — ^was  in  all  likelihood  a 
shrine  of  idolatrous  worship  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  awful  grandeur  of  its 
summits  would  be  attractive  to  supersti- 
tion; and  probably  long  before  Moses 
and  the  tribes  of  Israel  looked  upon  its 
hoary  peaks,  primitive  priests  would  offi- 
ciate there,  and  sacrifices  be  offered. 
Some  eminent  scholars  contend  that  it 
must  have  been  the  veritable  Sinai,  the 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  But, 
besides  other  reasons,  to  be  afterwards 
stated,  which  seem  fatal  to  this  view,  it 
may  be  presumed,  I  think,  that  the  very 
fact  of  its  long  connection  with  idolatry 
— which  is  extremely  probable — ^would 
lead  to  its  being  rejected  in  favor  of  some 
other  and  unpolluted  spot  as  the  soene  of 
the  solemn  transaction  between  Jehovah 
and  His  people.  Yet  in  itself,  no  doubt, 
Serb&l  is  one  of  the  noblest  natural  sanc- 
tuaries that  could  anywhere  be  found; 
and,  were  the  question  of  sublimity  alone 
to  be  considered,  the  traditional  and 
generally  accepted  Sinai  could  not  out- 
rival the  claims  of  this  magnificent  com- 
petitor for  the  distinction  of  being  owned 
as  the  *  Mount  of  God.' 

The  Wady  Feirin  conducts  into  the 
Wady  Es-Sheikh,  and  along  the  latter 
we  continue  our  journey  towards  Sinai. 
This  is  the  last  of  the  great  wadies  which 
we  are  required  to  traverse,  and  in 
length  it  is  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
From  the  Wady  Feir&n  it  takes  a  wide 


sweep  to  the  north,  almost  touching  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  east,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  south,  it  ends,  after  many 
windings,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  itself.  This 
is  the  route  which  all  heavy  cavalcades 
are  compelled  to  take,  and  which  must 
certainly  have  been  taken  by  the  Israel- 
ites if  they  had  an  encampment  at  Feiran. 
Irrespective  of  Feir&n,  indeed,  they  must 
have  struck  the  Wady  Es-Sheikh  some- 
where in  its  course,  and  by  it  have  de- 
bouched on  Sinai.  There  is,  however,  a 
shorter  way,  which  branches  off  to  the 
right  by  Wady  Solaf  and  a  romantic 
gorge  called  Nukb  H&wy,  or  ^  Pass  of  the 
Winds,'  which  unencumbered  travellers 
may  follow,  and  which  on  some  accounts 
— especially  on  account  of  the  striking 
fint  view  of  Sinai  which  it  affords — ^is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

Following  the  Wady  Es-Sheikh,  and 
passing  at  one  point  between  two  rocks 
where  the  road  is  contracted  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  gateway,  we  gradually  ascend  a 
wide  plateau,  and  at  length,  on  ground 
considerably  elevated,  and  seemingly  out- 
side the  region  of  great  mountains,  we 
pitch  our  tents  for  the  night  The 
view  back  upon  the  mountains  from  this 
point  is  singularly  fine,  especially  when 
the  sun  goes  down  in  glowing  red  behind 
the  peaks  of  Serblll. 

The  next  morning — Saturday  the  26th 
of  February,  and  the  seventh  day  since  we 
mounted  our  camels — ^we  set  forth  early 
and  with  lively  expectations,  knowing 
that  our  next  encampment  should  be 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Sinai.  We 
skirt  for  several  hours  a  great  mountain 
barrier  to  our  right,  within  which,  we 
know,  the  cluster  to  which  Sinai  belongs 
must  lie.  Biding  forward  alone,  I  eagerly 
look  out  for  some  passage  through  this 
granite  rampart,  which  seems  to  encircle 
and  guard  the  sanctuary  of  €k>d.  At 
length,  after  about  four  hours,  an  open- 
ing is  reached;  and  it  is  veiy  grand 
indeed.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  mountain 
wall;  great  craggy  heights,  rising  sheer 
from  the  sand,  tower  on  either  side,  and 
are  awful  to  look  upon,  while  between 
them  runs  what  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  broad  smooth  highway.     The  stillness 
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18  intense,  and  the  loneliness  is  eerUome, 
The  country  opens  a  little  inside  the  pass, 
and  then,  farther  on,  there  are  other 
masses  of  ragged  hills,  in  the  heart  of 
which  the  Mount  of  Gk>d  must  be  en- 
closed. By  this  route  the  Israelites  must 
have  approached;  and  here,  rather  than 
at  Feir&n,  I  would  (with  Robinson  and 
Burckhardt)  fix  the  site  of  Rephidim 
and  the  clamoring  for  water,  to  appease 
which  Moses  was  sent  forward  to  smite 
the  rock  in  Horeb.  Perhaps  on  one  of 
these  great  rocks  which  we  have  just 
passed,  the  prophet  may  have  stood 
watching  the  fight  with  Amalek,  while 
Aaron  and  Hur  held  up  his  heavy  hands. 
While  I  am  travelling  on  in  this  soli- 
tary scene,  I  discover,  on  looking  behind, 
that  two  females  are  coming  up  rapidly 
in  the  same  direction,  one  of  them  carry- 
ing on  her  shoulder  a  chubby  brown  child 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Where  they 
can  have  come  from  is  a  myste^,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  or 
Bign  of  life  of  any  kind,  in  the  wide  circle 
which  the  eye  takes  in.  They  soon  over- 
take me,  and  b^in,  one  of  them  especially, 
to  accost  me  volubly  in  Arabic;  but  I 
only  catch  the  single  word  ^backsheesh.' 
This  incident  spoils  a  little  the  charm  of 
the  situation ;  but  the  ladies  soon  pass  on, 
and  I  linger  for  my  companions.  When 
they  come  up,  we  rest  for  a  while;  and 
a  few  Arabs,  appearing  from  we  know 
not  where,  gather  about  us,  and  are 
grealy  amused  by  one  of  our  number 
taking  off-hand  portraits  of  some  of  them 
with  his  pencil,  showing  them  a  few 
photographs,  displaying  the  wonders  of 
his  breach-loading  rifie,  and  bringing 
down  with  the  same  a  bottle  placed  at 
some  distance  on  the  sand.  Then  we  set 
forth  again,  and  keep  following  for  hours 
more  the  seemingly  endless  windings  of 
the  great  Wady  Es-Sheikh,  getting  more 
and  more  involved  among  the  mountains, 
but  ever  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
that  the  next  turning  will  reveal  to  us 
the  Mount  of  €rod.  In  course  of  the 
afternoon  we  pass  the  w^ly  (tomb)  which 
gives  the  wady  its  name,  the  restingplace 
of  a  great  sheikh  called  SUleh,  who  flour- 
ished in  unknown  antiquity,  and  of  whom 
the  Arabs  speak  as  a  companion  of  Mo- 


hammed and  of  Moses  1  His  grave  is  a 
very  sacred  place  in  their  eyes.  In  pass- 
ing the  wely,  they  usually  pause  to  say  a 
prayer,  or  enter  it  to  hang  up  some  rag 
of  a  votive  offering.  Once  a  year  the 
TowS.rah  tribe  assembles  here  for  a  kind 
of  religious  festival,  which  lasts  for  three 
days,  and  is  the  only  thing  resembling 
united  worship  which  seems  to  exist 
among  them. 

When  the  sheikh's  tomb  has  been  left 
behind,  other  windings  of  the  long  wady 
still  await  us ;  but  at  length,  as  the  day 
begins  to  decline,  the  track  takes  one  of 
its  sharp  and  sudden  turnings  to  the  left, 
and,  passing  between  two  considerable 
heights,  we  see  before  us  the  side  of  a 
rugged  mountain,  which  rises  abruptly 
from  a  great  plain  stretching  away  in  its 
front,  to  our  right.  This  mountainside 
overhangs  a  little  wady,  into  which  we 
wheel,  turning  again  to  our  left.  Look- 
ing up  the  wady,  we  descry,  at  no  great 
distance,  certain  tall  cypresses  raising 
their  dark  green  heads  above  some  other 
trees  of  a  brighter  hue.  Beyond  the 
trees  we  see  the  walls  and  the  flat  roof  of 
a  large  gray  building.  We  instantly 
recognisEe  tlw  Convent  of  St,  Catherine, 
and  know  that  we  must  stand  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Holy  Mount.  We  find 
our  tents  pitched  in  a  small  enclosure 
close  to  the  base  of  the  commanding 
height  which  met  our  view  on  entering 
the  wady,  and  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
which  grows  upon  us  every  moment.  We 
ask  its  name,  and  are  answered — ^  Sinai  1' 
Then  we  gaze  upon  its  frowning  preci- 
pices with  emotions  which  are  better  not 
expressed.  We  have  only  time  to  take  in 
the  general  features  of  the  scene,  when 
the  quickly  descending  twilight  clothes 
it  all  in  sombre  shadow.  We  withdraw 
into  our  tents,  but  are  soon  tempted  forth 
again  to  gaxe  on  the  dark  cliffs  sharply 
outlined  on  a  sky  filled  with  the  soft 
light  of  stars.  And  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep,  that  Saturday  night,  we  feel  the 
impression  of  the  spot  which  has  beheld 
the  most  sublime  and  momentous  event, 
save  one,  in  all  the  history  of  our  world, 
— an  event  which  has  influenced  man- 
kind more  than  any  other,  save  that  one, 
that  ever  was  transacted  on  earth's  surface* 
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The  next  day  was  Sabbath,  and  we 
made  it  a  day  of  quiet  rest  and  reflection 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Sinai.  At 
our  worship,  the  Scriptures  bearing  on 
the  giving  of  the  law  were  read  with  an 
interest,  and  a  vividness  of  conception  in 
regard  to  ail  the  associated  circumstances, 
such  as  no  other  sanctuary  could  half  so 
well  have  aided  to  produce.  And  the 
reader  can  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  to  sing  the  noble  stanzas  of  the  68th 
psalm,  in  which  the  lines  come  in-— 

'  This  Sinai  shook  before  the  Lord, 
The  God  of  Israel  *— 

while  the  strain  was  re-echoed  from  the 
sides  of  Sinai  itself.  We  only  left  our 
encampment  on  the  Sabbath  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  neighboring  convent,  where 
we  heard  that  there  would  be  service 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Church  at  two  o'clock.  This  service  we 
attended,  and  then  arranged  with  the 
monks  to  furnish  us  with  guides  for  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. Some  account  of  what  we  saw  in 
the  convent  may  be  afterwards  intro- 
duced; but  I  shall  now  finish  what  I 
have  got  to  say  concerning  the  Mount  of 
Gk)d,  and  the  expedition  made  by  us  to 
its  sacred  summits. 

Sinai,  or  Horeb— for  into  the  nice,  and, 
on  the  whole,  immaterial  question  as  to 
the  exact  appropriation  of  these  two 
terms  I  shall  not  enter,  but  shall  venture 
to  use  them  indiscriminately,  believing 
that  the  identity  of  the  Mount  of  the 
Law  must  be  settled  on  broader  grounds 
— Sinai  or  Horeb  is  to  be  conceived  of 
as  a  great  insolated  mountain  mass,  of 
singular  ruggedness,  rising  very  steeply 
from  the  wadies  which  separate  it  on 
every  side  from  the  neighbouring  emi- 
nences. Its  ground-plan^  so  to  speak, 
forms  a  longish  parallelogram — say  of  a 
mile  and  a  half — ^lying  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  The  wady  running  up  to 
the  convent  bounds  it  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  lies  the  Wady  El- 
Leja.  From  its  lower  end,  looking  north- 
west, there  extends  a  long  wide  plain, 
bordered  right  and  left  by  considerable 
hills.  This  is  the  plain  called  Er-Kd.hah, 
the  Plain  of  Best;  and  it  is  one  of  the 


most  essential  features  of  the  place.  At 
the  upper  end,  f^ain,  looking  south-east, 
is  the  Wady  Seb3.yeh,  which,  joining  itself 
to  another,  runs  around  that  extremity 
of  the  mountain.  The  whole  of  this 
isolated  mass  rises  to  a  great  height ;  but 
it  has  two  conspicuous  summits, — one 
near  its  upper  end,  which  is  Jehel  Moitsa, 
the  traditional  Mount  of  Moses ;  and  one 
immediately  overlooking  the  plain  of 
K&hah  at  its  other  end,  which  is  Jebel 
Sufsafeh,  the  Mount  of  the  Willows. 
Jebel  Mousa,  the  highest  summit,  is 
7564  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
Jebel  Sufsi&h  is  a  little  over  7000. 
Between  these  two  summits  are  numerous 
hollows  and  basin-like  depressions,  with 
wild,  solitary  glens. 

But  is  this  really  the  *  Mount  of  God  *? 

This  question  has  been  keenly  debated, 
and  a  great  amount  of  learning  and  specu- 
lation has  been  expended  in  seeking  to 
bring  it  to  an  issue.  I  shall  not  quote 
authorities  on  the  subject,  but  state 
briefly  the  results  of  some  reading,  and 
of  observation  on  the  spot.  Almost  all 
the  great  heights  of  the  peninsula  have 
had  some  -to  contend  for  them  as  being 
each  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  law. 
Some  put  in  a  claim  for  Serb§.l,  some  for 
St.  Catherine,  some  for  Um-Shomer, 
some  for  Jebel  Mousa,  some  for  Sufkiifeh, 
and  some  for  the  last  two  taken  together. 
Were  the  highest  mountain  to  be  chosen, 
or  the  naturally  grandest,  the  traditional 
Sinai  could  not  be  successfully  defended ; 
for  Serbal  is  certainly  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  heights,  and  both  St. 
Catherine  and  Um-Shomer,  which  are 
near  the  traditional  mountain,  excel  it  in 
elevation — ^the  former  being  8700  feet 
high,  and  the  latter  9300,  while  Jebel 
Mousa  is  only  7564.  But  the  rival 
claims  must  be  disposed  of  in  another 
way.  They  must  be  tested  by.  tradition, 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tive, and  Dy  the  suitableness  to  these  re- 
quirements of  the  diflierent  places  in 
favor  of  which  prftensions  have  been 
urged. 

On  this,  as  on  many  matters,  tradition 
gives  an  uncertain  sound;  but  at  least 
the  balance  of  traditional  testimony  may 
be  said  to  be  in  favor  of  Sinai  or  Horeb, 
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the  chief  summit  of  which  has  borne  the 
name  of  the  great  lawgiver,  and  been 
recognised  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 
as  the  scene  of  his  communings  with 
God,  from  a  remote  antiquity.  As 
regards  the  Bible  narrative,  its  require- 
ments are  essentially  three : — (1)  A  sub- 
lime and  commanding  height,  on  which 
Moses  met  with  Ood,  and  where,  ap- 
parently, he  was  beyond  the  sight  of  the 
people ;  (2)  an  extensive  plain,  on  which 
the  hoata  of  Israel  could  assemble,  and 
where  they  could  both  hear  the  *Ten 
Words'  of  the  law  proclaimed  to  them, 
and  see  the  divine  manifestations  on  the 
mountain-top  with  which  the  words  were 
accompanied;  and  (3)  this  plain  so  close 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  latter  rising  so 
sheerly  from  the  plain,  that  the  people 
were  in  danger  of  *  touching'  the  moun- 
tain, and  required  to  be  kept  back. 
These  being  the  requirements  of  the 
divine  record,  how  are  they  satisfied  by 
the  various  localities  whicn  have  been 
contended  for  as  being,  each  of  them,  the 
veritable  Mount  of  God?  They  are  best 
satisfied — ^I  think  they  are-on^  satisfied 
— ^by  the  isolated  mountain-mass  which 
has  been  described  above,  and  which  has 
so  long  been  known  as  Sinai  or  Horeb. 
At  Serb&l,  at  St.  Catherine,  at  Um- 
Shomer,  we  have  indeed  mountains  suffi- 
ciently sublime ;  but  none,  of  them  has  a 
valley  near  it  on  which  all  the  people 
could  have  been  marshalled,  much  less  a 
valley  running  close  up  to  its  precipitous 
sides,  and  realizing  the  idea  of  a  '  mount 
that  might  be  touched.'  But  at  Horeb 
all  the  conditions  are  singularly  met. 
The  mountain  is  there  standing  apart  in 
solitary  grandeur.  The  plain  of  Er- 
Kahah,  stretching  away  from  its  very 
base,  presents  a  clear  space  from  three  to 
four  miles  long,  and  perhajps  half  a  mile 
broad,  on  which  a  greater  host  than  that 
of  Israel  could  easily  have  stood.  The 
mountain  rises  from  the  plain  with  the 
steepness  of  a  wall,  and  around  its  base 
runs  a  remarkable  natural  barrier,  which 
may  have  served  to  keep  the  people  from 
that  too  near  approach  which  was  for- 
bidden. And  then,  in  virtue  of  its  two 
summits,  Horeb  fulfils  the  seemingly  im- 


possible conditions  of  presenting  at  once 
a  mountain  invisible  from  the  plain,  and 
one  which  from  every  part  of  it  can  be 
/w//^  seen, — ^the  one  for  the  communings 
between  Moses  and  Jehovah,  which  were 
out  of  the  people^s  sight;  and  the  other 
for  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  was 
plainly  done  from  a  point  distinctly  in 
their  view.  Standing  on  Jebel  Mousa, 
no  part  of  the  plain  is  seen ;  standing  on 
Sufs&feh,  the  whole  of  it  is  conmianded. 
Some,  indeed,  contend  that  Jebel 
Mousa  alone  was  the  scene  of  the  great 
transaction.  But  if  so,  the  people  could 
not  have  stood  on  Er-R&hah,  the  great 
plain,  but  must  have  been  assembled  in 
the  Wady  Sebilyeh,  around  the  base  of 
Jebel  Mousa,  and  in  view  of  its  summit, 
— a  wady  so  contracted  and  so  rough  as 
by  no  means  to  furnish  so  likely  a  place 
for  the  encampment,  and  not  sweeping  in 
so  directly  on  the  mountain  as  to  give 
any  occasion  for  a  prohibition  against 
*  touching'  it.  Jebel  Mousa  itself,  ac- 
cordingly, does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  But  if  we  take  Horeb  as  a 
whole,  everything  is  intelligible.  This  is 
the  view  adopted,  and  even  too  elaborate- 
ly and  ingeniously  argued  for,  by  Mr. 
Sandie,  in  his  able  work  on  Horeb  and 
Jerusalem.  It  commends  itself  very 
strongly  to  one  who  examines  the  sacred 
text  upon  the  spot.  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  correct  view.  Sinai  or  Horeb  is  the 
true  Mount  of  the  Law.  On  Jebel 
Moiisa,  its  remoter  summit,  the  inter- 
views between  Grod  and  His  servant  took 
place.  There  the  forty  days  were  spent ; 
and  while  there,  all  that  was  passing  in 
the  camp  was  hidden  from  Moses,  so 
that,  when  he  and  Joshua  were  descend- 
ing from  the  mountain,  and  heard  the 
shouting  of  the  people  around  the  golden 
calf,  they  could  not  divine  the  cause  of 
these  shoutings  till  they  had  reached  the 
plain.  But  when  the  law  was  proclaimed, 
then  Jehovah  came  forward  to  Sufs&feh, 
the  summit  immediately  overhanging  the 
camp  upon  the  plain ;  and  there,  out  of 
the  clouds  which  all  could  see,  the  ^  Ten 
Words '  were  thundered  in  a  voice  which 
all  could  hear. —  United  Preshi/terian 
Magazine^  Edinburgh. 
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"THIS  IS  MY  REST." 

Psalm  cxxxlL  14. 
BY  J.  R. 


BY  nature  rained  and  undone; 
Reooveiy  in  Christ  begun, 
Pardon  for  every  contrite  one — 
This  is  my  rest. 

^0  know  I  liave  a  steadfast  Friend 
Who  will  in  every  strait  defend, 
And  love  me  even  to  the  end — 
This  is  my  rest. 

To  wear  no  other  yoke  but  His, 
To  hear  the  Spirit  whisper  this: 
«Th'  eternal  God  thy  refuge  is"— 
This  is  my  rest. 

Renouncing  all  that  I  have  done, 
To  plead  no  merit  of  my  own. 
But  cling  to  sovereign  grace  alone — 
This  is  my  rest. 

To  feel  that  all  my  sins  and  cares 
I  cast  on  Him  who  freely  bears, 
And  in  His  human  nature  shares — 
This  is  my  rest. 

To  tread  Death's  valley,  not  alone; 
To  feel  my  hand  within  His  own. 
To  raise  me  when  my  strength  is  gone— 
This  is  my  rest. 

And  when  I  reach  the  other  side. 
And  join  with  spirits  glorified 
To  praise  the  Lamb,  for  me  who  died, — 
This  is  my  rest. 
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IT.>*BOSWORTH.  1486. 


IN  our  basty  yisits  to  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  England,  we  have  now  reached 
one  where  the  circumstances  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  caused  any  of 
the  battles  we  have  heretofore  enumerated ; 
and  which  is  more  remarkable  from  the 
facts  which  led  to  it,  and  the  results  which 
flowed  from  it,  than  from  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, or  the  military  skill  displayed. 
For  mere  than  two  generations,  the  coun- 
try was  torn  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
great  families  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  each 
one  claiming,  and  each  by  turn  ascending 
the  throne. 

During  forty  years  blood  flowed  pro- 
fusely, and  lovely  roses  became  the  em- 
blems of  terrible  hatred  and  strife.  Horrors 
seemed  to  culminate  when  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  one  of  the  Yorkists,  after  a 
long  course  of  crime — one  dreadful  deed 
leading  to  another — ^went  so  far  as  to  mur- 
der two  young  children,  his  nephews,  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  crown.  It  was 
he  who  became  the  notorious  Richard  III. 
In  person,  he  was  hump-backed,  ungainly 
and  exceedingly  ugly,  but  a  thousand 
times  blacker  is  the  portrait  of  his  mind. 
Wily,  treacherous  and  cruel,  he  seemed  to 
care  for  nothing  but  his  own  personal  am- 
biUons,  and  was  possessed  of  not  even  natu- 
ral affections,  or  common  humanity.  Those 
courtiers  whom  he  kept  about  him,  he 
held  only  through  their  fear  or  their 
avarice ;  even  the  worst  among  them  shud- 
dered at  the  remembrance  of  his  iniquity, 
and,  although  monarch  of  the  land,  he  did 
not  possess  the  respect  of  a  single  subject. 


His  dark  career,  however,  did  not  last 
long. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  English  channel 
a  quiet  man  was  living  in  retirement, 
looking  at  the  throne  from  afar,  only  wait- 
ing till  the  time  should  arrive  when  he 
could  feel  safe  in  claiming  it  for  himself. 
This  was  Henry  of  Richmond,  son  of 
Edmund  Tudor  and  Margaret,  great  grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  son  of 
Edward  III., — a  member  of  the  family  of 
Lancaster,  with  many  friends  ready  to 
support  his  pretensions  against  those  of 
such  a  monster  as  the  present  king.  He 
waited  patiently  till  Richard  had  reigned 
for  two  years,  when  the  murders,  by  means 
of  which  he  had  gained  the  crown,  had 
been  followed  by  others — ^that  of  his  own 
brother,  of  a  brave  and  wise  nobleman, 
and  of  one  who  was  his  faithful  friend  as 
long  as  Richard  trusted  him — and  then  he 
struck  his  blow. 

The  little  village  of  Harfleur,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  Henry  V.  had  won  the 
battle  which  prepared  him  for  the  triumph 
at  Ajincourt,  saw  another  adventurer,  not 
now  at  the  end,  but  at  the  commencement 
of  his  undertaking.  He  set  sail  from  thence 
with  about  two  thousand  men,  and,  after 
six  days  sailing,  reach  the  port  of  Milford 
Haven,  in  Wales.  Richard,  meanwhile, 
had  received  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
this  new  enemy,  but  did  not  know  at  what 
point  he  would  be  attacked,  and  had  erected 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  stationing 
.scouts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
with  instructions  to  inform  him  immedi- 
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ately  upon  the  arriyal  of  Henry.  The 
first  news  he  received  was  that  the  in- 
vaders were  on  their  march  through  Wales, 
and  that,  so  far  from  showing  any  resist- 
ance, all  the  troops  in  that  part  of  the 
country  were  joining  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, while  symptoms  of  discontent  were 
BO  clearly  visible  in  all  around  him,  that 
he  had  little  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  stand  by  him.  Almost  his  only 
manly  quality  was  bravery ;.  and  although 
when  bravery  comes  from  desperation  it  is 
hardly  to  be  praised,  we  must  give  Richard 
credit  for  manifesting  a  fair  share  of  that. 

On  Bosworth  field,  near  Leicester,  the 
two  armies  met ;  the  principal  combatants 
themselves  leading  their  forces.  The  day 
was  the  22d  of  August.  Henry's  numbers 
had  increased  to  six  thousand.  Richard 
had  twice  as  many  troops,  but  Henry's 
followed  him  eagerly,  while  Richard's 
had  no  affection  for  him,  or  special  ambi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  result  of  the  en- 
counter. Moreover,  stationed  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  hostile  camp,  was  Lord 
Stanley  with  seven  thousand  men,  nomi- 
nally attached  to  Richard,  but  really,  with 
strategy  almost  equal  to  the  king's,  in  such 
a  position  as  easily  to  join  whichever  side 
should  win  the  day.  Of  this  intention 
Richard  was  well  aware;  but  he  appeared 
not  to  notice  it,  perhaps  because  he  feared 
to  discourage  those  who  did  remain  by 
him,  perhaps  because  he  was  confident  of 
victory,  and  promised  himself  complete 
revenge  a  little  later.  At  all  events,  he 
hastened  to  bring  on  the  engagement, 
taking  his  own  position  in  the  main  part 
of  the  army,  and  leaving  his  wings  in 
reserve,  to  be  led  on  by  other  commanders. 

Richmond's  van,  consisting  of  archers, 
was  led  by  Oxford;  the  right  and  left 
wings  by  other  noblemen ;  he  himself  was 
in  as  prominent  a  place  as  Richard.  Very 
soon  after  the  battle  opened,  Lord  Stan- 
ley's watchful  eye  saw  how  matters  were 
turning,  and  he  went  over  with  all  his 
men  to  Richmond's  side.    This  movement, 


for  which  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
were  unprepared,  though  it  took  none  of 
the  leaders  by  surprise,  was  not  lost  upon 
Henry's  men,  whose  courage  and  hopes  it 
greatly  raised,  while  it  extinguished  the 
last  gleam  of  animation  in  the  royal  host. 
Richard,  rendered  fairly  desperate,  cast  a 
rapid  glance  about  the  field,  and,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  exultation,  saw  Henry  quite 
unprotected,  at  no  great  distance.  Quick 
as  a  fiash  he  made  a  dash  at  him,  with  the 
cry  of  "Treason I"  killed  his  standard- 
bearer,  unhorsed  another  attendant,  and 
struck  at  his  would-be  successor  himself. 

But  he  had  completed  his  list  of  mur- 
ders;* Sir  William  Stanley  warded  off  the 
blow,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  Richard 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  vengeance ; 
he  had  gone  to  answer  for  his  crimes  before 
the  bar  of  God.  The  crown  he  wore  in  the 
battle  fell  from  his  head,  and  was  trampled 
upon  by  the  crowd  for  a  few  moments, 
till  some  one  put  it  upon  Richmond's  head, 
and  the  shout  arose,  ''Long  live  King 
Henry." 

''That  night,"  says  Charles  Dickens, 
''  a  horse  was  led  up  to  the  Church  of  the 
Gray  Friars,  at  Leicester,  across  whose 
back  was  tied,  like  some  worthless  sack, 
a  naked  body,  brought  there  for  burial. 
It  was  the  body  of  the  last  of  the  Planta- 
genet  line.  King  Richard  III.,  usurper  and 
murderer,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years." 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  was  known  thence- 
forth as  Henry  YII.,  first  of  the  Tudor 
monarchs;  and,  although  he  was  not  all 
that  enthusiastic  hearts  at  first  supposed 
him  to  be,  yet  in  his  reign  of  twenty-three 
years,  the  kingdom  made  great  progress 
in  various  departments;  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  ready 
for  the  Reformations,  political  and  reli- 
gious, which  characterized  the  reigns  of 
his  son  Henry  YIIL,  and  his  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
administration  of  the  victor  at  Bosworth. 
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OUR  BOBBY; 

OR,    TOUNG    AHBBIOA. 
BY  J.  P.  m'coRD. 


OUR  BOBBY  is  our  hope  and  pride, 
A  shrewd  and  earnest  soul  is  he ; 
There's  not  a  gift  to  him  denied 
That  might  not  for  a  blessing  be. 

But  ten  brief  years  he  yet  has  seen, 
Though  one  who  should  his  temper  try, 

Or  judge  him  by  his  port  and  mien, 
Might  think  I  thus  his  age  belie. 

For  sovereign  nature,  at  his  birth, 
Somehow  reversed  her  ancient  plan, 

And  gave  him  to  our  teeming  earth 
A  little  less  mature  than  man. 

While  yet  a  nursling  on  the  knee. 
His  mother's  hair  he  rudely  tore, 

That  all  his  staring  friends  might  see 
What  force  his  little  body  bore. 

And  soon  his  artful  spirit  learned 
To  try  with  tears  to  win  his  way ; 

And  so  the  question  oft  returned, 
Whose  will  should  rule,  and  whose  obey? 

Denied  or  crossed,  with  stamp  and  roar 
He  made  his  protest  and  appeals. 

Or  fell  at  length  upon  the  floor. 
And  beat  it  bravely  with  his  heels. 

He  thus,  as  seasons  came  and  went, 
Himself  asserted  more  and  more  | 

And  all  his  nature  took  a  bent 
More  like  to  what  it  was  before. 

And  now,  what  more  for  him  to  know? 

What  higher  wisdom  to  attain? 
We  all,  you  see,  are  old  and  slow. 

And  all  our  lessons  weak  and  vain. 

Is  he  in  books  not  deep  enough? 

All  sober  books  to  him  are  dull  | 
We  hence  forbear,  nor  try  to  stuff 

More  learning  in  so  full  a  skull. 


When  some  good  neighbor  calls  around, 
And  sits  awhile  in  friendly  way. 

The  boy,  to  show  his  head  is  sound. 
Leaves  not  his  father  much  to  say. 

If  grandma  at  the  door-way  stops, 
He  sets  for  her  the  splinted  chair, 

Then  in  the  cushioned  rocker  drops. 
And  seesaws  with  contented  air. 

At  table  just  before  the  rest. 

He  frankly  tells  what  he  would  wish ; 
Or  if  he  fears  to  miss  the  best. 

He  dives  at  once  into  the  disb. 

Such  manners  from  the  street  were  brought, 
A  school  where  he  has  studied  well 

More  th&n  his  parents  yet  have  thought. 
And  more  than  he  would  dare  to  tell. 

With  not  a  change  upon  his  cheeks, 
(And  who  are  near  he  little  cares,) 

The  jest  indelicate  he  speaks. 
And  roundly  as  a  pirate  swears. 

With  hands  in  pockets,  and  a  lay 
Loud  whistling  as  he  loiters  by ; 

His  look  and  manner  seem  to  say, 
For  man  or  devil  what  care  I  ? 

Where  crowds  collect,  or  passers  glide, 
No  louder  voice  than  his  you  hear ; 

He  rudely  elbows  age  aside. 
And  wards  reproof  with  laugh  and  leer. 

When  night  has  drawn  her  curtain  round, 
He  loves,  more  than  the  quiet  home. 

The  place  where  vulgar  wits  are  found, 
And  modest  virtue  fears  to  come. 

Tobacco  I  0,  vnthout  the  plant 

What  boy  could  perfect  manhood  show? 
When  first  our  Bobby  felt  its  want 

I  fear  his  mother  does  not  know. 
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His  mother  is  a  woman,  sir, 
Creation's  oddest,  weakest  thing; 

Vltj  trust  his  secrets  then  to  her, 
Or  dangle  at  her  apron-string? 

Tobaccol  Why  our  loathing  speak, 
Or  give  it  all  its  just  abase? 

He  still  with  that  will  swell  his  cheek, 
And  flirt  around  its  murky  juice. 

We  turn  to  sports;  for  greater  cbamiB 
Has  ball  for  him,  and  gun,  and  net, 

Than  houest  trades  that  nerve  the  arms. 
Or  fields  where  hardy  yeomen  sweat. 

But  0,  a  horse!  he  loves  a  horse: 
He  stirs  bis  mettle  as  he  drives. 
And  lays  his  Speed  along  the  course 

As  if  the  beast  bad  many  lives. 

Rein  out  your  team  with  rapid  hand, 
AU  risk  to  life  or  wheel  to  shun, 

For  no  two  horses,  understand, 
Can  hold  the  track  against  his  one. 


Look  not  for  him  to  tnm  or  bend, 
He  goes  the  way  his  face  is  set. 

And  ere  he  well  has  reached  his  end 
He  starts  for  something  further  yeL 

As  restless  as  the  troubled  deep. 
It  ever  seems  his  waking  care, 

May  he  but  some  advantage  reap. 
Where  next  to  push,  or  what  to  dors. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  should  the  son 
Soon  slip  into  the  father's  boots, 

That  he  the  faonsehold  car  may  run, 
And  regulate  the  home  pdrsnits. 

Our  Bob  is  such;  and  on  each  hand 
How  many  like  to  him  appear, 

A  race,  the  wonder  of  our  land, 
As  grown  beyond  their  time  and  sphere ! 

If  while  onr  nation  still  is  young, 
Our  boys  so  much  surpass  the  men, 

When  round  a  few  more  years  have  swung, 
0,  what,  good  friend,  shall  boys  be  then  f 


WONDERS  OF  THE  SEA. 


I. — Little  Livb  Candles. 

PERHAPS  you'll  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
candles  coming  out  of  the  sea,  live 
ones,  too.  And  I  fear  you'll  hardly  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you,  that  not  only  candles, 
bat  quart  bottles,  can  be  had  for  the  gatb- 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  the  Indians  who 

live  on  the  shore,  get  their  supply  of  light 

for  tlw  winter  evouings ;  and  I  may  as  w*U 

that  the  candles  are  small 

that  they  bum  readily. 

h  ore  very  fond  of  coming 

he  water  when  the  moon 

imnlight  nights,  the  Indian 

anoe,  and  very  softly  steals 

He  holds  in  his  baud  a 

big  enough  to  be  great- 

nmmon  combs.    The  teeth 

rp  bones,  or  pcnnted  nails. 


When  the  Indian  gets  among  the  pretty 
fish  playing  in  the  moonlight,  he  sweeps 
bis  tremendous  comb  through  the  water 
with  all  big  strength,  bringing  it  np  half- 
full  of  fish,  sticking  to  the  dreadful  teeth. 
Holding  it  over  the  canoe,  he  gives  it  a 
rap,  and  the  fish  fall  off.  Thus  he  keeps 
on  till  his  boat  is  full  of  the  silvery  little 
fellows. 

The  next  thing  is  to  dry  them,  and  this 
the  squaws  do,  by  stringing  them  on  to  a 
stick,  running  it  through  their  eyes,  and 
hanging  them  up  in  the  wig;wam  to  dry 
and  smoke. 

The  upper  part  of  an  Indian  wigwam  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to  smoke  things, 
for  it  is  always  thick  with  smoke.  When 
the  beautiful  little  fish  are  all  dry,  and 
shrivelled  up,  the  squaws  take  a  long 
wooden  needle,  threaded  with  a  stringy 
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bark,  and  draw  it  throuj^h  the  fish,  from 
head  to  tail.  That  is  for  the  wick,  and  the 
fish  is  so  fat  it  will  bum  like  a  candle. 

Not  all  of  them  are  burned,  howe?er; 
the  Indians  like  them  to  eat,  and  when 
they  have  enough  laid  up  for  that  purpose, 
they  make  oil- of  the  rest,  by  heating  and 
pressing. 

Then  comes  the  need  of  something  to 
hold  oil ;  and,  as  I  haye  said,  they  have 
only  to  gather  them  out  of  the  sea,  to  have 
all  the  quart  bottles  they  want.  These 
vegetable  bottles  are  the  hollow  stems  of  a 
water  plant,  which  grows  very  large,  and 
near  the  root  swells  out  into  a  natural 
bottle.  The  Indians  cut  off  the  stem,  fill 
them  with  oil,  and  cork  them  up. 

There  is  another  article  of  food  the  In- 
dians get  from  the  seft,  only  the  squaws 
have  to  get  them,  for  an  Indian  thinks  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  do  so.  I  never 
heard  of  any  of  them  refusing  to  eat  them, 
however. 

How  do  you  think  it  would  feel,  when 
you  were  lying  quietly  in  bed  at  home,  to 
have  a  big  stick  pushed  under  you,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  be  jerked  up  through  the  top 
of  the  house,  out  into  the  light,  and  then 
be  seised  by  a  big  red  giant,  and  thrown 
into  a  horrid  basket,  with  other  stolen 
children  ? 

That's  just  what  happens  to  the  poor 
little  clams,  who  live  in  the  sand-bank  on 
the  sea-shore.  When  the  water  is  over 
the  sand,  Mr.  Clam  buries  himself  two  feet 
deep.  By  and  by  the  water  goes  back, 
and  leaves  the  beach  bare.  Now  if  the 
clam  would  only  keep  quiet,  he  could  never 
be  found,  but  he  has  a  funny  fashion  of 
spirting  up  little  jets  of  sea  water,  several 
inches  high. 

The  squaw  takes,  a  long  stick  and  goes 
after  him.  When  he  spirts  up  the  water, 
she  pushes  the  stick  under,  and  just  pries 
him  out,  then  grabs  him,  and  throws  him 
into  her  basket. 

I  don^t  suppose  he's  much  frightened  at 

first,  for  he  has  a  good  strong  shell,  like 

an  oyster  shell,  you  know,  and  he  just 

shuts  it  up,  certain  that  no  one  can  open 
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it.  No  knife  can  get  in,  and  he's  almost 
as  safe  as  if  he  were  locked  up  in  a  big 
castle. 

But  that  don't  worry  Madam  Squaw. 
She  knows  a  very  cunning  trick  to  make 
the  gentleman  open  his  shell.  She  merely 
lays  him  carefully  on  a  pile  of  red-hot 
stones,  and  sits  down  with  a  sharp  stick  in 
her  hand,  to  wait  till  he  chooses  to  open. 

She  don't  wait  long,  for  the  heat  soon 
goes  through  his  shell,  and  Mr.  Clam  finds 
it  intolerably  close. 

'*  Whew!"  he  says  to  himself,  (at  least  I 
suppose  he  does,)  'Hhis  is  getting  a  little 
too  hot  I  I  don't  hear  any  noise,  and  I 
guess  the  red  giant  has  gone  away.  I 
must  have  a  sniff  of  fresh  air." 

So  he  opens  his  shell  a  little,  when  wily 
Madam  Squaw  just  pushes  her  stick  into 
the  door,  and  he  can't  shut  it  again.  Then 
she  takes  a  knife  and  gets  him  out— dead, 
of  course. 

When  she  has  a  pile  of  them,  she  takes 
a  long  wooden  needle,  with  a  string  for 
thread,  strings  them  just  like  dried  apples, 
and  hangs  them  up  to  smoke  in  her  smoke- 
house—the top  of  the  wigwam. 

Madam  Squaw  has  to  prepare  a  good 
many  strings  of  dried  dams  before  sum- 
mer is  over,  or  else  she  and  her  babies 
would  starve  in  winter,  and  they  don't 
like  starving  any  better  than  you  do,  if 
they  do  eat  such  horrible  looking  things. 

I  suppose  you'd  cUmest  starve  before 
you  could  eat  the  dried  clams,  for  white 
people,  who  have  tasted  them,  say  they 
taste  like  old  rope,  flavored  with  tar.  I 
don't  believe  you'd  like  that  very  much. 

II. — HuoQiD  TO  Dbath. 

Can  you  imagine  how  a  spider  would 
look,  five  feet  high? 

"Ugh I"  did  you  say?  Well,  you'd  say 
it  louder  and  more  emphatically  if  you 
could  see  the  creature  that  looks  like  a 
spider  five  feet  high  when  he  takes  a 
promenade  away  down  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

I'm  sure  I'm  glad  he  has  to  stay  down 
in  the  ocean,  and  can't  come  up  on  the 
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land,  for  I  IwTe  no  wish  to  Bee  him, 
bad  enough  to  read  about  him, 

Ue  isn't  obliged  to  walk,  he  can  sn 
or  olimb  the  itrught  aide  of  a  rock,  aa  &  fl; 
can  oUmb  a  wall,  with  perfect  ease.    II 
ia   called    bj  fishermea    a  "  manaucker, 
though,  in  the  booka,  his  name  ie  Ootopui 

He  ia  an  odd  looking  creature.  In  the 
centre  ia  a  round  bodj,  nearlj  all  mouth 
and  aticking  out  every  way  from  bis  body 
like  the  raya  of  a  star,  are  eight  horribli 
anus.  These  armB  are  flat,  and  tough  like 
leather, — indeed  the  whole  creature  hasn't 
a  bone  in  him  I  believe;  and  there  are 
three  rows  of  suckers  the  whole  length  of 

Some  of  the  suolcers  are  as  large  as  an 
egg  cap.  When  he  aeiiea  anything  with 
his  arm,  every  sucker  fastens  itself  tightly 
to  the  victim,  and  there's  no  way  to  get 
them  off  bnt  to  out  off  the  arm  iteelf. 

He's  too  lazy  to  bunt  for  his  food,  so  he 
lies  quiet  in  the  water,  with  his  body 
perhaps  under  a  stone,  for  he  can  squeeie 
himself  flat  aa  a  pancake,  with  his  arms 
floating  carelessly  around. 

Then  he  looks  exactly  like  certMn  planta 
that  grow  in  the  sea,  and  the  fish  bmsh  by 
him;  but  the  instant  one  touches  one  of  the 
dreadful  arms,  it  fastens  on  him,  drags  him 
up  to  the  creature's  mouth  and  eramshim  in. 
I  told  yon  he  waa  called  a  manancker. 
That  ia  because  of  a  dreadful  habit  he  has 
of  winding  hia  horrible  arms  around  a 
man  if  be  cbuices  to  bathe  in  his  neighbor- 
hood.    If  the  unfortunate  man  haa  no 
weapons  to  kill  him,  or  out  off  hia  arms, 
he  ia  aure  to  be  hugged  to  death. 
Sometimea    thia    Intereating     monater 
ito  a  web,  something  like 
's  web.    He  goes  among 
mt  that  grows  in  straight 


long  stoma,  and  winding  one  arm  around 
one  stout  stalk,  he  stiffens  out  the  other 
seven,  ao  that  he  looks  just  like  the  plant 
stems,  and  the  fishes,  not  seeing  what  it  is, 
are  easily  caught. 

It  isn't  a  very  pleasant  idea  to  us,  but 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  who  live  on 
the  shore,  are  fond  of  eating  this  man- 
snoker,  and  it's  a  very  delicate  job,  I  caa 
tell  you,  to  catch  him,  and  not  have  him 
catch  you. 

The  IndJEin  is  very  cunning  about  it,  and 
this  is  the  way  he  does  it. 

He  paddlea  around  in  hia  oanoe,  looking 
carefully  through  the  clear  water  till  he 
sees  one  of  the  creatures  with  its  arms 
stuck  ont,  wMting  for  its  breakfast.  The 
Indian  has  a  spear  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
vrith  a  dreadful  cluster  of  hard  wood  spears 
with  barba  on,  at  the  end.  He  now  cau- 
tioasly  puts  the  spear  down  through  the 
water,  till  it  is  only  about  an  inch  from 
the  body  of  the  Octopus,  and  then  he  sends 
it  crashing  down  into  him. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  the  creature 
does,  is  to  grasp  his  tormentor,  so  he  winds 
hia  horrid  arma  around  the  pole.  The 
Indian  holda  him  carefully  off,  for  if  he 
oould  reach  the  oanoe  with  one  arm,  he 
oonid  tip  it  over  in  an  instant. 

But  he  isn't  dead  yet,  ao  the  Indian 
draws  him  out  of  the  water,  then  taking 
another  spear,  smooth  and  sharp,  he  stabs 
the  creature  where  the  arms  join  the  body. 

That  seems  to  take  the  strength  ont  of 
the  arms,  for  they  fall  off,  nnlil  at  last  the 
Indian  drags  him,  dead,  into  the  canoe, 
looking  like  a  lump  of  brown  jelly. 

The  Indian  takes  it  home  and  roasts  iC 
don't  know  if  it's  any  worse  to  eat  him 
than  to  eat  a  lobster,  but  I  must  aay  I 
don't  feel  ioclined  to  try  it. 
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A  Leaf  feom  my  Diaby. — June  6. — I  had 
succeeded  at  last  in  slippiog  baby,  undis- 
turbed, off  my  arm,  JQst  as  the  clock  struck  six 
this  morning,  when  Willie's  voice  at  my  door 
— **  Mamma,  is  baby  awake?" — startled  the 
little  sleeper,  and  her  wide  open  eyee,  and 
responsive  smile,  answered  his  question ; — so 
ended  the  hope  of  beds  made  and  rooms  put 
in  order  before  breakfast.  There  was  so 
much  to  be  done,  I  had  hoped  to  make  a 
long  day  for  work.  Now  it  must  be  only 
the  usual  routine,  children  and  self  to  be 
ready  for  the  prayer-bell. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  house  was  in  order, 
Minnie  off  for  school,  and  baby  ready  for 
her  morning  bath.  What  a  merry  time  we 
had  of  it,  Willie,  baby  and  mamma — and 
how  nicely  the  oil  cloth  was  washed,  with 
baby  to  splash  water  on.  and  Willie  to  sweep 
it  np.  Then  she  was  coaxed  into  her  "  cun- 
ning little  clothes,"  as  Willie  says, — white 
stockings  and  tiny  red  shoes ;  then  another 
frolic, — throwing  kisses.-^baby's  last  ac; 
quirement, — and  Willie  was  off  for  play  in 
the  sunshine,  and  baby  to  the  good  long 
morning  sleep,  during  which  time  I  was  to 
accomplish  so  much. 

Baby  was  but  just  tucked  carefully  in  her 
crib,  when  bang  went  a  shutter,  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind — and  up  came  the  little 
arms,  and  the  startled  eyes  begged  to  be 
taken.  One  more  half  hour  rocking  baby, 
and  singing.  "  Little  Bo  peep,"  and  "Rock-a 
by- baby" — and  the  little  one  was  sleeping 
once  more— only  long  enough  for  me  to  re- 
arrange the  room,  and  pick  up  the  waiting 
work,  when  in  comes  papa  with  a  rent  in  his 
coat.  Little  restless  baby  was  awake  once 
more. 

O,  to  be  able  to  say  with  Mrs.  Moffit,  "  I 
never  rock  my  babies  to  sleep."  I  should 
never  get  mine  asleep  at  all  if  I  didn't. 
Wasn't  it  an  impatient  gesture  which  pushed 
jny  curls  back  out  of  baby's  face?    Well, 


mamma  needed  the  singing  now  as  much  as 
baby,  so  this  time  it  was 

**Iq  each  perplexing  path  of  life. 
Thy  guiding  hand  I  see.** 

Yes,  that  is  just  where  my  trouble  is.  I 
do  think  if  I  could  feel  sure  it  was  the  dear 
Father's  Hand  had  marked  out  all  the  way, 
I  could  be  patient  in  it;  but  looking  back — 
I  look  back  now  so  much  oftener  than  be- 
fore me — I  see  how  I  might  have  taken  a 
very  different  path,  and  there  seems  very 
little  of  real  living  in  my  life,  in  its  daily 
monotony, — cares  for  the  children  and  the 
home.  The  Rock  of  strength  to  which  I 
must  fly  in  all  such  moments  of  regret,  is  the 
remembrance  that  at  least  God  did  permit  it. 
If  so,  there  must  have  been  a  purpose  in  it 
all,  and  knowing  that  whatever  the  past 
might  have  been,  God  has  ordered  every 
trifling  incident  of  to-day.  I  will  just  put 
my  hand  in  His,  and  trust  Him  for  the  gain 
and  growth  His  leading  will  surely  bring  to 
me.  As  I  nestled  baby  close  in  my  arms, 
and  cooed  and  sang  to  her,  I  wondered  if 
she  did  not  understand  that  I  wanted  her  to 
go  to  sleep.  So,  if  I  cannot  see  the  why^, 
let  me  trust  the  Father  to  work  His  will  in 
me  in  His  own  way. 

After,  all  I  had  two  hours  of  undisturbed 
work.  Willie  and  Minnie  read  over  their 
lessons  while  my  fingers  were  busy  mending 
and  cutting  out.  If  I  could  only  love  to  sew, 
as  I  know  others  heartily  enjoy  it — but  I 
have  detested  it  ever  since  the  patchwork 
days  of  my  childhood — that's  the  reason  I 
suppose  I  have  had  so  much  of  it  to  do> 
One  thing  I  know,  I  have  made  myself  do 
double  duty  at  the  task,  that  there  should  be 
no  lack,  as  we  lavish  attentions  on  a  visitor 
whom  it  is  hard  to  tolerate. 

How  glad  I  was  I  had  thought  in  time  of 
that  favorite  pudding  to  help  out  the  wash- 
ing-day dinner,  when  my  husband  came  home 
looking  so  tired  out.    I  had  just  returned 
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from  the  usual  walk  after  dinner,  with  Willie 
and  Minnie  drawing  baby's  carriage,  and 
standing  by  the  sitting-room  window,  with 
a  freshly  cut  magazine,  longing  to  read  what 
I  had  not  time  to  touch,  when  a  scream  of 
distress  from  Mrs.  Moffit*Bsent  me  at  once  to 
inquire  the  cause.  Poor  woman !'  she  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  yard,  wringing 
her  hands  and  crying  bitterly ;  little  Tommy 
had  just  been  brought  in,  having  been  run 
over  by  the  cars.  Scarcely  knowing  what  I 
was  doing,  I  caught  up  the  bottle  of  arnica, 
and  hurried  to  help,  if  possible.  She  pointed 
to  the  house.    "Qo  in  please,  I  cannot." 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  sight  of  that  man- 
gled body  and  agonized  pitiful  face?  My 
horror  of  surgical  operations  was  lost  in 
the  impulse  to  go  to  the  poor  sufferer,  and 
help  him  if  I  could — and  yet  I  was  conscious 
of  a  sense  of  relief,  when  sent  immediately 
for  camphor,  bowl,  towels  and  bandages. 
The  limb  was  torn  off  almost  to  the  hip,  and 
the  broken  bone  was  in  sight.  How  could  the 
poor  body  be  laid  for  a  moment'^  rest?  There 
was  little  hope — ft.mere  possibility  of  saving 
him,  the  surgeon  said,  yet  it  must  be  tried. 

The  mother>  had  been  taken  into  a  neigh- 
bor's, unable  to  endure  his  screams,  and 
there  was  the  poor  little  sufferer  left  to 
strangers,  and*  I^-was  it  my  duty  to  stay 
with  him  in.  this  awful  trial?  I  think  I 
would  have  tried  it,  though  I  cannot  tell  if 
my  nerves  \N>uld  have  sustained  me,. but 
the  doctor,  to  my  great  relief,  would  have 
only  his  own  assistants. 

Only  seven  years  old — ^no  mother  or  father 
to  help,  in  an  hour  when  the  strongest  of  us 
reach  out  clinging  hands  to  those  whom  we 
love.  Was  it  right?  Could  I  be  strong  to 
sustain  my  liUle  ones  in  such  an  extremity  ? 
May  the  compassionate  Father  save  me  the 
trial. 

Too  feeble  to  bear  enough  chloroform  to 
stupify  himt  the  •child's  screams  of  pain  could 
be  heard  through  the  neighborhood,  and  his 
prayers  and  entreaties  were  heart-rending. 
When  it  was  all  over,  I  went  with  his  heart- 
stricken  mother  to  his  bedside,  and  as  she 
sunk  on  her  knees  beside  him,  the  poor  little 
ce  lighted  up  with  a  smile.    From 
lent  she  did  not  leave  him,  until  we 
d  the  sunken  blue  eyes  in  their  last 


slumber,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  sank 
rapidly — scarcely  seeming  to  notice  what 
was  done  to  relieve  him.  I  found  that  sing- 
ing sometimes  soothed,  and  he  asked  me  to 
"sing  over"  these  precious  lines: 

**  Jeens  Iotor  me,  this  I  know. 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  so; 
Little  ones  to  Htm  belong, 
They  are  weak,  but  He  is  strong.** 

In  the  hush  of  the  twilight — as  the  soft 
summer  air  freighted  with  roses  and  helio- 
trope, stole  in  his  window;  while  my  mock- 
ing-bird hanging  neglected  on  the  porch, 
caught  up  the  notes  of  hia  canary,  and 
trilled  a  farewell  to  the  sunshine,  I  knelt 
by  his  side,  and  holding  hl&  hand  in  mine, 
told  him  for  the  laat  time,  that  oft  told  story 
of  the  babe  in  Bethlehem,  the  boy  Jesus, 
the  dear  Saviour,  whose  hands  blessed  little 
children,  the  suffering  beyond  compare  of 
His  last  hours  upon  the  cross;  and  as  I 
talked  of  this,  the  clasp  of  his  little  hands 
tightened  upon  mine.  Poor  boy!  how  sen- 
sitively he  could  now  appreciate  something 
of  the  physical  agony  endured  by  the  Loving 
One  who  poured  out  his  life's  blood  for  us ! 
Thanks  to  His  dear  name,  I  could  tell  him 
too  of  the  beautiful  home  He  had  ready  for 
his  suffering  child — the  glorious  body  to  re- 
place this  poor  maimed  one,  of  his  own  angel 
who  always  beholds  the  face  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  He  listened  with  an  eager  eye, 
and  an  evident  struggle  to  keep  back  the 
moan»  of  pain;  but  all  this  suddenly  ceased, 
and  we  watched  him  sink  into  a  slumber  so 
quiet,  that  his  mother  began  to  talk  of  a 
change  for  the  better.  Ah,  yes — such  indeed 
it  proved, — a  change  from  earth  to  a  better 
world. 

Where  has  the  day  gone  which  I  planned 
out  this  morning?  A  long  one  indeed  it 
proved  to  be,  but  God  took  its  ordering 
into  His  own  hands.  As  I  press  long  kisses 
on  the  lips  of  my  little  ones,  sleeping  this 
night  safe  from  all  harm,  I  thank  Ood  for 
His  patience  and  forbearance,  and  beseech 
Him  to  teach  me  what  solemn  realities  belong 
to  my  daily  life,  which  this  morning  seemed 
so  trifling  and  aimless.  May  He  gather  up 
some  threads  for  me  from  this  day's  hours,  to 
weave  into  the  robe,  fit  and  ready  to  be  worn 
at  the  Supper  of  the  Lamb.        Mabojbbt. 
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An  Allbgort. 

There*8  a  tree  that  encambers  my  garden, 
Bat  it  never  haa  borne  any  fruit, 

Tboagh  with  tenderest  care  I  requite  it, 
Oft  digging  about  the  root. 

Tboagh  never  I  grudge  it  the  Bunshine, 
And  the  rain  is  its  constant  friend; 

Yet  spring  after  spring  I  look  vainly, 
For  boughs  that  with  blossoming  bend. 

Though  much  of  my  strength  it  has  taken, 
Which  freely  and  gladly  I  give, 

The  dryad  refuses  to  waken  ;— 
Shall  I  suffer  it  longer  to  live  ? 

Shall  I  lay  the  sharp  aze  at  the  root  now  ? 

Shall  I  bring  down  its  pride  to  the  ground  7 
What  if  it  be  tending  to  fruit  now, 

Full  laden  at  last  to  be  found  ? 

Upbraiding,  my  heart  might  have  spoken : 
"  Had  you  waited  a  day  or  an  hour, 

You  might  have  rejoiced  in  the  token ; 
The  tree  had  burst  full  into  flower." 

So  thus  I  sit  patiently  waiting, 

Forgetting  no  care  to  bestow ; 
Lest  some  day,  when  blue-birds  are  mating 

My  tree  should  remember  to  blow. 

Maby  E.  Pbesoott. 

The  Later  Acadiabt. — Soberly  and  sadly 
I  took  my  seat  on  board  of  a  little  boat,  float- 
ing on  the  cool  waters  of  the  Bayou  Plaqae- 
raine.  A  journey  of  nine  miles,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ancient  of  Waters,  in  a  hot  July 
morning  son,  had  toned  me  down  to  a  very 
nnpoetic  state.  I  saw  the  bright  water  rip- 
pling and  glinting  in  the  clear  sunshine,  and 
the  supple  herbage  fringing  its  boundaries; 
but  only  dreamily  did  I  take  in  a  sense  of 
these  beauties. 

Presently  the  spirit  of  appreciation  took 
hold  of  me.  We  had  proceeded  a  short  dis- 
tance when  we  heard  voices  —  sounding 
sweetly  in  the  perfumed  stillness.  Turning 
a  point,  we  came  upon  a  party  of  jeuncs  gens, 
riding  in  a  boat  like  our  own — gay  yonng 
French  people.  Cheery  words  passed  be- 
tween them  and  our  escort.  A  pretty  girl 
with  dove-like  eyes  sat  in  the  bow. 

Now  the  water  seemed  clearer,  and  rippled 
in  brighter  waves;  the  willows  flung  their 


silver-lined  leaves  more  gracefully  down  to 
meet  their  caress,  and  loveliness  brooded  all 
around.  Evangeline,  the  dutifal  daughter 
and  hopeful  betrothed,  and  Gabriel  the  faith- 
ful affianced — these  peopled  the  hour,  and 
companioned  me  the  rest  of  the  way.  If 
there  are  any  who  have  been  as  much 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  Acadian 
as  the  writer,  they  will  not  be  averse  to  hear- 
ing some  account  of  his  descendants  to  be 
found  in  the  wilds  of  Louisiana.  The  later 
Acadian  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  spirit 
that  characterised  his  forefathers.  Even  the 
name  is  changed — he  is  a  Kajen  now. 

They  are  comparatively  ignorant,  and  are 
priest-ridden  to  an  extent  that  is  painful  to 
see.  They  all  have  a  religion ;  there  are  no 
infidels  among  them;  but  what  can  be  said 
for  those  who  teach  them  to  bow  down  to 
wood  and  stone?  They  love  their  little 
churches,  and  decorate  them  beautifully  with 
flowers,  but  their  choicest  gifts  are  laid  at 
the  feet  of  La  Vierge^  where  the  devotee 
kneels  longest  The  Virgin  Mary  is  promi- 
nent in  all  their  thoughte.  The  sight  of  the 
priest  will  cause  little  children  to  stop  their 
play,  and  wait  with  hushed  voices  till  he  has 
gone  by.  Reverence  for  their  elders  is  a 
good  thing  to  teach  the  little  ones,  but  it 
amounts  to  more  than  this,  I  fear,  in  the 
minds  of  these  untaught  boys  and  girls. 
There  is  much  indifference  to  the  benefits  of 
education  among  them,  but  that  isfast  passing 
away ;  and  he  who  "  goes  off  somewhere  to 
college"  is  sure  to  be  a  hero  when  he  comes 
back.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  common 
to  meet  with  men  and  women  carrying  gray 
hairs  who  knew  not  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. 

The  women  are  virtuous  and  industrious, 
keeping  their  houses  beautifully  clean,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  handsome.  The  men 
are  less  agreeable ;  they  will  gamble  when 
they  can,  and  if  the  wife  did  not  keep  the 
garden  as  well  as  the  house,  they  would  have 
sorry  times.  They  are  not  steady  workers 
like  the  women.  These,  after  planting  their 
small  patch  of  cotton,  will  often  card,  spin 
and  weave  its  product. 

While  the  home  interest  of  let  garcons  is 
vested  in  the  care  of  a  few  sheep  and  a  not 
jburdening  watchfulness  over  the  bee  hives— 
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for  in  this  genial  clime  the  temptations  to 
pastoral  pursuits  are  not  altogether  to  be 
resisted — their  business  abroad  is  to  hunt 
deer  in  high-water  time,  and  shiver  in  the 
bushes,  when  frosty  weather  comes,  to  shoot 
the  caruird  aauvage.  Like  their  kinsmen, 
the  French,  they  are  vivacious  and  fond  of 
dancing,  meeting  often  at  one  another's 
houses  without  ceremony;  and  the  hostess 
is  not  concerned  if  she  has  nothing  better 
than  roasted  pommtB  dt  Urre  (and  they  do 
roast  them  to  perfection)  and  small  cups  of 
cafi  noir  to  put  before  her  guests. 

They  build  their  houses  and  quit  them 
almost  as  easily  as  the  birds  do  their  nests. 
Travelling  any  day  in  Louisiana  you  may 
come  across  one  of  their  small,  apparently 
uncomfortable  dwellings.  They  do  not  mind 
the  cracks  in  the  walls ;  they  can  shut  out 
the  wind  and  the  rain  in  a  minute  with  a 
lump  of  mud  mixed  up  with  Spanish  moss 
to  make  it  solid  and  tenacious. 

Should  your  travel  fall  on  a  wash-day, 
and  you  are  in  the  low  lands,  you  will  hear 
loud  thumps,  regular  and  mellow.  Coming 
nearer,  you  may  see  a  big  pot  boiling  by  the 
side  of  a  large,  deep  pond  of  clear  water,  or 
perhaps  by  a  pebble- bottomed  little  creek. 
Boards  are  run  out  over  the  water,  the  ends 
propped  by  anything  handy,  such  as  stumps 
and  old  roots,  whose  horns  are  good  places 
on  which  to  hang  the  dinner  bucket,  the 
gourd,  and  the  "  blue-bag."  On  the  boards, 
squatting,  with  their  clothes  neatly  tucked 
about  their  shapely  legs,  are  delving  daugh- 
ters of  Eve,  enemies  of  dirt.  In  their  right 
hands  these  ladies  of  the  soap-suds  hold 
stout  heavy  paddle-boards,  made  of  tough 
durable  wood;  the  left  hand  dips  to 
dash  water  on  a  pile  of  something  white 
which  gets  a  squeeze,  frothing  at  the  touch, 
and  a  new  position  just  before  the  paddle 
comes  down ;  and  the  mellow  sound  tells  the 
"  old  folks  at  home  "  that  business  progresses. 

The  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  of 
these  people  not  unseldom  prove  unpleasant 
neighbors  to  the  American  residents.  Some- 
times a  gate  latch  is  lifted,  and  escape  made 
easy  for  horses  and  cows,  or  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
driven  ofif  to  the  swamp.  Taime  pas  les 
Merichan,  I've  often  heard  them  say ;  their 
language  is  a  patoU  scarcely  to  be  under- 


stood by  a  European  Frenchman.  They 
think  themselves  objects  of  contempt  to  tho 
Americans,  and  are  not  slow  to  give  and 
take  offence,  and  will,  on  occasion,  mak» 
themselves  strangely  disobliging. 

Driving  once  along  over  a  hot  and  dusty 
road,  and  night  coming  on  in  a  strange  land, 
to  add  to  our  troubles  a  part  of  our  harness 
broke.  A  piece  of  cord  was  used  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  last  till  we  could  reach 
the  next  house,  not  far  off,  we  guessed,  for 
the  dust  had  been  growing  thicker  for  the 
last  half-mile,  and  we  had  seen  the  socia- 
ble mocking  bird  unmistakably  homeward 
bound.  Our  Rover's  lore  proved  us  true, 
we  found  the  house.  A  stop  at  the  gat« 
brought  the  inmates  all  out — ^big  boys  and 
girls,  and  papa  too.  They  stood  dumb,  and 
gazed.  We  returned  as  dumb  looks  as  they 
gave.  Minnie,  on  the  back  seat,  could  not 
stand  it.  Her  laugh  broke  the  spell;  we 
told  our  want  by  word  and  sign;  it  was 
only  a  strong  needle  and  thread. 

Did  we  get  it?  No.  Of  the  entire  group 
only  one  little  fellow  showed  anything  of 
sympathy,  and  he  was  soon  nudged  into 
quiet  by  a  bigger  one,  while  the  father,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  champing  his  tobac, 
walked  off  to  let  the  cows  in. 

The  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  recreation,  and 
they  love  its  coming  on  that  account.  One 
little  maid  told  me,  *'  Le  Bon  Dieu  giveB  us 
Sunday  for  our  pleasure,  and  lets  us  choose  for 
ourselves  what  it  shall  be.  Some  dance, 
some  flsh,  some  make  a  big  dinner,  some 
keep  store  the  same  as  on  other  days." 

Though,  in  this  fast  world,  it  is  plain  that 
these  Acadians  are  a  feeble  folk,  it  is  certain 
there  is  much  about  them  that  is  interesting. 
Any  lover  of  the  romantic,  choosing  here  to 
hunt  food  for  his  pen,  might  easily  find  it. 

While  very  young  the  Acadians  fall  in 
love,  and  if  all  goes  well  they  marry  very 
early. 

But  sometimes  cousins  will  become  at- 
tached, and,  when  papa  and  the  priest  say 
no,  young  hearts  will  ache  and  cheeks  grow 
pale,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  Meemee  that 
Lisa  loves  Pierre ;  and  she  can't  have  him ; 
she  listens  to  her  own  heart  and  Pierre,  and 
won't  give  him  up. 

Time  passea-H^hanges   come.     Improve- 
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ment  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  reach  these  remote  parts,  and  make 
better — cheery,  healthfal  and  happy  as  they 
are — the  lives  of  these  gentle  people.  And 
so  we  leave  them  in  their  own  beautiful 
land.  A.  S.  B. 

A  Birthday  Odb  to  a  Ladt. 

I  wish  thee  good  on  this  thy  natal  day ; 

The  holy  good  which  ever  lives 
In  hearU,  where  neither  strife  nor  passion's 
play 

Disturbs  the  peace  its  presence  gives ; 
This  be  thy  joy,  no  other  wish  I  bear, 
For  this  I  breathe  to-night  the  silent  prayer. 

And  may  the  coming  years  bring  thee  again 

This  day  with  all  its  sunny  bliss; 
While  through  the  shine  and  cloud,  the  joy 
and  pain  , 

Of  life,  you  grow  in  holiness, 
And  bearts  to  thee,  through  all  unceasing 

prove 
The  treasures  of  a  deeper,  stronger  love. 

Thus  may*st  thou  ever  grow  in  purity ; 

Noble  in  quiet  loving  deed ; 
Treading  the  way  of  angel  charity. 

Where  e'er  the  Master's  footsteps  lead. 
Gathering  praise  from  hearts  too  full  to  tell 
How  much,  how  deep  they  love  thee,  and 
how  well. 

And  never  court  the  hollow  praise  of  those 
Who  bend  the  knee  at  Fashion's  shrine, 

That  world  in  which  the  spirit  never  grows 
In  aught  that's  noble  or  divine. 

An  honest,  pure,  unselfish  life  will  know 

How  kindred  hearts  grow  warm  beneath  its 
glow. 

I  knew  thee  not  until  ihy  natal  day ; 

When  unto  me  thou  seemed'st  to  have 
That  gentle  goodness,  which  thy  spirit  may 

In  fuller,  richer  measure  crave. 
0  this  is  beauty;  seek  it;  make  it  thine; 
But  know  it  is  the  gift  of  love  divine. 

Thos.  McDougall. 

Thi  Law  of  Compensatiov  as  found 
IV  A  Dibectob'b  Car. — I  am  the  wife  of  a 
country  doctor.  Now,  to  occupy  this  posi- 
tion means  primarily  ntvtr  to  enjoy  a  night 
of  undisturbed  repose.    At  least,  that  is  what 


it  means  to  me.  Whether  people  are  really 
worse  in  the  dark,  or  only  get  gloomy  and 
imagine  it,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Of  this 
I  am  certain,  they  always  think  they  need 
my  husband  in  the  night.  Now  he  is  a 
patient,  uncomplaining  mortal,  who  eats 
and  sleeps  just  when  it  suits  the  convenience 
of  ailing  humanity  to  let  him,  leaving  it 
for  me  to  investigate  these  nocturnal  sum- 
mons from  our  chamber  window.  My  ears, 
through  long  training,  have  learned  to  re- 
spond instantly  to  the  first  jingle  of  the 
night  bell,  and  I  often  spring  from  my  bed 
before  any  of  my  senses,  except  my  ears, 
have  escaped  from  the  sweet  thraldom  of 
sleep. 

It  happened,  one  dismal  night  awhile  ago, 
that  I  nestled  early  among  my  pillows,  with 
a  strong  conviction  that  I  was  entering  upon 
a  night  of  unbroken  slumber.  The  cold 
east  wind  dashed  the  rain  against  my  win- 
dow in  such  a  disconsolate  fashion,  that  I 
hugged  the  delightful  certainty  that  nobody 
would  venture  out  after  the  doctor  on  such 
a  night,  and  sank  peacefully  to  rest  0,  it 
was  the  luxury  of  repose  1  It  left  nothing 
to  desire,  save  that  one  could  keep  awake  in 
some  little  corner  of  one's  body  just  enough 
to  realize  the  bliss  of  such  rest. 

How  long  I  enjoyed  this  halcyon  period  I 
never  knew.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  on 
my  feet.  Had  the  bell  sounded  f  1  could 
not  tell.  My  husband  still  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  laboring  man.  The  night  lamp 
burned  steadily,  the  wind  blew,  and  the 
rain  dashed  outside.  All  things  were  as 
when  I  had  closed  my  eyes.  'Tis  habit,  I 
thought ;  my  ears  for  once  have  played  me 
false,  and  thus  consoled,  I  joyfully  turned 
again  to  my  bed.  But  hark!  0,  horror! 
the  bell,  the  bell !  This  time  unmistakable, 
not  to  be  ignored ;  peal  after  peal  resound- 
ing through  the  house.  Alas  1  my  ears  had 
been  true  after  all.  But  then  what  if  I 
should  go  to  bed  and  pretend  not  to  hear? 
That  would  only  prove  that  my  ears  were 
the  only  honest  part  of  me.  No,  I  must  see 
what  was  wanting. 

So  I  went  despairingly  to  the  window, 
and  commenced  a  parley.  After  all,  it  was 
nothing  but  that  young  college  chap  who 
was  sick  of  a  fever.    His  mother  had  come 
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to  narse  him,  and  no  doubt  she  had  gotten 
the  bines,  watching  by  him  this  gloomy 
night;  fancied  him  worse,  and  sent  in  hot 
haste  for  the  doctor.  As  I  turned  to  arouse 
my  still  slumbering  Esculapius,  I  muttered 
a  savage  wish  that  ike  was  a  country  doc- 
tor s  wife,  and  then  she  could  see  how  she 
would  relish  this  sort  of  thing.  /  took  hack 
my  wish  later. 

After  my  spouse  had  cheerfully  made 
ready,  and  gone  forth  into  the  night,  I 
began  to  wonder  who  this  inconsiderate 
woman  was ;  until  now  I  had  never  cared 
to  ask. 

When  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  doctor 
came  in  —an  hour  spent  by  me  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  resume  my  broken  slumbers — ^he 

informed  me  that  Mrs.  was  the  wife 

of  one  of  the  railway  kings  of  Vermont. 
He  pronounced  her  a  sensible,  warm-hearted 
woman,  though  he  admitted  there  was  no 
need  of  his  having  been  called  to  her  son 
before  morning,  when  he  would  have  gone 
of  his  own  accord.  This  last  admission  was 
enough  for  me.  and  I  sternly  set  my  face 

against  Mrs. ,  nor  did  I  unbend  it  till  a 

week  later,  when  the  Doctor  said  to  me  one 
day, 

••  My  dear,  Mrs.  —  proposes  to  take  her 
son  home  to  St.  Albans  to-morrow.  She  has 
written  for  the  Director's  Car  to  be  sent  to 
our  depot,  and  urges  me  to  accompany  them, 
saying  she  will  feel  greatly  relieved  in  case 
I  consent.    She  also  hopes  you  will  join  us." 

Now  I  had  heard  of  free  rides.  Some  of 
my  relatives  even  had  enjoyed  them;  but 
that  one  should  ever  come  in  our  way  was 
beyond  my  wildest  dreams. 

••Would  I  go?"  Of  course  I  would; 
though  I  must  confess  to  considerable  inward 
compunction  when  I  remembered  all  I  had 

said  about  Mrs. during  the  last  few 

days.  All  this  was  lost,  however,  in  delight- 
ful anticipation,  and  on  the  morrow  I  went 
to  take  my  free  ride  in  a  Director's  Car. 
My  husband  knocked  at  the  door  as  if  it  had 
been  a  private  dwelling,  which  indeed  it  was 
for  the  time.  Mrs.  responded;  intro- 
ductions followed ;  and  I  found  myself  the 
guest  of  a  lady,  who.  in  spite  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  night,  I  could  not  help  liking 
heartily.    She  was,  of- course,  devoted  to  her 


son,  and  soon  left  us,  with  the  cordial  in- 
juni;tion  to  make  ourselves  at  home. 

Then  I  looked  about  me,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  the  elegance  of  my  surroundings. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  exquisite  finishing 
of  every  part;  the  beauty  of  panel,  window 
and  curtain ;  the  luxury  of  carpet,  sofas  and 
chairs?  It  seemed  as  if  a  bit  of  some  Fifth 
Avenue  drawing-room  had  been  tackled  on 
to  the  express  train  to  which  we  were  at- 
tached. There,  in  an  inner  compartment, 
lay  the  sick  boy  on  his  spacious  bed,  appar- 
ently ias  comfortable  as  though  in  his  own 
chamber;  while  beyond  was  still  another 
compartment,  fitted  up  with  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  most  complete  sleeping  room. 
As  this  had  a  door  that  opened  upon  the 

rear  platform  of  the  car,  Mrs. invited  us 

to  take  possession  in  order  to  more  fully 
enjoy  the  scenery.  So,  sinking  into  the 
depths  of  my  crimson  velvet  easy-chair,  I 
began  to  gaze  at  the  exquisite  scenes  through 
which  we  were  being  whirled.  Looking 
forth  from  the  end  of  the  train,  our  view 
was,  of  course,  wholly  unimpeded,  and  I  can 
never  give  the  faintest  description  of  the 
natural  glories  we  beheld.  The  Vermont 
Central  Railway  passes  through  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  regions- of  this  most  pic- 
turesque State ;  and  seen  in  the  verdure  and 
sunlight  of  a  June  afternoon,  the  landscape 
surpasses  the  dreams  of  poets. 

Truly,  I  was  finding  rich  compensation 
for  the  bitter  disappointment  of  that  night.- 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  sat  thus,  and  sped 
on  to  the  end  of  my  days.  But  I  was  only 
to  speed  on  to  the  end  of  this  day. 

Six-and-a-half  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
found  us  at  St  Albans,  our  destined  goal. 
The  doctor  b^ing  here  relieved  from  imme- 
diate attendance  on  his  patient  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  boy's  father,  we  were  at  liberty 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Weldon  House,  the 
finest  of  three  excellent  hotels.  This  house 
fronts  on  a  beautiful  park,  and  its  internal 
arrangements  are  not  merely  comfortable 
but  elegant. 

Mrs. had  impressed  it  upon  me  to  see 

the  sun  set  from  the  fourth  story  of  the 
balcony,  that  skirts  the  rear  of  the  hotel. 
So,  immediately  after  supper,  I  ascended  to 
the  designated  place,  and  beheld  a  scene  I 
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sball  never  forget.  Overlooking  a  level 
sweep  of  country,  I  saw,  three  miles  away, 
the  clear  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  now 
lying  rosy  red  beneath  the  gorgeous  evening 
sky,  while  here  and  there  the  numberless 
islands,  like  emerald  gems,  shone  out  from 
its  glowing  surface.  Beyond,  in  the  far 
distance,  appeared  the  Adiro.ndaeks,  rising 
in  sombre  and  majestic  contrast  to  the  nearer 
view ;  while  floating  to  me  on  the  light 
summer  breeze  came  soft  music,  as  if  the 
nymphs  of  wood  and  lake  united  in  chanting 
their  evening  hymn.  0,  why  must  this 
enchantment  so  soon  pass,  and  become  only 
a  memory  7  Why  must  I  come  back  to  the 
commonplace  realities  of  weariness  andsleepi* 
ness,  that  before  long  sent  me  to  my  pillow, 
with  the  respectable  certainty  of  not  being 
disturbed  for  this  night,  at  least,  by  calls 
for  the  doctor  ? 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  calmy. 
We  were  early  abroad,  in  order  to  improve 
the  hours  before  starting  on  our  return. 
Wandering  up  High  Street  we  were  charmed 
with  the  fine  residences  that  lined  the  way. 

Presently  we  approached  a  cross  street, 
jDpon  which  stood  the  handsomest  house  and 
grounds  we  had  yet  met. 

Perceiving  that  visitors  were  admitted  we 
ventured  in;  and  upon  inquiry  found  our- 
selves upon  the  domain  of  Ez-Governor 
Smith  of  Vermont.  The  mansion  is  imposing 
in  appearance,  though  of  that  we  teok  only 
ft  distant  view.  The  grounds  over  which  we 
;wandered  are  most  charming.  Nature  and 
^t  combined  to  render  them  gratifying  to 
every  esthetic  feeling.  Magnificent  trees, 
graceful  shrubs,  fragrant  flowers,  splashing 
fountains,  fair  statues,  met  us  at  every  step, 
until  fatigued  with  i^lmiration  we  actually 
longed  iot  the  comdaon  place  of  home.  And 
indeed  our  watches  warned  us  to  hasten  in 
order  to  be  in  se$won  for  our  train.  No  time 
remained  for  even  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
famous  St.  Albans  butter  market,  by  which 
the  price  of  that  commodity  is  regulated 
throughout  the  entire  State.  So  with  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  excellent  governor  for  this 
delightful  ramble  through  his  estate,  we 
returned  to  our  hotel. 

•»Mr.  has  settled    your  bill,  sir," 

Responded  the  geotlemnnly  clerk  at  the  bar, 


in  answer  to  the  doctor's  proposal  to  pay  hia 
reckoning. 

Here  was  a  new  surprbe,  and  before  we 
recovered  from  it,  Mr. joined  us. 

"It  is  a  slight  return  for  your  trouble  in 
coming  on  with  my  son,  for  which  I  assure 
you  I  am  profoundly  gratcrful,"  replied  the 
father,  when  wo  attempted  to  express  our 
thanks.  "Here  are  return  tickets,  and  I 
will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on 
board  the  train.'* 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  depot,  where 
our  kind  escort  placed  us  in  the  drawing- 
room  car,  and  bade  ns  a  cordial  good-by. 
But  for  the  superior  elegance  of  our  sur- 
roundings on  the  previous  day,  our  present 
travelling  carriage  would  have  seemed  supurb. 
In  it  we  returned  safely  to  our  home  and 
old  manner  of  life,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
delightful  episode  in  our  ordinary  routine, 
and  I  have  learned  a  lesson  in  patience  from 
a  profound  study  of  the  beautiful  law  of  cof%- 
p&fiaation  as  found  in  a  Director's  Car. 

Power  of  Habit. — "  We  are  making  his- 
tory," said  the  late  statesman,  Mr.  Stanton, 
while  the  war  was  in  progress.  "We  are 
forging  invisible  chains,"  they  may  affirm, 
who  indulge  in  any  evil  custom.  The  Cretans, 
whom  Paul  characterizes  truly,  yet  were 
credited  for  a  worldly-wise  maxim.  Wish* 
ing  in  some  quiet  way  to  be  avenged  on 
their  enemies,  they  said,  "  We  hope  the  gods 
will  let  them  practice  evil  habits." 

The  power  of  habit  in  man  and  beast  has 
been  noted  by  ancient  writer^.  I  think  it  is 
Pliny  who  tells  of  a  certain  Boman  show* 
man,  who  was  remarkably  cruel  to  an  intelli- 
gent elephant.  He  had  been  training  the 
monster  to  trace  out  a  very  intricate  labyrin- 
thine path,  and  since  the  poor  animal  had 
not  enough  of  sagacity  to  succeed  at  all 
times,  the  keeper  punished  him  severely. 

His  owner,  happening  one  bright  mooa- 
light  night  to  awake,  and  looking  out  of  his 
window,  saw  the  abused  elephant,  at  mid- 
night, trying  to  trace  out  his  lesson,  so  on 
the  morrow  he  might  go  through  without  a 
failure.  Hardened  as  was  this  heathen,  he 
dropped  a  tear,  and  that  keeper's  birutality 
was  never  permitted  to  be  repeated. 

Lucien  writes,  that  a  dog  once  having 
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learned  to  eat,  instead  of  bringing  the  game 
to  his  master,  will  die  before  he  breaks  up 
the  habit.  This  law  was  here  nnconscionsly 
practiced  by  an  irrational  brate.  How  much 
each  particular  act  done  may  go  toward  con- 
firming one  in  a  habit,  varies  in  each  instance. 
But  when  we  see  one  boldly  resolve  to 
change  from  an  evil  to  a  virtuous  habit,  we 
esteem  it  a  deed  of  fnoral  bravery^  which  we 
cannot  but  admire.  On  the  contrary,  when 
one  is  yielding  passively  to  the  flowing  tide, 
when  no  struggle  is  put  forth  to  stem  the 
torrent,  we  involuntarily  pity  the  pusilla- 
nimity that  can  contentedly  receive  chain 
after  chain,  without  one  bold  stroke  for  free- 
dom. 

The  writer  once  sat  quietly  in  conversation 
with  one  of  our  most  illustrious  ex-Presi- 
dents. The  subject  of  Sabbath-schools  was 
discussed,  and  an  elegant  donation  to  the 
cause  was  alluded  to  by  the  Honorable  giver. 
While  thus  conversing  on  religious  themes, 
the  aged  statesman  broke  out  in  a  terrible 
oaiK  swearing  in  terms  not  found  in  the 
catechism.  He  had  a  saw-mill  driven  by 
horsepower,  and  the  timber  and  boards 
were  for  the  completion  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  which  stood  in  sight.  It  appears 
the  negro,  having  charge  of  the  mill,  had 
suffered  some  of  the  machinery  to  become 
displaced.  In  his  neglecting  all  apology  for 
the  breach  of  etiquette,  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
had,  during  that  very  year,  joined  the  church, 
proved  that  the  old  hero  of  New  Orleans  had 
Bworn  so  many  years,  that  the  habit  had 
become  rooted,  and  he  was  utterly  uncon- 
$eiouB  of  violating  Qod's  command. 
-  The  Ethiopean's  color  is  said,  by  natu- 
ralists, to  be  burned  in  the  skin,  during  the 
lapse  of  ages,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This 
habit  of  nature  was  a  chosen  illustration  of 
the  cynic  Diogenes,  who  said  that  trying  to 
correct  an  evil  habit  was  like  washing  an 
African  white. 

A  singular  delusion  prevails  among  man- 
kind that  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  form 
virtuous  habits  than  vicious  ones,  fiut 
while  there  is  some  truth  in  this — as  every 
serpent  has  some  lines  of  beauty — still  it  is 
Btrange*  how  this  impression  hangs  like  an 
anvil-weight  to  repress  all  effort  in  the 
pght  direction.     Very  many  evil,  foolish 


habits  cost  a  vast  amount  of  painful  self- 
denial. 

We  have  read  somewhere  in  Flavel  that 
one  has  to  break  through  far  greater  re- 
straints to  reach  perdition,  than  to  win  the 
promised  crown  of  glory.  Whatever  be  the 
rule,  it  is  undeniable,  that  of  many,  this  U 
certainly  true. 

A  greater  far  than  Flavel  affirms,  "the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard'*  Is  not 
the  habit  of  "malice"  more  difficult  than 
kindness?  of  "hatred"  more  self-condemn- 
ing than  love?  of  "envy"  more  destruc- 
tive of  one's  peace  than  generosity?  The 
sacrifice  demanded  by  evil  habit  in  him 
who  "looketh  on  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,"  made  the  Holy  Spirit  cry,  "  who  hath 
woeB  f "  Need  we  add,  that  the  young  man 
who  learns  a  game  finds  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement shortly  become  a  passion,  and  a 
passion  become  a  fever?  In  those  rapids, 
where  he  sweeps  on  as  the  whirlwind,  it  is  a 
mockery,  nay,  madness,  to  look  for  pleasure 
in  such  a  fierce,  yet  ever-growing  fiercer 
habit! 

The  following  illustration  occurred  in  the 
city  of  London,  under  the  eye  of  the  writer: 
A  number  of  the  boarders  in  our  small  hotel 
were  one  summer  evening  gathered  in  the 
parlor.  Some  were  reading,  some  talking, 
some  singing,  and  the  members  of  one  Utile 
band  were  bending  over  a  card-table. 

Among  them  was  a  lady  four^tcore  yean 
of  age.  She  had  seen  much  of  the  world 
in  travel,  had  read  literature  thoroughly, 
and  was  versed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  stage, 
the  novel,  the  ball-room,  and  the  gaming- 
table. In  a  word,  she  seemed  to  understand 
all  that  pertained  to  this  life,  but  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  life  to  come. 

Novels  had  exhausted  the  solid  years  of 
her  long  life,  and  like  the  horse-leech,  her 
cry  was  still,  **give,  ffive!"  She  dreaded 
to  think,  or  to  be  alone.  Beading  novels 
was  the  method  she  adopted,  as  Lord  Ches- 
terfield called  it,  of  Hlliny  one't  enemy, — time. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  noble  Earl  will  find 
that  time  is  not  to  be  slain  at  will.  There  is 
an  immortality  in  this  enemy  which  caa 
neither  be  annihilated  nor  killed. 

This  lady's  fondness  for  cards,  from  an 
occasional  indulgence  bad  become  a  raliog 
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passion,  and  while  the  game  lasted,  death 
and  eternity  were  forgotten.  While  all  was 
quiet  in  that  drawing-room,  (for  the  mnsic 
had  ceased,)  as  a  mattering  of  distant  thun- 
der was  heard,  each  circle  silently  awaited 
the  advancing  summer  shower. 

At  length  a  peculiar  stillness  came  over 
all,  and  nothing  was  heard  hut  the  shuffling 
of  the  cards.  All  at  once  there  was  a  vivid 
flash,  and  a  tremendous  thunder  crash, 
showing  that  the  holt  had  fallen  near. 
Even  the  hands  grasping  the  cards  for  a 
moment  fell,  and  the  old  lady  shrieked  out 
her  Maker's  dame,  and  clasped  her  hands 
over  her  face. 

Now,  thoaght  I,  those  indulging  in  such 
things  will  drop  them,  as  their  God  is 
passing  hy  in  a  fearful  storm.  Far  from 
it. 

The  lightnings  continued,  and  the  thunder 
shook  every  casement  in  the  dwelling.  We 
feel  the  same  emotion  of  horror,  experienced 
then,  to  see  an  accomplished  female,  far 
advanced  in  years,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  grcupin^  her  cards  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  guarding  her  eyes  from 
the  lightning  flashes  of  a  present  Deity. 

On  the  verge  of  an  eternal  world,  without 
any  preparation— Oodless,  Christless,  hope- 
less, homeless^linging  in  that  storm  to  her 
cards,  on  a  shoreless  ocean,  as  a  mariner  to 
the  plank!  What  a  binding  power  have 
these  inviaible  ehaint  of  habit ! 

W.  H.  V.  B. 

Obavoe  Bat  A5d  the  Hibebviahs. — The 
journals  of  the  day,  in  commenting  upon  the 
late  Hibernian  riot  in  New  York  city,  have 
constantly  asserted  that  the  commemoration 
which  the  Orange  party  undertook  was  a 
matter  in  which  we,  as  Americans,  can  have 
no  possible  interest,  pertaining,  as  it  does,  to 
another  country,  and  to  events  long  past. 
It  is  true  enough  that,  with  the  quarrel 
between  the  Orangemen  and  the  Hibernians, 
we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  its  transfer  to 
the  soil  of  America  is  to  be  regarded  only  as 
an  impertinence.  Our  Protestantism  wants 
no  championship  like  that  which  the  Orange- 
men bring.  We  want  no  sworn  hatred,  and 
no  belligerancy  like  that  which  is  chronic  in 
Dublin.    If  it  be  true,  as  appears  to  be  the 


case,  that,  as  an  oath  bound  party,  the 
Orangemen  in  Ireland  care  less  for  the  truth 
than  for  victory,  we  need  none  of  their  de- 
monstrations to  keep  alive  in  the  memories 
of  American  Protestants  the  "  Glorious  Kevo* 
lution  of  1688,'*  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

One  aim  of  the  Orange  movement  in  for- 
mer years  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  Epis- 
copal establishment  in  Ireland.  It  was  one 
of  their  leading  principles  that  the  ruling 
sovereign  should  be  an  adherent  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  on  this  point, 
they  go  no  further  than  to  claim  that  the 
sovereign  should  be  a  Protestant,  leaving  the 
particular  denomination  to  his  own  choice. 
The  Orange  Association  now  comprises  a  few 
Presbyterians,  more  Episcopalians,  and  many 
who  do  not  care  much  for  religion  in  any 
form.  Their  pledge  binds  them  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  defeat  Popery  by  all  legitimate 
means. 

As  Protestants  and  Presbyterians,  we  are 
not  willing,  after  the  example  of  the  public 
journals  and  gubernatorial  proclamations, 
to  sink  our  interest  in  the  events  commemo- 
rated on  the  12th  of  July.  English  history, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is 
our  common  inheritance,  and  the  deeds  of 
liberty,  in  such  an  aff'air  as  Magna  Charta, 
or  the  dethronement  of  James  II.,  were  the 
work  of  our  fathers.  In  the  abortive,  as 
well  as  the  successful  attempts  to  secure  the 
latter  result,  the  symbol  of  liberation  was 
the  blue  flag,  a  Presbyterian  no  less  than  a 
sturdy  Protestant  emblem. 

Every  Presbyterian  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  America  rejoiced  greatly  when 
William  and  Mary  came  to  the  throne. 
With  that  happy  event  came  to  an  end  the 
''killing  time"  in  Scotland,  under  Claver- 
house  and  his  dragoons,  and  the  bloody  farce 
of  justice  in  England,  under  the  ferocious 
Jeffreys,  who  hated  and  cursed  from  the 
bench  Presbyterians  more  than  all  others 
put  together.  The  freest  epithet  Jeffreys 
used  in  the  judicial  campaign  called  the 
"  Bloody  Assizes"  in  the  west  of  England, 
was  "  canting  Presbyterians." 

The  blood  of  our  Presbyterian  forefathers, 
in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  nourished  the 
roots  of  English  and  American  liberty,  and 
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t>f  all  the  cauBes  of  oar  free  institatioDB  on 
this  Bide  of  the  ocean,  no  stronger  ezistB 
than  the  Presbyterian  opposition  of  old  to 
ecclesiastial  mierale  and  civil  tyranny.  We 
cannot  say,  therefore,  that  oar  only  interest 
in  the  sappression  of  a  mob,  inflamed  with 
popish  hatred,  and  bent  npon  eztingnishing 
the  memory  of  the  deeds  of  1688,  is  in  assert* 


ing  the  right  of  free  parade  and  repnblicaa 
equality,  and  showing  to  Europe  and  to  mobo* 
cratsathome,  that  the  great  new  world  is  no 
field  for  the  dethronement  of  law ;  holding  in 
some  degree  of  reverence  the  rock-hewn  steps 
up  which  republican  America  has  climbed, 
we  say,  long  live  the;  memory  of  William  of 
Orange. 
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Diffusion  of  Soibkcb. — It  is  a  good  sign 
that  men  of  science,  instead  of  hoarding  their 
knowledge,  are  seeking  to  dififase  it  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  A  course  of  Lec- 
tures for  the  People,  lately  delivered  in 
Manchester,  England,  was  attended  with 
great  success.  Professor  Huxley  spoke  of 
Corals  and  Coral  Reefs;  Professors  Roscoe 
and  Huggins  on  Spectrum  Analysis ;  Mr. 
'  Dawkins  on  Coal ;  Mr.  Williamson  on  Pav- 
ing Stones;  Mr.  Lockyer  on  the  Sun,  ^. 
As  Dr.  Roscoe  remarked,  a  people  whose 
masses  are  without  knowledge  and  without 
tastes  for  higher  things  than  the  mere  strug- 
gle for  existence,  can  come  to  no  good.  The 
English  have  done  better  than  we  ia  popu- 
larizing scientific  knowledge  by  way  of  lec- 
tures, though  we  do  more  through  the  press. 

Suit  STBOKE. — A  new  theory  of  "sun- 
stroke" is,  that  it  is  caused,  not  by  the 
talorific  or  heating  rays  of  the  sun,  but  by 
the  actinic  or  chemical,  such  as  are  known 
to  exert  a  powerful  audi  rapid  influence  on 
various  chemical  combinations,  as  in  photo- 
graphy, for  example.  It  is  said  that  many, 
and  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  sun- 
stroke, take  place  on  cool  and  cloudy  days, 
(though  after  previous  days  of  exhaustive 
heat  and  exertion,  which  have  weakened 
the  system,)  and  that  after  recovery  from  a 
first  attack,  there  is  often,  on  c/oudfy  days,  an 
instantaneous  shock  to  the  brain,  followed 
by  prostration,  and  a  scalding  sensation 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  whenever  it  is  so  un- 
covered that  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  it. 
And  it  is  asserted,  as  confirming  this  view. 


that  the  lunar  rays,  which  are  so  very  defi- 
cient in  Ulumnaimg^  and  also  in  calorific  or 
heating  power,  and  yet  have  so  much  of 
actinic  or  chemical  influence  that  photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  by  them,  even  of 
the  moon  itself, — that  these  lumar  rays  have 
often  the  same  effect  on  one  who  has  suffered 
from  sunstroke  as  the  rajs  of  the  sun  itself. 
And  as  a  safeguard  or  preventive,  it  ia 
suggested  that  the  hat  be  lined  with  orange- 
colored  or  blue  cloths;  the  orange-  being 
used  by  photographers  to  exclude  the  actinic 
rays,  and  the  hl^u  being  found  to  filter,  to  a 
great  extent,  both  the  calorific  and  illumin- 
ating rays  of  the  sun.  Or  a  eun-umbrelU 
of  orange  or  yellow  color  might  be  an  addi- 
tional protection,  and  add  much  to  comfort. 
The  subject  is  worthy  of  further  inves- 
tigation. 

Walkino. — Dr.  Holmes  somewhere  says 
that  walking  is  a  perpetual  falling,  with  a 
perpetual  self-recovery.  It  is  a  most  com- 
plex, violent,  and  perilous  operation,  which 
we  divest  of  its  extreme  danger,  only  by 
continual  practice  from  a  very  early  period 
of  life. 

Silver  in  the  Sea. — It  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated  that  sea- water  contains 
an  appreciable  amount  of  silver,  and  a 
recent  calculation  shows  that,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed, there  must  be  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world  some  2,000,000  of  tons  of  the  precious 
metal,  Or  more  than  has  ever  been  dug  out 
of  the  earth.  Silver  in  the  sea  is  only  one 
of  a  thousand  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
solid  substances  may  be  made  invisible  hj 
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chemical  proceaces,  just  as  fi  silver  half 
dollar  may  be  dissolyed  in  a  very  small 
amount  of  nitric  acid»  the  coin  disappearing, 
while  the  fluid  is  as  clear  and  transparent  as 
beiore. 

ErrECT  or  Light  on  Plakw. — The  influ- 
ence of  light  upon  plants  has  always  been 
well  known ;  but  recently  some  experiments 
made  in  France  give  us  further  knowledge 
of  its  influence  in  its  less  obvious  phases.  A 
climbing  plant  placed  in  the  dark  continued 
to  grow,  but  did  not  twine  in  the  usual  spiral 
convolutions.  It  grew  straight  up  so  long 
as  in  the  dark;  but  when  replaced  in  the 
light,  it  commenced  to  twine  as  usual.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
always  with  the  same  reeaUs,  thus  show- 
ing that  light  was  essential  to  its  power  of 
twining. 

METEOBitE — The  recent  fall  of  a  twelve 
pound  meteoric  stone  at  Searsport,  Mass., 
was  preceded  by  an  explosion  like  the  report 
of  a  heavy  gun,  followed  by  a  rushing 
Boand,  like  the  escape  of  9team  from  a  boiler. 
The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  south, 
and  to  move  northwardly.  The  stone  drop- 
ped with  such  force  that  it  sank  two  feet 
into  the  ground,  but  was  seen  to  fall,  and 
was  quickly  dug  out.  It  was  quite  hot  and 
broken,  however,  and  could  only  be  removed 
in  pieces.  Its  color  was  gray,  except  the 
outside,  which  was  black,  and  showed  plainly 
the  effect  of  melting  heat. 

Ahalysib  of  Soils. — Dr.  Voelcker  vig- 
orously opposes  the  belief  that  soil  analysis 
alone  can  determine  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  fertilizer  required  for  a  given  crop.    To 
those   knowing  little  of   the  teachings  of 
modern  agricultural  science,  it  appears  very 
simple  to  remedy  a  deficient  soil  by  finding 
out  through  analysis  the  wanting  constitu- 
ents, and  then  to  supply  them.    But  this  is 
not  so.    It  is  not  only  difficult  to  exactly 
analyse  a  soil,  but  many  other  things  be- 
sides its  chemical  composition  have  to  be 
observed.    The  state  of  combination  in  which 
the  mineral  consituents  of  a  soil  are  found, 
its  physical  condition,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  substances  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  are  so  many  points  of  great  impor- 
tance upon  which  soil  analysis  casts  a  very 


dim  and  uncertain  light.  Careful  collection 
and  examination  of  drainage  waters  has 
shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  is 
carried  off  in  this  way,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  nitratee.  Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis  of 
drainage  waters  also  shows  that  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  both  most  important  mine- 
ral constituents  for  the  plant,  are  almost 
entirely  retained  in  the  soil,  while  others 
less  important,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  pass  with  greater  readiness 
out  of  the  land. 

PBEVSNTiva  KusT.— It  IS  said  that  iron, 
immersed  for  a  few  moments  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda,  will  not  rust 
for  years,  though  kept  continually  in  a  damp 
atmosphere. 

Gulf-Stbeam. — According  to  a  late  re- 
port on  Deep  Sea  Researches,  there  seems  to 
be  a  strong  probability  that  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  the  Gulf-stream  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated,  in  consequence 
of  the  rate  of  the  surface  current  having 
been,  assumed  as  the  rate  of  movement 
through  the  whole  sectional  area,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  analogy ;  whilst  there  is  alsQ 
a  strong  probability  that  there  is  a  reverte 
undercurrent  of  cold  water  through  the 
narrows,  derived  from  the  polar  current, 
that  is  distinctly  traceable  nearly  to  its 
mouth.  4 

CuBioua  Economical  Ehplotment  of 
Sea  Bibds. — In  the  same  way  as  we  employ 
bees  to  collect  the  honey  of  flowers,  which 
they  store  up  for  their  own  use  and  for  that 
of  their  young,  so  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  St  Kilda  employ  certain  sea-fowls 
to  collect  cod  liver  oil,  which  these  birds 
obtain  from  dead  and  floating  fishes  as  food 
for  their  offspring.  The  enterprising  natives 
catch  the  bird,  and,  dipping  its  bill  into  a 
small  leather  bag  which  they  carry  with 
them,  compel  it  to  disgorge  the  oil.  Enough 
is  obtained  in  this  way  to  make  it  an  article 
of  export.  It  differs  only  slightly  from 
other  cod-liver  oil;  the  chief  difference  being 
that  it  is  purer,  as  the  bird  by  its  instinct 
probably  only  appropriates  the  best  por- 
tions, while  man  does  not  thus  select,  but 
presses  out  the  whole  oleaginous  contents  of 
the  fish.    It  must  be  understood  that  what 
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is  sold  in  the  trade  as  cod-liver  oil  is  by  do 
xneaDS  all  made  from  the  livers  of  cod-fish. 
Some  think  that  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
birds  of  St.  Kilda  is  a  peculiar  secretion,  or 
at  least  is  modified  by  the  bird,  as  the  sweet 
principle  of  flowers  and  wax  is  modified  by 
the  bees  which  collect  it. 

An  English  Salt  Mine,  at  nearly  the 
same  depth  as  a  neighboring  colliery,  pos- 
sesses a  comfortable  working  temperature, 
while  the  heat  in  the  coal  mine  is  far  too 
great  to  be  pleasant.  This  fact  was  stated 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Chemical  Society,  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it  being  that  the  greater  heat  in  the 
colliery  is  due  to  chemical  action  going  on 
within  coal  itself. 

Effect  of  Poisons. — It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  what  is  poisonous  to  one  animal 
may  be  t-aken  by  another  with  entire  im- 
punity. In  illustration  of  this  proposition, 
we  are  informed  that  strychnine,  so  fatal 
to  most  animals,  may  be  taken  by  certain 
species  of  monkeys  with  perfect  safety.  In 
the  case  of  an  East  India  monkey,  known  as 
the  Lungoor,  {Pruhyixn  enUllus,)  one  grain 


was  first  concealed  in  a  piece  of  cucumber, 
which  was  eaten  by  the  animal  with  no 
apparent  effect.  Three  grains  were  after- 
ward given,  and  with  the  same  result.  To 
test  the  strychnine  used,  three  grains  were 
administered  to  a  dog,  which  proved  almost 
immediately  fatal.  Another  Indian  monkey 
has  been  found  to  be  more  susceptible  than 
the  Lungoor,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  dog. 
It  is  also  stated  that  pigeons  can  take 
opium  in  large  quantities  with  no  injurious 
consequence;  goats,  tobacco;  and  rabbits, 
belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus. 

SoLAE  Steam  and  Horse  Powee. — It  is 
estimated  that  the  work  performed  by  the 
sun's  rays,  in  evaporating  moisture  from  the 
earth,  and  from  its  rivers,  lakes  and  seas, 
is,  in  one  minute  of  time,  equal  to  90,880,- 
000,000  horse  power;  and  this  is  continuous 
every  minute.  And  as  the  total  horse  power 
of  all  the  steam  engines  of  the  world  is  sup- 
posed to  be  not  far  from  15,000,000,  the 
work  effected  by  the  sun's  evaporating  power, 
is  more  than  6000  times  that  of  all  the  steam 
engines  of  the  world,  working  continuously, 
day  and  night. 
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FragmenU  of  Science  for  Unscientific 
People :  A  ieriee  of  detached  Essay 9^  Lectures 
and  Reviews.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co; 
Eobert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Most  of  these  essays  are  of  a  purely  scien- 
tific character,  popularized  as  far  as  possible, 
and  running  over  a  wide  range  of  reflection, 
from  the  constitution  of  nature  and  radia- 
tion, up  to  thoughts  on  prayer  and  natural 
law,  miracles  and  special  providences.  Many 
of  the  shorter  articles  are  very  profitable; 
all  are  able  and  interesting,  and  show  the 
result  of  mature  reflection.  Where  his  arti- 
cles touch  upon  theology,  however,  they 
will  be  found  very  unsatisfactory  indeed, 
and  we  warn  our  readers  against  his  con- 
clusions. In  the  essay,  for  example,  on 
•'  Prayer  and  Natural  Law,"  Mr.  Tyndall's 
aim  is  to  illustrate  the  folly  of  prayer  in 


behalf  of  fair  weather,  rain  and  things  of 
like  nature.  He  says,  "  Science  does  assert, 
for  example,  that  without  a  disturbance  of 
natural  law,  quite  as  serious  as  the  stoppage 
of  an  eclipse,  or  the  rolling  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence up  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  no  act  of 
humiliation,  individual  or  national,  could 
call  one  shower  from  earth,  or  deflect  to- 
ward us  a  single  beam  of  the  sun."  Those, 
therefore,  who  believe  that  the  miraculous 
is  still  active  in  nature,  may,  with  perfect 
consistency,  join  in  our  periodic  prayers  for 
fair  weather  and  for  rain,  while  those  who 
hold  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  will 
refuse  to  join  in  such  petitions.  *' Granting 
the  orthodox  view,"  he  says,  **it  necessarily 
follows  that  natural  laws  are  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  man's  volition,  and  no  conclu- 
sion founded  on  the  assumed  permanence  of 
those  laws  could  be  worthy  of  confidence/- 
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This  nnllifies  the  power  of  all  prayer  for 
temporal  things,  for  if  they  are  ia  accord- 
ance with  permanent  natural  laws,  we  will 
receive  them,  and  if  they  are  not,  we  will  not 
have  them;  and  where  doea  prayer  come  in? 
And  if  the  spiritual  laws  of  Qod*s  govern- 
ment are  also  "  permanent,"  we  must  simply 
conform  to  those  laws,  and  prayer  for  variety 
in  them  is  spent  in  vain.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  conform  to  fixed  and  changeless  law,  and 
prayer  has  no  place  in  such  logic  except  its 
reflex  influence  on  the  heart  of  him  who 
prays.  Such  a  theory  makes  prayer  to  he 
for  the  soul  simply  what  hoeing  is  for  his 
garden — no  more,  and  no  less — and  destroys 
the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
The  same  publisher  sends  us  "  Beechcroft" 
A  story  by  Miss  Yokqe,  author  of  "  Heir  of 
Heddiffe." 

We  quote  the  concluding  sentences,  '*As 
to  Lilias  Mohun,  the  heroine  of  this  tale, 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  her  character 
has  been  told,  and  all  that  remains  to  be 
said  of  her  is  that  the  memory  of  her  faults 
and  sorrows  did  not  fleet  away  like  a  morn- 
ing cloud,  though  followed  by  many  happy 
and  prosperous  days,  and  though  the  eff^ects 
of  many  were  repaired,  Agnes's  death, 
Esther's  theft,  Ada's  accident,  the  schism  in 
the  parish,  and  her  own  numerous  mistakes, 
were  constantly  recalled,  and  never  without 
a  thought  of  the  danger  of  being  wise  above 
her  elders,  and  taking  mere  feeling  for  Chris- 
tian charity." 

Sermoru  to  the  Natural  Man.  By  Wil- 
liam G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

Dr.  Shedd,  as  a  writer  of  distinguished 
ability,  needs  no  introduction  to  our  read- 
ers. His  "  History  of  Christian  Doctrine," 
and  *'  Homiletics,"  Ac,  are  standards  in  our 
Christian  literature.  The  present  volume  is 
one  of  the  ablest  of  his  works,  yet  with  the 
iiitural  man,  at  least,  it  ia  likely  to  be  the 
most  unpopular.  An  unconverted  man, 
under  the  leading  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  will 
read  these  sermons,  not  otherwise.  They 
are  too  much  like  the  Bible  to  be  relished 
hy  unrenewed  souls.  In  saying  this,  we 
give  them  highest  praise.  We  could  wish 
all  might  be  induced  to  read  the  wholesome 
truths  scattered  over  these  pages,  especially 


they  who  preach  the  gospel.  It  would  tone 
up  their  pulpit  ministrations.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  these  discourses  is  of  the  bracing 
kind. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  degeneracy 
of  the  pulpit,  but  no  candid  minister  will 
deny  the  presence  of  a  powerful  temptation 
to  dwell  upon  the  milder  forms  of  scriptural 
truth,  which,  if  yielded  to,  must  inevitably 
breed  an  alarming  amount  of  false  doctrine, 
and  worse  practice,  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
We  already  see  too  much  of  the  thing  itself, 
and  of  its  baleful  results  in  our  modern  re- 
ligious thought.  This  is  well  expressed  by 
Dr.  Shedd:  "  It  is  sometimes  said  the  surest 
way  to  produce  conviction  of  sin  is  to  preach 
the  cross.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is 
true,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  false. 
If  the  cross  is  set  forth  as  the  cursed  tree  on 
which  the  Lord  of  glory  hung  and  suffered, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  eternal  justice,  then 
indeed  there  is  fitness  in  the  preaching  to 
produce  the  sense  of  guilt.  But  this  is  to 
preach  the  law  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  the 
most  tremendous  enercy  of  its  claims.  Such 
discourse  as  this  must  necessarily  analyse 
law,  define  it,  enforce  it,  and  apply  it  in  the 
most  cogent  manner."  *****  But  if  the 
cross  "be  proclaimed  as  the  beautiful  symbol 
of  the  divine  indifiierence  and  indulgence, 
and  there  be  a  studious  avtnding  of  all  judi- 
cial aspects  and  relations;  if  the  natural 
man  is  not  searched  by  law,  and  alarmed  by 
justice,  but  is  only  soothed  and  narcotized 
by  the  idea  of  an  epicurean  deity,  destitute 
of  moral  anger,  and  inflicting  no  righteous 
retribution,  then  there  will  be  no  conviction 
of  sin.  Whenever  the  preaching  of  the  law 
is  positively  objected  to,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  proposed  in  its  place,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  '  gospel '  means  that  good 
nature,  and  that  easy  virtae  which  some 
mortals  dare  to  attribute  to  the  holy  and 
immaculate  Godhead  !** 

These  mrmons  do  not  belong  to  the  latter, 
but  to  the  former  class.  They  are  essen- 
tially discussions  of  law,  and  therefore  are 
indirectly  most  powerful  presentations  of 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  list 
of  sin-convicting  topics  is  comprehensive. 
Among  them  are  these:  all  mankind  guilty; 
sin  in  the  heart  the  source  of  error  in  the 
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head ;  necessity  of  divine  ioflaences ;  sin  it 
spiritual  slavery;  the  exercise  of  mercy 
optional  with  Qod.  The  volume  fittingly 
closes  with  an  able  sermon  on  "Faith  the 
Boul  saving  act."  As  Paul,  in  the  Romans, 
brings  in  the  whole  world  as  guilty  before 
God,  and  then  unfolds  the  gospel,  so  does 
this  volume  strip  off  one  garment  after 
another  from  the  sinner,  and  leave  him  in 
all  his  nakedness,  but  it  leaves  him  at  the 
cross — before  the  Saviour,  waiting  to  enrobe 
him  with  His  spotless  righteousness. 

Our  Boaed  of  Publioatioit,  Philadelphia, 
never  did  a  better  work  than  it  does  now  in 
sending  forth  a  healthy  and  earnest  religious 
literature  into  our  Sabbath  schools.  What 
is  to  become  of  our  Sabbath  school  libraries 
is  a  very  serious  question.  Many  wise  heads, 
who  love  and  sympathize  with  the  children, 
too,  are  seriously  considering  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  wholly  abolish  these 
libraries  than  have  such  books  as  they  now 
contain,  occupying  the  Sabbath  time,  and 
taking  the  place  of  the  religion  of  our  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
of  the  Board's  recent  Sabbath-school  publi- 
cations is  "  The  Story  of  a  Pocket-Bible." 
Beginning  with  the  child,  passing  the  youth 
and  the  young  man,  it  goes  through  a  wide 
range  of  scenes  and  experiences,  detailing 
many  very  interesting  circumstances  of  sick 
ness,  prison,  skepticism,  temptation,  <&c.  This 
volume  is  intended  for  good,  and  follows  its 
aim  with  great  power  to  the  close.  Another 
volume  entitled,  **  Light  Shining  in  Dark- 
ness; or,  Illustrations  of  the  Power  of  the 
QoBpel"  contains  nine  very  living  and  in 
Btructive  stories  entitled,  "  Freedom ;"  "  The 
Brothers  of  Olmeta ;"  "  Irish  Mission  Scenes 
and  Adventures;"  "A  Worshipper  in  the 
Coliseum  ;"  "A  Book  and  its  Mission ;"  "A 
Boyal  Christian  ,"  "A  Leaf  from  a  Pastor's 
Journal ;"  "  Hester  Croely ;"  and  ••  One  Thing 
at  a  Time." 

A  third  volume  of  the  Board  is,  The  Way 
of  Mount  Zion  and  other  Tales,  consisting 
of  fifteen  shorter  stories  of  interest  and 
spiritual  profit. 

Alfred  Martiek,  Philadelphia,  sends  us 
Master  Charlie;  or^  The  Little  Captain.  By 
A.  J.  C.    It  shows  "  what  a  good  example 


even  a  young  lad  can  set,  and  that  bravery 
and  the  true  love  for  Qod  and  His  Book 
meets  with  its  own  reward." 

"  Lucy's  Two  Lives"  By  Harriet  B. 
McKeever,  author  of  **  Nothing  but  Leaves," 
"Rupert  Lawrence,"  etc.  Alfred  Martien, 
Philadelphia ;  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 

This  little  volume  will  be  found  no  less 
interesting  than  Miss  McKeever's  former 
works.  She  has  had  a  wide  experience  as  a 
writer  for  children,  and  understands  the  art 
of  combining  instruction  and  pleasure  to  a 
wonderful  degree. 

"  Nanny  and  J."  Alfred  Martien,  Phila- 
delphia ;  R.  Clarke,  Cincinnati. 

A  Very  Simple  Story,  being  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Thoughts  and  Feelings  of  a  Child, 
by  Florence  Mobtoomery,  author  of  "  Mis- 
understood," is  the  title  of  one  of  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph's  exquisitely  printed  stories— ;/br 
mothers,  we  were  about  to  say.  It  is  very 
tender  and  touching,  and  anybody  who  likes 
the  little  folks,  and  is  wise  enough  to  know 
that  the  profoundost  lessons  lie  ever  ready  to 
be  revealed  through  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
ducklings,  will  take  delight  in  its  perusal, 
though  we  cannot  insure  them  against  tears, 
nor  warrant  against  the  necessity  of  a  second 
reading,  where  some  one  else  can  hear  and 
share  the  charming  story. 

Foundati(m9^  or  Castle*  in  the  Air,  By 
Rose  Porter.  Author  of  "Summer  Drift 
Wood  for  the  Winter  Fire."  New  York; 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Robert 
Clarke  k  Co..  Cincinnati. 

The  delightful  story  of  a  young  man's 
life — the  child  of  a  devoted  mother — ^who 
goes  out  from  a  Christian  home  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world  of  a  great  city. 

After  sundry  humiliating  experiences,  and 
then  a  proud  worldly  success,  after  an 
experiment  of  twenty  years,  he  returns  to 
his  mother,  and  then  giving  his  heart  to 
Christ,  the  author  leaves  him  on  the  road  to 
a  true  success  and  happiness.  The  style  is 
simple  and  winning ;  the  characters  drawn 
with  a  rare  skill  and  grace,  and  the  general 
effect  elevating.    We  heartily  commend  it. 
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THE  HOW  AND  THE  WHY. 

•  I 

In  Two  Parts. — Part  I. 

BY  EDOAR  FAWCETT. 


I  WONDER  if  Steene  would  like  to 
have  me  tell  it.  I  don't  suppose 
that  he  would ;  he  is  sueh  a  miracle  of 
modesty.  But  then  did  not  I  play  nearly 
as  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  affair  as 
Steene  himself?  Nearly,  quotha!  If 
Dumas  can  tell  a  story  with  no  less  than 
three  distinct  heroes  therein,  why  should 
not  I  attempt  one  with  at  least  a  pair  of 
them? 

It  all  happened  at  Enderley,  Tom. 
Of  course  you've  never  heard  of  Ender- 
ley.  It's  the  most  charming  little  pas- 
toral paradise  in  the  whole  United  States 
Gazetteer.  By  the  way,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  it  is  to  be  found  there,  after  all, 
not  having  a  post-office,  and  hearing  the 
railroad-whistle  like  a  vague  boom  miles 
distant.  However,  it  is  a  blessing  that 
locomotives  and  other  minions  of  civiliza- 
tion have  left  some  places  to  tranquillity, 
and  rural  retirement  and  Pan,  and  all 
that.  I  think  that  Enderley  must  be 
Pan's  American  headquarters,  if,  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  reiterated  statements 
to  the  contrary,  that  vegetable  patriarch 
is  really  still  alive.  "  But  to  our  tale,'* 
as  yonder  demoniac  yellow-covered  pam- 
phlet, borrowed  firom  my  landlady — (I  was 
skimming  it  over,  Tom,  before  you  dropped 


in  to  gladden  my  apartments  this  rainy 
evening,) — has  been  remarking  to  its 
reader  for  about  once  a  page  during  the 
first  six  chapters. 

Steene  started  the  idea  of  going  to 
Enderley.  I  was  as  ignorant  concerning 
the  place  as  you  are,  Tom,  before  the 
morning  on  which  he  seated  himself  at 
my  window,  with  a  beam  of  June  sun- 
shine on  that  brown-curled  Greek  head 
of  his,  and  told  me  about  Gordon  Came- 
ron's widow.     This  is  what  he  told : 

Gordon  Cameron  and  he  had  been 
chums  at  Yale.  They  were  very  inti- 
mate; like  brother  and  brother,  Steene 
said,  in  his  quiet  way.  After  graduation, 
when  Cameron  came  to  live  in  New  York, 
and  Steene  returned  here  also,  the  inti- 
macy was  continued.  Cameron  was  re- 
ticent, with  most  people,  about  all  that 
concerned  his  family  history;  but  from 
Steene  he  kept  no  secrets  whatever.  He 
had  long  ago  told  his  friend  that  between 
himself  and  Wyllis  Cameron,  his  elder 
half-brother,  there  was  a  coolness  of  mutual 
dislike,  which  promised  to  be  life-long. 
They  had  somehow  never  got  on  together 
since  the  old  days  in  the  great  house  at 
Enderley,  when  Wyllis  and  he  were  boys, 
with  five  years  of  difference  between  their 
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ageB.  His  half-sister,  Margaret,  too,  had 
always  shared  Wyllis*  jealousy  or  ill- 
feeling,  or  whatever  it  deserved  to  be 
called.  After  their  father's  death,  domes- 
tic difficulties  between  the  brothers  had 
assumed  a  graver  look,  though  Mrs. 
Cameron — Gordon's  own  mother,  you 
know — ^had  exerted  a  pacifying  influence 
upon  her  son,  ahd  thus  prevented  many 
a  quarrel.  Gordon  fairly  worshipped  his 
mother,  and  had  often  described  her 
to  Steene  as  a  woman  of  saintly  character. 
But  for  all  his  worship,  and  for  all  her 
good  influence,  a  grand  rupture  finally 
took  place  between  Wyllis  and  Gordon, 
when  one  was  in  his  twenty-second,  the 
other  in  his  seventeenth  year. 

Then  Mrs.  Cameron,  saintly  as  she 
was,  had  spoken  her  mind.  She  believed 
Wyllis  to  be  thoroughly  in  the  wrong, 
her  son  thoroughly  in  the  right;  and 
perhaps  judged  correctly,  Steene  added, 
though  Gordon  had  never  acquainted 
him  with  the  full  particulars  of  the 
quarrel.  In  very  plain  terms — a  style 
now  and  then  adopted  even  by  saints — 
Mrs.  Cameron  informed  Wyllis  that  the 
house  at  Enderley  was  her  property,  and 
that  it  would  one  day  be  Gordon's;  more- 
over, that  he  had  no  right  to  remain 
there  longer  than  she  desired  to  have  him 
remain ;  moreover,  that  she  requested  his 
immediate  departure. 

Wyllis  went.  His  late  father  had  left 
him  something,  which  Noah  Webster 
might  correctly  have  pronounced  an  in- 
come, but  which  our  nineteenth  century 
would  probably  define  as  a  pittance. 
However,  Wyllis  Cameron  must  have 
managed  to  live  upon  it,  reaping  the 
fruit  of  his  evil,  unpolitic  behavior;  for 
we  find  him  alive,  two  years  later,  and 
writing  a  begging  letter  to  Gordon,  a 
month  after  Mrs.  Cameron's  death.  Gor- 
don, now  the  owner  of  the  Enderley 
estate,  and  of  a  very  large  fortune  besides, 
forgave  past  injuries,  and  invited  Wyllis 
to  come  and  live  at  the  homestead  with 
his  sister  Margaret,  while  he  himself 
spent  four  years  at  Yale;  and  Wyllis 
came. 

So  much  for  Gordon  Cameron's  family 
annals — at  least  for  that  portion  of  them, 
Steene  said,  which  concerned  his  blood- 


relations.     What  followed  concerned  his 
marriage. 

He  had  married  beneath  him,  in  a 
social  way.  His  wife  had  been  a  poor 
teacher  in  one  of  our  city  public  schools. 
How  Gordon  ever  managed  to  meet  her, 
Steene  commented,  was  very  much  stranger 
than  the  fiict  of  his  having  fallen  in  love 
with  her;  for  the  gay,  "about-town"  sort 
of  life  which  the  wealthy  young  bachelor 
led,  certainly  brought  him  in  contact  with 
few  women  of  Louisa  Laidley's  position ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Louisa  Laidley 
herself  was  a  modest-mannered,  high- 
toned  little  creature,  with  deep-brown 
eyes,  and  the  sort  of  smile  that  gives  us 
definite  ideas  of  what  an  angel  is  like — 
and  heaven,  too,  sometimes. 

For  two  years  Gordon  Cameron's  mar- 
ried life  was  a  veritable  seek-no-further 
in  the  way  of  wedded  happiness ;  an  aban- 
donment of  his  many  imprudent  bache- 
lorisms,  if  one  may  coin  the  word;  an 
unending  and  seemingly  endless  honey- 
moon, for  two  years;  and  then  death, 
with  scarcely  a  week  of  warning,  made 
Louisa  Cameron  a  widow.  Perhaps  if 
there  had  been  a  child,  or  the  hope  of  a 
child  to  cheer  her,  she  might  have  borne 
the  blow  with  greater  fortitude.  As  it 
was,  her  grief  surpassed  words.  Even 
Steene's  efforts  at  consolation  were  wearied, 
after  a  while. 

One  day,  about  a  month  subsequent  to 
Gordon's  death,  she  showed  Steene  a 
letter,  written  by  Wyllis  Cameron,  and 
dated  from  the  homestead  at  Enderley, 
now  her  own  property,  by  the  way,  b& 
her  husband  had  died  leaving  a  will  by 
which  his  whole  fortune  had  legally  re- 
verted to  his  widow.  Wyllis  Cameron 
had  not  written  a  begging  letter  this 
time.  In  what  he  wrote,  there  was  a 
great  deal  which  might  have  struck  an 
unprejudiced  reader  as  sincere  commisera- 
tion and  earnest  sympathy.  But  Steene 
was  not  an  unprejudiced  reader,  and  the 
letter  did  not  please  him;  neither  the 
letter  nor  the  cordially-worded  invitation, 
with  which  Wyllis  Cameron  terminated 
it.  After  thanking  his  brother's  widow 
for  allowing  him  to  continue  his  residence 
at  the  homestead,  he  said  that  his  sister 
Margaret  joined  him  in  hoping  that  she 
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would  visit  their  quiet  place  of  abode 
some  time  during  the  present  year.  Its 
very  quiet  and  seclusion,  he  proceeded, 
would  act  soothingly  upon  a  spirit  suffer- 
ing under  so  severe  a  sense  of  loss,  and 
the  remembrance  that  it  was  Gordon's 
birth-place,  and  the  spot  in  which  his 
years  of  boyhood  had  been  past,  could 
not  fail  to  invest  Mrs.  Cameron's  stay 
with  a  pleasing  though  melancholy  in- 
terest. The  whole  thing  was  rather 
cleverly  done,  Steene  told  me.  He  ad- 
vised Mrs.  Cameron  not  to  go. 

But  Mrs.  Cameron  preferred  going, 
and  that,  too,  without  delay.  Her  heart 
yearned  toward  the  home  and  relatives  of 
her  late  husband.  A  brotherless  and 
sisterless  orphan  when  Gordon  married 
her,  she  had  few  ties  in  the  city  save 
that  of  Steene's  friendship,  and  no  do- 
mestic reasons  for  not  immediately  ac- 
cepting Wyllis  Cameron's  invitation. 
Steene  Blake  is  not  the  man  for  pushing 
advice  to  the  verge  of  officiousness,  and 
he  therefore  abstained  from  further  inter- 
ference with  Mrs.  Cameron's  plan,  after 
learning  that  she  had  decided  upon  adopt- 
ing it. 

She  had  started  for  Enderley  three 
months  before  the  morning  on  which 
Steene  sat  at  my  window,  Tom,  and  told 
me  all  that  I  have  told  you.  "She  is 
making  a  rather  long  visit,"  my  friend 
remarked,  looking  me  rather  full  in  the 
eyes  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  b^^n, 
what  you  have  probably  found,  a  most 
tedious  recital. 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "and  you  haven't 
heard  from  her,  Steene,  during  all  this 
period?" 

"Why  should  I  hear,  Alfred?"  He 
spoke  as  though  my  question  surprised 
him.  "  The  lady  is  her  own  mistress,  I 
suppose.  She  would  not  be  accountable 
to  me  for  spending  the  rest  of  her  life- 
time at  Enderley." 

"  True,"  I  acquiesced.  "  You  feel  some 
interest,  however— don't  you? — in  all 
that  concerns  Gordon  Cameron's  widow." 

"That  is  preciselv  what  I  do  feel,  Al- 
fred," the  man  exclaimed — ^he  who  ex- 
claims so  rarely — and  then  Steene  aston- 
ished me  still  further  by  rising  from  his 
seat  and  pacing  the  floor,  as  though  much 


excited.  I  believe  that  thunder  from  a 
cloudless  sky  would  be  looked  upon  as 
quite  a  natural  curiosity ;  but  excitement 
on  the  part  of  Steene  Blake  was,  at  this 
period  of  our  acquaintance,  something 
just  about  as  marvellous. 

"  I  don't  understand  you  at  all,  I  pre- 
sently said,  afler  watching  him,  for  a  few 
moments,  with  wide  eyes.  "  What  was 
there  in  my  remark,  Steene,  to  produce 
this  altogether  galvanic  effect?" 

"  Nothing,"  he  said,  stopping  before 
the  window  and  looking  at  the  ugly  backs 
of  the  houses  opposite  with  as  much 
fixed  attention  as  though  they  had  been 
a  gallery  of  Guidos.  "Nothing — and 
yet  a  great  deal,  Alfred.  I  told  you, 
didn't  I,  that  Gordon  Cameron  and  my- 
self were  like  brother  and  brother?  Well, 
I  somehow  feel  as  if  I  had  committed 
an  actual  sin  in  allowing — ^yes,  allow- 
ing— his  widow  to  visit  Wyllis  Cam- 
eron. There's  a  great  logical  gulf  be- 
tween these  two  sentences,  I  haven't  the 
least  doubt.  Shall  I  bridge  it  over  by 
saying  that  I  believe  Wyllis  Cameron  to 
be  a  knave?" 

"  Nonsense,  Steene,"  I  ventured, "  don't 
attempt  the  sensational  with  me.  What 
literary  plum-pudding  has  disagreed  with 
you  lately,  and  produced  this  mental  in- 
digestion?   Was  it  Miss  Braddon  or — ?" 

"You  know  I  hate  novels,  Alfred — 
and  chaff,  also.  Have  you  anything  im- 
portant to  do  for  the  next  few  days?  I 
called  to  ask  you  this." 

"And  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  make  a  visit 
with  me  at  Enderley — that  is,  if  you  will 
be  persuaded.  I  am  going  to  pounce 
upon  Mr.  Wyllis  Cameron's  household. 
It's  allowable,  you  know,  considering  my 
former  friendship  with  Gordon,  and  the 
fact  of  his  widow's  present  residence 
there.  I  shall  take  it  as  precious  favor 
if  you'll  agree  to  accompany  me.  Will 
you?" 

I  asked  for  five  minutes  to  think  the 
matter  over,  occupied  these  and  five  more, 
concluded  not  to  go,  looked  at  Steene's 
disappointed  face,  mused  for  five  minutes 
longer,  and  finally  changed  my  mind. 

"Take  enough  traps  to  last  you  for  a 
week,"   Steene   said,   after  hearing   my 
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ultimate  decision.  ^^  Don't  look  so  bewil- 
dered, Alfred.  There's  only  a  vague  pro- 
bability that  I  shall  ask  you  to  stay  more 
than  three  days,  at  the  furthest.  But — " 
"Well?"  I  said. 

"Do  as  I  request,  please."  He  was 
staring  out  of  the  window,  again,  at  the 
hideous  rears  of  those  houses. 

We  reached  D ,  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  to  Enderley,  at  about  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  day,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  several  l^ours.     D was  quite 

a  forlorn  place.  I  waited  on  the  piazza 
of  a  building  that  had  outraged  society 
by  putting  Hotel  over  one  of  the  most  in- 
hospitable-looking front  entrances  I  ever 
remember,  while  Steene  engaged  a  vehicle 
for  Enderley.  A  wretched  vehicle  it 
proved ;  the  memory  of  what  was  once  a 
stage-coach,  with  faded  red-walnut  seats, 
a  perilously  cracked  bottom,  a  pale,  hun- 
gry-looking boy  for  driver,  and  two  horses 
whose  appearance  I  can  only  call  mori- 
bund. A  dreary  drive  of  an  hour  fol- 
lowed, during  which  we  jolted  over 
country  that  gradually  changed  from  pro- 
saic to  picturesque.  I  began  to  feel  sharp 
r^rets  that  I  had  consented  to  pass  be- 
yond the  limits  of  civilization  with  even 
so  nice  a  fellow  as  Steene,  who,  by  the 
way,  had  plunged  himself  into  a  very 
uncommunicative  mood,  and  had  answered 
only  in  monosyllables  my  last  three  at- 
tempts at  conversation. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Steene,"  I  at 
length  whispered,  "  if  you  can't  talk  your- 
self please  make  the  driver  do  it.  I  don't 
see  any  special  reason  why  we  should 
submit  with  such  utter  silence  to  the 
doom  of  being  bounced  to  pieces  over  this 
Switzerland  of  ruts." 

Steene  roused  himself  from  a  reverie, 
and  leaned  over  toward  our  sickly-looking 
teamster. 

"How  much  fiirther?"  he  asked. 

"  'Bout  two  miles,  sir.  Little  less,  I 
reckon."  The  boy's  voice  perfectly  cor- 
responded with  his  appearance,  being  the 
very  altUsimo  of  nasal  squeaks. 

"You  are  sure  that  you  know  the 
house  we  wish  to  find  ?'* 

"  Sure,  sir.  Griffith  homestead.  Been 
there  many  a  time.  Place  where  the 
fun'ral  was  day  'fore  yesterday." 


"The  whatf"  I  asked,  seeing  Steene 
change  color  and  draw  back  as  if  stung  by 
the  boy's  last  words. 
"The  fun'ral,  sir." 
"Whose  funeral?" 

"  'T'wan't  none  of  the  Cam'ron  folks — 
them  as  lives  there  reglar,  I  mean; 
though  they  do  say  that  this  lady's  name 
's  Cam'ron,  and  that  she  owns  the 
prop'ty.  She's  been  livin'  at  the  home- 
stead 'bout  three  months,  I  reckon ;  come 
here  some  time  in  April." 

"And  she  is  dead?"  I  presently  asked  j 
wondering  why  Steene  had  not  put  the 
question,  and  somehow  hating  to  turn 
and  meet  his  face. 

"Yes,  sir.  She  died  last  Thursday, 
I  b'lieve,  and  they  buried  her  yesterday. 
Dr.  Janes  knows  all  'bout  it;  I  druv  him 
over  this  mornin'." 

"Do  you  know  what  she  died  of?" 
Steene  spoke,  and  I  glanced  at  his  £ioe. 
It  was  quite  colorless. 

"  Somethin'  rather  sudden,  sir." 
After  a  little  silence  I  spoke  to  Steene, 
who  was  staring  groundward  with  folded 
arms.   *■  ^  There  can '  t  be  the  si  ightest  doubt 
that  it  is  she?"  I  said. 

"  Not  the  slightest,  if  that  boy  speaks 
truth."  His  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on 
mine  now.  "This  has  been  a  terrible 
shock  to  me,  Alfred." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  very  strange  that 
these  people  should  have  written  to  none 
of  her  friends?"  I  said. 

"  There  may  be  reasons  for  not  having 
done  so,"  he  answered.  "  We  have  no 
right  to  blame  them,  I  suppose,  until  we 
learn  more.  Remember  that  she  had 
very  few  friends,  and  that  they  were  her 
nearest  connections  on  her  husband's 
side."  Then  louder,  addressing  the  boy: 
"Was  this  lady  buried  at  Enderiey?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  In  the  homestead  buryin'- 
ground." 

I  don't  think  that  another  word  was 
spoken  until  we  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  homestead.  It  was  a  great,  three- 
storied,  wooden  building,  with  two  mas- 
sive wings.  All  along  the  front  of  its 
main  portion  ran  a  broad  piazza,  evidently 
of  more  recent  structure  than  the  house 
itself,  and  literally  smothered  in  fragrant 
honeysuckles.    The  view  from  that  piazza, 
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Tom,  I  shall  never  forget.  Imagine 
a  dark-green,  smooth-grassed  lawn,  slop- 
ing to  a  darker  green  parapet  of  hem- 
locks, and,  glowing  between  their  boughs, 
the  still  silver  of  a  superb  lake.  Beyond 
this  lake,  scarcely  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
distant,  loomed  beautifully  some  low, 
bush-dotted  hills,  just  purpling  with  the 
near  twilight.  Stecne  broke  my  stupor 
of  admiration  by  a  touch  on  the  arm. 

"  We  ought  to  help  that  sickly  boy 
with  our  portemanteaus,  Alfred,"  he  said. 
''He  hardly  looks  equal  to  the  task  of 
getting  them  both  upon  the  piazza  with- 
out assistance." 

"Certainly,"  I  answered.  "I  was 
thinking,  Steene,  that  this  is  a  very  lovely 
place  to  die  in." 

We  helped  the  sickly  boy,  paid  him, 
and  saw  his  vehicle  jolt  away.  As  we 
turned  to  enter  the  house,  a  lady^s  figure 
<x)nfronted  us  on  the  threshold  of  the 
open  hall-door.  It  was  a  figure  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  and  the  lady's  face — she 
looked  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age — was 
one  that  a  man  would  be  apt  to  observe 
closely  wherever  he  might  meet  it. 
Wavy  blonde  hair  grew  low  down  over 
a  broad  forehead;  the  eyes  were  light- 
gray,  and  of  dear  full  lustre;  the  remain- 
ing features,  if  not  classically  handsome, 
were  at  least  in  good  keeping  with  a 
strong  Saxon  type  of  beauty,  though 
betiuty  is  hardly  an  admissible  word  to 
use  in  describing  Margaret  Cameron's 
face.  For  she  was  Margaret  Cameron, 
as  we  presently  learned. 

The  absurdity  of  our  position — stand- 
ing on  the  piazza  of  a  house,  to  the 
inmates  of  which  we  were  utter  stran- 
gers— struck  me  so  forcibly  just  here, 
that  I  must  have  looked  embarrassed  to 
a  pitiable  degree.  But  nothing  ever  em- 
barrasses Steene.  He  raised  his  hat  and 
politely  advanced  toward  the  lady. 

"You  are  perhaps  very  much  sur- 
prised. Madam,"  he  b^an,  "at  finding 
us  here.  I,  trust,  however,  that  a  few 
words  will  satisfactorily  explain  matters," 
and  then  he  introduced  both  himself  and 
me,  with  brief  reference  to  his  having 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Gor- 
don Cameron,  and  of  that  gentleman's 
Widow,  the  news  of  whose  sudden  death 


had  just  reached  him.  Very  concisely, 
yet  very  feelingly,  he  told  how  this  same 
piece  of  news  had  been  to  him  a  severe, 
painful  shock ;  how  the  present  visit  was 
to  have  been  paid  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  and 
how  he  earnestly  desired  to  hear  the  par- 
ticulars of  so  sad  and  unexpected  au  event. 

While  he  spoke  I  had  been  watching 
the  lady's  face,  and  saw  there,  first,  in- 
tense surprise  and  a  something  that  ap- 
peared like  agitation ;  second,  a  palpable 
effort  at  self-control;  third,  a  certain 
composure,  or  that  which  by  force  of 
comparison  greatly  resembled  it.  When 
she  replied,  I  rather  liked  her  well- 
modulated,  even  tones.  Her  accent,  too, 
suggested  culture. 

"  You  are,  of  course,  welcome,  Mr. 
Blake;  you  and  your  friend  also.  I 
own  that  your  appearance  surprised  me ; 
there  are  so  few  visitors  at  this  lonely 
homestead  of  ours.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  enter?"  motioning  with  a 
white  shapely  hand  toward  the  inner 
hall. 

We  entered,  she  leading  the  way.  It 
was  a  wide,  long  hall,  furnished  in  old- 
fashioned  style,  with  large,  straight^ 
backed  chairs,  and  a  somewhat  passe 
carpet. 

"  Be  seated,  gentlemen,  while  I  inform 
my  brother  that  you  are  here,"  the  lady 
said,  her  words  making  us  sure  that  she 
was  Miss  Margaret  Cameron;  a  fact 
which  we  had  guessed  before.  Then  she 
disappeared  through  a  side-door,  and  left 
us  alone  together. 

"A  nice  sort  of  person,"  I  said  to 
Steene. 

"Do  you  like  her  face?"  he  asked, 
with  an  abrupt  eagerness. 

"Rather.     Don't  you?" 

"  No.  It  is  a  cruel  face,  I  fancy,  with 
nothing  of  Gordon  about  it.  But  per- 
haps I  am  unjust;  she  has  certainly 
received  us  well  so  far." 

"  I  expected  that  she  would  immedi- 
ately have  given  some  particulars  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Cameron's  death,"  I  said. 

"So  did  I,"  was  Steene's  quick  an- 
swer. His  foot  was  impatiently  tapping 
the  carpet,  and  his  brows  were  set  in  a 
gloomy  frown.  I  wondered  what  dismal 
thoughts  engaged  him.     We  must  have 
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waited  fully  five  minutes  before  Miss 
Cameron  returned,  followed  by  a  gentle- 
man. 

'*  My  brother,"  said  Miss  Cameron, 
introducing  each  of  us  by  name.  We 
both  rose. 

The  gentleman  came  slowly  forward, 
and  shook  hands,  first  with  Steene,  then 
with  myself.  Before  speaking  he  gave 
us  ample  opportunity  to  observe  his 
general  appearance.  It  was  certainly  not 
what  is  termed  unprepossessing.  His 
figure,  clad  neatly  in  black,  was  tall 
and  of  nice  symmetry.  He  had  the 
same  broad  forehead  as  his  sister,  the 
same  blonde  shade  of  hair,  the  same 
light  gray  eyes;  his  nose  was  regularly 
cut  and  aquiline,  and  a  bushy  brown 
beard  covered  the  lower  portion  of  his 
face. 

Mr.  Wyllis  Cameron  opened  conver- 
sation with  these  words:  "I  suppose 
that  my  sister  has  already  welcomed  you 
to  the  homestead,  gentlemen.  If  not, 
however,  let  me  extend  such  welcome. 
I  can  easily  understand  how  painful 
must  have  been  the  news  of  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's death."  His  eyes,  full  of  what 
seemed  like  very  genuine  sympathy, 
glanced  from  Steene*s  face  to  my  own  just 
here.  Then  with  a  voice  a  trifle  huskier 
than  before,  he  proceeded:  "Her  death 
was  indeed  a  terrible  blow  to  us.  It  was 
very  sudden.  She  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  dropped  lifeless  in  the  midst  of  life, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  had  begun  to 
hope  that  her  first  agony  of  grief  had 
yielded  t»  a  calmer  frame  of  mind.  Dr. 
Janes  —  idbo,  by-the-by,  is  at  present 
spending  a^|||w  days  at  the  homestead — 
pronounces  the  cause  of  her  death  to 
have  been  an  organic  heart-complaint, 
aggravated  by  the  suffering  through 
which  she  had  passed."  A  pause,  and 
then,  with  voice  not  only  husky  but 
tremulous  also,  Wyllis  Cameron  con- 
tinued : 

*'We  had  learned  to  love  her  very 
dearly,  my  sister  and  I.  You  can 
readily  account  for  this  feeling,  Mr. 
Blake,  since  you  are  doubtless  aware  of 
her  many  amiable  and  charming  traits. 
She  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  you 
during  her  stay  at  the  homestead,  and 


would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  forgotten  you 
during  her  last  hours,  had  not  death 
come  upon  her  with  such  fearful  sudden- 
ness." 

I  could  tell  you  much  more  that 
Wyllis  Cameron  said,  Tom,  before  we 
were  shown  to  our  rooms  that  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing,  but  as  it  all 
consisted  in  a  quiet,  eulogistic  lament,  I 
suppose  that  you  would  just  as  lief  have 
me  pass  to  matters  of  greater  interest. 
My  impressions  of  the  man  were  thor- 
oughly favorable,  though  I  cannot  say 
the  same  for  Stcene's.  I  am  sure  that 
Steene  disliked  him  from  the  first. 
While  we  dressed  that  evening — the 
rooms  they  gave  us  adjoined  each  other, 
and  were  connected  by  a  door — I  ven- 
tured to  call  my  friend's  dislike  a  wholly 
unreasonable  prejudice. 

"I  acknowledge  it,  if  you  choose,  Al- 
fred," he  said.  "Gordon  Cameron  told 
me  enough  about  his  brother  Wyllis, 
years  ago,  to  prejudice  me  against  him 
for  the  rest  of  my  life-time." 

"  Allowing  that  Wyllis  behaved  un- 
kindly to  Gordon,  and  was  jealous  of 
him,"  I  answered,  "  one  fault  is  still  not 
enough  to  damn  a  man  in  anybody's 
eyes,  Steene,  if  you^ll  pardon  plain  speak- 

ing." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right  there,"  he  said, 

slowly. 

"  And  as  for  poor  Mrs.  Cameron's 
death  happening  wnile  she  was  at  Ender- 
ley,"  I  went  on,  with  a  slight  laugh, 
"  that,  you  must  admit,  was  a  misfortune 
that  in  no  manner  concerns  either  Wyllis 
Cameron  or  his  sister." 

"  She  died  very  suddenly,"  Steene  said, 
in  that  occasional  dreamy,  far-away  style 
of  his.  We  had  just  finished  dressing, 
and  had  walked  toward  a  window  that 
overlooked  the  lake  and  the  hills  beyond, 
both  shadowing,  now,  in  the  mellow  June 
gloaming.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  meant 
those  words  as  an  answer  to  iHine ;  but  as 
such  I  chose  to  take  them. 

"  Steene,"  I  exclaimed,  with  indignant 
voice,  "you  can't  possibly  presume  to 
suspect — " 

He  left  his  place  by  the  window,  and 
hurried  to  where  I  stood,  laying  a  hand 
Qn  each  of  my  shoulders,  and  fixing  his 
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handsome  dark  blue  eyes  full  on  my  face. 
''  Onoe  and  for  all,  Alfred,"  he  said, 
speaking  with  calm,  precise  emphasis, 
^'  understand  that  I  presume  to  suspect 
nothing.  My  mission  is  merely  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  prove,  if  I  am  able  to  do 
either.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  piece  of 
information  I  iully  anticipate  receiving 
from  Wyllis  Cameron  before  the  night  is 
over?" 

"  I  should  like  veiy  much  to  learn, 
Steene." 

"  He  will  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Cameron 
has  left  a  will,  bequeathing  every  penny 
of  her  fortune  to  himself  and  sister.  I 
am  sure  of  this.  I  somehow  saw  it  in 
his  behavior  this  evening." 

"  And  if  he  does,"  I  answered,  "  what 
more  probable  occurrence  could  happen 
than  that  Gordon  Cameron's  widow,  with 
no  living  relatives  of  her  own,  should — ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  interrupted,  rather  im- 
patiently; *Uhe  probability  is  excellent, 
without  doubt.  Are  you  ready  to  go 
down-stairs,  Alfred?" 

We  found,  assembled  in  a  comfortably 
furnished  sitting-room,  on  our  reappear- 
ance below  stairs,  Mr.  Cameron,  Miss 
Margaret,  and  three  persons  whom  we 
had  not  yet  seen.  One,  a  stout,  pomp- 
ous-looking little  man,  with  a  general 
air  of  ultra-politeness,  keen,  small  eyes, 
and  a  conspicuous  watch-chain,  was  intro- 
duced as  Dr.  Janes,  the  physician  of 
D .  Another  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Lang- 
don,  was  tall,  sallow,  and  generally  com- 
monplace in  style.  The  third  unknown 
person  proved  to  be  a  Mrs.  Willets,  the 
former  governess  of  Miss  Cameron,  and 
now  ^^  a  confidential  friend  of  the  &mily ," 
to  quote  Miss  Cameron's  own  words  on 
presenting  us.  She  was  hardly  the  sort 
of  person  whom  many  femilies  would 
have  cared  to  make  their  confidential 
friend,  I  could  not  help  silently  remark- 
ing. Perhaps  fifty  years  old,  with  a 
grim,  uncommunicative  face,  and  a  sombre 
way  of  moving,  talking,  and — ^as  I  pres- 
ently observed — eating,  she  was,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  the  veiy  reverse  of 
companionable. 

Tea  soon  followed,  a  meal  which  de- 
served the  name  of  dinner  besides,  several 
substantial  dishes  having  been  hospitably 


provided  for  Steene's  and  my  own  travel- 
enlivened  appetites.  There  was  very 
little  talked  about.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect.  Dr.  Janes  took  the  leading  part 
in  conversation,  and  performed  it  with 
artificial  and  spasmodic  efifect.  Mr.  Lang- 
don,  who  was  seated  at  my  side,  made  a 
weak  attempt  to  say  something  concern- 
ing the  beauties  of  Enderley,  and  was 
successful  in  assuring  me  that  he  knew 
about  and  cared  for  them  with  equal 
indifference.  On  all  topics  this  gentle- 
man spoke  in  a  nervous,  fluttered  way, 
that  was  quite  painful  for  his  listener. 
I  learned  from  him  that  he  was  a  resident 
of  New  York,  and  a  lawyer.  It  struck 
me,  after  being  thus  enlightened,  that 
his  command  of  English  was  not  pre- 
cisely of  a  nature  to  insure  success  in 
certain  departments  of  his  profession. 
Nothing,  I  thought,  could  have  been  in 
better  taste  than  the  silence  of  Wyllis 
Cameron  and  his  sister — ^a  silence,  too, 
amid  which  they  managed  to  play  the 
host  and  hostess  as  well  as  if  each  had 
frequently  spoken.  "  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  matter,"  I  whispered  to  Steene, 
while  we  stood  on  the  piazza, -when  tea 
was  over,  and  watched  a  yellow  crescent 
slope  toward  the  dark  opposite  hills — 
'^  there  is  no  denying  the  matter,  Steene, 
both  brother  and  sister  have  something 
nice  about  them,  call  it  refinement,  edu- 
cation, good-breeding,  whatever  you  will. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  their  intimacy 
with  so  tiresome  a  creature  as  this  Dr. 
Janes,  and  so  complete  a  nonentity  as 
Mr.  Langdon,  surprises  me  not  a  little." 

"  I  saw  you  speaking  with  Mr.  Lang- 
don," Steene  said.  ^^Did  he  mention 
himself  at  all  ?  His  business  or  profes- 
sion, I  mean." 

"  Yes.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  here  on  a 
visit  from  New  York." 

In  the  dim  moonlight  I  saw  those 
usually  serious  lips  of  Steene's  curl  with 
a  sudden  bitter  smile.  Then  a  great 
cloud  of  cigar-smoke  gave  to  his  head 
and  shoulders  a  nebulous  obscurity,  and 
before  it  had  cleared  away  he  answered : 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Alfred,  in  thinking 
this  intimacy  between  the  Camerons  and 
their  two  visitors  decidedly  singular. 
But  there  are  many  puzzling  intimacies 
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in  our  curious  world.  And  quite  often 
we  can  trace  them  to  very  elucidating 
motives." 

A  moment  afterward  we  heard  a  step 
in  the  hall  behind  us,  and  then  Mr. 
WyUis  Cameron  appeared  on  the  piazza. 

"  Mr.  Blake,"  he  said,  lightly  touching 
Steene*s  arm,  ^'may  I  hold  a  short  pri- 
vate conversation  with  you  in  the  sitting- 
room?" 

"Certainly,"  was  Steene's  reply;  and 
his  eyes  sought  mine  with  a  look  that  I 
comprehended  easily  enough. 

"Your  friend  will,  I  trust,  excuse  us," 
Mr.  Cameron  said,  glancing  toward  me 
in  his  piolitest  tones.  "  I  will  send  him 
my  sister  for  society  during  our  absence." 

I  endeavored  to  inform  Mr.  Cameron, 
how  successfully  I  know  not,  that,  feeling 
fiitigued  with  my  journey,  the  idea  of  at 
once  retiring  had  occurred  to  me;  and 
that  Miss  Cameron's  company,  were  it 
not  for  my  truly  fagged-out  condition 
would  be, — et  cetera,  et  cetera.  On  hear- 
ing which,  my  host  bowed  courteous  ac- 
quiescence, and  shortly  afterward  passed 
in-doors  with  Steene,  leaving  me  to  the 
enjoyment  of  my  digestive  cigar.  When 
that  was  finbhed  I  entered  the  hall,  won- 
dered whether  Miss  Cameron  was  below 
stairs  and  accessible  to  my  good  night, 
rudely  determined  not  to  search  for  her, 
and  finally  ascended  to  my  room.  I 
must  have  been  asleep  about  two  hours 
when  Steene  awakened  me  by  bringing  a 
lighted  candle  within  certainly  a  yard  of 
my  nose.  I  rejoice  in  stating,  Tom, 
that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  beings 
who,  when  suddenly  roused  from  sleep, 
brighten  into  consciousness  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  eye-blinkings,  gapes  and 
other  tedious  facial  deformities.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Steene  leaned  over  me 
and  whispered:  "Alfred,  it  is  just  as  I 
told  you,"  Alfred  was  mentally  quite 
equal  to  a  rational  reply. 

"  About  the  will,  Steene?" 

"About  the  will." 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  I  excavated  a  treacherous  pillow 
from  somewhere  between  the  mattress 
and  my  right  shoulder-blade,  Steene  con- 
tinued : 

"  He  showed  me  a  document  drawn  up 


by  Langdon  and  signed  with  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Willets  and  Dr.  Janes  for  wit- 
nesses. It  all  seemed  genuine  enough, 
even  to  Mrs.  Cameron's  signature.  She 
had  divided  her  fortune  into  two  parts. 
A  third  is  left  to  Margaret  Cameron ;  the 
remainder  to  Wyllis.  The  testator  de- 
sired, he  says,  that  this  will  should  be 
drawn  by  Langdon,  a  week  before  her 
sudden  death  transpired.  She  was  im- 
pressed, you  know,  with  an  idea  that  her 
life  was  to  be  a  short  one,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Steene's  eyes  flashed  sav- 
agely, just  here.  "I  somehow  believe 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie,"  he  finished, 
exciting  himself  for  the  second  time  since 
our  acquaintance  began. 

"A  lie,  Steene?"  I  murmured. 

"  Don't  speak  so  loudly.  Yes.  A  lie — 
a  forgery." 

"  How  horrible  I  But  Steene,  have  you 
any  real  reason  for  thinking  this?" 

"Have  I  any  real  reason  forno^  think- 
ing it?"  he  returned,  whispering  the 
words  fiercely  enough.  "Consider  the 
behavior  of  these  people  almost  imme- 
diately after  they  heard  of  Gordon's  death 
— Gordon,  a  man  whom  they  hated,  and 
had  quarreled  with  from  jealous  feelings. 
Their  first  move  is  to  extend  courtesies 
toward  his  widow  and  induce  her  to  visit 
them.  Their  next  is  to  persuade  her — 
by  what  course  of  persuasion  we  will  not 
attempt  to  fathom — that  her  fortune 
should  be  willed  in  their  favor.  Say  that 
she  rebelled  against  their  disinterested 
advice." 

"And  why  not  suppose,"  I  inter- 
rupted, "exactly  the  opposite  of  this? 
Why  not  suppose  that,  provided  their 
advice  were  artfully  given,  she  yielded  to 
it,  as  many  a  woman  has  done  before?" 

"  Because,"  Steene  answered,  solemnly, 
"I  know  what  Louisa  Cameron's  firm 
intentions  were  regarding  the  disposal  of 
her  fortune.  She  had  resolutely  made 
up  her  mind  to  bequeath  it  all,  without 

reserve,  to Hospital,  an  institution 

of  which,  ever  since  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  she  had  been  a  generous  and 
merciful  patroness.  She  was  not  the 
sort  of  woman,  Alfred,  for  all  her  gentle 
sweetness  of  manner,  to  change  a  deci- 
sion once  thoughtfully  and  coolly  made." 
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"You  are  then  sure,  Steene,"  I  said, 
"that  the  will  is  a  forgery,  and  that 
Janes,  and  Langdon,  and  Mrs.  Willets 
are  aocomplioes  in  a  villainous  proceed- 
ing. Think  what  a  numher  of  souls 
your  charge  sweeps  to  perdition." 

"  You  laugh  at  me,  Alfred ;  perhaps 
half  the  world  would  say  that  I  deserved 
to  he  laughed  at,  as  the  case  now  stands.'' 
He  paused  for  a  second,  and  then  leaned 
his  face  closer  to  mine.  "  There  is  one 
thought  that  keeps  perpetually  haunt- 
ing me  whenever  my  mind  dwells  upon 
this  subject.  I  mean  their  marvellous 
opportunity.  They  could  almost  have 
murdered  the  woman— don't  start,  Al- 
fred, for  I  am  willing  to  call  this  mere 
hyperbole — ^without  being  discovered  in 
the  crime.  Grant  me  for  the  moment 
that  they  are  all  her  enemies,  all  leagued 
together  against  her — Cameron  and  his 
sister  from  motives  of  immense  personal 
gain,  Langdon,  Janes,  and  Mrs.  Willets 
from  motives  of  mercenary  reward.  She 
whom  we  will  suppose  to  be  their  victim 
has  no  living  relatives — ^at  least  none 
near  enough  to  term  such — and  Wyllis 
Cameron  and  his  sister  are  her  nearest 
£unily  connections.  Her  few  friends  in 
New  York  have  seen  nothing  strange 
about  her  departure,  see  nothing  strange 
about  her  continued  absence.  She  dies 
suddenly.  There  is  a  doctor  to  pro- 
nounce heart-disease  the  cause  of  her 
death.  A  will  is  brought  to  light, 
bequeathing  her  fortune  to  Wyllis  Came- 
ron and  his  sister.  A  lawyer  conven- 
iently asserts  that  will  to  be  genuine. 
Say  that  in  the  world  whence  they  have 
come,  no  positive  proof  exists  against  the 
character  of  either  lawyer  or  physician. 
As  for  servants  resident  on  the  estate — 
whose  suspicion,  by  the  way,  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  avoid — there  are, 
as  I  have  to-night  learned,  just  three  in 
all :  a  sort  of  useful  factotum,  Peter  by 
name,  who  did  us  the  service  of  carrying 
our  baggage  up-stairs  this  evening;  a 
general  housemaid,  who,  if  you  recollect, 
waited  upon  us  at  tea;  and  lastly,  a  cook, 
whom  we  have  not  yet  seen." 

"She  is  much  too  good  a  cook,"  I 
said,  "  to  suspect  of  being  an  accomplice ; 
we  are  sure  of  that,  Steene. 


"Please  keep  your  sarcasms  until  I 

have    finished,    Alfred.     D ,    from 

what  we  have  to-day  seen  of  it,  deserves 
rather  to  be  called  a  settlement  than 
even  a  village,  and  is  exactly  seven  miles 
from  the  homestead  here  at  Enderley. 
If  you  want  an  idea  of  what  a  solitude 
we  are  in  at  present,  learn  that  there  are 
four  miles  of  lonely  country  between  our- 
selves and  anything  like  a  human  habi- 
tation." 

"How  difficult  for  the  butcher  and 
baker  patronized  by  Mr.  Cameron,"  I 
said.  "I  wonder  whether  they  call  on 
him  every  morning,  or  whether  — " 

"Laugh  if  you  will,"  Steene  inter- 
rupted, and  there  was  something  in  his 
eyes  that  drove  the  smile  from  my  lips. 
"  I  wish  that  I  could  keep  the  horrors  at 
bay  as  you  do,  Alfred ;  when  I  think  of 
it  all,  I  wish  that  I  might  go  to  bed  now, 
as  you  have  done,  and  sleep  in  peace; 
but  no,  this  awfiil  stillness  will  keep  me 
wakeful  until  morning.  Luten  to  it! 
for  as  I  live,  one  can  actually  hear  it." 
His  hand,  falling  on  my  bare  wrist,  felt 
cold  as  marble.  I  tried  not  to  let  him 
see  me  shiver,  and  answered : 

"  Pshaw !  Steene,  you  are  either  terri- 
bly city-bred,  or  terribly  nervous — a  great!  >^t  (1  ^}  \  ^ 
deal  of  both,  I  am  afraid.     All  country\^l  [Jf,^^  *   ^ 
places  are  like  graveyards  at  night." 

As  I  finished  speaking,  Steene's  head 
was  turned  toward  the  door  of  my  apart- 
ment— ^the  one  leading  into  the  outer 
hall.  He  was  evidently  listening,  but 
not  to  the  silence  now,  I  fimcied. 

"Do  you  hear  anything?"  I  whis- 
pered. 

His  only  answer  was  suddenly  to  cross 
the  room  with  quick  steps,  open  the  door, 
and  pass  out  into  the  adjoining  hall. 
I  instantly  rose  from  bed,  and  with  de- 
cided expedition  made  myself  presentable 
enough  to  follow  him.  R^;arding  my 
reasons  for  following  him,  Tom,  I  can 
only  state  that  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  they  were.  People  say  that  the 
horrors  are  a  contagious  complaint,  and 
very  possibly  I  had  caught  their  con- 
tagion. 

The  outer  hall  was  dismally  lighted  by 
a  lamp  suspended  from  its  long,  gloomy 
ceiling.     I  could  see  from  end  to  end  of 
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it  with  tolerable  distinctness.  Of  one 
thing  I  presently  made  certain.  Steene 
was  nowhere  visible. 

Were  I  a  more  accomplished  story- 
teller, Tom,  I  should  artfully  have  in- 
formed you,  some  time  ago,  that  from 
this  main  upper  hall  of  the  homestead 
there  opened  two  rather  narrow  passage- 
ways, leading  in  opposite  directions  to- 
ward either  wing  of  the  building.  But 
as  my  skill  is  not  that  of  a  practiced 
raconteur,  I  am  obliged  to  make  an  un- 
timely parenthesb,  for  which  your  pardon 
is  solicit'Cd. 

Wondering  by  what  means  Steene  had 
been  so  strangely  spirited  off,  I  walked 
along  the  hall  until  I  reached  a  spot  mid- 
way between  the  two  corridors.  On  the 
threshold  of  the  left  one  I  beheld  a  very 
startling  apparition. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman,  and  it 
was  clad  entirely  in  white,  and  it  had 
blonde  hair  and  glassy,  fixed  eyes,  and  it 
was  holding  up  a  finger  of  its  right  hand, 
as  though  in  warning.  I  sprang  back- 
ward with  a  very  cowardly  bound,  which 
my  slippered  feet  saved  from  being  noisy 
as  well,  and  while  the  figure,  sweeping 
rapidly  past  me,  was  on  its  way  toward 
the  front  portion  of  the  hall,  felt  im- 
pressed, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  with 
the  solemn  conviction  that  I  had  seen  a 
ghost. 

I  own  to  a  sensation  of  dizziness,  and 
a  decided  inclination  for  making  night 
hideous.  And  I  cannot  say  that  I  con- 
trolled the  impulse;  it  would  be  more 
truthful  to  state  that  Steene,  appearing 
to  emerge  from  nowhere  in  particular, 
controlled  it  for  me.  He  caught  my 
arm  with  not  at  all  a  pleasant  grip— vise- 
like, I  believe  the  novelists  call  it — and 
I  could  see  that  those  peaceful  blue  eyes 
of  his  were  fairly  blazing,  even  in  the 
dim  light. 

"Did  you  recognize  her?"  he  gasped. 
"  Gksped,"  I  am  aware,  Tom,  is  the  pinna- 
cle of  sensationalism,  but  it  is  precisely 
what  Steene  did,  nevertheless. 

"  I  saw  iV,"  I  was  frightened  enough 
to  whisper,  "if  you  mean  the  ghost, 
Steene." 

"  Ghost!  nonsense.  Come  back  to  the 
room,  and  I  will  tell  what  has  been 


happening.  The  woman  you  saw  was 
Margaret  Cameron."  Whereupon,  Steene 
did  me  the  kindness  of  ceasing  to  hurt 
my  arm  any  further,  and  hurried  toward 
our  apartments,  beckoning  for  me  to 
follow  him ;  and,  in  a  stupor  of  bewilder- 
ment, I  obeyed. 

He  closed  the  door  when  we  were  both 
in  the  room  again,  and  then  looked  me 
full  in  the  face  for  about  five  seconds, 
without  uttering  a  syllable.  At  last  he 
said,  scarcely  a  trace  of  his  agitation 
remaining: 

"  You  saw  her  eyes,  didn't  you?  She 
was  walking  in  her  sleep." 

I  believe  that  I  giggled,  and  said  some- 
thing inane  about  Miss  Kellogg  in  La 
SonnamhuJa.  It  was  the  reaction,  Tom; 
I  couldn't  help  it.  An  intense  feeling  of 
relief  always  produces  in  me  the  effect  of 
temporary  silliness. 

Perhaps  Steene  understood  this,  for  he 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  my  remark, 
and  proceeded : 

"  She  had  just  quitted  her  room — 
directly  opposite  this  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall — when  I  met  her,  Alfred. 
I  at  once  guessed  her  condition,  perhaps 
because  I  have  had  some  slight  experi- 
ence in  the  expression  worn  by  sleep- 
walkers ;  my  brother  Fred  was  given  to 
the  habit  as  a  boy.  Much  more  slowly 
than  when  you  saw  her,  she  walked  down 
the  hall  until  she  reached  the  left  passage- 
way. Here  for  a  few  seconds  she  paused, 
and  I,  following  closely,  heard  some  mut- 
tered words  escape  her  lips,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out  their  meaning. 
Presently  she  passed  through  the  long 
corridor.  I  still  followed,  though,  in  the 
darkness,  I  could  only  tell  our  distance 
apart  by  the  soft  sound  of  her  steps. 
When  she  again  stopped,  it  was  in  front 
of  what  must  have  been  a  door.  Dis- 
tinctly I  heard  her  turn  and  re-turn  what 
must  also  have  been  a  knob.  At  last  she 
spoke,  very  faintly,  and  with  absent, 
dreamy  voice.  *  Locked  fest,'  she  mur- 
mured, '  locked  fast,  locked  fast,'  slowly 
repeating  the  words.  Then  she  sighed 
heavily,  and  then  glided  back  through 
the  darkness,  with  quickened  pace,  to- 
ward the  main  hall." 

"And  there  I  met  her,"  I  said,  with  a 
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memorial  shiver.  ^'Well,  Steene,  it  is 
all  very  wonderful,  perhaps,  and  her  be- 
havior has  no  doubt  awakened  in  your 
mind  frightful  theories  and  suspicions. 
Please  don't  impart  any  of  them.  I 
have  been  shocked  quite  enough  for  one 
niirht,  unless  you  insist  upon  its  being 
otherwise.  My  own  common-place  ex- 
planation of  her  myst?rious  sentence  will 
be  scoffed  at,  very  probably.  I  venture 
to  suggest,  however,  the  store-doset  and 
some  ugly  dream  relative  to  her  house- 
keeping duties.  Perhaps  a  dozen  more 
bottles  of  that  nice  raspberry-jam  we  had 
for  tea  were  stored  away  there ;  or  per- 
haps— '^  But  Steene  was  not  listening; 
he  was  impervious  to  my  sensible  solution 
of  the  mystery.  He  had  folded  his  arms, 
and  being  about  three  inches  taller  than 
I  am,  had  committed  the  rudeness  of 
staring  directly  over  my  head. 

''Steene,"  I  hazarded,  *' don't  you 
think  it  time  that  we  were  both  asleep?" 

''  You  spoke  about  my  having  frightful 
theories  and  suspicions,  Alfred,"  he  sud- 
denly whispered,  abandoning  his  sublime 
stare  at  the  opposite  wall.  ^'You  are 
wrong.     I  have  only  one  theory  now." 

''  I  don't  care  to  hear  it,  Steene.  You 
think  there's  a  skeleton  behind  that  door? 
or  perhaps  only  a  few  ghastly  mementos, 
like  a  front-tooth  and  a  finger-nail  ?  not 
Mrs.  Cameron's,  of  course,  she  being 
decently  buried ;  but  the  remains  of  some 
other  previous  victim." 


Steene's  face  grew  very -stem  and  an- 
gry. ^^Your  childishness  is  rather  out 
of  place,  Alfred.     Ghjod  night." 

^'Good  night,"  I  said,  as  he  walked 
toward  his  own  room — "Good-night, 
Steene,  and  may  you  forget  your  blue- 
devils  and  Edgar-Poeisms  before  morn- 
ing." But  when  morning  came,  Tom, 
there  wajs  no  trace  of  such  forgetfulness 
in  my  friend's  manner.  As  we  passed 
down-stairs  together,  he  broke  silence  for 
the  first  time  since  we  had  risen,  by  mur- 
muring in  my  ear : 

"  Promise  me,  Alfred,  that  you  will  not 
mention  a  word  of  what  occurred  last 
night." 

"  I  promise,"  was  my  reply. 

All  the  household  breakfasted  in  com- 
pany that  morning.  Wyllis  Cameron 
and  his  sister,  seated  at  either  end  of  the 
table,  preserved  the  same  silence  which 
they  had  shown  on  the  previous  evening. 
In  the  manly,  handsome  face  of  the  one, 
and  the  strong  yet  womanly  face  of  the 
other,  I  seemed  to  see  sorrow  very  plainly 
portrayed.  "Whether  Louisa  Cameron 
has  left;  them  a  fortune  or  not,"  I  remem- 
ber thinking,  "their  grief  is  certainly 
genuine."  If  they  mourned  either  more 
or  less,  one  might  suBpect  hypocrisy. 
This  placid  medium  between  downright 
indifference  on  the  one  hand  and  "the 
luxury  of  woe"  on  the  other,  precisely 
suits  the  occasion,  and  if  not  real  nature, 
is  certainly  incomparable  acting. 


(ooxcLvnoir  hbzt  month.) 


THE  POET  AND  HIS  HEART. 

{Trantlated  from  Petrarch.) 


TELL  me,  my  heart,  if  ever  thou  hadst  known 
True  love,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  name?" 
Two  hearts  whose  pulses  beat  in  unison ; 
Two  souls  whose  every  passion  is  the  same. 

"  Next,  O  my  heart,  I  fiiin  would  have  thee  tell 
From  what  it  is  derived,  and  how  and  where?" 
As  wisely  mightst  thou  ask  where  breezes  dwell, 
For  this  alone  we  know,  that  it  is  there. 

"  And  say,  tho'  tried  with  absence,  death,  or  years, 
Say  will  ita  early  blossom  e'er  decay?" 
That  never  was  true  love  which  disappears; 
For  love,  if  true,  can  never  pass  way. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  LEAVING  THINGS 

LOOSE. 

THE  unexpected  recovery  of  my  sis- 
ter threw  the  whole  village  into 
a  fever  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The 
occasion  being  extraordinary,  Mr.  Hoper 
wabbled  over  to  the  parsonage  in  person, 
and  put  a  great  many  adroit  questions. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Perambu- 
lator was  in  unusual  demand  for  a  week 
afterward,  and  issued  an  unheard  of 
number  of  editions  every  day.  This 
move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoper  was  as 
remarkable,  relatively  speaking,  as  it 
would  be  if  Mr.  Greeley  should  condescend 
to  step  from  the  high  eminence  of  his 
editorial  dignity  and  personally  "inter- 
view" Mr.  Thomas  Thumb  and  Lady. 

I  have  said  little  about  Mr.  Hoper  of 
late,  but  the  reader  must  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  gentleman  to 
have  dwindled  into  insignificance.  On 
the  contrary,  the  measure  of  his  pros- 
perity had  by  this  time  perceptibly  in- 
creased. Having  shrewdly  adjusted  his 
political  principles  so  that  they  were  in 
strict  harmony  with  Mr.  Pierce's,  and 
having  sent  his  retainers,  each  armed 
with  a  lead  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, from  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other  for  names;  having,  in  short,  pulled 
all  the  wires  he  could  get  hold  of,  and 
gone  through  with  a  vast  deal  of  wabbling 
— ^using  that  term  in  more  senses  than 
one — ^he  had  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  administration,  and  received  a  duly 
authenticated  appointment  to  the  post- 
mastership  of  Hampton.  It  was  rumored 
in  the  village — ^but  it  is  probable  the 
report  was  started  by  disappointed  rivals, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  received  with 
caution — ^that  when  the  dignitary  at 
Washington,  whose  business  it  was  to  con- 
sider petitions  of  the  kind  forwarded  by 


Mr.  Hoper,  glanced  at  the  list  of  names, 
he  remarked  to  his  subordinate  that  the 
Hopers  were  evidently  a  powerful  family 
in  Connecticut,  since  the  names  of  no 
less  than  sixteen  were  appended  to  this 
petition.  "  He  must  receive  the  appoint- 
ment, without  &il.'' 

So  Mr.  Hoper  had  waxed  in  impor- 
tance, and  was  more  oracular  and  digni- 
fied than  ever.  He  was  a  fixed  institu- 
tion. His  office  gave  him  access  to  many 
newspapers,  with  which,  in  earlier  days, 
he  could  not  afford  to  put  himself  into 
communication.  And  since  he  was  not 
driven  by  a  press  of  business,  or  over- 
whelmed by  too  weighty  responsibilities, 
he  had  plenty  of  time  for  reading,  and  a 
clear  head  for  argument.  He  did  not, 
however,  argue  as  much  as  formerly. 
His  varied  learning,  his  sound  judgment, 
together  with  the  official  recognition  of 
his  worth,  had,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
removed  the  necessity  of  argument.  He 
expressed  opinions,  he  stated  facts;  but 
seldom — only  when  he  met  "a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel,"  did  he  think  it  worth 
while  to  argue.  He  looked  out  upon  thd 
world  through  his  little  window  among 
the  boxes,  with  an  expression  which  was 
serene  or  austere,  according  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  citizen  worthy  of  his  respect, 
or  a  small  boy  deserving  of  his  displeas- 
ure. When  he  fij:st  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  position,  there  were  boys 
in  the  village  who  scoffed.  But  their 
mouths  became  silent,  as  day  after  day 
they  saw  the  leather  bags  enter  and  leave 
that  mysterious  apartment — of  which 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge  could  be 
gained  by  peeping  through  the  window. 
Then  the  privilege  which  Mr.  Hoper 
had  of  closing  that  window  altogether — a 
green  curtain  was  attached  to  its  inner 
side,  impenetrable  by  the  human  eye — a 
privilege  which  he  always  exercised  while 
sorting  and  dbtributing  the  mail,  went 
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a  long  way  toward  enhancing  his  dig- 
nity. 

The  mstling  of  paper,  the  low  word 
spoken  to  his  clerk — one  of  his  own 
sons,  formerly  a  villainous  red-haired 
youth,  but  DOW  a  person  of  no  little  con- 
se(|uenoe — the  thud  of  the  letters  and 
newspapers  as  they  went  into  the  various 
boxes,  striking  the  glass  at  the  outer 
end — ^the  clerk  was  particular  as  to  this 
point, — and,  finally,  the  opening  of  the 
green-curtained  window,  and  the  general 
rush  toward  it — ^these  things  may  not 
seem  of  any  great  consequence  to  the 
reader,  but  they  were  not  to  be  sneered 
at  in  their  reality.  It  was  hard  to  divest 
one's  self  of  the  idea  that  Mr.  Hoper  had 
the  mails  at  his  own  disposal,  and  could 
give  or  withhold  a  letter  as  his  humor 
or  judgment  dictated. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  when  Mr. 
Hoper  condescended  to  interview  us  that 
we  should  have  felt  ourselves  highly 
honored.  He  remembered  very  well  that 
passage  with  our  mother  on  the  New 
Haven  boat,  and  his  subsequent  ride  with 
her  to  Hampton,  where  he  introduced 
her  to  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Jackson 
Hotel.*'  He  had  information  to  give  as 
well  as  to  gain,  and  told  us  many  little 
things  which  we  were  very  glad  to  hear. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Waldo 
would  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  large 
property,  and  did  not  doubt  that  he 
would  do  so.  He  had,  he  said,  been  in- 
timate with  Mr.  Waldo  in  times  past, 
and  spoke  of  him  in  high  terms  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  liberality  and  kindness  of 
heart. 

^'  Undoubtedly,"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
with  his  limber  1^  on  the  door-step,  pre- 
paratory to  taking  his  final  leave,  gen- 
teelly treating  himself  to  a  morsel  of  to- 
bacco, '^  undoubtedly  Mr.  Waldo  has  been 
informed  before  this  that  his  grand- 
children had  come  to  light." 

"No,  sir,"  I  answered,  Mr.  Waldo  is 
in  the  South,  and  we  have  preferred  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  him  until  his 
return  in  the  spring.  He  is  in  feeble 
health,  and  such  intelligence  would  agi- 
tate him,  and  perhaps  cause  him  to  come 
North  prematurely,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  health.     We  wish  the  whole  thing  to 


be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Hoper,  "cer- 
tainly.    Good  morning." 

£lisha  and  Thomas  came  to  see  and  to 
congratulate  us.  Tom  produced  his  long 
forgotten  verbatim  report  of  the  story 
which  Maggie  narrated  to  him  the  day  of 
the  Fair.  We  had  rather  laughed  at  liim 
then  for  his  sentimental  interest  in  a  little 
vagabond  show-girl,  although  we  had  all 
admitted  her  uncommon  attractions,  and 
had  been  thoroughly  pleased  with  her 
and  her  tall  friend,  as  the  reader  already 
knows.  But  "scatter-brained  Tom"  had 
thrown  aside  his  picnic  coat  on  his  return, 
and  with  it  his  precious  document,  and  had 
never  thought  of  it  again  until  the  recent 
developments  recalled  it  to  his  mind.  He 
read  it  now,  and  we  prized  it  highly  for 
the  sweet  little  heroine  of  the  tale  was 
with  us,  her  ha^d  in  Grandma  Prime's, 
and  having  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy  if 
not  the  afl'ection  of  every  one  present. 

The  narrative  conflicted  in  one  respect 
with  that  of  Grandma  Prime.  The  latter 
had  said  that  her  son  William's  baby  was 
bom  a  year  afler  his  marriage,  and  I 
knew  that  my  own  birth  was  either  in 
1840  or  1841.  I  was  about  the  same 
age  as  Elisha,  who  was  bom  in  1840,  ten 
years  afler  his  parents'  marriage.  Madge 
was  married  therefore  in  1830.  William 
was  married  earlier  in  the  same  year: 
consequently,  either  more  than  a  year 
must  have  elapsed  afler  the  maiTiage, 
before  Margaret  was  bom,  or  she  must 
be  several  years  older  than  she  had  hith- 
erto been  supposed  to  be.  "You  said 
you  were  nineteen,  Maggie,  when  we  saw 
you  at  the  Fair.  But  if  your  parents 
were  married  in  1830,  and  you  were  born 
a  year  afterward,  you  were  not  nineteen, 
but  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  twenty- 
five."     Thus  I  reasoned. 

"0,"  said  Maggie,'*  "am  I  so  old  as 
that?     I  don't  believe  it." 

"Nor  I,  dear,"  said  Grandma  Prime. 
"  They  are  trying  to  make  an  old  woman 
of  you  before  your  time.  And  yet  Wil- 
liam was  married  in  1830.  I  am  confi- 
dent of  that,  and  Madge  was  married 
later  in  the  same  year.  It  doesn*t  seein 
to  me  more  than  a  year  afterward  that 
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you  were  born ;  but  it  may  be  that  I  am 
such  an  old  woman  that  my  memory  de- 
ceives me.  I  used  to  hear  it  said  that  as 
people  grew  older,  periods  of  time  long 
past  often  seemed  much  shorter  than  they 
actually  were.  But  I  never  thought  of 
it  being  true  in  my  case."  Grandma 
Prime  sighed,  and  Maggie  kissed  her. 

"  My  own  impression,"  said  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge, "is  that  you  were  incorrect, 
mother.  I  recollect  that  William  and  I 
bantered  one  another  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion on  the  subject  of  our  both  being 
childless.  He  bet  me  a  new  silk  hat  that 
he  would  be  a  father  first,  although  the 
prospect  then  was  that  neither  of  us 
would  very  soon  gain  the  coveted  title. 
I  am  quite  positive  that  in  a  year  or  so 
from  that  time  he  came  around  in  high 
spirits  and  claimed  his  hat." 

This    information — ^very    remarkable, 
considering  who  the  giver  of  it  was,  and 
*  very  interesting,  considering  who  we  aU 
were — created  a  great  laugh. 

"I  am  glad  to  know,  father,"  said 
Elisha,  "  that  you  were  sinful  enough  to 
bet  in  your  younger  days." 

"  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  time  I  was 
ever  guilty  of  betting,  my  son,"  replied 
the  doctor,  rather  relishing  the  joke. 
We  were  all  in  a  very  good  humor. 
"  The  matter  can  be  easily  settled  by  a  re- 
ference to  your  Family  Record,  mother," 
he  added. 

I  brought  down  her  big  leather-bound 
Bible,  and  we  all  cluKtered  around  it. 
Grandma  Prime  was  a  little  bit  nervous. 
It  was  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  her 
faculties  had  begun  to  fail  her.  She  put 
on  her  spectacles,  but  before  she  had  got 
them  to  bear  on  the  right  place,  I  read 
aloud  the  important  entry.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William  and  Irene  W.  Prime,  was  bom 
Oct.  9th,  1837. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Grandma  Prime. 
"  I  shall  not  believe  it  until  I  see  it  with 
my  own  eyes." 

She  read  it  in  silence. 

"  In  my  own  hand-writing,  too  I  Well, 
I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,  even  though 
'^  is  in  the  Bible,  if  it  had  been  in  any- 

ly's  hand-writing  but  my  own.    I  may 
well  acknowledge  that  I'm  an  old 


woman,  children,  and  be  done  with 
it." 

Grandma  Prime  spoke  cheerfully  and 
smiled,  but  there  was  a  mist  on  her  spec- 
tacles,  and  her  voice  was  a  trifle  shaky, 
as  if  it  had  stumbled  over  a  frog  in  her 
throat  on  its  way  up. 

"Why,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself,"  she 
said  bravely.  "I  wouldn't  have  minded 
a  difference  of  a  year  or  two,  but  six 
years — ^whew !"  she  added. 

From  that  moment  Grandma  Prime 
was  dearer  to  us  than  ever  before.  We 
talked  a  little  longer,  and  then  she  said 
that  she  would  go  to  her  room.  Dr. 
Trowbridge  rose  and  offered  her  his  arm. 
She  accepted  it  laughingly,  and  they  lefl 
the  room  together.  Dr.  Trowbridge  was 
very  considerate  of  Grandma  Prime.  H  e 
thought  her  the  best  woman  in  the 
world, — and  she  was. 

People  came  to  see  my  sister.  Some 
were  charmed,  and  others  regarded  her 
with  coldness.  It  was  generally  conceded 
that  she  was  beautiful,  and  that  her  man- 
ners were  modest ;  nor  did  she  seem  when 
becomingly  attired  according  to  the  mode 
then  popular  among  young  ladies,  much 
below  their  average  height.  She  was  a 
petite  woman,  but  her  figure  was  perfectly 
proportioned,  and  every  movement  was 
grace.  All  this  was  allowed,  and  yet 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  disparage- 
ment. For  instance :  How  could  a  vaga- 
band  chUd  ever  become  a  pure,  true  and 
respectable  woman?  And  then  that  ro- 
mantic attachment  to  a  low  fellow,  who 
for  years  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to 
be  a  monstrosity,  a  mountebank,  a  stroll- 
ing harlequin — ^it  was  to  be  broken  up  of 
course?  No?  Well,  he  might  be  a  fine 
fellow,  and  would  make  something,  per- 
haps, but — .  Her  education,  too,  of  ne- 
cessity, very  deficient.  However,  that 
could  be  remedied.  Fortunate  that  she 
had  some  idea  of  Christian  principle. 
Well!  (this  last  word  uttered  with  a 
peculiar  rising  inflection.)  They  did  not 
talk  to  us  in  that  strain,  but  we  knew 
that  they  did  to  their  neighbors,  as 
soon  as  they  were  safely  out  of  hearing. 
The  undeniably  high  respectability  of 
the  Waldo  family,  and  the  by-no-means 
inferior  standing  of  Grandma  Prime  and 
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Dr.  Trowbridge,  prevented  positive  scan- 
dal. But  as  it  was,  there  was  grass 
thrown,  if  not  dirt,  and  darling  Margaret 
was  painfully  sensitive.  More  than  once 
I  found  her  in  tears.  At  such  times  we 
succeeded  in  at  least  partially  comforting 
her,  by  showing  her  our  own  love  and 
confidence,  and  by  assuring  her  that  time 
and  good  deportment  would  gradually  do 
away  with  any  prejudice  which  might 
exist.  She  had  powerful  support  in  Mrs. 
Fielding  and  Agnes.  Both  of  these  la- 
dies showed  themselves  her  true  friends, 
and  Lottie  also  treated  her  with  great 
kindness.  Agnes,  indeed,  took  her  un- 
der her  own  particular  wing,  and  treated 
her  as  her  own  sister.  She  had  always 
wanted  a  sister,  she  said,  and  she  had 
fancied  Maggie  the  first  moment  Bhe  saw 
her.  So  she  petted  her,  played  with  and 
sympathized  with  her.  In  her  artless 
affectionate  way,  she  taught  her  a  thou- 
sand things.  Maggie  was  quick  to  learn, 
and  I,  who  was  her  nearest  relative,  saw 
her  rapid  improvement  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  It  was  true,  as  our  con- 
servative friends  had  remarked,  that  her 
education  was  limited.  She  had  not 
much  book  knowledge.  Her  pronuncia- 
tion was  not  faultless,  and  frequently  she 
tripped  in  grammar;— but  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  willing  to  be  told  her 
faults,  and  was  quick  to  correct  them. 
She  was  eminently  teachable.  Her  little 
head  was  well-balanced,  her  moral  sense 
unperverted,  and  her  temper  so  good  that 
I  wondered  at  her. 

She  was  rather  shy  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Trowbridge,  in  consequence  of  the 
profound  respect  which  she  had  for  him. 
She  regarded  him  as  a  person  of  such 
awful  goodness  and  measureless  depth  of 
learning,  that  it  was  a  great  privilege  to 
her  to  be  his  humbly  useful  little  hand- 
maiden. I  think  that  unconsciously  she 
flattered  the  good  man  by  her  respectful 
admiration.  He  certainly  conceived  a 
great  fondness  for  her.  He  especially 
loved  to  hear  her  sing,  and  never  seemed 
annoyed  by  any  vocal  utterance  that  she 
was  in  the  humor  of  making.  But  that 
was  not  strange,  as  her  voice  was  music, 
whether  it  gushed  sweetly  forth  in  song, 
rippled  pleasantly  along  in  conversation, 


or  tinkled  out  in  merry  laughter.  I 
remember  that  once  she  actually  crowed, 
and  the  doctor,  instead  of  looking  scan- 
dalized, looked  positively  amused.  It 
was  Grandma  Prime  who  gently  chided 
her,  and  quoted  for  her  advantage  the 
well-known  couplet  relative  to  whistling 
girls  and  crowing  hens,  which,  however, 
was  not  in  that  instance  strictly  appli- 
cable, as  the  little  minx  did  not  fail  to 
tell  her.  Great  as  was  her  love  of  fun, 
she  became  immovably  serious  the  mo- 
ment the  doctor  opened  the  Bible  for 
fkmily  prayers.  She  loved  to  hear,  the 
doctor  pray.  His  prayer  in  the  morn- 
ing helped  her  all  day,  she  said.  She 
noticed  that  although  he  prayed  especially 
for  various  ones,  he  omitted  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Bigelow.  The  consequence  was  that  one 
day  the  doctor,  busily  writing  in  his 
study,  looked  up  and  saw  her  stand- 
ing shyly  at  his  elbow. 

Then  she  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't 
please  pray  for  Jack,  as  well  as  for  Elisha 
and  Tom.  ^^  Because,"  said  she,  ^'  Jack  is 
trying  to  be  a  Christian,  and  he  ha^  to 
work  hard,  and  has  a  great  many  tempta- 
tions, and  I  think  it  would  help  him  to 
know  that  you  prayed  for  him  every 
morning." 

So  after  that  Mr.  Bigelow  was  never 
forgotten  in  the  morning  petition,  and 
Maggie  was  greatly  comforted.  Jack 
acknowledged  afterward  that  those  pray- 
ers did  help  him  very  much.  Indeed, 
aside  from  her  often  expressed  fear  that 
she  never  should  learn  the  art  of  making 
light  bread — she  was  intent  on  the  mys- 
teries of  housekeeping,  and  ambitious  of 
high  acquirements  in  that  line — ^her 
main  cause  of  anxiety  was  Mr.  Bigelow. 
Truth  to  say,  the  young  man  behaved 
oddly,  considering  that  he  was  the  ac- 
cepted lover  of  an  heiress,  and  was  treated 
by  all  the  family  with  kindness.  His 
visits  were  few  and  of  short  duration. 
It  was  in  his  manner,  however,  that  the 
greatest  change  appeared.  The  free- 
spoken,  good-natured  and  shrewdly  sen- 
sible Jack,  for  whom  everybody  had  a 
pleasant  word,  and  who  had  a  pleasant 
word  for  everybody,  was  hardly  recog- 
nizable in  the  constrained,  scrupulously 
dressed,  awkward  young  man,  who  came 
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to  the  parsonage  semi-occasionally,  wear- 
ing OQ  his  face  the  signs  of  anxiety  and 
over-work.  Maggie  invariably  had  a 
crying  spell  after  he  went  away.  We 
need^  not  to  ask  any  questions.  The 
difficulty  was  obvious---Jack  was  tortur- 
ing himself  with  a  painful  sense  of 
Maggie^s  new  position,  socially,  and  of 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  his  own. 
We  learned  also  that  he  was  bothering 
his  brains  over  the  intricacies  of  a  burg- 
lar-proof lock,  with  the  mysteries  of 
which  he  oft«n  wrestled,  as  Jacob  did 
with  the  angel,  until  the  gray  of  the 
morning. 

Maggie's  prospective  wealth  afforded 
him  no  happiness.  Indeed,  the  thought 
of  it  rendered  him  actually  miserable. 
To  him  that  rich  grandfather  was  the 
most  dreadful  being  on  earth.  He  was 
sure  that  Mr.  Waldo  would  regard  him 
with  infinite  contempt,  unless  he  could 
show  something  which  should  entitle 
hi  in  to  respect.  He  forgot  that  honesty, 
industry,  and  a  humble  but  sincere 
eudeavor  to  live  up  to  high  Christian 
principles,  are  virtues  which  entitle  the 
possessor  of  them  to  every  man's  respect. 
No,  he  could  not  realize  that  yet,  but 
tugged  away  at  his  invention,  even  be- 
grudging the  time  that  he  spent  with 
his  sweetheart,  which  was  not  a  great  deal. 
Kemonstrance  was  of  no  avail;  he  had 
the  inventor's  fever,  was  confident  that 
his  idea  was  a  good  one,  which,  when 
perfected  and  patented,  would  gain  him 
credit  both  in  the  world  and  at  the  bank. 

A  man  with  the  inventor's  fever 
fairly  on  him  is  sanguine  even  unto 
starvation,  persevering  even  unto  death. 
Hope,  long  unfulfilled,  does  not  decay, 
but  sinks  into  infatuation ;  and  steadfast 
courage,  failing  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
in  his  pathway  to  fortune,  does  not  for- 
sake him,  but  degenerates  into  a  blind 
obstinacy,  persistence  in  which  often 
leads  to  ruin,  always  to  unhappiness. 
Jack  was  in  peril. 

I  confess — and  I  do  so  with  shame — 
that  my  own  head  was  a  trifle  turned  by 
the  recent  developments,  and  that  I 
began  to  show  a  disposition  to  patronize 
Mr.  Bigelow,  a  man  who  was  worth  a 
dozen  Johnny   Primes,  and  to  openly 


plume  myself  on  my  prospective  im- 
portance. I  began  to  build  very  high 
castles  on  the  basis  of  my  great  expecta- 
tions, and  hinted  to  Mr.  Bemas  one  day, 
when  he  congratulated  me,  that  I  had 
concluded  to  give  up  medicine,  and 
devote  myself  to  belle-lettres. 

^^In  other  words,  be  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  and  do  as  you  please,  all  on 
somebody  else's  money,"  said  Mr.  Be- 
mas, dryly. 

I  could  not  dispute  him,  but  my  idea, 
when  thus  nakedly  presented,  caused  my 
&ce  to  redden.  The  reader  will  please 
remember  that  I  had  my  mother's  blood 
in  my  veins,  and  was  still  young. 

The  days  flew  by  and  May  came — ^the 
month  that  was  to  do  so  much  for  me. 
The  days  flew  by  on  slower  wing;  they 
were  heavy  with  anxiety  and  weary  with 
suspense.  The  month  waned,  but  be- 
fore its  expiration,  the  servant  who  at- 
tended Mr.  Waldo's  person  brought  it 
home  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
although  it  had  been  four  days  dead. 
The  house  which  opened  hospitably  to 
receive  Mr.  Waldo  was  a  far  narrower 
and  gloomier  one  than  the  fine  old  home- 
stead on  Hillhouse  Avenue.  I  attended 
his  funeral,  and  read  his  name  and  age 
on  the  silver  plate  upon  his  beautiful 
rcsewood  coffin,  but  I  did  not  see  his 
face. 

So  &r  as  we  could  learn,  he  had  died 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  grandson, 
and  in  the  belief  that  Margaret  was  lest 
beyond  the  possibility,  and  perhaps  the 
desirability  also,  of  recovery.  He  left  a 
will,  bequeathing  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  a  certain  charitable  institution,  a  large 
sum  to  the  coll^,  and  the  remainder  as 
a  legacy  and  token  of  goodwill  to  a  dis- 
tant relative.  So  Margaret  and  myself 
got  not  one  penny  of  it,  and  for  Jack's 
sake  the  unselfish  little  woman  was  glad. 
The  poor  child  had  lived  so  long  in  the 
society  of  non-respectables,  that  she  pre- 
ferred the  love  of  a  great,  honest  me- 
chanic to  a  fortune.  She  was  very  un- 
sophisticated indeed,  you  perceive.  Her 
education  was  limited,  and  her  tastes 
were  low;  some  girls  have  been  more 
carefully  brought  up.  As  for  me,  I 
swallowed  my  disappointment  in  silence, 
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although  I  fear  that  I  made  a  horribly 
wry  face,  for  the  dose  was  a  bitter  one. 

Well,  the  immediate  upshot  of  it  all 
was,   that   the  yery   next    month,  the 
beautiful  month  of  Jane,  about  three 
weeks  afler  the  month  which  was  to  do 
so  much  for  us  had  expired,  a  small  and 
select  party  gathered  in  the  little  parlor 
<»f  the  parsonage,  and  the  doctor  pro- 
nounced a  benediction  over  the  bowed 
heads  of  my  sister  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Jack  Bigelow.     Our  two  collegians  hon- 
ored   the    occasion    by  their  presence. 
Lottie  was  there,  and  Aunt  Cynthia,  and 
even  Mr.  Hemenway,  who  made  two  or 
three  jokes,  and  laughed  prodigiously  at 
them,  just  as  he  did  at  his  own  wedding. 
In  fact  they  were  the  same  jokes.     Mrs. 
Fielding  and  Agnes  were  present.     Last, 
but  not  least,  D.  Bemas  k   Co.  were 
among  the   guests.     Good   Mr.   Bemas 
was  elaboratly  gotten  up  for  the  occa- 
sion.   He  wore  nothing  else  than  his  own 
wedding  suit.     It  had  not  seen  the  light 
of  day  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
was  consequently  quite  nice  and  firesh. 
It  had  gathered  a  few  wrinkles  in  the 
course  of  its  long  confinement  in  a  big 
black  trunk,  but  then  Mr.  Bemas  had 
grown  stout,  so  stout  that  the  coat  was  a 
particularly  close  fit,  which  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  since  it 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  more  effectu- 
ally than   a  week's  ironing  could  have 
done.     The  coat  was  a  blue  broadcloth 
of  the  swallow-tail   cut,   adorned  with 
bright  brass  buttons,  and  having  a  tre- 
mendous rolling  collar,  which  came  half- 
way up  the  back  of  Mr.  Bemas'  head. 
It  was  a  very  nice  coat,  and  would  have 
been  noticed  had  Mr.  Bemas  worn  it  to 
a  fashionable  talon  in  the  city,  instead  of 
to  the  quiet  little  wedding  in  the  parlor 
of  the  parsonage.     He  wore  breeches, 
too — I  do   not  mean  pantaloons.     Mr. 
Bemas  had  a  leg  that  needed  no  ^*  shape- 
less bag  in  which  to  hide  its  shapeless- 
ness."     The  breeches  were  of  the  "ex- 
press cart''  order  of  architecture,  that  is, 
furnished    with   a    square    flap,    which 
might  be  likened  to  the  tail-boiurd  of  the 
vehicle  referred   to.      They  were  very 
nice  breeches,  and  would  doubtless  have 
attracted  as  much  attention  as  the  coat, 
12 


had    he   worn    them    to  a  fashionable 
salon, 

Mrs.   Bemas  also  was    dressed  well. 
She  did  not  wear  her  wedding-dress,  but 
a  black  silk,  as  stiff — ^well,  as  stiff  as  Mrs. 
Bemas'  manner  was  that  day,  which  is  a 
pretty  strong  comparison.    She  wore  mils, 
too,  ^m  which  her  long,  bony  fingers 
protruded  like  teeth.     Mr.  Bemas  had 
evidently  braced  himself  for  the  occasion, 
internally  as  well   as  externally.      His 
face  was  uncommonly  red,  and  his  nose 
in  particular  glowed  like  a  beacon-light. 
He  was  in  capital  spirits,  full  of  winks 
and  sly  whispers.     Mr.  Bemas  approved 
of  the  wedding;  he  had  high  respect  for 
Mr.  Bigelow.     When  the  ceremony  was 
fairly  over,   he  kissed  the  bride  with 
great  gallantry.     Mrs.  Bemas  approved 
of  the  match,   also;    but  her  manners 
were  less  demonstrative.     Indeed,  I  saw 
her  pull  Mr.  Bemas'  coat  once,  fearing 
that  he  was  more  hilarious  than  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  warranted.     A  delicious 
odor  of  Scotch  snuff  clung  around  the 
person   of   Mr.   Bemas.     Mrs.   B.  had 
plentifully  sprinkled  that  article  over  his 
wedding  suit  to  preserve  it  from  the 
ravages  of  moths.     She  was  a  careful 
housekeeper.     This  worthy  couple  were 
invited  because  of  the  kindness  they  had 
shown  to  our  unfortunate  mother,  years 
before.     It  is  worthy  of  record,  that  one 
of    Mr.  Hoper's    special   reporters  was 
found  in  the  closet,  he  having  surrepti- 
tiously gained  that  position  through  the 
connivance  of  Jane. 

It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  weddings 
I  ever  attended.  All  the  guests  were  in 
good  humor,  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  consider- 
ing his  trying  position,  appeared  aston- 
ishingly well.  When  the  hour  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  for  their  departure 
arrived,  the  stalwart  bridegroom  and  his 
fury  bride  went  down  the  path  to  the 
carriage  which  Jack  had  provided,  hand- 
in-hand.  He  lifted  her  in — 0,  so  proudly 
and  yet  so  tenderly  I — and  she  rewarded 
him  with  a  smile  so  sweet  and  fond,  that 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  might  well 
have  envied  Jack,  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Croesus  could  not  have  purchased  any- 
thing half  so  rare.  Then  Jack  himself 
I  got  in,  and  amid  a  waving  of  handker- 
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chiefs  and  a  kissing  of  hands,  they  drove 
away  together. 

"Now  mother,"  said  Mr.  Bemas, 
'^now's  the  time."  And  Mrs.  B.  sur- 
prised us  hy  taking  an  old  slipper  from 
the  pocket  in  her  skirt.  Mr.  Bemas 
snatehed  it  and  threw  it  after  the  car- 
riage as  it  rolled  away.  His  exertions 
were  so  violent  that  it  is  a  wonder  the 
seams  of  his  coat  were  not  burst  from 
top  to  bottom.  They  were  not,  however, 
for  in  the  good  old  days,  when  Mr. 
Bemas  was  young,  tailors  did  good  work. 

"  She  seems  hardly  more  thim  a  child," 
said  Grandma  Prime,  "but  she  is  mis- 
tress of  her  husband's  heart,  and  they 
will  be  happy.     God  bless  them  both ! " 

Mr.  Bigelow  had  shown  himself  so 
industrious  and  capable,  that  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Hodge,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing carriage  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  city,  had  lately  made  him  foreman  of 
the  shop,  with  a  salary  larger  than 
Dr.  Trowbridge's.  He  might,  therefore, 
have  taken  his  bride  to  a  much  hu^r 
house  than  the  one  to  which  he  did  take 
her,  without  being  in  the  least  guilty  of 
extravagance.  But  the  "snug  box  with 
green  blinds  and  a.  porch  and  grates" 
had  dwelt  too  long  in  his  imagination  to 
admit  of  his  dwelling  in  anything  else. 
His  little  bird  was  perfectly  contented  in 
the  little  cage  which  he  had  made  ready 
for  her;  and  now  that  she  had  no  expec- 
tations of  property  and  the  dread  of  her 
aristocratic  grandfather  no  longer  haunted 
him,  Jack  became  once  more  what  Nature 
had  intended  him  to  be,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  best  fellows  alive.  There  was 
no  skeleton  in  that  house,  unless  it  were 
the  skeleton  of  the  burglar-proof  lock, 
which  lay  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  cupboard 
for  many  a  week  after  the  wedding,  do- 
ing nothing  but  gathering  dust.  Whether 
it  ever  becanie  the  efficient  instrument  of 
good  or  evil  in  the  family,  is  a  secret 
which,  for  the  present  at  least,  must  re- 
main securely  locked, 

Mr.  Bemas  could  not  quite  reconcile 
himself  to  the  idea  of  our  losing  all  the 
property.  "  That  *ere  was  a  leetle  more 
than  your  ma  intended,"  he  observed, 
lingering  to  talk  the  matter  over  after 
the  wedding.     "She  left  it  loose,  but  I 


raither  guess  she  calkelated  on  its  coming 
out  right  somehow.  She  left  it  to  Provi- 
dence, likely." 

"  If  she  left  it  to  Providence,  iather, 
you  had'nt  ought  to  doubt  that  it  has 
come  out  right." 

"  In  a  religious  pint  of  view,  mother," 
Mr.  Bemas  answered,  "I  don*t  doubt; 
but  speaking  of  the  matter  from  a  finan- 
cial stand-pint,  I  think  she'd  better  have 
worked  things  a  trifie  different.  If  she 
had  advised  with  the  Doctor,  for  instance, 
on  the  subject,  it  might  have  turned  out 
neater.  But  to  leave  things  promiskus, 
and  expeck  Providence  to  straighten  'em 
— I  call  that  being  a  leetle  too  pious." 

"  WaJ,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas,  "she  wanted 
to  do  right,  that's  clear,  and  we  can't 
take  it  on  us  to  say  that  the  Lord  didn't 
direct  her.  If  I  knowed  that  she  axed 
Him  to,  I  should  be  morally  certain  that 
He  did.  Maggie  is  a  great  deal  happier 
without  the  money,  and  perhaps  Johnny 
will  be,  in  the  long  run." 

"It  may  keep  him  from  being  a  bit  of 
a  snob,"  said  Mr.  Bemas.  "Mother  and 
me  have  kep'  our  eye  on  you,  Johnny ; 
and  now  it's  all  over  with,  you'll  allow 
us  to  say,  as  a  friend — ^mind  you,  as  a 
friend,  Johnny — ^that  you  did'nt  seem 
quite  ripe  for  prosperity.  Mother  and 
me  said  as  much  to  one  another,  didn't 
we,  mother?" 

"  We  was  afraid  of  its  spoiling  of  you," 
said  Mrs.  Bemas,  kindly.  "  Father  said 
you  talked  of  giving  up  medicine,  and  it 
made  us  feel  bad.  When  a  young  man 
begins  to  talk  of  doing  nothing  for  a  liv- 
ing, but  of  going  it  easy  and  elegant-like 
on  his  grandfather's  money,  somehow  it 
don't  seem  quite  right." 

"  He  mayn't  do  much  harm,"  said  Mr. 
Bemas,  following  up  the  idea,  "but  the 
chances  are,  he  won't  do  much  good,  and 
he's  all  the  while  liable  to  become  snob- 
bish, besides.  You're  a  good  boy, 
Johnny,  and'll  make  a  useftil  man,  now 
that  you've  got  to  work  for  your  bread 
and  butter ;  but  when  you  begun  to  talk 
of  not  studying  medicine,  mother  and  me 
was  afraid  you  wasn't  exactly  level.  So, 
as  I  was  a  saying,  religiously  and  morally 
speaking,  I've  no  doubt  your  ma  was 
right;   but  looking  at  the  arrangement 
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financially,  there  was  a  screw  loose  some- 
wheres,  and  I  do  hate  to  see  all  that 
property  a  going  to  orphing  assylums 
and  what  not,  and  nary  a  cent  to  the 
rightiiil  orphings.  If  Mr.  Waldo  had  a 
known  it  in  time  to  add  a  codicil,  leaving 
you,  say  five  hunderd  or  a  thousand  a 
year,  I  should  have  been  jest  suited ;  but 
it'll  come  out  all  right  yit,  woiCt  it, 
mother?" 

"La,  yes,*'  answered  Mrs.  B.,  hope- 
fully. "  If  you're  a  good  boy,  you'll  be 
provided  for." 

Here  this  worthy  couple  exchanged 
looks  and  Mr.  Bemas  in  particular 
winked  very  hard.  I  thought,  too,  that 
he  poked  his  partner  with  his  red  fore- 
finger ;  but  if  there  was  any  mystery  be- 
tween them,  I  could  not  unravel  it ;  and 
I  commenced  my  medical  studies  with 
the  feeling  of  a  man  whose  brightest 
hopes  have  met  with  sudden  and  cruel 
disappointment. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  me — ^0,  yes,  I 
know  it  now ;  but  how  could  I  know  it 
then,  the  future  being  as  unreadable  as  a 
clouded  sky  at  midnight?  Young  men 
who  commence  life  with  nothing  at  all, 
save  their  own  faculties  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  profession  for  capital,  often 
develope  into  useful  and  successful  citi- 
zens. That  is  an  encouraging  thought; 
but  then  the  struggles  which  those  young 
men  endure ;  the  weariness,  the  hours  of 
bitterness,  the  mortifications,  the  defeats 
before  even  the  gray  dawn  of  morning 
comes — they  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  manhood  I  thor- 
oughly believe;  but  I  should  tell  only 
'  half  the  truth,  did  I  not  add  that  they 
are  sometimes  hard,  very  hard,  to  bear. 
Poverty,  as  it  seemed  to  me  then,  was 
only  another  name  for  a  rugged  pathway, 
the  travellers  of  which  are  all  on  foot, 
and  compelled  to  stop  and  earn  each  meal 
of  victuals  before  they  taste  it.  Some 
strong  ones  push  their  way  rapidly  and 
soon  emerge  into  a  broader  path  and  a 
more  agreeable  prospect.  Others  con- 
sume so  much  time  and  strength  in  pro- 
viding for  their  physical  wants,  that  they 
make  little  progress ;  and  some  there  are 
who  never  reach  the  enchanted  land  at 
all,  but  perish  in  their  rags. 


Wealth  was  the  smooth  highway, 
along  which  the  fortunate  ones  roll  in 
shining  carriages,  and  when  hunger  over- 
takes them,  they  unclasp  hampers  and 
spend  a  merry  hour  over  the  savory  con- 
tents. These  roads  are  parallel  lines, 
and  so  near  together  that  the  travellers  on 
each  need  not  be  strangers,  but  may  bene- 
fit each  other  in  many  ways,  if  they  will. 

Well,  I  was  a  rather  feeble  and  im- 
aginative youth,  who  had  a  stretch  of 
rugged  travel  before  me.  I  saw  a  great 
coach  coming  on  the  other  road,  and  just 
when  I  thought  it  was  about  to  pick  me 
up,  lo,  it  rolled  by  and  left  me  miserable ; 
whereas,  until  I  saw  the  coach,  I  had 
been  comparatively  happy.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  every  person  who  honestly 
earns  his  dailv  bread  is  heroic,  and,  on 
the  other  hana,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  an 
evil  hour  in  which  a  poor  young  man 
b^ins  to  harbor  a  hope  of  spending 
money  which  he  has  not  fairly  earned. 
The  golden  coach  passed  by,  and  gradu- 
ally I  became  interested  in  my  studies, 
and  looked  forward  to  a  laborious  life 
with  hopefulness,  if  not  with  enthusiasm. 
Occasionally.  I  was  discouraged,  but 
gradually  I  became  conscious  that  my 
mind  was  in  a  healthier  state  than  it  had 
been  in  for  months  before.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  the  steady  and  successful  pursuit 
of  a  worthy  object  to  give  a  zest  to  life, 
and  when  one  has  also,  as  I  had,  the 
sympathy  of  congenial  friends,  certainly 
he  ought  not  to  complain  that  he  has 
not  a  gilded  coach  to  ride  in.  Now  the 
baneful  influence  of  expected  wealth  had 
fairly  given  place  to  the  glad  spirit  of  a 
man  who  felt  that  he  had  honest  work  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  was  resolved,  God 
helping  him,  bravely  to  do  that  work. 
I  knew  that  B.  Bemas  &  Co.  were  right 
when  they  so  kindly  told  me  that  I 
wasn't  exactly  level,  and  was  in  danger 
of  going  wrong.  Looking  back  upon 
myself  as  I  was  then,  I  can  see  myself 
as  they  and  others  saw  me,  and  can 
heartily  thank  my  mother,  and  bless  her 
memory,  for  that,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Bemas,  "financially  speaking,  she 
left  things  loose  and  promiscuous  like, 
and  expected  Providence  to  straightea 
'em  out." 
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Leaving  my  sbter  and  her  husband 
happily  settled  in  their  diminutive  home, 
and  myself  busily  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  what  I  determined  should 
be  a  thorough  medical  education,  I  will 
now  speak  more  particularly  of  Elisha, 
nor  forget  to  mention  others  with  whom 
he  was  associated  more  or  less  intimately. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONTAINS  A  COUPLE  OP  LONG  LET- 
TERS, AND  A  SHORT  ONE. 

No  minute  description  of  Elisha's 
college  career  is  necessary  to  show  what 
that  four  year's  experience  did  for  him. 
He  entered  upon  it  a  blithe,  healthy, 
manly  boy,  full  of  ambition  and  hope. 
He  had  a  clear,  vigorous  mind,  and  a 
heart  which,  if  not  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  the  leaven  of  a  controlling 
religious  faith,  was,  let  us  hope,  not 
totally  depraved.  To  those  of  his  friends 
who  from  time  to  time  caught  glimpses 
of  him  at  home,  in  society,  in  the  city, 
or  among  his  companions  in  the  imme- 
diate precincts  of  the  college,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  making  progress. 
One  thing,  however,  troubled  the  doc- 
tor. Although  Elisha  was,  in  general, 
anything  but  a  diffident  youth,  yet  when 
the  first  flush  of  feelinsr  was  over,  and 
the  stimulating  personal  influence  of  Mr. 
Weatherby  was  removed,  he  showed  a 
strange  reluctance  to  take  part  in  any 
religious  exercises  whatever.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  month  he  ceased  to  be 
active  in  the  class  prayer-meetings,  al- 
though he  was  generally  present  at  those 
meetings  for  a  much  longer  period. 
When  he  came  back  to  Hampton  in  the 
vacations — he  was  a  close  student,  and 
seldom  appeared  in  term  time — he  was 
manifestly  bored  if  the  doctor  called  on 
him  to  ^^lead  in  prayer"  at  the  morning 
devotions  of  the  funily.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  Dr.  Trowbridge  made  this 
discovery,  for  Elisha  had  the  gift  of 
fluent  speech,  and  could  make  a  prayer 
equal  to  anybody's — correct  as  to  matter, 
and  faultless  in  construction.  The  doc- 
tor used  to  try  to  bring  him  out  a  little 
at  the  church  meetings  on  Thursday  even- 


ings; and  frequently  Elisha  would  rise 
and  deliver  himself  of  something  that 
was  veiy  good,  for  he  knew  well  enough 
how  one  ought  to  talk  in  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, if  one  attempted  to  talk  at  all.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  meetings,  like  i^ily 
prayers,  annoyed  him,  and  much  he 
would  have  preferred  to  stay  away  from 
them  altogether.  The  Superintendent 
got  him  before  the  Sundav-school  occa- 
sionally, and  he  would  talk  to  the  chil- 
dren capitally,  relating  moral  anecdotes 
for  the  scholars,  and  giving  sage  advice 
to  the  teachers  in  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  privileges  of  their  office, 
and  all  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  and 
animated  that  a  very  acute  observer 
would  probably  have  failed  to  suspect 
the  fii,ct  that  the  young  man  was  bored. 
Nobody  could  say  that  he  had  back- 
slidden, although  such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  that  doubting  ones  were  looking 
for.  But  he  showed  a  lack  of  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  religion.  The  older  church 
members  talked  about  ^^  vital  piety." 
Elisha's  piety  was  not  vital.  Religion 
in  the  abstract  he  respected;  when  he 
heard  Christian  principles  attacked,  he 
was  among  the  foremost  to  defend  them, 
but  religion  in  the  concrete  did  not  par- 
ticularly interest  him. 

Had  Mr.  Weatherby  seen  him,  he 
would  have  observed  with  pain  that  his 
young  friend  was  not  "growing."  It 
was  Mr.  Weatherby's  theory,  the  reader 
may  remember,  that  the  Christian  life 
should  be  a  steady  growth.  There  was 
a  peculiar  personal  magnetism  about  Mr. 
Weatherby  which  had  drawn  Elisha  irre-  . 
sistibly  toward  him.  Had  Mr.  Weath- 
erby remained,  Elisha  would  willingly 
have  sat  at  his  feet  and  learned.  He 
would  have  made  progress,  or  at  least 
would  have  appeared  to  do  so.  The 
truth  is,  ambition  was  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  Elisha's  character.  It  was  the 
motive  which,  above  all  others,  prompted 
him  to  earnest  effort,  both  in  study 
and  in  everything  he  voluntarily  under- 
took. Mr.  Weatherby's  influence  was 
powerful  enough  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  this  ambition,  as  long  as  he  and 
Elisha  were  together,  but  shortly  afler 
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he  bad  gone  away,  the  ruling  motive 
began  again  to  prevail ;  not,  however,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  those  principles 
which  had  been  implanted  in  childhood, 
and  which  Mr.  Weatherby  had  succeeded 
in  quickening  into  active  growth.  The 
growth  was  of  short  duration,  but  Elisha's 
nature  was  not  a  weak  one ;  and  if  the 
tender  plant  did  not  positively  flourish, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  wither 
and  die.  At  rare  intervals  he  would 
have  seasons  of  repentance,  when  he 
would  take  himself  to  task  severely  for 
his  coldness  and  absorption  in  something 
else  than  religion.  At  such  times  he 
would  call  heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  his 
friends  to  witness  that  he  was  resolved 
henceforth  to  be  ruled  by  a  higher  mo- 
tive than  ambition;  and  the  neglected, 
but  hardy  little  plant  away  down  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  would  prick  up  its 
drooping  leaves,  and  for  a  brief  space 
leap  upward.  So,  on  the  whole,  it  grew 
rather  than  diminished. 

But  if  Elisha  did  not  progress  in  the 
Christian  life  as  rapidly  as  was  desirable, 
he  certainly  took  great  strides  toward  a 
high  social  and  intellectual  standing. 
The  doctor  heard  only  good  reports  of 
him  from  his  brethren  among  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  Tom  openly  boasted  of  his 
friend's  popularity  in  the  societies  and 
in  the  class.  He  was  a  social  animal,  and 
not  at  all  deficient  in  natural  gallantry, 
as  more  than  one  New  Haven  lady,  now 
married,  yet  comparatively  young,  would 
proudly  testify,  should  they  happen  to 
read  this  story,  and  know  the  true  name 
of  the  man  who  is  the  nominal  hero  of 
it.  My  student  readers — should  I  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  such — will  be 
interested  to  know  if  he  '^bummed'*  any. 
Yes,  my  dear  fellows,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  he  did — ^to  some  extent.  I'  should 
never  have  chosen  him  for  my  own  fidv* 
AcJiates,  much  less  my  hero,  had  he 
possessed,  in  any  great  degree,  the  quali- 
ties of  either  a  saint  or  a  seer.  He 
was  good  company  on  almost  any  occa- 
sion, and  at  class  suppers,  private  ^'feasts,'' 
and  the  like,  his  presence  was  usually 
considered  especially  desirable  by  those 
who  enjoyed  the  honor  of  his  acquaint- 
ance.    He  could  sing  a  song  tolerably, 


although  toward  the  end  of  his  course 
his  voice  became  too  much  of  a  bass,  and 
he  could  tell  a  story  admirably.  But 
his  forte  lay  in  speech-making.  He 
could  make  an  impromptu  speech  mar- 
vellously well,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
listen  to  him.  I  suppose  that  he  had 
his  share  of  vanity  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  but  I  doubt  if  he  had  a  better 
opinion  of  Trowbridge  than  his  friends 
had.  He  was  never  known  to  say  or 
do  anything  that  was  dishonorable,  or 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman. 

Although  my  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation in  the  world  have  been  sufficiently 
limited,  yet  I  have  seen  many  pretty 
things,  taking  them  all  in  all.  But  I 
do  assert,  that  a  handsome,  good-natured, 
manly  college  boy,  rejoicing  in  his  God- 
given  strength,  physical  and  mental, 
proud  of  the  ounce  of  knowledge  in  his 
brain  and  of  the  modicum  of  spending 
money  in  his  pocket,  betraying  a  slight 
consciousness  of  the  new  sUk  hat  on  his 
head,  the  cane  in  his  hand,  and  the  ca- 
balistic fraternity  pin  on  his  vest,  is  one 
of  the  wholesomest  and  pleasantest  sights 
that  I  ever  beheld.  I  dp  not  grudge 
him  his  conceit,  for,  certes,  I  know  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  a  good 
opinion  of  himself  I  do  not  shake  my 
head  and  sigh,  if  I  chance  to  hear  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  some  youthful 
peccadillo.  But  I  glory  in  him,  as  he 
stands  before  me,  a  bright  vision  of  dawn- 
ing manhood — ^a  feir  promise  of  ftiture 
usefulness.  His  heart  is  light,  for  he 
has  experienced  no  crushing  sorrow,  been 
guilty  of  no  crime.  Hope  and  courage 
shine  from  his  eye,  for  he  has  as  yet 
suffered  no  serious  defeats,  and  is  so 
healthy  that  mere  animal  existence  has 
not  ceased  to  afford  him  happiness, — 
upon  his  cheek  and  brow,  dark  care  has 
not  yet  drawn  one  anxious  line.  The 
future  looks  clear,  but  there  is  that  in  its 
sky  which  will  one  day  thicken  into 
clouds.  He  does  not  know  this,  but  I 
know  it,  and  feel  like  taking  him  by  the 
hand  and  bidding  him  Ood-speed  in  his 
journey  through  life. 

Nature  having  endowed  me  with  cer- 
tain antiquarian  instincts,  I  have  pre- 
served most  of  the  family  letters.    I  shall 
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take  the  liberty  of  placing  a  couple  of 
these,  and  one  more,  before  the  reader, 
who  will  gain  from  the  perusal  of  them 
information  which  I  could  but  inade- 
quately set  forth  in  my  own  words.  They 
are  written  near  the  close  of  Elisha's 
senior  year  at  college,  in  the  spring  of 
1860. 

[blisba  to  dr.  trowbbidoe.] 

Dear  Father — We  see  each  other  so 
oflen  that  a  long  letter  seems  almost  super- 
fluous. But  there  are  some  things  which 
I  can  discuss  more  freely  by  letter  than 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  concernibg  which 
I  ought  to  talk  with  you. 

This  is  my  last  year  in  college,  and  I 
feel  that  before  I  graduate  I  ought  to 
have  my  mind  definitely  made  up  as  to 
what  I  want  to  do.  I  know  your  wishes 
on  the  subject,  for  we  have  more  than 
once  talked  the  matter  over.  I  suppose 
it  seems  strange  to  you  that  a  child  of 
your  own  should  exhibit  so  persistent  a 
repugnance  to  the  work  which  is  to  you 
the  noblest  in  which  mortal  man  can  en- 
gage. The  nobility  of  it  I  freely  admit; 
and  sometimes,  when  I  think  of  your 
enthusiasm  and  success  in  it,  (for  you 
must  admit  that  your  labors  have  been 
successful  above  the  average,)  my  own 
blood  is  stirred,  and  for  a  moment  I  de- 
sire to  walk  in  my  honored  father's  foot- 
steps. But  this  is  a  transient  feeling. 
My  mind  soon  reverts  to  its  accustomed 
channel  of  thought,  and  my  dreams  once 
more  are  colored  with  visions  of  worldly 
greatness.  Do  not  believe,  however, 
that  my  aspirations  are  entirely  selfish. 
I  have  heard  yourself  say  from  the  pulpit, 
that  ambition  is  laudable,  and  that  every 
young  man  should  desire  to  do  with  his 
might  the  work  which  he  honestly  be- 
lieves himself  called  to  do. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  &ther,  that  in 
these  days  of  corrupt  politics,  when  so 
many  men  prostitute  their  consciences  for 
the  sake  of  popularity  and  power,  there 
is  need  of  "valiant  men  and  true"  in 
our  legislative  halls  and  on  our  judicial 
benches?  We  talk  of  God-sent  calls  to 
the  ministry,  but  why  may  we  not  be- 
lieve that  He  calls  men  into  politics? 
There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  understanding 


that  that  portion  of  our  country's  inter- 
ests is  hopelessly  ^ven  over  to  the  devil, 
and  that  politicians  are  necessarily  in  the 
Black  Prince's  immediate  employ.  That 
there  is  some  ground  for  such  a  belief  I 
admit,  but,  as  I  said  above,  if  corruption 
actually  exists  to  such  an  alarming  extent, 
is  it  not  time  that  a  better  class  of  men 
pushed  themselves  to  the  front  and  took 
up  the  warfare?  You  are  a  peace-man, 
father,  in  spite  of  your  bold  denunciations 
of  vice  and  hot  controversies  with  other 
thinkers  of  the  day.  Like  Christ,  you 
would  drive  the'  money-changers  and  the 
bird-financiers  from  the  temple,  if  need 
be,  with  a  whip  of  thongs ;  but  when  the 
temple  was  fairly  cleansed,  you  would 
desire  the  poor  sinners  to  come  back  and 
have  their  sins  forgiven,  and  a  few  drops 
of  the  blood  of  the  covenant  sprinkled 
over  them,  as  the  si^  and  seal  of  their 
regeneration..  But  I  am  different.  I 
would  cleanse  the  temple,  but  should 
never  trouble  myself  about  the  final  sal- 
vation of  the  ejected  ones.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  is  the  difference  between 
religion  and  morality.  I  hate  vice.  I 
hate  meanness  and  trickery,  and  every- 
thing dishonorable.  When  I  see  a  man 
do  a  dishonorable  action,  I  despise  him, 
and  desire  to  put  him  down.  But  it 
never  occurs  to  me  that  his  action  is  a 
sin  in  Grod's  sight,  and  that  unless  he 
repents  and  is  pardoned  through  Christ 
for  his  offences,  his  soul  will  one  day  be 
in  jeopardy.  I  can't  understand,  father, 
that  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  final 
salvation  of  other  men's  souls,  which 
seems  never  to  leave  you,  and  which 
sometimes  appears  to  rest  upon  you  with 
almost  crushing  weight.  I  suppose  I'm 
not  much  of  a  Christian,  and  sometimes 
I  almost  think  I  am  nothing  at  all  of 
one,  but  simply  a  humbug,  so  far  as  re- 
ligion goes.  Certain  it  is,  I  never  had 
the  perfect  consecration  to  God  which  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  had  at  an  early 
age,  and  without  which  I  am  confident 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
honestly  choose  the  ministry  as  his  life- 
work. 

Now  I  do  want  to  do  good  in  the 
world,  father;  I  have  moments  when  I 
feel  that  I  am  capable  of  doing  something 
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truly  grand  and  heroic.     I  want  my  in- 
fluenoe  to  be  felt  in  my  age  and  genera- 
tion, nor  will  I  deny  that  I  should  like 
the  glory  of  my  name  to  be  perpetuated 
through  generations  to  come.    But  is  that 
wrong?     Some  of  the  greatest  and  beet 
men  that  ever  lived  dwelt  with  pleasure 
on  the  thought,  that  though  their  bodies 
might  die  and  be  forgot,  their  names 
would  live  through  the  ages.     But  al- 
though I  feel  that  I  was  born  to  fulfil 
some  high  destiny,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  by  nature  as  well  fitted  for  ministerial 
as  for  other  work.     I  could  not  go  as  a 
missionary  to  India,  for  instance,  as  Mr. 
Weatherby  did,  for  isolation  is  insuffera- 
ble to  me.     I  must  be  first  and  foremost, 
and  in  daily  contact  with  the  world  and 
the  life  which  moves  around  me.     And 
because  I  am  moral  rather  than  religious, 
I  don't  take  readily  to  prayer-meetings 
and  that  sort  of  thing.     Now  to  get  up 
in  a  pulpit  before  a  vast  and  admiring 
oongr^ation,  and  preach  a  sermon  that 
would  thrill  my  hearers  from  the  crowns 
of  their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  ^t, 
as  Beecher  does,  for  example,  would  be 
rather  agreeable  business.     Or  to  fire  the 
guns  that  my  father  does  occasionally, 
when  he  gets  thoroughly  warmed  up, 
would  not  be  bad.     But  to  visit  around 
among  the  scrawny  members  of  the  flock ; 
to  pray  with  this  one,  and  to  listen  sym- 
pathizingly  to  that  one;  to  hear  deacon 
Wilder  talk  in  prayer-meetings,  and  say 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  year 
in  and  year  out — ^I  could't  stand  it. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  salaries  which 
ministers  get,  for  you  are  a  man  to  whom 
dollars  and  cents  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance. But  when  I  look  about  me 
and  see  the  multitude  of  truly  desirable 
things  which  money  represents,  I  con- 
fess that  considerations  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  have  weight  with  me.  And  now 
I  must  tell  you  why  I  am  thinking  about 
the  matter  of  a  profession  so  particularly 
just  now.  '  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
uncle  Frank,  offering  to  take  me  into  his 
office  as  a  student  of  law,  as  soon  after  the 
completion  of  my  college  course  as  I  may 
choose  to  go.  I  enclose  the  letter,  with 
a  request  that  you  will  advise  me  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  his  very  generous  pro- 


position, keeping  in  mind  the  views 
which  I  have  crudely,  but  I  do  believe 
honestly,  expressed  in  my  own  rather 
lengthly,  and,  I  fear,  not  very  agreeable 
epistle.  I  trust  that  you  will  believe  me, 
father,  when  I  say,  as  I  do  say,  that  I 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  please  you  in  this 
matter,  and  that  whatever  I  may  do,  or 
wherever  I  may  be,  it  shall  be  my  aim  to 
live  worthily,  scorning  to  descend  to  any- 
thing which  is  base. 

By-the-by,  our  Sawbones  promises  to 
be  an  M.  D.,  of  no  little  merit.  He 
reads  hard,  attends  aU  the  lectures,  and 
has  got  a  heathenish  skull  and  cross-bones 
over  the  looking-glass,  at  the  foot  of  his 
bedstead.  It's  the  oddest  idea  I  ever 
heard  of,  but  it  testifies  unmistakably  as 
to  the  purity  of  his  conscience,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  excellence  of  his  diges- 
tion, and  furnishes  a  grim  satire  on 
vanity  besides.     Love  to  Grandma. 

Affectionately,  Elisha. 

[uncle  frank'b  lbttbb.] 
No.—  Wail  St.,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  'CO. 

My  Dear  Nephew — If  I  mistake  not, 
you  are  now  near  the  completion  of  your 
college  course.  Although  I  cannot  boost 
of  a  very  intimate  personal  acauaintance 
with  the  only  son  of  my  brotner,  yet  I 
take  a  warm  interest  in  you,  and  desire 
to  serve  you,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  to 
do  so.  You  intimated  to  me  once  that 
you  contemplated  the  law.  If  your 
opinion  of  that  profession  is  unchanged, 
you  will  probably  desire  to  begin  your  . 
studies  without  much  delay.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  legal  profession, 
having  been  a  practicing  lawyer  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  If  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  avail  yourself  of  such  advantages 
as  a  comer  in  my  office  may  afford,  you 
are  welcome  to  do  so.  I  shall  expect  also 
that  you  will  become  a  member  of  my 
own  household,  and  take  no  thought  as 
to  the  means  wherewith  to  support  your- 
self. I  shall  gladly  be  your  banker  dur* 
ing  your  apprenticeship,  and  you  can 
reimburse  me  at  your  leisure.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  soon. 

Your  aft'ectionate  uncle, 

Frank  Trowbridge. 
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[DB.  TROWBBIDOE   TO  BLISBA.] 

My  Dear  Son — Yours  of  the  5th 
inst.  is  received;  also  an  enclosed  com- 
munication from  your  uncle  Frank.  The 
frankness  and  apparent  candor  with  which 
you  expressed  yourself  in  your  letter  were 
gratifying  to  me;  hut  I  was  pained  to 
find  that  you  are  still  tempted  of  the 
devil,  and  in  a  fair  way,  as  I  judge,  to 
yield  to  his  worldly  promptings.  Your 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  nearly  every 
young  man  who  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  active  life.  The  Master  himself  was 
no  exception.  You  recollect  that  hefore 
he  hegan  his  short  hut  marvellous  career 
as  a  teacher,  he  was  tempted  for  forty 
days.  The  inducements  to  a  worldly  life 
which  the  adversary  of  souls  whispered 
in  hU  ear  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  he  is  ofiering  to  you  now. 
Competence,  worldly  honor,  power, — 
these  were  the  things  which  Christ  re- 
jected, and  which  you  also  must  reject, 
my  son,  if  you  would  he  like  him.  I 
pray  Ood  that  he  may  give  you  grace  to 
say,  '^Gkt  thee  hehind  me,  Satan."  It 
would  profit  you,  I  think,  to  turn  to 
Matt,  iv.,  and  read  the  verses  containing 
the  account  of  the  Temptation. 

You  justify  your  spirit  of  ambition  by 
a  reference  to  sentiments  uttered  by  me 
in  my  series  of  practical  discourses  to 
young  people.  I  am  glad  you  were  so 
good  a  listener,  although  I  suspect  that, 
like  other  people,  you  chose  to  remember 
those  things  only  which  seem  to  substan- 
tiate your  own  views.  I  should  indeed 
tremble  for  the  young  man  who  appeared 
destitute  of  all  ambition,  for  that  would 
indicate  a  deplorably  low  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  mind,  and  a  disposition  to 
get  through  life  simply  in  the  easiest 
manner.  I  believe  that  the  men  who 
have  risen  to  the  highest  positions  of 
honor,  and  those  who  have  done  the 
most  good  in  the  world,  have  alike  been 
ambitious  men.  The  form  of  ambition 
which  I  condemn,  and  from  the  bmeful 
influence  of  which  I  would  save  you,  is 
that  form  of  it  which  will  lead  you,  if 
you  cherish  it,  to  choose  what  the  world 
Cills  success,  in  preference  to  what  I  call 
the  highest  usefulness. 

I  doubt  not  that  you  are  sincere  in 


your  desire  to  oontribute  your  strength 
toward  bringing  about  a  reform  in  poli- 
tics. But,  Elisha,  my  observation  and 
experience  of  life  tell  me  that  the  chances 
are  that  by  the  time  you  have  gained  a 
political  position  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  your  influence  felt,  the  warm 
and  generous  impulses  which  animate 
you  now  will  have  cooled  down  to  a  caa- 
tiuus  and  self-preserving  policy.  The 
road  to  political  influence  is  not  a  royal 
road,  by  any  means ;  oftcner  it  is  but  a 
slow  and  servile  progress,  and  he  who 
travels  it,  unless  he  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  must  stoop  to  many 
humiliations.  He  must  not  express  the 
sentiments  which  seem  right  to  Arm,  but 
those  only  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
principles  of  his  party.  He  must  not 
expose  the  corrupt  practices  of  this  man, 
because  this  num  is  one  of  the  main-stajrs 
of  the  party.  He  must  not  denounce 
a  certain  ciying  evil,  because  the  party 
deem  it  expedient,  on  the  whole,  not  to 
agitate  that  question  just  now.  So,  yon 
see,  if  a  man  would  be  popular  with  his 
party — ^and  when  that  popularity  goes,  his 
political  career  is  at  an  end — ^his  tongue 
must  be  carefully  controlled.  If  reform 
were  his  object,  would  it  not  be  both  a 
wiser  and  a  more  satisfactory  course  to 
choose  a  profession  which  shsdl  put  him 
in  a  dignified  position  before  the  people, 
and  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  work  upon  public  opinion  with  safety 
to  himself,  and  which  will  allow  him  to 
express  himself  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience? 

I  claim  these  advantages  for  my  own 
profession.  They  are  privileges  which  I 
myself  enjoy,  and  which  I  value  above 
all  price.  As  a  clergyman,  I  am  expected 
to  speak  honestly  and  fearlessly  the  words 
which  God  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
servant.  The  truth  may  be  unpalatable 
sometimes;  it  often  b  to  many  on  whom 
I  am  dependent  for  my  salaiy.  More 
than  once,  as  you  know,  I  have  given 
oflence  in  various  quarters  by  my  denun- 
ciations of  slavery.  But  so  long  as  I 
seriously  believe,  as  before  God  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  slavery  is  sin,  I  shall  continue 
ti  denounce  it  until  it  is  done  away 
with.     And  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall 
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lose  my  pulpit  iu  ^consequence.  The 
avowed  abolitionists  will  support  me,  and 
those  who  pretend  to  differ  cannot  fail  to 
secretly  respect  me  for  my  honesty  and 
courage. 

Again,  a  minister  is  never  tempted  to 
talk  on  the  wrong  side  for  argument's 
sake.  In  this  his  profession  is  preferable 
to  a  lawyer's.  A  lawyer  is  continually 
tempted  to  argue  the  cause  of  a  villain. 
In  the  defence  of  his  client  he  is  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned,  no  matter  who  that 
client  may  be.  I  willingly  admit  that 
there  are  lawyers  who  never  overstep  the 
boundary  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
who  are  conscientious,  upright,  and  hon- 
orable in  all  their  dealings.  But  they 
are  men  who  have  strength  to  resist 
temptation,  not  once,  nor  twice,  but 
daily.  Our  Lord,  however,  taught  us  to 
pray,  '^Lead  us  not  into  temptation," 
for  he  knew  the  weakness  of  human 
nature. 

That  you  do  not  feel  yourself  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
does  not  surprise  me,  for  you  have  not 
yet  learned  the  worth  of  a  soul  in  com- 
parison with  your  own  ease  and  pleasure. 
Vou  have  not  seen,  as  I  have,  men  and 
women  go  down  into  the  valley  and  the 
shadow  of  death — some  serefie  and  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
and  others  shrinking  with  horror  from  a 
fiite  which  their  own  selfish  negligence 
had  brought  upon  them.  If  you  could 
oDoe  fully  realise  the  difference  between 
a  soul  saved  and  a  soul  lost,  you  would 
think  no  work  permitted  to  man  so  im- 
portant or  so  desirable  as 'the  work  of 
saving  souls.  If  you  could  once  fully 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  world  has 
been  benefitted  by  the  Christian  religion, 


you  would  think  no  career  more  worthy 
of  your  ambition  than  that  of  a  mode- 
rately successful  teacher  and  defender  of 
this  fisdth. 

I  believe,  with  yourself,  that  you  were 
bom  to  f\ilfil  some  high  destiny.  So  far 
from  ascribing  the  feeling  you  speak  of 
to  youthful  conceit,  I  encourage  you  in 
it.  Do  something  worthy  of  yourself. 
Choose  the  highest  and  the  best,  and 
pray  Qod  to  fit  you  for  it. 

I  will  not  urge  my  own  solicitude  as 
to  your  final  choice.  Tou  know  my 
wishes  in  the  matter.  You  know  that 
at  your  birth  I  consecrated  you  to  God ; 
that  I  baptized  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  prayed  that  you  might 
be  accepted  of  Heaven.  I  have  reared 
you,  not  so  much  as  my  own  son,  but  a 
truit  committed  to  my  keeping.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty  by  you  fiuthfully. 
It  now  remains  with  you  to  decide  upon 
your  future  course.  Mi^  the  Lord  help 
you  in  your  decision !  I  shall  pray  for 
you  without  ceafiing. 

Your  grandmother's  health  is  not  as 
good  as  usual  this  spring.  I  have  ob- 
served that  her  memory  fails  her  at 
times;  but  in  other  respects  her  mind 
seems  as  clear  and  vigorous  as  ever.  She 
is  like  a  field  of  wheat  fully  ripe  for  the 
angel  harvesters.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
Johnny  is  doing  well.  The  loss  of  the 
property  will,  in  the  end,  prove  no  detri- 
ment to  him.  Yet  I  do  wish  that  he 
had  the  means  to  spend  a  year  in  the 
Paris  hospitals.  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  him.  Perhaps  the  same 
unknown  benefactor  who  has  assisted 
him  so  often,  will  again  come  to  his  aid. 

Affectionately, 

YouE  Father. 


[TO  Bl  OOKTUfVBD.] 


THINE   ALL, 


0 !  come  and  see.  0 !  look  and  look  again ! 

All  shall  be  right ; 
0 !  taste  His  love,  and  see  that  it  is  good, 

Thou  child  of  night ! 
0 !  trust  thou  in  his  grace  and  power ! 

Then  all  is  bright. 


Christ  and  His  love  shall  be  thy  blessed  all 

For  evermore  I 
Christ  and  His  light  shall  shine  on  all  thy 

For  evermore !  [ways 

Christ  and  hb  peace  shall  keep  thy  troubled 

For  evermore !  [soul 
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AN   OLD    UNIVERSITY    IN   CHINA 

[by  w.  a.  p.  uaetisv,  d.  d.,  p£kino,  china. 


IT  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that 
Peking  contains  an  ancient  Univer- 
sity. For  though  certain  buildings  con- 
nected with  it  have  been  frequently  de- 
scribed, the  institution  itself  has  been 
but  little  noticed.  It  gives  indeed  so  few 
signs  of  life  that  it  is  not  surprising  it 
should  be  overlooked.  And  yet  few  of 
the  institutions  of  this  hoary  empire 
are  invested  with  a  deeper  interest,  as 
venerable  relics  of  the  past,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  mournful  illustrations  of  the 
degenerate  present. 

If  a  local  situation  be  deemed  an  essen- 
tial element  of  identity,  this  old  Univer- 
sity must  yield  the  palm  of  age  to  many 
in  Europe,  for  in  its  present  site  it  dates, 
at  most,  only  from  the  Yueniy  or  Mongol 
dynasty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  But  as  an  imperial  in- 
stitution, having  a  fixed  organization  and 
definite  objects,  it  carries  its  history,  or  at 
least  its  pedigree,  back  to  a  period  far 
anterior  to  the  founding  of  the  Great 
Wall. 

Among  the  Kegulations  of  the  House 
of  Chow,  which  flourished  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  meet 
with  it  already  in  full-blown  vigor,  and 
under  the  identical  name  which  it  now 
bears,  that  of  KwoUzekien^  or  school  for 
the  ^^  Sons  of  the  Empire.''  It  was  in  its 
glory  before  the  light  of  science  dawned 
on  Greece,  and  when  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  were  pumping  their  secrets  from 
the  priests  of  Heliopolis.  And  it  still 
exists,  but  it  is  only  an  embodiment  of 
'^  life  in  death," — its  halls  are  tombs,  and 
its  ofiicers  living  mummies. 

In  the  13th  Book  of  the  Chowle^  (see 
Rites  de  TcheoUy  traduction  per  Edouard 
Biot,)  we  find  the  functions  of  the  heads 
of  the  Kwotszekien  laid  down  with  a 
good  deal  of  minuteness. 

The  Presidents  were  to  admonish  the 
Emperor  of  that  which  is  good  and  just, 
and  to  instruct  the  Sons  of  the  State  in 


the  "three  constant  virtues,"  and  the 
"  three  practical  duties," — in  other  words, 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  moral  phi- 
losphy.  The  Vice-Presidents  were  to 
seprove  the  Emperor  for  his  faults,  and 
to  discipline  the  Sons  of  the  State  in 
sciences  and  arts;  viz.,  in  arithmetic, 
writing,  music,  archery,  horsemanship, 
and  ritual  ceremonies.  The  titles  and 
offices  of  the  subordinate  instructor  are 
not  given  in  detail,  but  we  are  able 
to  infer  them  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty from  what  we  know  of  the  organi- 
zation as  it  now  exists. 

The  old  curriculum  is  religiously  ad- 
hered to,  but  greater  latitude  is  given,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  to  the 
term  "Sons  of  the  State."  In  the  days 
of  Chow,  this  meant  the  heir  apparent, 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  children  of  the 
nobility.  Under  the  Tatsing  dynasty  it 
signifies  men  of  defective  scholarship 
throughout  the  provinces,  who  purchase 
literary  degrees,  and  more  specifically 
certain  indigent  students  of  Peking,  who 
are  aided  by  the  imperial  bounty. 

The  Kwotszekien  is  located  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  Tartar  city, 
with  a  temple  of  Confucius  attached, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  empire. 
The  main  edifice,  (that  of  the  temple,) 
consists  of  a  single  story  of  imposing 
height,  with  a  porcelain  roof  of  tent-like 
curvature.  It  shelters  no  object  of  vene- 
ration beyond  simple  tablets  of  wood  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  sage  and 
those  of  his  most  illustrious  disciples.  It 
contains  no  seats,  as  all  comers  are  ex- 
pected to  stand  or  kneel  in  presence  of 
the  Great  Teacher.  Neither  does  it  boast 
anything  in  the  way  of  artistic  decora- 
ration,  nor  exhibit  any  trace  of  that  neat- 
ness and  taste  which  we  look  for  in  a 
sacred  place.  Perhaps  its  vast  area  is 
designedly  lefl  to  dust  and  emptiness,  in 
order  that  nothing  may  intervene  to  dis- 
turb the  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
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great  name  which  receives  the  homage  of 
a  nation. 

Gilded  tablets  erected  by  various  em- 
perors— ^the  only  ornamental  objects  that 
meet  the  eye — record  the  praises  of  Con- 
fncius;  one  pronounces  him  the  '^culmi- 
nation of  the  sages/*  another  describes 
him  as  forming  a  'Hrinity  with  Heaven 
and  Earth/*  and  a  third  declares  that 
'*  his  holy  soul  was  sent  down  from  Hea- 
ven." A  grove  of  cedars,  the  chosen 
emblem  of  a  fame  that  never  fades,  oc- 
cupies a  space  in  front  of  the  temple,  and 
some  of  the  trees  arc  huge  with  the 
growth  of  centuries. 

In  an  adjacent  block  or  square  stands 
a  pavilion  known  as  the  ''  Imperial  Lec- 
ture Room,**  because  it  is  incumbent  on 
each  occupant  of  the  dragon  throne  to 
go  there  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime,  to 
hear  a  discourse  on  the  nature  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office — thus  conforming 
to  the  letter  of  the  Choreic,  which  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  univer- 
sity to  administer  repro  >f  and  exhortation 
to  their  Sovereign,  and  doing  homage  to 
the  University,  by  going  in  person  to 
receive  its  instructions. 

A  canal,  spanned  by  marble  bridges, 
encircles  the  pavilion,  and  arches  of  glit- 
tering porcelain,  in  excell^t  repair,  adorn 
the  groves.  But  neither  these,  nor  the 
pavilion  itself  constitute  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  place. 

Under  a  long  corridor,  which  encloses 
the  entire  space,  may  be  seen  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  columns  of 
massive  granite,  each  inscribed  with  a 
portion  of  the  canonical  books.  These 
are  the  "Stone  Classics" — the  entire 
*•  Thirteen,**  which  form  the  staple  of  a 
Chinese  education,  being  here  enshrined 
in  a  material  supposed  to  be  imperisha- 
ble. Among  all  the  universities  in  the 
world,  the  Kwotszekien  is  unique  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  library. 

This  is  not  indeed  the  only  stone 
library  extant — another  of  equal  extent 
being  found  at  Singonfu,  tne  ancient 
capital  of  the  Tongs.  But  that,  too,  was 
the  property  of  the  Kwotszekien  ten 
centuries  agone,  when  Singon  was  the  seat 
of  empire.  The  "School  for  the  Sons 
of  the  Empire**  must  needs  follow  the 


migrations  of  the  court;  and  that  library, 
costly  as  it  was,  being  too  heavy  for 
transportation,  it  was  thought  best  to 
supply  its  place  by  the  new  emtion  which 
we  have  been  describing. 

The  use  of  this  heavy  literature  is  a 
matter  for  speculation,  a  question  almost 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  the  design  of 
the  pyramids.  Was  it  intended  to  supply 
the  world  with  a  standard  text — ^a  safe 
channel  through  which  the  streams  of 
wisdom  might  be  transmitted  pure  and 
undefiled?  Or  were  their  sacred  books 
engraved  on  stone  to  secure  them  from 
any  modem  madman,  who  might  take  it 
into  his  head  to  emulate  the  Tyrant  of 
Tsin,  the  burner  of  the  books  and  builder 
of  the  Great  Wall?  If  the  former  was 
the  object,  it  was  useless,  as  paper  edi- 
tions, well  executed  and  carefully  pre- 
served, would  have  answered  the  purpose 
equally  well.  If  the  latter,  it  was  ab- 
surd, as  granite,  though  fire-proof,  is  not 
indestructible;  and  long  before  these 
columns  were  erected,  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  printing  had  forever  placed  the 
depositories  of  wisdom  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  barbarian's  touch.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Chinese  to  ask  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  ancient  custom.  Their 
forefathers  engraved  these  classics  on 
stone,  and  they  must  do  the  same.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
design,  the  true  light  in  which  to  r^ard 
these  curious  books  is  that  of  an  impres- 
sive tribute  to  the  sources  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williamson,  on  a  visit  to  Singonfu,  saw 
many  persons  engaged  in  taking  "  rub- 
bings'* from  the  stone  classics  of  that 
city;  and  he  informs  us  that  complete 
copies  were  sold  at  a  very  high  rate. 
The  popularity  of  the  Singon  tabuleta  is 
accounted  for  by  the  flavor  of  antiquity 
which  they  possess,  and  especially  by  the 
style  of  the  engraving,  which  is  much 
admired.  Those  of  Peking  are  not  at 
all  patronized  by  the  printers,  and  yet  if 
textual  accuracy  were  the  object,  they 
ought,  as  a  later  edition,  to  be  more 
highly  prized  than  the  others.  A  native 
cicerone,  whom  I  once  questioned  as  to 
the  object  of  these  stones,  replied  with  a 
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naivete  quite  reireshing,  that  they  were 
"  set  up  ror  the  amusement  of  viflitors" — 
an  answer  which  I  should  have  set  to 
the  credit  of  his  ready  wit,  if  he  had  not 
proceeded  to  inform  me  that  neither  stu- 
dents nor  editors  ever  came  to  consult 
the  text,  and  that  "ruhbings*'  are  never 
taken. 

In  front  of  the  temple  stands  a  forest 
of  columns  of  scarcely  inferior  interest. 
They  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number,  and  contain  the  university  roll 
of  honor,  a  complete  list  of  all  who  since 
the  founding  of  the  institution  have  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  the  doctorate. 
Allow  to  each  an  average  of  two  hundred 
names,  and  we  have  an  army  of  doctors 
sixty  thousand  strong!  (By  the  doc- 
torate I  mean  the  third  or  highest 
degree.)  All  these  received  their  inves- 
titure at  the  Kwotszekien,  and  throwing 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  its  president, 
enrolled  themselves  among  the  "  Sons  of 
the  Empire.**  They  were  not,  however, — 
at  least  the  most  of  them  were  not — ^in 
any  proper  sense  alumni  of  the  Kwotsze- 
kien, having  pursued  their  studies  in 
private,  and  won  their  honors  by  public 
competition  in  the  halls  of  the  civil 
service  examining  Board.  This  granite 
register  goes  back  for  nearly  six  hundred 
years;  but  while  intended  to  stimulate 
ambition  and  gratify  pride,  it  reads  to 
the  new  graduate  a  lesson  of  humility — 
showing  him  how  remorselessly  time  con- 
signs all  human  honors  to  oblivion.  These 
columns  are  quite  exposed,  and  those 
that  are  more  than  a  centurv  old,  are  so 
defaced  by  the  weather  as  to  be  no  longer 
legible. 

K  in  the  matter  of  conferring  degrees 
the  Kwotszekien  <^  beats  the  world,*'  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  enjoys  the 
monopoly  of  the  empire — so  far  as  the 
doctorate  is  concerned. 

Besides  these  departments,  intended 
mainly  to  commemorate  the  past,  there  is 
an  immense  area  occupied  by  lecture- 
rooms,  examination  halls,  and  lodging 
apartments.  But  the  visitor  is  liable  to 
imagine  that  these,  too,  are  consecrated 
to  a  monumental  use — so  rarely  is  a  stu- 
dent or  a  professor  to  be  seen  among 
them.     Ordinarily  they  are  as  desolate  as 


the  halls  of  Balbec  or  Palmyra.  In  fact 
this  great  school  for  the  "Sons  of  the 
Empire**  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  seat  of 
instruction,  and  degenerated  into  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  civil  service  competitive 
examinations — on  which  it  hangs  as  a 
dead  weight,  corrupting  and  debasing 
instead  of  advancing  the  standard  of  na- 
tional education. 

By  an  old  law  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  importance  of  this  institu- 
tion, the  possession  of  a  scholarahip  car- 
ries with  it  the  privil^e  of  wearing  deco- 
rations which  belong  to  the  first  d^ree, 
and  of  entering  the  lists  to  compete  for 
the  second.  This  naturally  caused  such 
scholarships  to  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
eventually  had  the  effect  of  bringing  them 
into  market  as  available  stock  on  which 
to  raise  funds  for  government  use.  A 
price  was  placed  on  them,  and  like  the 
papal  indulgences,  they  were  vended 
throughout  the  empire. 

Never  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  aspiring  poverty,  their  price  has 
now  descended  to  such  a  figure  as  to  con- 
vert these  honors  into  objects  of  con- 
tempt. In  Peking  it  is  twenty-three 
taels,  (about  thirty  dollars,)  but  in  the 
provinces  they  can  be  had  for  half  that 
sum.  Not  lone  ago  one  of  the  censors 
expostulated  with  His  Majesty  on  the 
subject  of  these  sales.  He  expressed  in 
strong  language  his  disgust  at  the  idea  of 
clodhoppers  and  muleteers  appearing  with 
the  insignia  of  literaiy  rank,  and  de- 
nounced in  no  measured  terms  the  cheap 
sale  of  ranks  and  offices  generally.  Still — 
and  the  fact  is  not  a  little  curious — ^it 
was  not  the  principle  of  selling  which  he 
condemned,  but  that  reckless  di^radation 
of  prices  which  had  the  effect  of  spoiling 
the  market. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  take  up  the 
lamentation  of  this  patriotic  censor,  or  to 
show  how  the  openmg  of  title-and-offioe 
brokeries  lowers  the  credit  and  saps  the 
influence  of  the  government  And  yet 
this  entire  traffic  has  a  close  relation  to 
the  subject  on  hand ;  for  whatever  rank  or 
title  may  be  the  object  of  purchase,  a 
university  scholarship  must  of  necessity 
be  purchased  along  with  it,  as  the  root 
on  which  it  is  graftied.     Accordingly  the 
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flood-gates  of  this  fountain  of  honors  are 
kept  wide  open,  and  a  very  deluge  of 
diplomas  issue  ^om  them.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  a  hundred  thousand  were  sent 
into  the  provinces  at  one  time ! 

The  scholars  of  this  old  institution  ac- 
Qordingly  outnumber  those  of  Oxford  or 
Paris  in  their  palmiest  days.  But  there 
are  thousands  of  her  adopted  children 
who  have  never  seen  the  walls  of  Peking, 
and  thousands  more  within  the  precincts 
uf  the  capital  who  have  never  entered 
her  gates.  Those  only  who  are  too  im- 
patient to  wait  the  slow  results  of  com- 
petition in  their  native  districts,  are 
accustomed  to  seek  at  the  University  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  competing  for 
the  higher  d^rees.  Those  qualifications 
are  not  difficult  of  attainment — the  pay- 
ment of  a  trifling  fee  and  submission  to  a 
formal  examination,  being  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

For  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  great 
triennial  examinations,  the  lodging-houses 
of  the  University  are  filled  with  students 
who  are  *^  cramming^'  for  the  occasion. 
At  other  times  they  present  the  aspect  of 
a  deserted  village. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Manchu  Tar- 
tare,  two  centuries  ago,  (1644,)  eight 
large  schools  or  colleges  were  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  eight  tribes  or  ban- 
ners into  which  the  Tartars  of  Peking 
are  divided.  They  were  projected  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity, their  special  object  being  to  pro- 
mote among  the  rude  invaders  a  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  letters  and  civilization. 
Each  was  provided  with  a  staff  of  five 
professors,  and  had  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  five  pupils,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  a  monthly  stipend  and  re- 
garded as  in  training  for  the  public 
service.  The  central  luminary  and  its 
satellites  presented  at  that  time  a  brilliant 
and  imposing  spectacle. 

At  present,  however,  the  system  is 
practically  abandoned,  the  college  build- 
ings have  fallen  to  ruin,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  open  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Nothing  remains  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
past  but  a  mock  examination,  which  is 
held  from  time  to  time,  to  enable  the 
professors  and  students  to  draw  their  pay. 


Some  ten  years  ago  an  eflfort  was  made  to 
resuscitate  these  government  schools,  by 
requiring  attendance  once  in  three  day»^ 
but  such  an  outcry  was'  raised  against  it 
that  it  soon  fell  through.  Those  who 
cared  to  leom  could  learn  better  at  home, 
and  those  who  did  not  care  for  learning 
would  choose  to  retire  with  their  pensions, 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  attending 
so  frequently.  So  the  students  remain 
at  home,  and  the  professors  enjoy  their 
sinecures,  having  no  serious  duty  to  per- 
form, excepting  uie  worship  of  Confucius. 
The  presidents  of  the  University  are  even 
designated  by  a  title  which  signifies  liba- 
tion-pourers,  indicating  that  this  empty 
ceremony  is  regarded  as  their  highest 
function.  Twice  a  month,  (viz.,  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,)  all  the  professors  are 
required  to  assemble  in  official  robes,  and 
perform  nine  prostrations  on  the  flag- 
stones, at  a  respectful  distance  in  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  even  this  duty  a  pliable  conscience 
enables  them  to  alleviate,  by  performing 
it  by  proxy,  one  member  only  of  each 
college  appearing  for  the  rest,  and  after 
the  ceremony  inscribing  the  names  of  his 
colleagues  in  a  ledger  called  the  '*  Record 
of  Diligence,"  in  evidence  that  they  were 
all  present. 

But  negligent  and  perfunctory  as  they 
are,  they  are  not  much  to  be  blamed — 
they  do  as  much  as  they  are  paid  for. 
Two  tdeh  per  month  ($3),  together  with 
two  suits  of  clothes,  and  two  busheb  of 
rice  per  annum,  and  a  fur-jacket  once  in 
three  years — ^these  are  their  emoluments 
as  fixed  by  law.  And  scant  as  the  money 
allowance  originally  was,  it  is  still  further 
reduced  by  Deing  paid  in  depreciated 
currency,  and  actually  amounts  to  less 
than  one  dollar  per  month.  The  requisi- 
tion for  government  rice  is  disposed  of 
at  a  similar  discount,  the  hungry  profes- 
sors being  obliged  to  sell  it  to  a  broker 
instead  of  drawing  directly  from  the 
imperial  storehouses.  And  as  for  the 
clothing,  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  it 
has  warmed  other  shoulders  before  com- 
ing into  his  possession. 

These  professorships,  however,  possess 
a  value  independent  of  salary.  The 
empty  title  carries  with  it  a  certain  social 
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distinction ;  and  the  completion  of  a  three 
years'  term  of  nominal  service  renders  a 
professor  eligible  to  the  post  of  district 
magistrate.  These  places,  therefore,  do 
not  go  a  begging,  though  their  incum- 
bents sometimes  do. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
Kwotszekien,  we  must  study  its  constitu- 
tion. That  will  acquaint  us  with  the 
design  of  ite  founders,  and  show  us  what 
it  was  in  ite  prime,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  dynasty,  or  for  that  matter 
at  the  beginning  of  any  other  djmasty 
that  has  ruled  China  for  the  last  three 
thousand  years.  We  find  it  in  the 
TaUing  hweitten,  the  collected  Statutes 
of  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and  it  looks  so 
well  on  paper  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
admiring  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of 
the  ancient  worthies  who  planned  it,  how- 
ever poorly  ite  present  state  answers  to 
their  original  conception.  We  find  our 
respect  for  the  Chinese  increasing  as  we 
recede  from  the  present;  and  in  China, 
among  the  dust  and  decay  of  her  anti- 
quated and  effete  institutions,  one  may  be 
excused  for  catching  the  common  infec- 
tion, and  becoming  a  worshipper  of  an- 
tiquity. 

ite  ofiicers,  according  to  this  authority, 
consist  of  a  Rector,  who  is  selected  from 
among  the  chief  ministers  of  the  State, 
two  presidente  and  three  vioe-presidente, 
who  have  the  grade  and  title  of  tajen^ 
or  "great  men,"  and  together  with  the 
Rector,  constitute  the  governing  body — 
two  poh'shey  or  directors  of  instruction, 
two  proctors,  two  secretaries,  and  one 
librarian ;  these  are  general  officers.  Then 
come  the  officers  of  the  several  colleges. 

There  are  six  colleges  for  Chinese 
studente,  bearing  the  names  of  the  "  Hall 
for  the  Pursuit  of  Wisdom,"  the  "  Hall  of 
the  Sincere  Heart,"  "Hall  of  True  Vir- 
tue," Hall  of  Noble  Aspirations,"  "Hall 
of  Broad  Acquiremente,"  and  the  "  Hall 
*for  the  Guidance  of  Nature."  Each  of 
these  have  two  regular  professors,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  assistante.  There 
are  eight  colleges  for  the  Manchu  Tartars, 
as  above  mentioned,  each  with  five  pro- 
fessors. And  lastly,  there  is  a  school  for 
the  Russian  language,  and  a  school  for 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  each  with 


one  professor.  To  these  we  add  six  clerks 
and  translators,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
seventy-one  persons,  constituting  what 
we  may  call  the  cotporation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

As  to  the  curriculum  of  studies,  its 
literature  was  never  expected  to  go  beyond 
the  thirteen  classics  engraved  on  the 
stones  which  adorn  ite  halls,  while  ite 
arte  and  sciences  were  all  comprehended 
in  the  familiar  "Six,"  which  from  the 
days  of  Chow,  if  not  from  those  of  Yaou 
and  Shun,  have  formed  the  trivium  and 
quadrivium  of  the  Chinese  people. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
anciente  to  accuse  them  of  limiting  the 
scientific  studies  of  the  Kwotezekien  by 
their  narrow  formulae.  The  truth  is,  that 
little  as  the  anciente  accomplished  in  this 
line,  their  modern  disciples  have  not  at- 
tempted to  emulate  or  overtake  them. 
In  the  University  of  Grand  Cairo,  it  is 
said  no  science  that  is  more  recent  than 
the  twelfth  century  is  allowed  to  be 
taught.  In  that  of  China,  the  "School 
for  the  Sons  of  the  Empire,"  no  science 
whatever  is  pretended  to  be  taught. 

This  is  not,  however,  owing  to  any  re- 
striction in  the  constitution  or  charter, 
as  ite  terms  afford  sufficient  scope  for 
expansion,  if  the  officers  of  the  University 
had  possessed  the  disposition  or  the  ca- 
pacity to  avail  themselves  of  such  liberty. 
It  is  there  said,  for  example,  "As  to 
practical  arte,  such  as  the  art  of  war, 
astronomy,  engraving,  music,  law  and  the 
like,  let  the  professors  lead  their  studente 
to  the  original  sources,  and  point  out  the 
defecte  and  the  merite  of  each  author." 

Is  there  any  ground  to  hope  that  this 
ancient  school,  once  an  ornament  and  a 
blessing  to  the  empire,  may  be  renovated, 
remodelled,  and  adapted  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  age  ?  The  prospect^ 
we  think,  is  not  encouraging.  A  travel- 
ler, on  entering  the  city  of  Peking,  is 
struck  by  the  vast  extent  and  skilful 
masona/jr  of  ite  sewers — ^but  he  is  not 
less  astonished  at  their  present  dilapidated 
condition — reeking  with  filth  and  breed- 
ing pestilence,  instead  of  ministering  to 
the  health  of  the  city.  When  these 
cloacse  are  restored,  and  lively  streams 
of  mountain  water  are  made  to  course 
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through  all  their  veins  and  arteries,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  this  old  University 
be  reconstructed,  and  perform  a  part  in 
the  renovation  of  the  empire. 

Creation  is  sometimes  easier  than  re- 
formation. It  was  a  conviction  of  this 
&ct  that  led  the  more  enlightened  among 
the  Chinese  ministers,  some  years  ago,  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  new  institu- 
tion for  the  cultivation  of  foreign  sci- 
ence, rather  than  attempt  to  introduce  it 
through  any  of  the  existing  channels, 
such  as  the  Kwotszekien,  Astronomical 
College,  or  Board  of  Works. 

Their  undertaking  met  with  strenuous 
opposition  from  a  party  of  bigoted  con- 
servatives, headed  by  Wojin^  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and  tutor  to  His 
Majesty.  Through  his  influence  mainly, 
the  educated  classes  were  induced  to 
stand  aloof,  professing  that  they  would 
be  better  employed  in  teaching  the  West- 


em  barbarians  than  in  learning  from 
them.  Wojin  scouted  the  idea  that  in 
so  vast  an  empire  there  could  be  any 
want  of  natives  who  would  be  found 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  proposed  to  be  studied. 

The  Emperor  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
told  him  to  come  forward  with  his  men ; 
and  he  might  have  carte  blanche  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rival  school.  He  de- 
clined the  trial  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  proposed ;  but  he  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  experiment  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale. 

This  hater  of  foreigners  and  vaunter 
of  native  science  is  now  Rector  of  the 
Kwotszekien — the  "  School  for  the  Sons 
of  the  Empire. '^  Let  us  see  what  he 
will  make  of  it.  Under  his  care  will  it 
become  a  fountain  of  light,  or  will  it  con- 
tinue to  be  what  it  now  is,  a  wholesale 
manufactory  of  spurious  mandarins? 


HOW  AUNT  SUSAN  VOTED. 
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"X  7^  7"HY  Reuben,  seems  to  me  you 
V  V  look  kinder  down-hearted  to- 
night; what's  the  matter?"  said  smart 
Jane  Wilson,  as  she  took  the  brimming 
milk-pail  from  her  husband's  hand,  and 
began  vigorously  straining  its  contents 
into  the  row  of  bright  pans  arranged  on 
the  kitchen  table.  Reuben  stood  watch- 
ing his  brisk  little  wife,  with  her  glossy 
black  hair  and  rosy  cheeks,  in  something 
the  same  way  a  patient  ox  might  be  ex- 
pected to  regard  the  movements  of  a  two 
year  old  colt.  Presently  he  sat  down 
slowly  by  the  door,  took  off  his  coarse 
straw  hat,  and  laid  it  on  the  floor  by  his 
side,  and  then,  having  deliberately  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  broad  forehead,  that 
looked  very  fair  in  contrast  with  his  sun- 
burnt face,  he  began  to  speak.  Now 
Reuben  was  essentially  a  slow  man. 
Therefore  he  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  his  wife,  who  was,  as  he  said, 
very  9wift.  Perhaps  the  rapidity  of 
Jane's  speech  and  actions  had  the  effect 


of  confusing  her  spouse,  and  thus  in- 
creased his  natural  dullness.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  is  no  denying  that  Reuben 
was  slow ;  and  on  this  particular  occasion, 
his  wife  had  her  milk  all  strained  before 
he  was  fairly  ready  to  respond  to  her 
remark. 

"Well  Jane,  come  to  think  on't,  I 
guess  I  be  a  leetle  kinder  down  in  the 
mouth  to-night.  Tou  see  Shubill  Smith's 
ben  a  talkin'  over  the  fence,  and  he  says 
there  ain't  no  chance  whatever  for  us 
Republicans  next  'lection  day.  He  says 
'tother  party  is  a  workin'  like  sixty,  all  a 
puttin'  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  we  are 
all  dividin'  up.  Now  you  see  the  Re- 
publicans are  dreadful  full  of  conscience^ 
most  all  on  'em ;  and  there's  some  objects 
to  our  candidate  because  he  ain't  strong 
enough  on  temperance  to  suit  'em.  Then 
there's  some  says  he  ain't  in  favor  of 
taxin'  so  heavy  to  pay  off  the  war  debt 
as  they  think  is  best,  and  so  because  he 
don't  think  exactly  like  everybody  else 
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about  everything,  some  on  'em  won't 
vote  at  all,  and  some  on  'em  will  cast  a 
few  scattering  votes  for  somebody  else 
they  think  comes  nigher  to  their  notions. 
Now  'pears  to  me  they  act  just  like  onr 
old  boss  that's  blind  of  one  eye.  Tou 
can't  never  keep  her  in  the  road,  she's 
always  gettin'  off  to  one  side,  and  it's  jus' 
so  with  them ;  they  can't  see  nothing  but 
their  especial  idee.  It  seems  just  as  if 
the  Democrats  was  on  their  blind  side, 
and  they  can't  see  that  they're  a  helpin' 
them  elect  their  man  as  fast  as  ever  they 
can.  Well,  the  amount  of  it  will  be,  as  I 
was  a  sayin',  we  shall  lose  the  'lection, 
for  t'  other  party  ain't  so  squeamish,  and 
they  wUl  unite  on  one  man,  and  pull 
strong." 

"Just  like  you  m«i,  to  let  'em  do  it!" 
exclaimed  Jane,  in  her  scorn  pouring  the 
boiling  water  with  which  she  was  now 
scalding  her  pail,  on  to  the  stove,  where 
it  sputtered  and  hissed  as  if  trying  to 
adsist  the  little  woman  in  the  expression 
of  her  contempt.  "I  tell  you  what, 
Reuben  Wilson."  she  continued,  when 
ioomen  vote  there  won't  be  any  such 
work.  Things  will  go  straight  then,  you 
see  if  they  don't!" 

Now  Reuben  had  been  held  in  the 
silken  bonds  of  wedlock  only  two  short 
years ;  yet  during  that  time  Jane  had  so 
constantly  reproached  him  with  being 
*' just  like  a  m«7i,"  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  in  his  slow  way  come  to  feel  deeply 
humiliated  by  the  stem  necessity  he 
seemed  under  of  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  masculine  nature.  He  some- 
times ventured  to  ask  himself  what  Jane 
thought  he  was  like  when  she  married 
him,  and  whether  he  would  have  suited 
her  any  better  had  he  been  like  a  woman ; 
but  it  was  a  question  he  never  dared 
utter  aloud,  so  he  had  borne  the  daily, 
almost  hourly  cross  in  patient  silence, 
though,  truth  to  tell,  it  had  made  a  sore 
place,  and  galled  him  sadly. 

To-night  he  ventured  to  say :  "  Well 
Jane,  I  don't  see  as  lettin'  the  women 
vote  would  make  much  difference.  There 
would  be  as  many  against  us  as  for  us, 
may  be,  and  as  to  bein'  notional — ^well, 
I  guess  we  shouldn't  gain  much  any- 
how." 


What  reply  this  bold  speech  would 
have  received  will  never  be  known,  for 
just  as  it  came  to  at  end.  Aunt  Susan 
appeared  at  the  kitchen  door  from  an  ad- 
joining room,  with  a  six  months'  old  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  said:  "I've  made  him 
all  ready  for  bed,  Jane,  and  if  you  will 
take  him  he  will  go  to  sleep  in  a  minute. 
The  little  man  is  very  tired  and  sleepy." 

"0,  babies  r  exclaimed  the  impatient 
young  mother,  as  she  went  with  a  quick 
step  toward  her  first-born  son,  and  almost 
snatched  him  from  Aunt  Susan's  loving 
arms.  But  in  spite  of  herself  her  heart 
smote  her,  when  the  child  laughed  and 
cooed,  as  he  looked  into  her  face,  thus 
winning  her  into  a  gentler  mood,  that 
lasted  till  he  was  safe  in  his  little  crib. 

When  Jane  came  back  to  the  family 
sitting-room  she  found  Aunt  Susan  busily 
mending  the  clothes,  from  the  week's 
washing,  while  Reuben  sat  by  the  open 
window  looking  out  at  the  moonlight. 
Drawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  she  b^n 
reading  the  newspaper. 

"  Now,  listen ."'  she  exclaimed  suddenly. 
"  Here  is  something  I  want  you  to  hear. 
Reuben,  please  give  me  your  especial  at- 
tention^^* she  added  with  emphasis.  Then 
followed  a  condensed  report  of  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Boston  by  some  prominent 
man,  advocating  the  claims  of  women  to 
the  ballot.  Jane's  delight  and  triumph 
at  finding  so  able  an  advocate  for  what 
had  recently  become  her  pet  theory,  was 
manifested  in  her  manner  of  reading. 

Reuben,  looking  at  her  from  his  win- 
dow, lost  considerable  of  the  sense,  while 
admiring  the  raven  hair  that  glittered  like 
satin  in  the  lamp-light,  as  her  round  little 
head  gave  approving  nods,  or  shook  with 
eagerness  at  some  peculiarly  stirring  pas- 
sage. Her  eyes  shone  with  a  lustre  that 
was  partly  derived  from  her  heightened 
color,  while  her  red  lips,  so  busy  with 
their  articulation  of  the  delightful  words, 
showed  a  set  of  fine  white  teeth  within. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Reuben  gave 
pretty  good  attention  to  the  end,  when 
his  wife  laid  down  her  paper  with  an  air 
that  said,  "  Now !  what  have  you  to  object 
against  that  ?' '  The  action  however  failed 
to  elicit  any  comment  from  her  listeners ; 
and  aiter  beating  at  impatient  tattoo  with 
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her  trig  little  foot  upon  the  floor  for  a 
minute,  she  broke  the  silence  with,  "  Well, 
Keuben,  what  do  you  think  of  that?' ' 

"  Well,  Jane,"  he  replied,  bringing  his 
words  out  reluctantly,  '^  I  expect  it  don't 
look  to  me  jist  as  it  does  to  you,  but  I've 
enjoyed  hearin'  on't  because  you  read  it, 
and  looked  like  a  pictur'  all  the  time." 

"None  of  your  flattery!"  answered  his 
wife  shortly,  though  the  pleasure  his 
words  gave  her  peeped  out  at  her  eyes. 
"You  men  never  see  anything  as  you 
ought  to!" 

"  Men  often  see  .things  as  they  are^^ 
remarked  Aunt  Susan,  in  her  quiet  way — 
(Reuben  never  felt  so  ashamed  of  being  a 
man  when  Aunt  Susan  was  by) — "  and  as 
regards  what  you  have  just  read,  I  for 
one  am  very  far  from  being  converted  by 
the  orator's  arguments,  though  certainly 
they  are  well  presented." 

"  Well,  anyway  I'm  tired,  and  shall  go 
to  bed,"  replied  Jan^,  as  if  scorning  any 
further  discussion  with  such  unapprecifr* 
dve  beings. 

After  her  departure  Aunt  Susan  con- 
tinued her  work  for  a  while,  and  then 
went  to  her  room ;  but  it  was  well  toward 
midnight  before  Reuben  left  his  seat  by 
the  open  window.  Was  he  dreaming  of 
the  joys  that  awaited  him  when  women 
shoidd  have  their  rights? 

And  how  did  it  happen  that  Aunt  Susan 
was  awake  to  hear  his  clumsy  eflbrts  to 
make  no  disturbing  sound,  and  to  smile 
as  he  stumbled  heavily  over  the  footstool, 
and  sent  a  chair  crashing  to  the  flbor  in 
his  efforts  to  recover  his  equilibrium? 
'Was  she  keeping  a  mournful  vigil  be- 
cause she  had  so  nearly  lived  out  her 
days,  without  even  knowing  how  wronged 
sbe  had  been  ?  Perhaps  she  was  recall- 
ing the  time  when,  a  girl  of  scarcely 
eighteen,  she  had  married  a  poor,  but 
excellent  clergyman,  htcav^e  she  loved 
him.  Perhaps  she  lived  over  in  memory 
the  twelve  years  that  followed,  during 
which  she  had  been  happy  with  him,  in 
spite  of  much  labor  and  many  cares. 
Then,  when  he  died  suddenly  and  left 
her  alone,  with  four  sons  and  one  lovely 
daughter,  she  had  bowed  to  God's  will, 
and  done  the  best  she  could. 

As  she  lies  wakeful  in  her  chamber  to- 
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night,  she  doubtless  thinks  of  these  four 
sons,  every  one  of  them  now  efBcient 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  having  each  re- 
ceived the  requisite  training  at  college 
and  divinity  school  through  the  prudence 
and  forecast  of  their  mother,  who,  igno- 
rant of  that  higher  sphere  that  in  these 
later  days  has  opened  before  her  sex, 
fondly  imagined  she  was  fulfilling  her 
noblest  duty  when,  with  a  firm,  but  loving 
hand,  she  guided  her  little  &mily,  and 
ministered  to  all  their  daily  wants.  Then , 
perchance,  comes  a  thought  of  Daisy,  her 
modest  flower,  that  just  reached  maturity, 
and  then  faded  from  her  mother's  sight, 
blighted  by  sudden  disease. 

O,  the  agony  of  that  loss!  an  agony 
that  was  subdued  till  every  daily  duty 
was  done,  but  that  often,  when  all  the 
household  slept,  drew  her  to  the  daughter's 
grave,  spending  itself  there  in  sobs  and 
groans,  and  bitter  tears.  Perhaps  she 
lived  over  again  the  conflict  she  had 
waged  with  a  feeling  that  instinctively 
led  her  to  hold  as  sacred  all  thai  had  ever 
been  her  daughter's,  and  resisted  long 
before  it  would  allow  her  to  offer  that 
daughter's  place  in  her  house  to  Jane, 
the  orphan  child  of  a  dead  sister.  She 
almost  shrank  from  the  recollection  of 
the  trying  season  that  followed  Jane's 
arrival,  when,  in  spite  of  her  determina- 
tion to  the  contrary,  she  endured  a  kind 
of  slow  torture  from  the  innate,  uncon- 
scious coarseness  with  which  she  found 
herself  in  hourly  contact. 

And  what  a  contrast  did  her  niece  pre- 
sent to  the  delicate  flower  she  had  lost ! 
Yet  Jane  was  intelligent,  energetic,  warm- 
hearted, and  fine-looking.  Nevertheless 
every  tone  of  her  voice  jarred  painfully 
on  her  aunt's  ear.  This  the  girl  never 
suspected,  for  she  received  nothing  save 
kindness  and  affection  in  her  new  home, 
and  when  she  finally  chose  kind  but  awk- 
ward Reuben  Wilson  from  among  her 
rustic  admirers,  her  aunt,  in  her  self- 
sacrificing  desire  for  their  good,  urged 
that  they  should  still  abide  together  un- 
der her  roof.  Nothing  loath,  the  young 
couple  thus  began  life,  as  it  were,  under 
her  wing;  yet  with  singular  tact  and 
delicacy,  she  forebore  to  exercise  any  au- 
thority in  what  was  now  young  Mrs. 
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Wilson's  establishment.  She  recognized 
Jane's  headship,  and  opened  not  her  lips 
unless  her  counsel  was  sought.  Even 
then,  it  was  given  in  a  way  that  never 
proved  oiFensive  to  the  irascible  spirit  of 
her  niece.  As  for  Reuben,  he  never,  even 
in  the  depths  of  his  sugar  orchard,  where 
he  was  conscious  of  an  unusual  freedom 
of  utterance — possibly  because  here  he  felt 
nt  liberty  to  speak  just  like  a  man,  and 
not  be  questioned — even  here  he  was 
unable  to  express  his  admiration  for  Aunt 
Susan.  Indeed  alt  the  men  of  the  village 
regarded  her  as  a  none-such.  They  held 
her  to  be  a  woman  above  praise.  They  lis- 
teaed  to  her  modestly  expressed  opinions, 
even  upon  their  exclusive  topic — •politics 
— ^with  deference.  "A  woman  that  has 
done  what  the  widow  Mitchel  has,  is 
worth  minding,"  they  said.  **She  is  one 
in  a  thousand."  Reuben  cherished  with 
.secret  satisfaction  the  thought  that  he 
had  never  heard  her  speak  of  anything 
its  being  "just  like  you  menr  Indeed 
when  with  her,  he  felt  much  easier  under 
his  dreadful  weight  of  masculinity. 

Where  Jane  had  first  been  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  "  woman's  rights,"  was 
more  than  even  her  aunt  or  husband 
knew.  Even  Reuben  could  remember  a 
halcyon  period,  short  but  sweet,  when  his 
bride  went  blithely  on  her  daily  way, 
i^inorant  of  the  cruel  bondage  in  which 
hhe  was  held  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
her  sex.  Contrasting  things  as  they  were 
then  with  matters  since  the  great  awaken- 
ing, he  was  inclined  to  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever  in  the  common  saying, 
'*  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise." 

But  we  are  prosing.  Let  us  on  to  our 
story. 

When  the  July  sun  first  looked  over 
the  hills  on  the  following  morning,  he 
saw  Jane  dressed,  and  ready  to  b^n  her 
day's  labors.  Nevertheless  she  did  not 
respond  to  his  bright  greeting.  Her  face 
wore  an  impatient  expression  that  in- 
creased as  the  day  advanced.  She  was 
evidently  in  great  haste  to  dispatch  her 
duties,  but  everything  went  wrong.  Her 
fire  was  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  herself,  and 
burned  everything  it  was  expected  to 
cook.     The  churn  was  in  league  with  the 


cream,  and  between  them  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  bring  the  butter,  which,  when 
forced  to  appear,  avenged  itself  by  being 
as  soil  and  oily  as  possible. 

The  laws  of  gravitation  seemed  to  be 
in  double  force,  so  that  poor  Jane  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  keep  anything  she 
touched  from  falling  to  the  floor.  Even 
the  baby  must  needs  tumble  from  his 
crib,  thus  getting  a  bad  bruise  on  his 
nose,  which,  in  his  estimation,  entitled 
him  to  more  than  his  usual  share  of  at- 
tention. Meanwhile  Reuben  acted,  if  pos- 
sible, more  like  a  man  than  ever.  In 
spite  of  all  these  worries,  however,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  and  Aunt  Susan's  ever 
ready  help,  matters  were  arranged  after  a 
fashion  before  dinner,  which  being  hastily 
dispatched,  was  cleared  away  in  a  trice, 
and  Jane  found  herself  at  liberty  from 
household  cares,  by  two  o'clock  on  this 
long  summer  afternoon.  She  soon  had 
her  baby  dispatched  to  dreamland  for  his 
afternoon  nap,  and  quickly  donning  a 
neat  muslin,  she  appciired,  hat  in  hand, 
at  Aunt  Susan's  door,  saying,  "  The  baby 
is  fast  asleep,  aunt,  and  if  you  are  not 
going  out,  I  will  just  run  up  to  Miss 
Antony's  for  a  little  while." 

''  I  will  mind  the  baby  with  pleasure, 
Jane,"  Mrs.  Mitchel  replied,  ''but  it 
seems  to  me  you  had  better  rest.  You 
have  been  very  busy  all  the  morning, 
and  the  walk  is  a  long  one,  over  a  dusty 
road,  in  a  hot  sun.  You  remember  the 
doctor  cautioned  you  against  overwork- 
ing and  heating  your  blood,  on  the  baby's 
account,  especiidly  now  he  is  teething. 
He  said  if  you  wanted  him  to  do  well 
this  summer,  you  must  keep  cool  and 
calm." 

"I  guess  it  won't  hurt  the  baby,' 
Jane  responded  petulantly,  turning  away ; 
and  her  aunt  caught  the  word  ^^daveV 
as  her  niece  went  down  stairs. 

Selecting  the  paper  from  which  she 
had  read  the  preceding  evening,  Jane 
proceeded  on  her  way.  Indeed,  the 
secret  of  her  morning's  hurry  lay  in  her 
desire  to  make  time  for  an  interview 
with  Miss  Antony,  who,  being  a  leader 
in  the  movement  designed  to  emancipate 
her  suffering  sisters  from  their  terrible 
bondage,  would,  she  well  knew,   eater 
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cordially  into  her  enjoyment  of  the  lec- 
ture. How  Jane  revelled  in  her  brief 
escape  from  the  irksome  bondage  to 
housework  and  the  baby !  Now,  for  a 
little  season,  she  could  soar  to  her  right- 
ful place,  and  in  the  superior  companion- 
ship of  her  bosom  friend,  contemplate 
woman  as  she  should  be — ah  I  woman  as 
she  would  be,  when,  through  much  tribu- 
lation, she  had  entered  into  the  blessed 
kingdom  of  voters. 

Meantime  Aunt  Susan  had  scarcely 
seen  her  niece  pass  out  of  sight,  when 
the  baby's  ciy  called  her  to  his  crib. 
She  found  his  head  hot,  his  face  flushed, 
and  his  poor  little  gums  badly  swollen. 
Her  gentle,  calm  handling  was  always 
grateitil  to  the  child;  and  by  the  time 
she  had  cooled  his  head  and  hands  with 
water,  and  listened  on  his  pretty  straw 
hat,  he  was  laughing  and  cooing  as  usual. 
Having  closed  the  house  against  intrud- 
ers, Mrs.  Mitchel  took  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  wended  her  way  to  an  adjoin- 
ing field,  where  Reuben  and  his  men 
were  making  hay.  Selecting  a  densely 
shaded  spot  under  a  clump  of  maples, 
she  sat  down  to  comfort  and  care  for  her 
little  charge.  The  busy  scene  amused 
him,  and  he  was  soon  creeping  about 
in  the  grass,  which  here  was  short  and 
velvety.  After  a  time  Reuben  espied 
them,  and  came  to  have  a  play  with  his 
boy.  The  baby,  lying  on  his  back, 
laughed  with  delight  as  his  father  ap- 
proached, and  was  rewarded  by  being 
tumbled  and  tossed  about  with  a  gentle 
roughness,  so  to  speak,  that  Reuben  used 
to  perfection,  as  if  intuitively,  for,  until 
his  baby's  birth,  he  had  literally  never 
liad  one  in  his  arms. 

'*  Where's  Jane?"  he  asked,  as  he  sat 
the  child  down  preparatory  to  returning 
to  his  work. 

**  Gone  out  for  a  little  recreation,"  re- 
plied Aunt  Susan,  withholding  the  where, 
Djcause  she  disliked  to  pain  the  honest 
man,  who  sorely  deprecated  Miss  An- 
tony's influence  over  his  wife.  *'  By  the 
way,  Reuben,  isn't  that  Joe  Latham 
raking  hay  over  there?'* 

"Yes,  Aunt,  but  what  of  it?" 

"  Didn't  you  say  he  is  one  who  is  in- 
dined  to  withhold  his  vote  at  the  com- 


ing election,  because  the  candidate  isn't 
strong  enough  on  the  temperance  ques- 
tion?" 

*^  Just  so,"  responded  Reuben  senten- 
tiously. 

"  Well,  can't  you  contrive  to  send  him 
up  this  way?  I  want  to  talk  with  him." 

'*I  guess  so,"  laughed  Reuben,  as  he 
moved  away. 

Not  long  after  Joe  moved  into  close 
neighborhood  with  the  clump  of  maples, 
and  began  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  new- 
mown  grass. 

"Gojd  aflemoon,  Joe,"  said  Mrs. 
Mitchel  in  her  cordial  way.  "  A  pretty 
hot  sun,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  it's  proper  hot,  tnarm,"  respond- 
ed Joo. 

"  Can't  you  come  here  a  minute  and 
visit  with  the  baby  in  the  shade?"  con- 
tinued Aunt  Susan. 

"  Well,  mebbe,"  answered  Joe,  with  a 
sheepish  sort  of  pleasure  overspreading 
his  great  brown  face  as  he  accepted  the 
invitation. 

"  How  is  Scth  Warner  getting  along 
now?"  was  the  lady's  next  question. 

"Well,  better — a  heap,  was  Joe's 
forcible,  if  not  eleg:mt  reply.  "  He  don't 
seem  like  the  same  critter.  He's  give 
up  drink  altogether,  and  works  as  steady 
as  an  ox.  His  wife  don't  look  like  the 
same  woman  she  did  a  long  back;  her 
face  is  as  bright  the  hull  time  as  a  new 
tin  pan." 

"What  made  such  a  change  in  Seth?" 
asked  Aunt  Susan. 

"  Well,  the  fact  of 't  is,  I  dunno,"  said 
Joe.  I  never  was  so  beat  in  all  my  bom 
days  as  I  was  to  see  Seth  sign  the  tem- 
perdnce  pledge,  and  keep  it." 

"  Well,  Joe,  I  know  how  he  came  to 
do  it.  It  was  wholly  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence Mr.  Welsh  exerted  over  him." 

Joe  looked  up  astonished. 

"  Not  our  candidate  for  next  'lection?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"The  very  same,"  replied  Mrs.  Mit- 
chel; "and  Seth  is  not  the  first  man  that 
owes  his  reformation  to  Mr.  Welsh." 

"  Are  you  mref^  asked  Joe,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  I  am  very  sure,"  replied  Aunt  Susan, 
decidedly. 
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"  Why,  I  thought  our  candidate  didn't 
believe  in  pledges  and  teetotalism,  and 
such  things,"  quoth  puzzled  Joe. 

"  Perhaps  he  don't  to  the  extent  you 
do,  Joe,"  replied  the  lady  mildly.  "Nei- 
ther does  he  believe  in  excess  of  any 
kind.  Silently,  without  display,  Mr. 
Welsh  has  wrought  many  good  works  of 
this  kind,  while  others,  whose  professions 
are  louder,  have  been  busy  talking.  I 
hope  he  will  gain  his  election,  for  he  is 
an  honest,  wise  man.  I  suppose  the 
Republicans  count  on  your  vote  as  9ure^ 
don't  they,  Joe?" 

"  Well,  now,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  he 
ejaculated,  as  he  strode  away  to  his  work. 

The  afternoon  was  now  far  spent,  and 
Aunt  Susan,  taking  up  her  little  charge, 
returned  to  the  house.  Jane  made  her 
appearance  at  the  same  time,  hot  and 
tii^.  She  had  stayed  much  longer  than 
she  ought,  considering  the  claims  of  sup- 
per, waiting  to  be  made  ready.  Then 
this  return  to  the  slavery  of  domestic 
duties,  after  revelling  in  that  ideal  para- 
dise whither  she  had  flown  with  Miss 
Antony  on  the  wings  of  hope  and  imagi- 
nation, was  certainly  trying.  Therefore 
her  mind  was  not  particularly  serene  as 
she  began  her  preparations  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  Aunt  Susan  kindly  kept  the 
baby  out  of  her  way,  more,  it  must  be 
confessed,  on  his  account  than  hers,  for 
the  child,  deserted  for  hours,  was  eager 
for  that  consolation  which  his  mother 
alone  could  bestow,  and  she  was  evidently 
too  busy  and  impatient  to  admit  his 
claims  at  present.  After  much  jingling 
and  noise  the  supper  was  ready. 

Reuben  coming  in  from  the  field  made 
himself  neat  for  the  table ;  but,  alas  I  the 
biscuits  were  cinders  on  the  outside  and 
dough  within,  while  the  slices  of  cold 
meat  were  of  a  thickness  to  discourage 
ithe  stoutest  pair  of  jaws  that  ever  mas- 
ticated. Even  the  strawberries  were  only 
partially  freed  from  their  hulls,  and  taken 
altogether,  the  repast  was  far  from  invit- 
ing. Now  Jane  was  naturally  an  excellent 
housekeeper.  She  knew  exactly  what 
was  the  best  and  most  suitable  way. 
Therefore,  theire  was  not  one  at  the  table 
more  keenly  alive  to  its  defects  than  she. 
Dissatisfied  with  herself,  she  wa£,  like 


many  an  older  and  wiser  mortal,  angry 
with  those  about  her.  Reuben,  patiently 
eating  his  uninviting  supper  opposite  her, 
was  a  vexation  from  the  crown  of  his 
well-shaped  head,  to  the  sole  of  his  broad, 
firm  foot.  Her  aunt's  kind  attempts  at 
conversation  irritated  her,  and  received 
but  monosyllabic  encouragement.  In 
this  condition  of  inward  dissatisfaction 
with  herself  and  everybody  else,  it  only 
required  a  little  thing  to  throw  her  wholly 
off  her  balance. 

This  came  in  the  shape  of  a  saucer  of 
strawberries.  Passing  her  dish  to  be  re- 
plenished for  the  third  time,  with  the 
fruit  of  which  she  was  especially  fond, 
Reuben  said  gently,  <^It  does  me  good, 
Jane,  to  see  you  like  'em,  but  idn't  you 
afraid  to  eat  any  more  to-night,  on  ac- 
count of  the  baby?" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  the  indigna- 
tion she  could  not  speak.  Then  she  ex- 
claimed: '^So,  it  has  come  to  this,  has 
it?  We  women  must  not  only  sacrifice 
ourselves  to  men,  but  must  repeat  the 
process  for  every  boy,  commencing  with 
the  first  breath  he  dniws.  I  must  keep 
calm  because  of  the  baby,  I  musn't  walk 
to  see  a  friend,  and  so  heat  my  blood  be- 
cause of  the  6a^^,  I  must  not  eat  what  I 
like  because  of  the  baby,  and  so  between 
the  father  and  the  son,  I'm  likely  to  have 
a  pretty  life  of  it!" 

Reuben  said  nothing.  He  never  did, 
when  Jane  was  in  a  tantrum.  He  only 
looked  blighted,  as  if  about  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  collapse.  Aunt  Susan,  smother- 
ing her  righteous  indignation,  tried  that 
ancient  recipe  for  the  cure  of  anger,  and 
remarked  gently,  that  a  wife  and  mother 
was  certainly  called  upon  to  make  many 
sacrifices  of  personal  ease  and  comfort, 
but  she  firmly  believed  that,  if  done  in 
the  right  spirit,  an  abundant  compensa- 
tion would  be  found  in  the  approval  of 
her  own  conscience,  and  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  her  own  family.  Not  thus, 
however,  was  the  evil  spirit  in  the  young 
wife  to  be  laid;  so  the  moon  looked 
in  to-night  on  an  unhappy  household. 
Everybody  went  early  to  bed,  glad  to 
escape  from  themselves  into  the  peaceful 
realms  of  slumber.  But  even  here  their 
disquiet  followed  them.     The  baby,  usu- 
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ally  the  best  sleeper  among  thenl,  fretted 
and  tossed  restlessly  about,  until  his 
mother,  still  intent  on  her  wrong, 
snatched  him  up  impatiently,  and  thus 
fairly  started  him  in  a  fit  of  screaming, 
that  lasted  till  he  found  himself  in  Aunt 
Susan's  gentle  hands.  Nestled  quietly 
in  her  bed,  he  at  last  fell  into  an  uneasy 
slumber,  that  remained  unbroken  till 
morning. 

'^Aunt,  what  made  the  baby  fret  so 
last  night?''  inquired  Reuben,  as  they 
met  in  the  breakfast-room. 

"I  expect  he  was  disturbed  by  th6 
wcman  questian,^^  she  answered  dryly, 
with  a  quizzical  look  toward  the  kitchen, 
where,  through  the  open  door  they  could 
see  Jane  standing. 

That  afternoon  Aunt  Susan  left  home 
soon  after  dinner,  for  the  purpose,  bs 
she  said,  of  calling  on  some  neighbors. 
Among  them  were  the  homes  of  two  men 
whom  Reuben  had  mentioned  as  certain 
either  not  to  vote,  or  to  vote  wrong  at 
the  coming  election.  Joseph  Parker  was 
the  rich  man  of  the  village.  His  house 
was  the  handsomest,  his  wife  the  best 
dressed,  himself  the  most  important 
among  its  inhabitants. 

No  children  had  ever  came  to  partake 
of  all  this  greatness;  yet  Joseph  was  fond 
of  declaiming  about  ^^our  sons,^^  who  had 
fought  and  died  in  defence  of  the  nation's 
honor.  He  loudly  advocated  the  speedy 
payment  of  the  war-debt,  declaring  him- 
self ashamed  of  the  man  who  weakly 
shrank  from  whatever  taxation  was  re- 
quired to  this  end.  One  of  his  poorer 
neighbors,  whose  two  noble  sons  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  leaving  their  aged  parents 
to  struggle  on  as  best  they  might,  under 
the  load  of  grief  and  pecuniary  require- 
ments consequent  upon  the  war,  was 
heard  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Parker  could 
change  places  with  Aim,  he  might  feel  as 
if  he  had  a  little  more  than  his  share  of 
the  national  load  to  carry,  and  be  willing 
to  divide  the  taxation  with  future  gene- 
rations. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Aunt  Susan  had 
not  progressed  far  on  her  way  toward 
Mr.  Parker's  house  when  she  was  over- 
taken by  the  mighty  man  himself. 

"Going  my  way,  madam?"   he    re- 


marked urbanely.  "  Happy  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  walk  with  you.  Perhaps 
you  are  going  to  favor  Mrs.  Parker  with 
a  call?" 

Mrs.  Mitchel  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
keeping  quietly  on  her  way,  nothing 
daunted  by  her  august  escort. 

She  had  a  skilful  way  of  bringing  con- 
versation round  to  the  point  she  desired ; 
so  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Parker  was 
descanting  wisely  on  the  coming  election. 

"It  is  unaccountable  to  me,  madam," 
he  said,  "how  any  sound  Republican  can 
be  so  blind  to  the  welfare  of  his  country 
as  to  vote  for  Mr.  Welsh.  His  ideas  on 
taxation  are  loose,  madam,  extremely 
loose.  He  was  even  heard  to  remark  the 
other  day,  that  he  sometimes  thought  it 
might  be  better  to  lighten  the  taxes,  even 
at  the  risk  of  postponing  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  war-debt,  rather  than  so 
burden  the  present  generation.  No, 
madam,  after  what  our  sons  have  done, 
let  us  not  shrink  from  our  portion  of  the 
work." 

"I  admire  your  patriotism,  Mr.  Par- 
ker," remarked  Aunt  Susan,  "but  I  fear 
the  result  to  our  party,  should  such  an 
influential  man  as  yourself  refuse  to  sup- 
port our  candidate.  It  must  cause  di- 
vision ;  and  our  only  hope  of  success  lies 
in  union.  Mr.  Welsh  is  certainly  more 
to  your  mind  than  the  opposing  candi- 
date, and  if  you  sustain  him,  can  you  not 
set  this  matter  of  taxation  before  him  in 
so  clear  a  light  as  to  convert  him  to  your 
Views  f 

"  Well  really,  Mrs.  Mitchel,  I  had  not 
thought  of  this  matter  in  just  this  light 
before.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  remind- 
ing me  of  the  injury  the  withdrawal  of 
my  vote  might  occasion  our  party.  I  am 
afraid  in  my  zeal  for  my  country  I  have 
not  sufficiently  considered  that  point.  I 
think  it  quite  likely  that  Mr.  Welsh  has 
not  carefully  studied  this  matter,  and 
only  wants  the  thing  set  rightly  before 
him  to  change  his  views.  I  regret  that 
'  I  did  not  think  to  speak  to  him  before  he 
left  for  the  west;  but  I  am  a  diffident 
man,  madam,  and  the  idea  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  do  better  than  mani- 
fest my  detestation  of  such  lukewarmness 
by  withholding  my  vote.     Mr.  Welsh  is 
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a  most  excellent  man  in  many  respects ; 
not  so  radical  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance as  many." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the 
Parker  mansion,  and  Aunt  Susan  made 
her  call  and  departed. 

She  had  one  more  errand,  ostensibly 
to  purchase  some  trifle  at  Hiram  Perley's 
store;  really  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
Hiram  himself. 

Now  Hiram  'prided  himself  on  his 
humility.  His  letters  alwavs  closed  with 
— "  Your  humble  servant.  He  always 
spoke  of  himself  in  the  most  disparaging 
manner,  so  that  had  he  been  taken  at  his 
word,  society  would  have  deemed  him 
unworthy  of  recognition  as  a  member  of 
it.  Keally  he  was  a  simple,  quiet,  honest 
man;  intent  on  serving  his  customers, 
and  through  them  himself  and  a  growing 
family.  His  one  luxury  consisted  in 
nursing  by  private  meditation,  and  public 
recital,  any  little  slight  or  grievance,  real 
or  fancied,  received  from  those  he  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  his  superiors. 

Unfortunately  this  propensity  bid  fair 
to  affect  his  vote  at  the  coming  election. 
Mr.  Welsh  had  unconsciously  offended 
Hiram  by  remarks  made  in  his  store, 
which  he  chose  to  consider  personal. 
In  vain  Mr.  Welsh,  upon  discovering 
his  mistake,  declared  that  nothing  was 
intended.  This  offence  was  too  great 
a  treat  to  be  easily  relinquished,  and 
having  made  the  most  of  it,  both  in 
private  and  public,  Hiram  was  now  in- 
tending to  deal  a  final  blow,  through  the 
ballot-box,  at  the  man  who,  he  obsti- 
nately declared,  had  thrust  at  him  under 
cover  of  generalities.  He  was  thinking 
of  this  very  thing  when  Aunt  Susan 
entered. 

"  Grood-aflemoon,  Mr.  Perley,"  was 
her  cheerful  salutation,  as  he  came 
around  to  the  dry-goods  counter.  "I 
called  to  see  if  you  had  any  of  that 
brown  print,  from  which  you  sold  Mrs. 
Welsh  a  dress  last  spring.  She  says  it 
washes  like  white  cloth,  and  her  hus- 
band told  me  when  she  said  it,  that  if 
he  wanted  to  *bo  %urc  of  his  article,  and 
yet  pay  a  reasonable  price,  he  always 
came  to  Hiram  Perley's  store.  Ho  said 
he  didn't  believo  there  was  so  honest  a 


merchant  within  twenty  miles.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Perley,  what  about  Mr. 
Welsh's  election?  He  is  sure  to  get  it, 
isn't  he,  if  the  party  is  faithful?  You 
must  see  to  it  that  the  Republicans  gain 
the  day.  I  am  glad  we  have  suc^  men 
as  you  on  our  side;  men  who  are  ready, 
not  only  to  vote  right  themselves,  but 
who  spare  no  time  or  pains  to  make 
others  do  likewise.  I  will  have  twelve 
yards,  Mr.  Perley,"  added  Aunt  Susan. 

Hiram  had  stood  gazing  at  her  in  silent 
amazement  during  this  little  speech, 
until  the  last  sentence,  which  having 
a  familiar  sound,  he  roused  himself,  and 
began  instinctively  to  hunt  for  his  yard- 
stick. He  measured  off  the  desired 
quantity,  made  it  up  into  a  neat  bundle, 
and  handed  it  to  his  customer  without 
uttering  a  syllable. 

She  paid  him,  saying  as  she  turned 
to  go,  '^I  think  you  will  see  me  more 
frequently  now,  Mr.  Perley.  I  have 
such  respect  for  Mr.  Welsh's  judg- 
ment, that  his  high  esteem  for  you,  and 
your  mode  of  dealing,  will  incline  me  to 
do  most  of  my  shopping  here." 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  object 
of  her  afternoon  expedition,  which  no- 
body but  herself  suspected  to  have  been 
an  electioneering  one,  the  good  lady  re- 
turned home  to  find  both  Jane  and  the 
baby  as  cross  as  two  sticks.  Everything 
seemed  in  a  tangle,  which  Aunt  Susan 
immediately  endeavored  to  straighten, 
by  taking  the  baby  with  her  up-stairs; 
but  when  they  met  at  the  supper  table, 
there  appeared  no  lightening  of  the  cloud 
that  rested  on  Jane's  brow. 

After  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
ended,  she  sat  down  in  her  especial  chair, 
and  began  rocking  in  a  manner  that  fore- 
boded a  storm.  Reuben  wondered  what 
was  coming,  but  certainly  his  rather  dull 
imagination  fell  very  far  short  of  the  truth. 

^^I'm  going  to  wean  the  baby,"  Jane 
finally  b^an,  in  her  most  imperative 
way. 

"You're  going  to  do  whatT^  ejacu- 
lated Reuben,  startled  into  a  slight  degree 
of  quickness  by  this  sudden  announce- 
ment. 

"  I'm  going  to  wean  the  baby,"  Jane 
repeated,  defiantly. 
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"Not  TtaUy,  Jane?" 

"  Yes,  really^  Reuben  I  I'm  tired  and 
worn  out.  With  all  I  have  to  do,  I 
can't  stand  it  to  nurse  that  great  boy. 
Beside,  it  will  be  better  for  him,  for  I 
can't  and  won't  give  up  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  just  for  him.  We 
women  are  slaves  enough  to  the  m^n, 
without  bowing  down  to  the  babies." 

"  Jane,  you  certainly  are  not  in  earn- 
est about  this,"  interposed  Mrs.  Mitchel, 
for  once  giving  her  advice  before  it  was 
asked.  "  Don't  you  know  such  a  change 
would  be  most  dangerous  at  this  season, 
especially  now  the  baby  is  really  suffer- 
ing from  his  teeth?  I  am  sure  if  you 
weigh  the  matter  carefully  you  will  alter 
your  determination." 

"Well,  r&dly,  I  can't  see  that  the 
baby's  comfort  and  health  are  so  much 
more  important  than  his  m  )ther's,"  re- 
plied indignant  Jane.  "Besides,  he's 
mt/i4?,  and  if  I  choose  to  wean  him,  I 
shall.  In  my  opinion  it  is  high  time 
women  asserted  a  little  independence  of 
action  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  a  personal  matter  like  this." 

Aunt  Susan  wondered  if  Reuben's 
love  for  his  child  would  not  drive  him  to 
take  a  decided  stand,  now  matters  had 
reached  this  crisis,  but  as  usual,  he  took 
up  his  hat  and  went  out  into  the  moon- 
light. Neither  she  nor  Jane  saw  the 
convulsive  heaving  of  his  huge  chest,  as 
he  choked  down  the  grief  that  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes,  and  found  utterance  in 
these  words,  "Poor  little  critter!  I  wish 
/  could  nuss  him !  I  never  thought  I 
should  come  to  wishin'  I  was  a  woman. 
But  the  land !  I'd  give  the  hull  of  that 
are  sugar  lot  if  I  could  take  Jane's  place. 
Only  to  think  on'tl  and  he  her  first- 
bom  son !     'Tis  unaccountable." 

So  it  was;  and  there  was  another 
unaccountable  thing  to  everybody  but 
Reuben  himself,  which  was  that  he  did 
not  put  his  smart,  pretty,  self-willed, 
wayward  wife  where  she  should  have 
been  in  his  household,  instead  of  meekly 
moving  out  of  her  way,  and  allowing  her 
to  procoed  unmolested.  But  p>or,  slow, 
dumb  Reuben  isn't  alone  in  this  course ; 
the  moro's  the  pity. 

The  end  of  this  matter  was  that  Jane 


had  her  way.  The  baby  got  over  his 
afflictions  better  than  many  another  lit- 
tle martyr  has  done,  becausv^  of  Aunt 
Susan,  whosa  heart  went  out  to  this  vic- 
tim of  woman's  rights  and  babies'  wrongs. 

Meantime  the  important  election  day 
arrived,  and  at  its  close,  the  m3n  assem- 
bled in  the  summer  twilight  to  exchange 
congratulations  or  condolences,  according 
to  the  side  they  favored,  upon  the  unex- 
pected triumph  of  the  Republican  ticket. 
Mr.  Welsh  was  elected  representative  by 
a  small  majority,  to  be  sure,  but  even 
his  most  sanguine  friends  had  hardly 
dared  hope  fi)r  the  success  which  now 
made  their  faces  shine  with  triumph. 
Reuben,  passing  up  the  street,  met  Joe 
Latham  coming  from  Hiram  Perley's 
store. 

"Well,  Joe,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  never 
was  so  beat  as  when  I  see  you  to  the 
polls  to-day.  Why,  I  thought  you  wa.^ 
just  as  sot  agin  Welsh,  on  account  of 
temperance,  as  ever  a  man  was  agin 
pizen." 

"  So  I  was,  Mr.  Wilson,"  replied  Joe, 
looking  a  little  red,  "  but  the  truth  on't 
is,  your  aunt,  the  Widder  Mitchel,  kinder 
sot  the  thing  afore  me  in  a  different 
light,  and  I  thought  perhaps  'twa'n't  the 
right  thing  not  to  vote.  I  ain't  the  only 
man,  neither,  that  she's  talked  over. 
There's  Hiram  Perley;  he  said  she  was 
in  his  store  a  few  days  ago,  and  told  him 
some  things  about  Welsh  he  didn't 
know  afore.  He  said  she  seemed  to 
think  so  much  on  him  herself,  that  he 
reckoned  he  must  be  about  right  after 
all.  *For  you  know,'  says  he,  *  folks 
have  to  toe  the  mark  purty  square  to 
come  up  to  the  Widder  Mitchel's  stand- 
ard.' " 

At  this  Reuben  laughed  one  of  his 
old-fashioned,  gleesome  laughs,  that  for 
some  reason  were  seldom  heard  now-a- 
days. 

"Look  here,  Joe,"  he  exclaimed;  "I 
don't  believe  but  what  she  talked  over 
Joseph  Parker,  too.  She  said  she  was 
up  there  t'other  day.  You  know  he's 
been  tellin'  all  along  he  wasn't  going  to 
vote  for  Welsh,  but  nevertheless  he  was 
there  as  prompt  as  a  major,  and  it's  my 
opinion  Aunt  Susan  had  a  hand  in't." 
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''  If  she  did,  she  saved  our  party  this 
time/'  quoth  Joe,  bringing  his  hands  to- 
gether with  a  report  like  a  pistol.  "  Why, 
she  cast  as  good  as  three  t'otes!'^ 

"Well,  that's  the  kind  of  woman  suf- 
frage /go  in  for,"  responded  Reuben,  as 
he  started  on  his  way  home.  Upon 
reaching  his  house  he  was  less  slow  than 
U8ual  in  communicating  what  he  had 
heard,  and  charging  Aunt  Susan  with 
her  share  in  the  day's  triumph.  Mrs. 
Mitchel  made  no  denial,  but  answered 
quietly  that  she  thought  this  was  the 
true  way  for  women  to  vote. 

'''  First  let  them  fulfil  their  own  duties 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  re- 
spect; then,  if  they  will,  take  pains  to 
inform  themselves,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  political 
mitters;  and  afterward — ^well,  modestly 
use  the  influence  thus  acquired  on  the 
side  of  justice  and  right,  and  I  think 
they  will  really  exercise  more  power  than 
if  they  went  bodily  to  the  polls." 

"I  wish  every  woman  thought  that 
way,"  remarked  Reuben,  with  a  sigh,  at 
which  Jane  gave  a  toss  of  her  pretty 
head,  that  her  husband  knew  meant, 
^'Ju8t  like  a  many  She  said  nothing, 
'  however,  for  since  she  had  asserted  her 
independence  by  weaning  her  baby,  her 
good  nature  had  in  a  measure  returned, 
and  to-night  she  seemed  more  like  her 
old  self  than  Reuben  had  seen  her  for  a 
long  time.  All  was  bright  when  they 
separated  for  bed,  and  everybody  sank 
peacefully  to  rest. 

About  midnight  Aunt  Susan  was  start- 
led out  of  sleep  by  a  loud  scream  from 
Jane's  room.  She  sprang  to  the  door, 
and  was  met  by  Reuben  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  baby  was  in  a  fit. 
Hurrying  to  the  scene  of  alarm,  she 
found  the  little  sufferer  with  rigid  limbs, 
eyes  rolled  so  far  into  his  head  as  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  whites  visible, 
while  a  foam  came  slowly  from  his  half- 
open  mouth.  Poor  Jane,  almost  beside 
herself  with  fright,  endeavored  to  aid 
Mrs.  Mitchel  in  her  prompt  and  skilful 
application  of  such  remedies  as  were  at 
hand,  while  Reuben  ran  for  the  doctor. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  they  suc- 

ded  in  bringing  the  child  to  conscious- 


ness, but  alas,  not  to  health.  The  fit 
was  only  the  commencement  of  a  severe 
attack  of  cholera  infantum,  which  the 
doctor  pronounced  as  the  direct  result  of 
his  change  of  diet  at  this  critical  period 
of  his  baby  existence. 

Poor  Jane  1  what  would  she  not  have 
given  to  recall  the  pastl  Night  after 
night,  as  she  tried  in  vain  to  hush  her 
sick  and  wailing  child,  she  wept  tears  of 
shame,  remorse,  and  anguish  over  the 
wilful  act  that  seemed  likely  to  deprive 
her  of  him  entirely.  How  she  wondered 
at  herself!  How  she  longed  to  press 
her  baby  again  to  her  breast,  and  see  him 
fall  asleep,  happy  and  contented,  as  of  old! 
Her  imaginary  wrongs  had  aU  vanished 
before  this  sore  calamity,  and  now  no 
sacrifice  would  have  seemed  too  great  to 
purchase  the  privilege  she  had  only  a 
few  short  weeks  before  denounced  as 
slavery.  Night  and  day  the  fear  pur- 
sued her  that  she  was  to  receive  her 
punishment  in  the  death  of  her  child. 

In  vain  her  husband  tried  to  encour- 
age her.  Not  a  reproach  did  he  utter, 
but  shared  her  watch  with  ceaseless 
patience.  Hour  af^€r  hour,  bearing  his 
child  upon  a  pillow,  Reuben  walked  the 
house,  soothing  him  in  the  various  ways 
that  love  suggested,  and  so  absorbed  in 
grief  and  anxiety  that  he  wholly  forgot 
whether  he  was  just  like  a  man  or  not. 
Aunt  Susan,  calm,  self-forget^l,  efficient, 
sympathetic,  knew  that  slow,  awkward 
Reuben  had  a  noble  spirit,  that  made 
him  very  unlike  many  men,  and  she 
hoped  and  prayed  that  in  the  light  of 
this  present  trial  Jane  would  discover  it 
also. 

At  last  Dr.  Austen  announced  that 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  child  lay  in 
restoring  to  him  his  natural  food. 

'^But  how  is  that  to  be  done?"  asked 
Reuben,  in  a  quandary. 

**By  getting  a  wet  nurse  for  him," 
laughed  the  doctor.  ^' There  is  Martha 
Graves,  with  a  baby  about  the  age  of 
vours,  and  abundantly  able  to  nurse 
both.  You  had  better  see  if  she  cannot 
come  at  once.  There  must  be  no  delay, 
or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Modest,  quiet  Martha  Graves,  whom 
Jane  had  often  denounced  as  a  woman 
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of  no  spirit — a  dmdge,  and  nothing 
more — ^feeling  the  utmost  pity  for  Reu- 
ben's distress,  at  once  accompanied  him 
home;  and  when,  seated  in  Jane's  own 
chair,  she  took  the  sick,  baby  in  her 
arms,  it  was  like  a  knife  in  his  mother's 
heart  to  witness  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  returned  to  his  lost  solace,  and 
almost  directly  fell  into  a  more  refresh- 
ing sleep  than  he  had  known  since  his 
illness.  From  that  time  he  began  to 
mend,  but  it  was  long  before  he  became 
the  joyous,  crowing  youngster  he  had 
been  in  the  former  time. 

Jane's  retribution  came  in  a  different 
form  from  that  which  she  dreaded;  but 
she  found  it  bitter  and  prolonged.  She 
never  forgot  the  humiliation,  jealousy, 
annoyance,  and  fatigue  she  underwent 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and 
early  &11. 

She  well  knew  that  Mrs.  Graves  mer- 
ited her  warmest  gratitude  for  coming  so 
promptly  to  the  rescue  of  her  child,  and 
remaining  to  carry  him  safely  on  to  per- 
fect health.  Nevertheless,  her  presence 
was  a  continual  reproach.  Then  how 
it  stung  her  to  see  the  affection  with 
which  the  baby  clung  to  his  new  nurse, 
crying  to  go  to  her  even  from  his  mother's 
arms !  How  much  did  the  presence  of 
thb  stranger  add  to  her  daily  care  and 
labor,  destroying  the  seclusion  of  home, 
and  rendering  their  life  disturbed  and 
unusual !  Many  and  bitter  were  the  tears 
Jane  shed  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
room,  during  this  most  unhappy  period; 
nor  were  they  wholly  checked  till  one  day 
when  her  husband  found  her  upon  coming 
home  with  a  load  of  pumpkins,  for  the 
weary  days  had  dragged  along  till  the 
fsiX  was  well  advanced. 

He  drew  his  sobbing  wife  into  his 
arms,  and  tenderly  pressed  her  pale,  thin 
face  down  upon  his  broad  chest. 

"  Now  Jane,  my  girl,  you  must  chirk 
up,  right  away,"  he  began.  "I've  just 
seen  the  doctor,  and  he  says  'twill  be  safe 
to  wean  the  baby  right  straight  off.  So 
now  we'll  have  him  back  all  to  ourselves, 


and  then  the  young  rogue  will  soon  find 
out  who's  his  mother.  Besides,  Jane, 
I'll  tell  you  jist  what  I'm  agoin'  to  do 
jist  as  soon  as  I  can  git  things  fixed. 
I'm  agoin'  to  take  you  down  to  Bostin 
for  a  spell.  You're  all  worried  out-like, 
and  Aunt  Susan  says  she  will  take  care 
of  the  baby,  and  we  may  be  gone  a  hull 
fortnight  if  we  want  to." 

"  0,  Reuben  I  you're  just  the  kindest, 
most  forgivin'  man  that  ever  was,"  re- 
sponded Jane,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 
"  I  don't  deserve  it  of  you,  not  one  mite, 
I  don't.  I've  ben  awful  mean  to  you, 
but  I'm  agoin'  to  try  and  make  up 
for  it." 

"  Never  you  mind  nothing  about  that, 
Jane,"  Reuben  managed  to  say,  though 
his  embarrassment  at  finding  himself  in 
this  novel  relation  to  his  wife  well 
nigh  upset  his  ideas  entirely.  "Never 
you  mind  about  that.  Only — ^now — ^we 
are  a-speakin' — about — ^it,  I — kinder — 
should  be  glad — if — ^you — ^wouldn't — say 
nothing — ^more — ^about — ^my  bein'  just 
like  a  man!" 

Jane  made  no  answer,  except  to  twine 
her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck  and 
kiss  him.     Nevertheless,  he  was  satisfied 

The  following  week  they  went  to  Bo 
ton,  and  on  their  return  at  the  end  of 
fortnight,  Jane  found  her  home  and  baby 
restored  to  her,  as  in  former  days,  before 
"our  unhappiness,"  as  she  sometimes  de- 
signated her  woman's  rights  fever  and  its 
consequences. 

The  winter  passed  pleasantly ;  the  baby 
returned  to  his  first  love,  and  when  the 
following  summer  Jane  held  a  new  blos- 
som to  her  breast,  she  thanked  Gt)d  for 
the  sweet  privilege  he  had  again  granted 
her.  Nobody  ever  again  heard  Jane 
Wilson  murmur  at  the  needful  self-sac- 
rifice she  now  cheerfully  made  for  the 
happiness  or  comfort  of  her  family. 
Reuben's  mental  powers  quickened  won- 
derfully in  the  sunshine  of  her  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  and  he  became  entirely  at 
ease,  although  he  still  remained  "just 
like  a  man." 
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"T^EATH  reigned!"  So  says  the  book 

J f     of  truth.     Death  is  a  king;  and 

he  has  a  vast  dominion  too.  Wherever 
upon  this  wide  earth  an  organized  being 
lives,  sentient  or  unfeeling,  there  is  a 
subject  of  Death,  the  king.  His  king- 
dom is  of  ancient  date.  It  began  when 
the  prime  father  of  our  race  first  broke 
the  law  of  love,  and  it  will  flourish  until 
the  last  of  his  sons  shall  die.  But  his 
dominion  is  neither  supreme  nor  right; 
for  more  than  once  the  prey  has  been 
taken  from  the  m'ghty  one  by  a  mightier 
still  than  he.  His  reign  is  a  usurpation 
too.  When  He  comes  whose  right  it  is 
to  rule,  Death  will  be  deposed  from  his 
place  of  power,  and  he  himself  be  cast  into 
the  burning  lake.  His  dominion  then 
shall  end,  and  the  tyrant  king  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  visit  I 
paid  to  William,  when  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Bussten,  news  of  the  success  of  our 
armies  in  Mexico  was  received  at  one  of 
our  principal  seaports,  and  it  spread  with 
lightning  speed  throughout  the  land. 
The  account  reached  our  retired  village, 
and  I  went  on  my  visit  to  William  freight- 
ed with  the  intelligence.  When  I  en- 
tered his  room,  I  glanced  at  him,  lying 
upon  the  bed,  but  observed  no  change 
in  his  appearance.  He  greeted  me  with 
his  usual  nod  of  recognition  and  smile  of 
welcome.  The  day  was  cold  enough  to 
call  for  a  fire  upon  the  hearth.  No  one 
was  in  the  room  with  the  patient  save 
his  father,  who  sat  near  the  fire,  upon 
the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  his  son, 
and  engaged  in  reading.  The  family 
were  in.  different  parts  of  the  house,  em- 
ployed in  various  avocations,  without  ap- 
prehension of  any  impending  calamity. 
Occasionally  a  portion  of  a  song,  or  a  few 
notes  struck  upon  the  piano,  or  the  noise 
of  cheerful  laughter,  was  wafted  to  our 


ears  as  we  sat  in  the  sick  room  of  Wil- 
liam. I  had  taken  a  chair  near  the  fire, 
where  I  could  converse  with  the  old 
gentleman  without  disturbing  the  pa- 
tient. Caroline  entered  the  room  in 
search  of  something,  and  greeted  me  with 
that  courteous  respect  with  which  she 
always  met  me.  She  expressed  pleasure 
that  William  had  suffered  les»  than  usual, 
and  had  seemed  more  like  himself  for  a 
day  or  two  past,  than  for  some  time  bd- 
fore.  She  went  to  the  bedside  of  her 
brother,  and  spoke  to  him  a  few  kind 
and  cheerful  words,  played  a  moment 
with  his  hair,  wrapping  its  waving  locks 
around  her  finger,  kissed  him,  and  then 
passed  out. 

Mr.  Turbeville  asked  me  if  there  was 
any  late  news  from  our  army  in  Mexico. 
I  told  him  of  its  recent  success  under 
that  Chevalier  Bayard  of  our  forces, 
Greneral  Worth — ^how  the  skilful  and 
gallant  leader  had  scattered  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  as  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  forest  are  driven  by  the  blasts  of 
autumn.  I  dropped  my  voice  to  so  low 
a  key  in  talking  that  I  supposed  it  im- 
possible that  William  should  overhear 
what  I  was  saying,  at  the  distance  we 
were  apart.  But,  from  some  cause,  his 
sense  of  hearing  was  so  acute  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  understood  every  word  I 
said,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  ad-- 
dressed  to  himself,  and  I  sitting  at  his 
bedside.  The  whole  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  was  stirred  within  him  by  the 
intelligence.  He  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbow,  and  shouted  aloud,  from  the  very 
ocstacy  of  feeling,  "Glorious!"  in  a  voica 
as  full  and  strong  as  it  had  been  in  his 
early  and  healthful  manhood. 

"  Doctor,  that  is  glorious !"  he  repeated. 

I  looked  at  him.  His  fiice  glowed — 
his  eyes  blazed  as  they  would  have  done 
in  the  ardor  of  the  fight — and  he  waved 
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his  hand  as  though  he  were  urging  on  to 
the  battle  charge.  This  was  but  for  a 
moment.  Then  his  arm  sunk,  his  tongue 
was  still,  the  fire  in  his  eye  burnt  low, 
and  that  sublime,  mysterious  change, 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  known,  but 
which,  once  seen,  is  always  known,  spread 
over  his  face.  I  threw  open  the  door 
and  called  for  the  family. 

The  call  was  heard  and  understood. 
They  started  toward  his  room  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.  I  hastened  back  to 
his  bedside,  and  raised  him  to  a  half-sit- 
ting posture,  staying  him  in  that  position 
by  prop  and  pillow.  While  thus  engaged 
I  caught  the  words,  imperfectly  uttered, 
"Death — ^mist  of  darkness — ^reserved" — 
and  then  stopped.  The  tongue  was 
stilled  forever.  The  family  gathered 
around  the  bed.  He  looked  his  last  fare- 
well, gazing  consciously,  but  wildly  upon 
each  one  around  him.  He  essayed  to 
speak,  but  could  not.  The  light  went 
out  ^om  his  eyes — ^twice  the  breast 
heaved  heavily — and  all  was  still.  George 
McKenzie,  his  fast  friend  and  faithful 
attendant,  closed  his  eyes  for  his  last 
dreamless  sleep. 

There  is  no  one  line,  outside  the 
book  of  God,  which  has  had  a  more 
powerftil  hold  upon  my  mind,  than  that 
of  Young,  containing  the  striking  an- 
tithesiSi 

"Beware,  Lorenzo,  a  zloWy  %uddtn  death T 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral 
the  company  met,  a  goodly  assemblage. 
The  family  was  wealthy  and  respectable ; 
widely  known  and  extensively  connected, 
and  consequently,  the  inhabitants  assem- 
bled from  all  the  countiy  around;  for 
the  rich  have  many  friends,  and  plenty 
to  sympathize  in  their  bereavements. 

Louisa  was  there,  and  dressed  by  the 
sisters  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning, 
the  same  as  they.  She  wept  the  loss  of 
the  departed  one  as  openly  and  as  sin- 
cerely as  though  one  of  them  herself. 
All  gave  her  their  tenderest  sympathies, 
on  account  of  her  condition,  now  so 
lonely  in  the  world;  for  she  was  stripped 
of  all.  Like  the  red-man  orator,  in  the 
early  days  of  our  nation,  she  could  say, 
"My  blood  runs  not  in  the  veins  of  a 


single  human  being.     Who  is  there  to 
mourn  for  me?     Not  one!" 

As  the  funeral  cortege  wound  through 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Turbeville 
estate,  it  presented  a  sad  but  grand  spec- 
tacle. Nothing  was  wanting  that  could 
add  to  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  occasion. 
We  carried  the  remains  to  the  lovely 
burial  ground  of  our  village  church. 
There  we  laid  him  down  to  rest,  and 
planted  over  his  mouldering  remains  the 
evergreen  emblem  of  undying  love ; — and 
there  that  emblem  still  lives  and  grows, 
and  has  become  an  embowering  tree,  and 
shades  his  sleeping  dust. 

"  He  has  slept  his  last  sleep,  he  has  fought 
his  la«t  battle, 
No  Boaad  shall  awake  him  to  glory  again." 

A  few  days  after  the  burial  of  William 
Louisa  went  back  to  her  business  duties. 
Cut  off  from  her  expectations  of  a  home, 
her  necessity  for  self-exertion  became 
more  pressing  than  before.  Knowing 
that  employment  would  best  abstract  her 
mind  from  thoughts  of  her  bereavement, 
I  encouraged  her  in  this  purpose.  De- 
prived of  parents  and  brother,  and  now 
of  lover  too,  she  seemed  to  look  to  me 
for  sympathy  and  protection ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  give  her  these  to  the  full  extent 
that  she  desired  them.  As  she  was  about 
leaving,  with  a  kind  of  half  smile  of  en- 
treaty, she  said  to  me,  that  as  I  was  now 
the  one  nearest  to  her  in  the  whole  wide 
world,  she  would  ask  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  elder  sister  of  my  little  daughters, 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
me  by  the  same  endearing  word  as  they 
called  me  by — ^&ther  I 

I  gave  her  my  consent,  with  a  kiss  of 
paternal  affection,  and  told  her  that  if  I 
had  esteemed  her  before,  this  request 
of  hers,  which  I  was  so  glad  to  allow, 
would  compel  my  love ;  and  that  hence- 
forth my  wife  and  myself  would  regard 
and  treat  her  as  our  pleasant  child ;  and 
that  our  house,  when  she  was  disengaged, 
must  be  her  future  home. 

Her  employer  was  a  Mr.  De  Haven,  a 
gentleman  of  wealth,  education,  and  re- 
fined taste,  whose  daughters,  possessing 
more  than  ordinary  talent  for  music,  he 
was  desirous  should  be  instructed  in  that 
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most  pleasant  of  all  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence. He  was  pleased  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices as  a  musical  instructor  of  one  so 
competent  as  Louisa;  but  doubly  pleased 
to  obtain  the  companionship  of  one  so 
estimable  as  she  for  his  daughters,  whose 
manners  and  characters  were  then  in  their 
forming  staee.  She  might,  therefore, 
count  upon  the  retention,  for  a  long  time, 
of  this  desirable  position. 

Not  long  after  she  had  gone  away,  I 
received  a  professional  call  to  go  into  the 
vicinity  of  Mr.  De  Haven's  residence; 
and,  while  there,  I  called  upon  Louisa. 
She  was  then  disengaged,  I  was  told,  but 
in  the  music-room.  I  requested  to  be 
shown  there,  as  I  might  find  her  where 
I  most  loved  to  see  her,  before  the  piano. 
When  I  entered  the  room  I  found  her 
seated  at  the  instrument,  her  back  to- 
ward the  door,  singing  Park  Benjamin's 
most  plaintive  and  beautiful  poem,  ^^  The 
Departed,"  to  a  tune,  composed  by  her- 
self, as  plaintive  and  beautiful  as  the 
words  themselves.  She  was  weeping, 
too.  Knowing  that  she  supposed  herself 
to  be  unheard  and  unobserved,  I  spoke 
her  name  at  once.  She  turned  quickly 
around,  and,  her  face  gladdening  all  over, 
she  said: 

"0,  when  did  you  come?  This  is  a 
most  pleasant  surprise.  You  startled  me. 
How  are  the  dear  ones  at  home?" 

After  having,  satisfied  her  upon  these 
points,  I  said  to  her:  "My  chil<},  as  I 
must  hasten  back  home  again,  play  and 
sing  that  beautiful  production  you  were 
engaged  upon  when  I  interrupted  you." 

She  burst  into  tears.  "Not  now — ^not 
now^-do  not  ask  me  to  sing  it  now.  It 
is  so  recent — 0,  that  I  could  sing  the 
last  verse  with  an  undoubting  confidence 
in  its  truth." 

She  was  unable  to  proceed.  I  under- 
stood her  feelings,  and  respected  them. 
The  last  verse  reads : 

*'  I  know  that  they  are  happy 
With  their  angel  plumage  on; 
Bat  mv  heart  Ib  very  desolate 
To  think  that  they  are  gone  1" 

After  a  few  moments  she  resumed: 
"  0,  father,  if  he  had  only  given  ftill  evi- 
dence that  it  was  well  with  him,  then  I 
would  have  been  resigned;  but  now  my 


heart  sometimes  almost  rises  in  rebellion 
against  my  kind  Father  in  heaven  for 
this  dark  dispensation.  I  cannot  under- 
stand it." 

"  My  dear  stricken  iamb,"  said  I,  "you 
are  not  asked  to  understand  it.  You 
have  now  but  one  duty  to  perform — 
truMl  Do  as  Aaron  dia  under  a  darker 
dispensation  than  even  this.  '  And  Aaron 
held  his  peace.'  You  remember  the  nar- 
rative." 

She  repeated  two  or  three  times  the 
words,  "and  Aaron  held  his  peace;" 
and,  as  she  did  so,  an  expression  of  re- 
signation spread  over  her  face.  I  saw 
that  her  soul-darkness  had  passed  away ; 
and  I  kissed  her  good-by. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Harry  I  thought 
that  his  symptoms  would  never  again  be 
mitigated,  and  that  his  next  rest  would 
be  hils  eternal  one.  As  I  returned  home 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  De  Haven, 
I  went  by  the  way  of  Harry's  cabin.  On 
coming  within  sight  of  it,  as  I  emerged 
from  the  woods,  there  seemed  to  be  an 
ominous  stillness  about  the  house.  I  drew 
near,  and  entered  the  door  which  stood 
open.  Mrs.  Whitehurst  and  another 
lady  were  supporting  away  the  sinking 
form  of  Ann  to  the  adjoining  room,  while 
her  husband  was  drawing  up  the  bed- 
clothes, so  as  to  cover  the  face  of  Harry. 
There  stood  the  boy,  unnoticed,  but  gaz- 
ing at  what  they  were  doing  for  his 
father,  as  though  he  would  gaze  his  last. 
A  neighbor  saw  him  at  this  moment,  and 
led  him  away,  to  mourn  with  and  com- 
fort his  mother. 

There  lay  the  "earthly  house  of  his 
tabernacle;"  but  Harry  had  left  the  tene- 
ment, and  gone — where? 

"  The  b^gar  died  and  was  carried  by 
the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom."  For 
many  days  the  beggar  had  lain  at  the 
gate  of  Dives,  uncart  for  and  alone — ^the 
dogs  his  only  helpers  in  his  sad  extremity. 
None  knew  just  when  he  died.  Gazing 
at  the  luxuries  with  which  the  tables 
groaned,  he  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep — 
himself  in  rags,  and  cold  and  gloom — 
and  feeling,  too,  the  gnawing  of  the  hun- 
ger pain  within — ^then  awakened,  his 
head  pillowed  upon  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham, the  honored  father  of  his  race,  in 
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the  warmth  and  joy  and  splendor  of  the 
home  on  high.  Then,  in  the  Father's 
house,  he  has  hread  to  spare — ^no  longer 
forced  to  eat  the  crumhs  which  &11  within 
his  reach;  but  fed  on  angeFs  food,  his 
form  renewed  to  undecaying  health,  he 
shines  resplendent  in  the  garments  which 
the  blessed  wear. 

Harry  died  as  he  wished  to  die,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  mental  strength,  and 
left  a  pleasing  testimony  behind;  ^^the 
righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death,''  and, 
sometimes,  that  hope  is  all  but  realized 
before  they  leave.  When  he  felt  that  his 
last  hour  had  come,  after  having  blessed 
his  fiuuily,  and  given  his  last  charges  to 
lus  wife  and  child,  he  sent  for  his  two 
near  neighbors,  Mr.  Whitehurst  and  Mr. 
Whelan,  who  had  been  exceedingly  kind 
to  him,  and  for  whose  kindness  Harry  was 
▼eiy  grateful.  Both  were,  amiable  men ; 
but  neither  was  a  professed  Christian. 
Harry  had  yearned  over  them,  and  often 
asked  that  they  might  see  the  light. 
They  reached  the  cabin  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Immediately  upon  their  arrival, 
Harry,  in  whose  eye  shone  the  light  of 
another  world,  as  if  to  add  peculiar  em- 
phasis to  the  death-scene,  said:  ^^Gentle- 
men, I  sent  for  you,  that  you  might  see 
how  a  Christian  man  can  die."  He  then 
fixed  his  eye  upward,  slightly  drew  up 
bis  shoulders,  half-curved  his  head  upon 
the  pUlow,  whispered  slowly,  but  dis- 
tinctly, the  words,  "glory,  honor,  im- 
mortsdity,  eternal  life,"  and  was  at  rest. 
That  was  all — ^yes,  all;  but  it  was  his 
entrance  upon  everlasting  rest. 

like  his  Master,  who  had  "  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,"  Harry  left  no  means 
behind  to  buy  a  "narrow  house"  for  his 
last  earthly  resting-place.  Some  thought 
he  should  be  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, but  the  two  gentlemen  whom  he 
had  sent  for  to  witness  a  Christian's 
death-bed  scene,  would  not  suffer  his  re- 
mains to  be  trotted  away  to  the  pot- 
ter's field,  'in  the  pauper's  hearse,  to  the 
tune  of 

"  Battle  hiB  bonea 
Over  the  stones — 
He's  but  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns." 

They  assumed  the  expense  of  his  decent 


burial;  and  then,  with  their  families, 
they  followed  his  remains  to  a  shady  spot 
in  the  peaceful  and  retired  graveyard  of 
the  "Concord"  church — and  there  they 
left  him. 

"  They  carved  not  a  line — they  raised 
not  a  stone;"  but  the  Saviour  knows 
where  his  servant  sleeps,  and,  at  the  last, 
will  awaken  again  that  sleeping  dust — 
but  then  a  healthful,  vigorous  and  im- 
mortal form,  stamped  with  the  likeness 
of  his  own  glorious  self. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Harry,  I  was 
called  upon  by  George  McKenzie,  who 
told  me,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  an  important  work  of  public 
improvement  in  the  near  vicinty  of  their 
little  family  property,  it  had  become  so 
enhanced  in  value  that  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  teaching  or 
doing  any  other  business,  or  for  accepting 
any  assistance  from  the  board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  church,  which  he  had  pur- 
posed to  do,  that  he  might  complete  his 
studies  without  more  loss  of  time.  The 
sale  of  their  property,  and  the  judicious 
investment  of  its  proceeds,  would  yield 
sufficient  to  carry  nim  through,  and  also 
to  maintain  his  mother  in  comfort  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  He  was  then 
so  well  advanced  in  his  studies  that  an 
attendance  of  one  year  at  the  Seminary 
would  be  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  the 
commencement  of  the  chosen  business  of 
his  life.  He  had  called  to  bid  me  fare- 
well. 

I  knew  what  feeling,  next  to  devotion 
to  his  Master's  cause,  lay  nearest  his 
heart, — ^that  sentiment  akin  to  adoration 
with  which  he  regarded  Louisa  Browder ; 
and  how  well  he  had  guarded  his  actions 
and  the  expression  of  that  feeling,  that 
he  might  neither  wound  her  sensibilities, 
nor  do  injustice  to  that  dying  friend, 
whose  cherished  treasure  was  the  pure 
affection  of  her  fidthful,  pious  heart.  He 
possessed  the  true  principles  of  honor, 
and  held  that  the  apothegm,  "all  is  fair 
in  love,"  contained  the  quintessence  itself 
of  dishonor  and  meanness.  And  even 
yet  he  thought  his  love  to  be  a  hopeless 
one;  although  now  no  right  would  be 
infringed,  no  wrong  be  done  to  that  friend 
by  striving  to  win  her  affections  for  him- 
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self.  He  was  then  about  to  go  awny, 
possibly  never  again  to  come  within  the 
sphere  of  her  retired  and  humble  walk. 
I  felt  that  it  waa  not  well  that  this  should 
be  80. 

"George,"  said  I,  "most  young  men, 
before  they  enter  upon  their  field  of  labor, 
make  choice  of  those  who  will  be  help- 
meets to  them  while  performing  their 
work  and  bearing  their  burden." 

His  face  flushed,  and  he  looked  at  me 
half-reproachfully,  as  he  said,  "Doctor, 
you  are  the  only  confident  of  my  senti- 
ments. I  did  not  think  that  you  would 
lightly  speak  of  that  which  to  me  is  a 
source  of  such  poignant  feeling." 

"My  good  boy,"  I  said,  "when  I  in- 
troduced this  subject  I  knew  that  I  would 
probe  an  unhealed  and  tender  wound. 
But  why  need  this  be  so  any  longer? 
All  obstacles  are  removed  out  of  your 
way.  There  is  a  treasure, — ^a  precious, 
priceless  treasure — ^but  now  unclaimed. 
Why  not  become  its  possessor  yourself?" 

"  The  existence  of  the  old  love.  She 
will  never  forget  William ;  and  any  sug- 
gestion of  mine  of  the  kind  you  propose 
would  be  the  signal  for  driving  me  from 
her  presence  forever." 

"  It  would  be  neither  prudent  nor 
proper  to  do  anything  in  the  freshness  of 
her  sorrow.  But  despair  not  of  success 
when  time  shall  have  mellowed  her  feel- 


ings. 
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"Do  not,  doctor,  excite  hopes  which 
never  can  be  realized.  She  will  mourn 
for  her  buried  love  until  she  is  laid  by 
his  side.  There  will  never  be  room  in 
her  heart  for  another  aiFection." 

"  That  Louisa  will  cherish  the  memory 
of  William,  and  m'  urn  his  loss,  is  both 
natural  and  proper,"  said  I,  "but  that 
she  will  be  blind  to  the  excellencies  and 
claims  of  all  others,  and  voluntarily  and 
forever  throw  away  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness,  would  be  neither 
natural  nor  Christian.  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,  nor  for  woman 
either;  and  the  extinguishment  of  hope 
in  the  human  bosom  by  the  providential 
removal  of  one  being  beloved,  with  no 
hope  of  its  restoration,  makes  room  for 
the  entertainment  of  another  affection, 
and  this  without  any  impeachment  of 


fidelity,  or  of  the  reality  and  reliability 
of  conjugal  love." 

"  Doctor,  it  may  be  that  you  are  right. 
I  will  think  of  what  you  have  said.  But 
yet  I  am  not  more  than  half-convinced 
of  your  correctness." 

"I  know  that  Louisa  entertains  for 
you  a  strong  sisterly  rq^rd.  Take  my 
advice.  Do  not  go  away  without  seeing 
her.  Call  upon  her  as  a  brother  would 
call  upon  an  afflicted  sister.  Give  her  a 
brother's  sympathy.  I  know  that  you 
entertain  that  for  her.  Tell  her  your 
purposes  in  regard  to  your  studies  and 
your  profession.  She  will  give  you  her 
sympathies,  and  a  sister's  wishes  and  a 
sister's  prayers.  Leave  all  things  else 
for  the  future;  and  should  you  never 
possess  anything  beyond  a  sister's  interest 
m  her  heart,  you  will  have  that  which 
will  give  you  pleasant  sunshine  on  all 
your  future  path  of  life.  But  hope  for 
better  things  than  even  this." 

With  an  expression  of  apparently 
heart-felt  thanks,  he  bade  me  adieu.  He 
acted  upon  my  suggestion,  and  never  re- 
pented his  having  taken  my  advice. 

"  She  faded,  yet  bo  calm  and  meek ; 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  vet  so  tender,  kind. 
And  grieved  for  those  she  left  behind ; 
While  the  pale  cheek,  whose  lack  of  bloom, 
Seemed  as  a  robbery  of  the  tomb." 

These  lines  kept  running  through 
my  mind  as  I  was  coming  from  my  first 
professional  visit  to  Mrs.  Bourne,  after 
her  return  to  the  house  of  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  to  which  place  she  stated  to  me 
in  her  letter  that  she  would  come,  in 
order  to  place  herself  under  my  medical 
treatment.  The  lines  are  accurately 
descriptive  of  what  were  my  opinion  and 
feelings  with  regard  to  that  lady. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Whitehurst,  while 
accompanying  me  to  my  horse,  as  I  was 
about  to  start  home,  "what  is  your 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Bourne's  case?" 

"  She  is  fading  away,"  said  I.  "  Her 
constitution  is  undermined — ^her  stamina 
all  gone.  I  fear  that  she  will  never 
recuperate,  but  soon  fall  a  victim  to  her 
condition,  and  duties  of  maternity." 

Mr.  Whitehurst  was  much  affected. 
He  was  a  man  peculiarly  constituted-^ 
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one  who  would  have  stood  in  fronted 
opposition  to  the  world,  had  the  world 
stood  opposed  to  him ;  and  would  never 
turn  his  back,  but  would  die  in  his 
tracks,  and  with  his  face  to  his  foe ;  but 
his  heart  was  a  tender  one,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  he  loved  would  unseal 
the  fountain  of  his  tears  as  surely  as  they 
would  those  of  a  gentle,  loving  woman. 
tie  dearly  loved  the  sister  of  his  wife. 
She  was  as  precious  to  him  as  though 
the  daughter  of  his  own  parents,  brought 
up  with  him  under  the  same  roof,  and 
endeared  by  long  association  at  the  same 
fireside. 

''Doctor,''  said  he,  ''do  all  that  can 
be  done.  Call  for  anything  you  desire 
for  her  comfort.  We  care  for  no  expense 
if  she  can  be  benefited.  K  you  desire 
medical  assistance,  call  for  any  profes- 
sional brother  you  wish,  and  he  shall  be 
brought." 

"  Do  not,  if  you  please,  repeat  for  a 
short  time  what  I  have  said,"  I  re- 
quested ;  "  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
her  C9se,  and  further  investigation  may 
produce  such  a  modification  of  opinion 
that  my  prognosis  will  be  essentially 
changed." 

And  I  visited  her  daily  for  more  than 
a  week,  but  saw  no  reason  for  a  change 
of  views  with  r^ard  to  the  afilection 
itself,  or  of  the  all  but  certainty  of 
its  ultimate  fatality.  Day  by  day  she 
yielded  more  and  more.  The  feeble 
step  became  weakened  to  a  halting  one ; 
'  the  erect,  though  attenuated  form  began 
to  stoop;  she  was  no  longer  supported 
to  the  parterre,  to  admire  the  flowers, 
then  blooming  in  such  profusion ;  made 
up  of  beauty,  and  redolent  of  sweets, 
but  yet  no  lovelier  and  no  sweeter 
than  was  she  herself.  But  as  the  out- 
wai'd  being  weakened  day  by  day,  the 
inward,  made  strong  with  peace,  and 
cheered  with  hope,  and  beautified  with 
grace,  was  fitted  for  a  higher  life  than 
that  she  lived  on  earth.  And  as  the 
flower  decayed,  the  bud  was  dying  too. 
The  child  would  die,  and  no  one  could 
tell  which  one  would  first  be  called  to 
go. 

The  husband  came,  and  when  he  looked 
upon  this  fading  flower,  which  his  own 


hand  had  plucked  while  yet  a  bud,  his 
feelings  softened,  and  he  gathered  her  to 
his  heart,  and  became  as  kind  in  his 
attentions  as  he  had  been  cruel  in  his 
neglect.  And  now,  made  happy  by  both 
the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  love,  the 
waning  light  came  brightly  to  the  eye  once 
more,  the  stooping  form  stood  straight 
again,  the  pensive  smile  grew  to  the 
merry,  ringing  laugh,  and  all  expected 
life  and  health  again. 

"0,  how  happy  we  shall  be  once 
more,"  said  she,  when  supposing  herself 
to  be  unheard  by  all  but  him  to  whom 
she  spoke,  as  his  strong  arms  held  easily 
her  tiny  form,  "now  that  you  are  again 
the  same  as  when  we  were  first  made 
one.  Life  will  be  sweet  again.  And 
baby  is  better,  too.  Your  love  restored, 
O,  how  happy  our  home  will  be!" 

Her  hus)>and  spoke  his  answer  on  her 
lips  in  the  kiss  he  gave  her,  and  she  lay 
in  his  arms,  blissful  in  her  dream  of  the 
good  to  come,  as  we  mortals  all  have  our 
dreaming  times  of  bliss  on  earth. 

But  her  restored  energy  was  only  the 
factitious  strength  which  the  renewed 
expressions  of  her  husband's  love  gave 
to  her.  It  was  like  the  improper  fuel 
which  the  engineer  throws  into  the  fur- 
nace when  he  wishes  the  engine  to  push 
his  boat  to  an  unwonted  speed.  The 
collapse  soon  came,  and  she  sank  to  a 
point  lower  than  she  had  reached  before. 

On  my  next  visit,  as  I  entered  the 
room  of  my  sweet  patient,  I  saw  that  my 
work  with  her  was  done.  The  pale  king 
had  stamped  its  imprint  on  her  face,  and 
I  could  not  mistake  his  mark.  But  be- 
fore I  could  approach  her  bedside,  I  was 
seen  and  called  by  a  widowed  sister  of 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  then  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother's  family,  in  their  affliction.  I 
went  to  her  at  once  into  an  adjoining 
room,  when  she  pointed  me  to  the  stifi- 
ening  form  of  the  infant  lying  upon  the 
lap  of  Mrs.  Whitehurst,  it  having  but  that 
moment  died.  We  exchanged  glances, 
and  I  then  went  to  Mrs.  Bourne,  accom- 
panied by  the  lady. 

"Aunt  Maria,"  asked  Mrs.  Bourne, 
in  a  feeble,  hesitating  voice,  "how  is 
baby?" 

"0,  baby  is  well — ^better  than  the  rest 
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of  us,"  answered  Aunt  Maria,  with  an 
expressive  tone  and  look. 

I  could  not  tell  whether  she  knew  on 
earth  that  her  babe  had  flown  before  her, 
but  it  mattered  not,  for  she  knew  it  soon 
in  heaven. 

I  looked  at  my  patient  lying  there, 
and  I  could  not  speak,  for  my  voice  was 
choked.  She  saw  something  peculiar  in 
my  looks,  and  she  spoke  herself. 

"Doctor,  what  do  you  see  which 
makes  you  look  so  strangely?" 

Then  my  voice  cleared  again,  and  I 
said,  "  ^  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me.' " 

I  was  understood,  but  she  did  not 
quail.  The  only  change  I  saw  was  that 
the  light  of  heaven  grew  bi;ighter  in  her 
eye.  By  this  time  the  relatives  and  the 
friends  then  present  were  around  her 
bed.  She  intimated  a  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  alone  to  her  husband.  All  imme- 
diately withdrew.  Of  that  interview  I 
know  nothing;  but  I  do  know  that  from 
that  hour  the  husband  was  a  better  man. 
We  were  soon  recalled  to  the  room.  All 
gathered  around  the  dying  one,  weeping 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break;  and  I, 
too,  though  used  to  death-bed  scenes, 
and  somewhat  calloused  to  the  sight, 
sobbed  with  the  rest. 

"I  am  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,"  said  the  dying  saint,  "but 
there  is  light  here,  too.  The  Saviour  is 
with  me  here,  and  he  is  all  light  and 
love." 

A  smile  of  seraphic  sweetness  over- 
spread her  face  as  she  spoke,  and,  as  I 
write,  I  see  that  smile  yet  as  plainly  as  I 
saw  it  then.  She  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  resumed : 

"It  distresses  me  to  see  my  firiends 
weeping  as  they  do.  That  is  the  only 
thing  which  pains  me  in  my  dying  hour." 

Here  her  voice  failed.  Her  face  was 
as  radiantly  beautiful  as  though  every 
beatitude  of  heaven  was  felt  within  her 
soul  at  once.  And  then  the  sweet  light 
faded  from  her  eyes,  and  her  hands  be- 
came cold,  and  her  wrists  pulseless — and 
she  withdrew  into  heaven. 

Little  wonder  is  it,  if  the  seer  of  Aram, 


sordid  as  was  his  brilliant  soul,  had  ever 
witnessed  such  a  death-soene  as  this,  he 
should  utter  his  famous  prayer,  "  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his !" 

The  ladies  of  Mr.  Whitehur8t*s  con- 
nection were  persons  of  exquisite  taste ; 
and  the  pale  remains  of  mother  and  child 
were  wreathed  with  flowers  as  for  a  gala 
day  of  joy.  And  this  was  right;  for 
these  were  emblems  of  themselves,  now 
blooming  beauteous  flowers  within  the 
paradise  on  high. 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  friends 
to  take  their  bodies  to  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  living,  I  stood,  with 
Louisa  Browder,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
before  the  open  coffin  of  mother  and 
child.  The  sight  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. None  of  the  repulsive  emblems  of 
death  were  there.  All  spoke  of  peace 
and  hope.     And  this  was  well. 

"Louisa,"  ^id  I,  "sing  something 
expressive  of  what  we  both  now  feel.** 
With  her  charming  voice,  but  tremulous 
with  emotion,  she  began  to  warble,  with 
touching  sadness,  but  with  sweetness  too, 

*'  Sister,  thou  wast  mild  and  lovely." 

And  then  I  again  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
tears. 

Always,  when  I  visit  the  spot  where 
my  .own  four  little  ones  repose  in  peace, 
watched  by  the  Shepherd  of  the  lambs, 
I  look  upon  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Bourne ; 
and  as  I  look,  I  feel  and  know  that  earth 
is  not.  man's  final  dwelling-place.  The 
just  are  only  pilgrims  here.  Weary  and 
travel-soiled  and  going  on,  this  is  -but 
their  transit  land.  If  songs  are  given 
them  in  this  the  house  of  their  pilgrimage 
below,  these  are  the  Father's  gifts — ^a 
pleasant  foretaste  of  their  future  home. 
And  that  is  all< 

The  snows  and  storms  of  two  winters 
had  come  and  gone.  Louisa  still  re- 
mained at  the  house  of  Mr.  De  Haven. 
Her  services  in  his  family  and  the 
pleasantness  of  her  society,  were  too 
much  valued  to  be  given  up— and  there 
she  was  domiciled.  The  assurance  of  the 
Master  to  all  his  friends,  "What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt 
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know  hereafter/'  hod  satisfied  her;  and 
she  was  cheerfiil  again.  She  was  a  fre- 
quent visitant  to  my  house, — ^always  a 
welcome  one.  As  sister  and  brother,  she 
and  Creorge  McKenzie  had  corresponded 
since  the  time  he  went  away;  and,  as 
her  only  parents  then,  myself  and  wife 
bad  read  their  letters.  Gradually  a  vein 
of  tenderness  began  to  appear  in  them. 
And  when  I  spoke  to  her,  as  I  oilen 
did,  of  the  absent  student,  now  distanc- 
ing the  most  of  his  fellows  in  their  intel- 
lectual race,  the  peach-bloom  suffused  her 
cheek  as  it  had  never  done  before. 

And  now  the  pupilage  of  George  was 
done;  and  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery 
had  been  laid  upon  his  head;  and  he 
stood  before  the  world  a  herald  of  the 
cross. 

"Louisa,"  said  I,  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  spending  a  few  days 
at  my  house,  "Mr.  RuBsten  is  absent, 
assisting  a  ministerial  brother,  and  there 
is  no  preaching  in  our  church  to-day, 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  is  healthy ; 
mother  and  myself  wish  to  go  to  our 
county  town,  and  hear  a  young  man 
preach,  whom  I  knew  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  talents.  Cc-me, 
go  with  us." 

We  reached  the  church  just  as  the 
congregation  were  assembling  for  service; 
and  went  in,  and  were  shown  to  seats  in  a 
prominent  portion  of  the  house.  Soon 
the  preacher  arose  to  offer  the  invocation. 
I  heard  Louisa  utter  a  partially  sup- 
pressed exclamation  of  surprise,  and  saw 
her  drop  her  veil.  In  the  pulpit  before 
us,  stood  George  McKenzie. 

His  sermon,  in  point  of  ability,  was 
such  a  one  as  I  was  sure  it  would  be. 
As  he  went  on,  from  point  to  point,  hold- 
ing his  hearers  in  a  pleased  surprise,  I 
knew  that  Louisa's  covered  face  was  all 
attention  too.     But  when  the  peroration 


was  reached,  it  was  a  covered  face  no 
more.  Involuntarily  the  veil  was  thrown 
aside,  and,  with  moistened,  glistening  eye, 
she  was  watching  every  gesture  which 
he  made.  Then  their  eyes  met  for  the 
first  time.  As  the  congregation  dis- 
persed there  was  much  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  the  sudden  illness  of  the 
eloquent  young  preacher.  When  I  went 
home  there  were  four  of  us  in  company. 
On  the  Pacific  slope  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent— in  the  El  Dorado  of  our  land — 
there  is  a  pleasant  village  church — and 
there  are  George  and  Louisa  too — and 
there  sheaves  are  gathered  for  the  garner 
above — ^and  there  the  husband  and  the 
wife  rejoice  together;  for  their  views  and 
hearts  are  one. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  visited 
the  quiet  graveyard  of  the  "Concord" 
church,  and  looked  upon  the  spot  where 
lies  the  dust  of  Harry.  How  appropriate 
the  name  of  "Concord"  for  the  burial- 
place  of  this  man  of  peace, — the  faithful 
servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  As  I 
looked  upon  his  lonely  grave,  I  thought 
how  well  that  poor  man  slept — ^his  sleep 
unbroken  by  that  convulsion  which  shook 
this  land  so  long,  and  then  raised  up  to 
civil  life  the  people  of  his  race. 

I  looked  upon  his  grave  again,  and 
said,  "Sleep  on,  my  friend;  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  once  more  shaken,  as 
shaken  they  have  often  been  since  you 
first  lay  down  within  this  *  narrow 
house' — ^yet  sleep  in  peace,  and  take 
your  rest.  Your  waking  time  has  not 
yet  come.  But  when  the  nations  shall 
all  be  shaken,  and  their  Desire  shall 
come,  and  He  shall  do  his  work,  then  I 
will  say,  wake  up,  my  friend — the  time 
to  rise  has  come  at  last.  And  now  the 
higher  life  begins." 

Turning  away,  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 


A  wine  merchant  once  left  a  suspected 
assistant  in  his  cellar,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Now,  lest  you  should  drink  the  wine 
while  I  am  away,  I  will  chalk  your  mouth 
80  that  I  may  know  it."  He  then  rubbed 
14 


his  nail  across  the  man^s  lips,  and  pre- 
tended to  leave  the  mark  oi  chalk  on 
them.  The  man  drank  of  the  wine,  and 
to  be  even  with  his  master,  chalked  his 
mouth,  and  thus  discovered  himself. 
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AS  most  of  our  readers  axe  doubt- 
less by  this  time  aware,  on  the 
15tli  of  August,  1771,  Walter  Scott  was 
born,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1871, 
the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  observed 
with  all  due  solemnity  in  after-dinner 
speeches,  toasts,  and  sentiments,  by  the 
l^ing  literal;  men.  not  only  aiong 
those  who  speiQc  his  own  mother  tongue, 
in  ^^  Caledonia  stem  and  wild,"  but  in 
England,  the  United  Stat-es,  and  even 
France  and  Germany.  It  is  perhaps, 
therefore,  judicious  for  us  to  present  to 
the  readers  of  OuR  Monthly,  some 
observations  connected  with  the  literary 
history  and  character  of  him  whose 
memory  the  whole  country,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  has  been  honor- 
ing so  recently. 

We  do  not  mean  to  give  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  article  on  any  one  sub- 
ject, but  shall,  in  the  desultory  manner 
which  we  conceive  suitable  in  this  warm 
weather,  throw  together  the  result  of 
stray  thoughts  upon  his  genius,  stray 
glances  at  the  pages  of  his  life,  and  stray 
researches  in  places  hidden  from  most 
observers. 

The  second  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  This  is  a 
strong  statement,  but  it  is  a  true  one. 

Imagine  that  it  is  the  ^1  of  1820,  and 
that  you  are  standing  in  John  Murray's 
publishing  house  and  bookstore,  in  Fleet 
street,  London.  Look  at  that  case  con- 
taining only  poems,  issued  during  the 
last  ten  years.  There  you  see  the  first 
editions  of  Crabbe's  "Borough,"  ** Tales 
of  the  Hall,"  "Tales  in  Verse;"  Samuel 
Rogers'  "Voyage  of  Columbus,"  and 
"Human  Life;"  Wordsworth's  "Excur- 
sion," "  Peter  Bell"  and  "  Sonnets ;"  Cole- 
ridge's " Christabel ;"  Southey's  "Curse 
of  Kehama,"  and  Roderick  Campbell's 
Minor  Poems;  Byron's  "Childe  Har- 
old,'' "Bride  of  Abydos,"  and  the  first 


volume  of  "Don  Juan;"  while  Keats' 
"Endymion"  peeps  out  from  among  the 
complete  works  of  his  friend  Shelley; 
and  Moore's  "Irish  Melodies,"  and 
"Lalla  Rookh"  lie  upon  the  counter, 
commanding  a  ready  sale. 

But  have  we  not  overlooked,  or  rather 
have  we  not  reserved  to  the  last,  as  the 
place  of  honor,  the  poems  of  ULm  whom 
John  Murray  especially  delighted  to 
honor?  We  may  be  sure  that  he  would 
have  in  a  prominent  place  those  works, 
for  the  publication  of  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  competed,  and  whose  author 
had  given  Murray's  Quarterly  Remew 
the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  his  pen. 

Yes,  they  are  in  the  same  case.  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  The  Vision  of  Don 
Roderick,"  "Rokeby,"  and  the  "Lord 
of  the  Isles,"  in  uniform  quarto.  Turn 
away,  however,  from  poetry,  and  look  at 
the  prose  works  in  the  further  end  of 
the  room.  Adopting  the  same  chro- 
nological arrangement,  we  find  "The 
Essays  of  Elia,"  Hallam's  "History  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  and  Coleridge's  "  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  almost  hidden  from 
view  by  piles  (rapidly  decreasing,  how- 
ever,) of  the  three  new  Scotoh  novels, 
"  Ivanhoe,"  "  The  Monastery,"  and  "  The 
Abbot,"  (each  of  three  volumes,)  which 
have  all  appeared  in  rapid  succession 
during  the  last  nine  months.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  any  one  man  can  have  even 
found  time  to  transcribe  them.  Here 
are  1,600  pages  duodecimo,  and  900 
octavo,  all  apparently  written  in  a  few 
months. 

Metrical  chivalrio  romance  was  on  the 
decline.  Though  John  Ballantyne  sold 
in  one  day  $16,000  worth  of  copies  of 
"Marmion,"  yet  Moore,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge  were  rising  as  stars  above 
the  literary  horizon;  and  Byron,  one 
morning,  awakening,  found  himself  fa- 
mous, and  meteor  like,  was  flashing  forth 
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in   noonday  splendor  his  brilliant  and 
eutting  stanzas.     On  July  the  7th,  1814, 
the  literary  coteries  in  Edinburgh  were 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  novel 
from  the  press  of  Constable  &  Co.     The 
furor  was  tremendous.     Byron's  Turk- 
ish tales,  and  Moore's  imaginatiye  pic- 
torial  ballads,   having  in   some   degree 
withdrawn   the  public  gaze    from    the 
heroic  poetry  of  Scott,  were   in   their 
turn  supplanted  by  the  author  of  "  Wav- 
erly,"  and  the  other  Scotch  novels  which, 
in  rapid  succession,  poured  forth  from 
the  same  prolific  pen.     Their  authorship 
was  shrouded  in  mystery.     For  a  time 
the  prevalent  opinion  was  that  they  were 
not  the  composition  of  any  one  man,  but 
the  works  of  a  literary  coterie,  or  secret 
society  in  Edinburgh.     Jeffrey,  Walter 
Scott,  Erskine,  and   Henry  Brougham, 
were  mentioned  as  having  something  to 
do    with    this    wonderful    "Waverly," 
which,   though  issued   from  the  press 
in  the  midst  of  the  publisher's  ^^dull 
season,"  achieved  such  immediate  suc- 
cess.   "  Jeflfrey,"  says  Scott,  "  has  offered 
to  make  oath  that  it  is  mine,  and  another 
great  critic  has  tendered   his  affidavit 
ex  contrario"     Others  affirmed  stoutly 
that  it  was  written  by  Jeffrey  himself,  to 
lighten  the  tedium  of  a  late  transatlantic 
voyage,  but  it  was  known  that  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  just  at  that  time,  de- 
manded all  his  strength.     Henry  Broug- 
ham then  remains.     Every  one  admits 
that  he  is  a  wonder,  but  he  has  surely 
not  turned  novelist.    B^mancing,  surely, 
is  not  his  forte. 

The  authorship  was  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, but  before  many  years  there  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  know- 
ing ones  in  the  Scotch  capital.  Consta- 
ble, Ballantyne,  Erskine,  and  Ellis  were 
the  only  men  who  knew  from  the  first 
the  real  author,  and  although  Scott  was 
strongly  suspected,  on  account  of  his 
unique  ability,  yet  various  circumstances 
combined  to  make  the  guess  far  from 
certain.  To  mention  no  other  reason, 
many  thought  it  impossible  that  an  author 
who  had,  for  the  last  few  years,  been  a 
constant  frequenter  of  polite  society  in 
the  capitals,  and  yet  had  found  time  to 
write  poems  which  had  already  attained 


an  unprecedented  popularity,  (20,000 
copies  of  "Rokeby"  having  been  sold  in 
a  few  months,)  and  to  write  and  edit 
seventy  odd  volumes  besides,  had  a  spare 
moment  to  devote  to  romance  writing. 

Until  about  July,  1821,  although 
Scott  was  the  only  one  on  whom  the 
public  appeared  to  have  fixed  the  author- 
ship, there  was  much  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. About  this  time  a  young  stu- 
dent, named  Adolphus.  wrote  a  series  of 
letters,  '' containing  critical  remarks  on 
the  series  of  novels,  beginning  with 
*Waverly,'  and  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
their  author." 

Comparing  "Marmion"  with  "Wav- 
erly,"  he  announced  that  the  authors  of 
the  two  works  agree  in  being  Scotch- 
men, resident  in  Edinburgh ;  poets,  anti- 
quaries, acquainted  with  German,  Span- 
ish, and  the  classical  tongues;  well  read 
in  British  history,  legal  students,  fond  of 
field  sports.  The  novelist  notices  and 
praises  almost  all  cotemporary  poets  ex- 
cept Scott,  while  Scott  never  notices  the 
author  of  "  Waverly."  This  series  con- 
vinced the  critical  mind,  which  had 
already  been  pretty  well  assured  of  the 
fact,  by  such  constantly  recurring  facts  as 
the  following :  When  Guy  ''Mannering" 
was  first  published,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd said  to  Professor  Wilson,  "  I  have 
done  wi*  doubts  now.  Colonel  Man- 
nering  is  just  Walter  Scott  painted  by 
himself" 

John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Scott's  son-in- 
law,  used  to  tell  how  in  Edinburgh,  in 
June,  1814,  when  having  a  few  hours 
after-dinner  enjoyment  in  the  rooms  of 
William  Menzies,  in  George  street,  their 
carousal  was  disturbed  by  their  host 
directing  attention  to  a  mysterious  hand 
in  the  opposite  window,  in  number  39 
Castle  street.  "It  won't  let -me  fill  my 
glass  with  good  will.  Since  we  sat 
down,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  watching 
it;  it  fascinates  my  eye;  it  never  stops. 
Page  afler  page  is  finished,  and  thrown 
upon  that  heap  of  manuscript,  and  still 
it  goes  on  unwearied,  and  so  it  will  be 
till  candles  are  lighted,  and  who  knows 
how  long  after.  I  can't  stand  the  sight 
of  it  when  I'm  not  at  my  books.  Boys," 
said  the  host,  "  I  know  what  hand  that 
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w;  'tis  Walter  Scott's."  This  was  the 
hand  that  in  the  evenings  of  three 
summer  weeks,  wrote  the  last  two  vol- 
umes of  '*  Waverly." 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  remarked  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  forty  years  ago,  "  that  all 
connected  with  these  celebrated  novels 
have  been  hunted  off  the  stage  of  time, 
as  it  were,  together."  The  publisher,  the 
author,  the  two  printers,  and  last  of  all 
the  corrector  of  the  press,  the  honest  and 
indefatigable  Daniel  McCorkindale,  all 
gone,  and  none  to  tell  the  secrets  of  that 
faithful  and  devoted  little  community. 
The  writer,  however,  is  acquainted  with 
an  aged  gentlemen  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  literature  for  over  sixty 
years.  Several  years  of  his  youth  were 
spent  in  James  Ballantyne's  office,  where 
ail  the  Waverly  novels  were  printed. 
He  is  probably  the  only  man  living  who 
can  speak  as  an  eye  witness  of  the  secrets 
of  their  production.  We  subjoin  extracts 
from  communications  we  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  him. 

*'  'Tis  now  almost  sixty  years  since  I 
entered  the  office  of  James  Ballantyne. 
There  were  sundry  of  Scott's  original 
works  going  through  the  press  while  I 
was  there,  although  none  of  the  original 
manuscripts  of  the  novels  were  allowed 
t6  go  into  the  compositor's  hands.  His 
manuscripts  (all  but  Waverly,  which  was 
transcribed  by  Ballantyne  himself)  were 
(•opied  by  one  of  the  compositors;  upon 
what  terms  I  never  could  learn,  but  he 
certainly  performed  his  work  faithfully. 
In  vulgar  parlance  he  was  as  close  as  the 
grave.  The  routine  in  the  printing  office 
was  this :  three  proofs  of  each  sheet  were 
struck  off,  one  for  Mr.  Ballantyne,  which 
he  carefully  kept  in  his  desk,  and  the 
other  two  proofe  were  sent  to  Scott  openly 
enough.  One  of  these  he  sent  back  to 
the  office  (under  cover)  with  his  altera- 
tions, for  press,  which  Mr.  Ballantyne 
took  care  to  transcribe  to  the  sheet  which 
he  had  retained.  He  then  gave  it  to  the 
foreman,  who  was  in  the  secret  also,  to 
be  corrected  in  the  press.  Thus  every 
avenue  to  discovery  was  carefully  guarded. 
But  this  great  caution  was  the  verv  means 
of  revealing  the  grand  secret.  One  day 
the  foreman  happened  to  drop,  by  acci- 


dent, one  of  the  veritable  proof-sheets  in 
the  office,  with  Scott's  own  alterations. 
Here  was  a  discovery. 

^*The  compositors  were  all  crowding 
around,  looking  and  laughing,  when  the 
foreman  made  his  appeanince,  and  some- 
what angrily  Bnat<;hed  the  proof-sheet 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  one  who  held  it. 
This  was  very  unwittingly  done,  but  it 
only  made  our  conjecture  more  plausible, 
for  the  secret  was  out,  and  could  not  be 
recalled.  How  it  got  to  the  public  ear 
by  any  other  means,  I  never  could  leani, 
before  1823,  when  Scott  publicly  ac- 
knowledged it,  in  order  to  expedite  mat- 
ters in  the  settling  of  Ballantyne's  ac- 
counts, after  his  bankruptcy. 

^^Although  Scott  very  seldom  looked  a 
second  time  at  what  he  had  written,  he 
was,  in  his  great  haste,  a  very  inaccurate 
writer.  ^I  assure  you,'  said  Ballantyne, 
*  if  he  had  nobody  to  correct  after  him, 
there  would  be  a  bonny  song  through  the 
country.  He  is  the  most  careless  and 
inaccurate  writer  that  ever  was  bom,  for 
a  voluminous  and  popular  writer;  and  as 
for  sending  a  proofshect  to  him,  we  might 
as  well  keep  it  in  the  office.'  Jeffrey,  on 
the  contrary,  was  in  his  literary  habits 
very  like  the  Frenchman,  Balzac.  His 
proofsheets,  when  sent  to  him,  were  re- 
turned with  every  available  inch  of  the 
margin  scribbled  over,  and  this  even  was 
only  the  prelude  to  half  a  dozen  more 
proofsheets,  generally  costing  four  times 
the  amount  of  setting  up." 

The  Waverly  novels  had  in  their  day 
an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  in  the 
fifty-eight  years  since  their  publication 
have  had  a  circulation  far  surpassing 
the  works  of  any  writer  of  the  same, 
or,  indeed,  we  may  say  of  any  other 
period.  The  Waverly  novels  were  writ- 
ten faster,  were  better  paid,  sold  faster, 
and  had  a  larger  circulation  than  the 
works  of  any  other  individual  author  in 
the  world.  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  one 
of  the  least  popular  of  these  novels,  was 
published  on  the  30th  of  May.  Hurst 
&  Co.,  London  booksellers,  sold  on  the 
31st  of  May,  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  half-past  ten,  seven  thousand  copies, 
which,  at  two  guineas  a  copy,  would 
bring  $80,000. 
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When  we  remember  that  in  the  same 
year  James  Ballantjne  printed  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  copies  of  Scott's 
works,  that  these  works  were  in  such 
demand  that  even  in  London  streets  the 
people  read  eagerly  as  they  walked  along ; 
and  that  "Le  Sieur  Valtere  Skote"  was 
regarded  even  by  Hungarian  tradesmen 
as  ^^Vhamme  le  plus  celibre  en  Eu- 
rope ^^^  that  translators  and  printers  in 
Paris  and  Leipsic  were  busy  upon  his 
works,  which  were  eiigerly  read  on  the 
extreme  boundaries  of  even  Turkish  civi- 
lization, we  may  well  express  surprise. 

Scott's  life  was  one  of  intense  industry. 
He  wrote  and  edited  about  250  volumes, 
besides  contributing  largely  to  the  various 
Magazines  and  Reviews  of  the  day.  In 
fertility  of  invention,  picturesc|ue  and 
graphic  description  of  scenery  and  inci- 
dent, he  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  cotem- 
poraries.  His  memory  was  of  peculiar 
tenacity,  and  afforded  rich  materials  to 
his  exuberant  fancy. 

With  poetic  eye  he  seizes  upon  the 
striking  and  the  picturesque  in  nature, 
and  &ithfully  transfers  the  living  picture 
to  his  page.  In  description,  his  whole 
soul  is  in  harmony  with  all  nature,  but 
especially  with  the  bold  and  ru^ed 
mountain  scenery  of  his  beloved  Scotland. 
His  narrative  is  vivid  and  full  of  color- 
ing; quick,  nervous  and  varied,  whilst 
occasionally  his  description  rises  even  to 
the  sublime,  and  his  poetic  fire  gleams 
out  as  prominent  in  his  novels  even  as  in 
his  "  Lady  of  The  Lake."  Full  of  gaiety, 
light-hearted  and  affectionate,  he  still 
holds  almost  as  high  a  place  as  Burns  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  in- 
terest which  now  the  great  reading  public 
takes  in  the  Waverly  novels  is  not  on 
account  of  any  peculiarly  startling  com- 
bination of  incidents,  but  is  rather  owing 
to  the  beauty  of  his  characters  and  the 
amount  of  human  nature  and  generous 
emotion  with  which  he  endows  his  he- 
roines and  heroes. 

The  popular  novelists  of  the  present 
day  are,  almost  without  exception,  those 
who  pander  to  the  popular  taste  for  ex- 
citement, and  fill  their  books  with  impos- 
sible crimes  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  detection.     Scott,  however,  has  his 


seat  in  the  deeper  feelings  of  our  nature. 
He  has  obtained  in  our  hearts  the  posi- 
tion due  to  one  who  has  closely  observed 
the  virtues,  the  faults,  and  the  foibles  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  narrated  them  with 
sympathy  and  indulgence. 

Yet  we  have  somewhat  of  a  quarrel 
with  Se^tt.  In  politics  and  religion  he 
is  too  intolerant  and  bigoted.  \N^e  fre- 
quently find  him  making  a  mock  of  all 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  of  thought  and 
action.  No  Scotchman,  except  perhaps 
William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun,  has  dis- 
played the  same  strong  Tory  prejudices, 
the  same  anti-Scotch  and  Jacobite  feel- 
ings. 

Both  these  authors,  with  avowed  hos- 
tility to  the  Covenanters  and  love  for  the 
Tories,  their  persecutors,  make  the  bloody 
Claverhouse  a  hero,  and  foully  misrepre- 
sent the  brave  Presbyterians,  who,  while 
contending  for  the  faith  against  Dundee 
and  his  profligate  followers,  made  for 
themselves  and  for  Scotland  a  name  which 
the  world  will  not  readily  let  die.  Scot- 
land largely  owes  ita  position  to-day  to 
Presbyterianism ;  aye  more,  Scott  himself 
had  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  Cove- 
nanters, whom  in  his  "Old  Mortality"' 
he  delights  to  ridicule.  "Nobody  who 
knows  Scott  and  Scotland,"  says  Thomas 
Carlyle,  "can  doubt  Presbyterianism  too 
had  a  vast  share  in  the  forming  of  him. 
A  country  where  the  whole  people  is,  or 
even  once  has  been  laid  hold  of,  filled 
to  the  heart  with  one  religious  idea,  h:ts 
made  a  step  from  which  it  cannot  retro- 
grade. .  .  There  is  an  inspiration  in  such 
a  people,  one  may  say  in  a  more  special 
sense,  *the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  underatanding.'  Honor  to 
all  the  brave  and  the  true;  everlasting 
honor  to  the  brave  old  Knox,  one  of  the 
truest  of  the  true.  .  .  The  Scotch  national 
character  originates  in  many  circum- 
stances; fii*st  of  all  in  the  Saxon  stuff 
there  was  to  work  on ;  but  next  and  be- 
yond all  else,  except  that,  in  the  Presby- 
terian gospel  of  John  Knox.  Let  Scott 
thank  John  Knox,  for  he  owed  him 
much,  little  as  he  dreamed  of  debt  in 
that  quarter." 

In  "Old  Mortality,"  probably  Scott 
appears  to  us  in  a  more  disadvant:)getus 
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light  than  in  any  other  of  his  works,  for 
though  it  is  like  all  his  other  writings,  of 
great  talent  and  originality,  yet  its  pages 
are  too  frequently  defiled  hy  irreverent 
and  jocular  use  of  Scripture  texts,  by 
representing,  or  at  least  insinuating,  that 
the  men  who,  in  the  face  of  bitter  perse- 
cution, defended  religious  liberty  in  Scot- 
land were  not  only  ignorant  fanatics,  but 
even  arrant  hypocrites. 

Were  it  not  so  painiiil,  it  would  be 
ludicrous  to  observe  the  pathos  with 
which  Scott,  after  sitting  down  to  open 
up  the  old  sore  which  had  been  rankling 
in  the  Scottish  breast,  and  intending 
almost  avowedly  to  represent  the  conflict 
in  a  one-sided  party  spirit,  concludes  the 
preliminary  chapter  of  *'01d  Mortality" 
by  the  exhortation, 

"  0,  rake  not  up  the  aslies  of  our  fathers ; 
Implacable  resentment  was  their  crime, 
And  grievous  has  their  expiation  been." 

This  sounds  the  more  strangely,  as  in 
the  foregoing  page  he  has  complained 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  get  any 
information  among  the  Presbyterians,  ex- 
cept from  such  as  "by  the  kindness  of 
their  landlords,  (and  persecutors,)  or 
otherwise,  have  been  able  during  the  late 
general  change  of  property  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  grazings  on  which  their 
grandsires  fed  their  flocks  and  herds." 
"  I  must  confess,""  he  adds,  'Hhat  of  late 
days  I  have  found  this  a  limited  source 
of  information." 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Soott, 
though  throughout  life  a  devoted  adhe- 
rent of  the  Tories,  which  were  descended 
from  the  old  Papist  party,  saw  partially 
before  many  years  the  injustice  of  this 
tale,  for  though  sometimes  inclined  to 
chuckle  with  satisfaction  over  his  success, 
much  as  Johnston  did  when  speaking  of 
his  reports  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
'•I  took  good  care  not  to  let  the  Whig 
dogs  get  the  best  of  it" — we  find  in 
his  notes  to  Old  Mortality,  written  at  a 
later  period :  "  The  author  does  not  by  any 
means  desire  that  Poundtext  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  just  representative  of  moder- 
ate Presbyterians,  amongst  whom  were 
many  ministers  whose  courage  was  equal 

their  good  sense  and  sound  views  of 


religion.  Were  he  to  write  the  tale 
anew,  he  would  probably  endeavor  to  give 
the  character  a  higher  turn,"  We  are 
glad  of  this  apology,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
as  Scott  does  not  profess  to  teach  strict 
historical  truth,  perhaps  we  are  asking 
too  much  from  the  novelist,  when  we  say 
that  he  should  not  allow  even  his  love  of 
effect  to  color  the  plain  unvarnished 
truth. 

But  on  this  we  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist,— when  the  novelist  so  far  for^f»es 
his  aim  for  rhetorical  and  pictorial  effect 
as  to  teach  history,  or  implicitly  advocate 
the  principles  of  any  party,  he  shall  then 
exercise  his  powers  of  sifting  evidence, 
evince  a  love  of  fairness,  and  shun  the 
lying  arts  of  the  paltry  politician  and  the 
partizan  demagogue. 

The  insurgent  Presbyterians  of  the 
Covenant  in  1666,  although  they  had 
their  faults,  were  pious,  brave,  deter- 
mined, and  conscientious;  earnest  in  suf- 
fering and  in  effort  against  tyranny,  in 
support  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
that  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which 
they  bought  by  their  blood,  and  which 
we  inherit. 

For  Graeme  of  Claverhouse,  the  no- 
torious Viscount  Dundee,  Scott  and  the 
party  of  which  he  is  a  representative 
have  a  most  foolish  fondness ;  they  are  of 
opinion  that  history  speaks  falsely  when 
it  describes  him  as  bloodthirsty  and  licen- 
tious, a  ruffian  desperado. 

In  1807,  long  before  the  publication  of 
"  The  Antiquary,"  Soott  wrote  to  Southey 
thus: 

"As  for  my  good  friend  Dundee,  I 
cannot  admit  his  culpability  to  the  extent 
you  allege;  and  it  is  scandalous  in  the 
"Sunday  Bard"  to  join  in  the  condemna- 
tion, and  yet  come  of  a  noble  Grseme. 
I  admit  he  was  tant  80it  peu  savage^  but 
he  was  a  noble  savage,  and  the  beastly 
Covenanters  against  whom  he  acted 
hardly  had  any  claim  to  be  called  men, 
unless  what  was  founded  upon  their  walk- 
ing upon  their  hind  feet.  You  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  perfidy,  cruelty  and 
stupidity  of  these  people." — This  is  a 
statement  which,  from  its  tone  of  au- 
thority, would  seem  to  have  good  histori- 
cal grounds,  but  the  effect  is  spoiled  by 
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what  immediately  follows :  "  But  I  admit 
I  had  many  Cavalier  prejudices  instilled 
into  me,  as  my  ancestor  was  a  Killiecran- 
kie  man." 

In  the  article  written  by  Scott  himself, 
revieuxing  hi$  own  novels,  in  the  Quarter- 
ly  Review  of  1817,  in  his  endeavors  to 
answer  the  statements  in  McCrie's  *^  Life 
of  Knox"  directly  contradictory  to  some 
of  his  own,  he  is  totally  unable  to  invali- 
date the  testimony  of  the  good  divine,  and 
admits  McCrie^s  authorities  for  all  his 
statements  to  be  unexceptionable.  He 
does  not  in  this  article  defend  Claver- 
liouse  from  the  serious  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  him,  but  merely 
satisfies  himself  with  retaliating  and  as- 
serting that  the  opposing  party  was  as 
guilty  as  he.  Yet  he  intimates  that  his 
characters  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
typical  of  the  Covenanters,  but  rather  of 
one  section,  and  that  section  the  most 
fanatical  and  ignorant. 

The  large  body  of  Presbyterians,  both 
clergy  and  people,  were  far  from  joining 
in  the  extravagances  of  these  ignorant 
countryfolk,  whose  conduct,  if  not  de- 
fensible, was  perhaps  excusable  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigorous  ferocity  of  the  per- 
secutors. A  few  paragraphs  above  we 
spoke  of  the  blameworthy  manner  in 
which  Scott  introduces  ludicrous  allu- 
sions to  Scripture  and  to  religious  topics. 
The  following  extract  (with  which  we 
conclude),  which  is  copied  almost  ver- 
batim by  Scott  from  Daniel  Defoe's 
"History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
and  put  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters, 
will  give  a  slight  indication  of  our  mean- 

A   Presbyterian  family .  is  dbturbed 


while  at  dinner  by  the  visit  of  a  body  of 
troopers,  who  propose  the  king's  health. 
"  *  Well,'  said  Bothwell,  *have  ye  all 
drank  the  toast?  What  is  that  old  wife 
about?  Give  her  a  glass  of  brandy. 
She  shall  drink  the   king's  health,  by 

• 

"  *  If  your  honor  pleases,*  said  Cuddie 
with  great  stolidity  of  aspect,  *  this  is  my 
mither,  sir,  and  she  is  as  deaf  as  Corra- 
linn ;  we  canna  make  her  hear  day  nor 
door,  but  if  your  honor  pleases,  I'm 
ready  to  drink  the  king's  health  for  her 
in  as  many  glasses  of  brandy  as  ye  think 
necessary.' 

"  *  I  dare  swear  you  are,'  answered 
Bothwell.  '  You  look  like  a  fellow  that 
would  stick  to  brandy.  Help  thyself, 
man.  Fill  round  once  more.  Here's  to 
our  noble  commander,  Colonel  Graham 

of  Claverhouse.     What is  the  old 

woman  groaning  for?  She  looks  as  very 
a  Whig  as  ever  sat  on  a  hillside.  Do 
you  renounce  the  covenant,  good  woman?' 

"  *  Whilk  covenant  is  your  honor 
meaning?  Is  it  the  covenant  of  works 
or  the  covenant  of  grace?'  said  Cuddie, 
interposing. 

"^Any  covenant;  all  covenants  that 
ever  were  hatched,'  answered  the  trooper. 

" '  Mither,'  said  Cuddie,  affecting  to 
speak  as  to  a  deaf  person,  ^  the  gentleman 
wants  to  ken  if  ye  will  renounce  the 
covenant  of  works.' 

^^^With  all  my  heart,  Cuddie,*  said 
Manse,  ^  and  pray  that  my  feet  may  be 
delivered  from  the  snare  thereof.' 

"  '  Come,'  said  Bothwell,  ^  the  old  dame 
has  come  more  frankly  than  I  expected. 
Another  cup  round,  and  then  we'll  pro- 
ceed to  business.'  " 


"UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  THY  WING." 


The  daylight's  golden  glow  is  gone. 
And  night's  dim  shades  are  stealing  on ; 
With  folded  hands  and  weary  head, 
I  lay  me  on  my  peaceful  bed. 
Secure  from  every  hurtful  thing, 
"  Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 


Dark  waves  of  sorrow  round  me  roll. 
They  wound  my  breast  and  pierce  my  soul, 
And  not  one  silvery  gleam  I  see — 
No  cheering  voice  to  comfort  me; 
Yet  hope  within  my  heart  doth  sing, 
"  Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 
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B7   LYDIA  WABITEB. 


THE  reign  of  the  Eighth  Henry  was 
a  strange  era  in  the  history  of  The 
Book,  evidencing,  perhaps,  above  all 
other  modem  days,  the  everlasting  life  of 
Truth.  If  the  Bible  were  not  immortal, 
it  surely  would  have  perished  th^n. 

One  Sunday  in  February,  1526,  the 
great  Wolsey  sat  in  old  St.  Paul's, 
under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold.  His 
robe  was  purple;  scarlet  gloves  blazed 
on  his  hands,  and  golden  shoes  glit- 
tered on  his  feet.  A  magnificent  array 
of  gowned-priests  in  satin  and  dam- 
ask encircled  his  throne;  and  the  gray 
head  of  old  Bishop  Fisher— "-soon  to  roll 
bloody  on  a  scaffold — ^appeared  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  place.  Below  that  pulpit 
stood  rows  of  baskets,  piled  high  with 
books,  the  plunder  of  London  and  the 
University  towns.  These  were  Tyndale's 
Testaments,  ferretted  out  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  cardinal,  who  had  swept  every 
cranny  in  search  of  the  hated  thing. 
None  there  fresh  from  the  printer's  hand 
— all  well-thumbed  volumes,  scored  with 
many  a  loving  mark,  and  parted  from 
with  many  bitter  tears!  Outside  the 
gate,  before  the  great  cross,  burned  a 
fire,  hungering  and  leaping  for  its  prey, 
like  a  fierce  wild  beast.  On  that  day  no 
blood  slaked  its  ceaseless  thirst,  no 
crackling  flesh  fed  its  ravenous  maw. 
This  was  to  be  but  a  prelude  to  the  grand 
performance  of  later  days.  Bibles  only 
were  to  burn ;  not  Bible-readers. 

When  the  sermon  was  over,  men,  who 
loved  to  read  these  books,  were  forced, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  throw 
the  precious  volumes  into  the  flames, 
while  the  cardinal  and  his  prelates  stood 
looking  at  the  pleasant  show,  until  the 
last  sparks  died  out  in  the  great  heaps  of 
tinder;  and  then  the  gorgeous  crowd 
went  home  to  supper,  rejoicing  in  their 
work  of  destruction.  Poor  misguided 
men  I  to  think  that  the  burning  of  a  few 
shreds  of  paper,  and  scraps  of  leather, 
could  destroy  the  words  of  eternal  Truth  I 


Scenes  like  this  occurred  more  than 
once  at  St.  Paul's  Cross;  yet  the  Bible 
lived,  was  revised  and  translated  with 
more  untiring  industry  than  ever.  Fif- 
teen years  after  the  burning  thus  de- 
scribed, and  five  years  after  the  body  of 
Tyndale  had  perished  like  his  books  in 
the  flames,  a  royal  order  was  issued,  com- 
manding a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  where  the  people  might 
read  and  hear  it  freely.  Gladly  was  the 
boon  welcomed.  In  1541,  young  and 
old  flocked  in  crowds  to  drink  of  the  now 
unsealed  fountain  of  life.  Then  was 
often  beheld,  within  the  gray  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's,  a  scene  which  that  distin- 
guished artist,  George  Harvey,  Esq.,  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  has  made 
the  subject  of  a  noble  picture. 

The  Great  Bible,  chained  to  one  of  the 
solid  pillars  which  upheld  the  arches  of 
the  massive  roof,  lay  open  upon  a  desk. 
Before  it  stood  a  reader,  chosen  for  his 
clear  voice  and  fluent  elocution,  and  as 
leaf  after  leaf  was  turned,  the  breathless 
hush  of  the  listening  crowd  grew  deeper. 
Gray-headed  old  men  and  beautiftil 
women,  mothers  with  their  children  be- 
side them,  and  maidens  in  the  young 
dawn  of  womanhood;  merchants  from 
their  stalls,  and  courtiers  from  the  pal- 
ace ;  beggary  and  disease  crowding  from 
the  fetid  alleys,  all  stood  still  to  hear; 
while,  in  the  dim  back-ground,  men,  who, 
if  they  had  dared,  would  have  torn  the 
sacred  Book  to  tatters  and  trampled  it  in 
the  dust,  looked  sourly  on. 

This  dear  privilege  of  hearing  the  Bible 
at  church,  or  reading  it  at  home,  so  much 
prized  by  the  English  people  then,  was 
snatched  from  them  again  by  their  cruel 
and  fickle  king.  But  in  1547  the  tyrant 
died,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  gentle 
boy  Edward,  Bible-reading  was  restored. 
Under  Elizabeth  the  Bible  was  finally 
established  as  the  great  standard  of  our 
national  faith.  Two  editions,  appearing 
before  that  translation   which  we  use, 
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may  be  noticed;  the  Geneva  Bible,  so 
dear  to  the  Puritans,  finished  in  1560, 
by  Miles  Coverdale  and  other  exiles,  who 
were  driven  from  England  by  the  flames 
of  persecution ;  and  the  Bishop's  Bible 
of  1568,  a  translation  superintended  by 
Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  aided  by  the  first  scholars 
of  that  learned  age. 

Then  comes  the  translation  which  we 
still  use,  and  to  which  most  of  us  cling 
with  unchanging  love,  in  spite  of  the  oc- 
casional little  flaws  which  the  light  of 
modem  learning  has  discovered. 

How  tamely  and  how  coldly  the  words 
of  that  Book,  entwined  as  they  are  with 
the  memory  of  earliest  childhood,  would 
fall  upon  our  ear  if  rendered  into  the 
English  in  which  we  speak  our  common 
words,  and  read  our  common  books ! 

Within  an  oaken  panelled  and  tapes- 
tried room  of  that  splendid  palace  which 
Wolsey  built  at  Hampton  by  the  Thames, 
King  James  the  First,  the  most  pedantic 
of  our  English  monarchs,  sat  enthroned 
among  an  assembly  of  divines,  who  were 
met  in  conference  upon  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom.  It  was  then  little 
more  than  nine  months  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  and  in  the 
year  1604,  January  14th,  when  he  took 
his  seat,  resolved  to  teach  the  Puritan 
doctors  that  in  him  they  had  to  deal  with 
the  prince  of  logicians  and  master  of 
theology.  There  were  present  to  back 
the  wisdom  of  the  British  Solomon,  and 
applaud  his  eloquence,  some  twenty 
bishops  and  high  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  many  courtiers;  while,  to  speak  in 
the  cause  of  needed  change  there  were 
only  four — ^two  doctors  from  Oxford,  and 
two  from  Cambridge.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  describe  how,  during  the 
three  days  of  the  conference,  amid  the 
titters  of  the  courtiers  and  the  gratified 
smiles  of  the  clergy,  the  conceited  king 
called  the  Puritan  doctors  "dunces  fit 
to  be  whipped,"  and  indulged  in  other 
similar  flights  of  his  peculiar  rude  and 
disgraceful  style  of  oratory.  The  scene, 
ridiculous  in  most  respects,  is  memorable 
to  us,  because  it  led  to  the  publication  of 
our  English  Bible.     During  one  of  the 


pauses  of  the  fusilade,  when  the  royal 
orator  was  out  of  breath.  Dr.  Reynolds 
proposed  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  James  saw  fit,  by-and-by,  to  yield  his 
gracious  consent. 

Fifty-four  scholars  were  appointed  to 
the  great  work,  but  only  forty-seven  of 
these  actually  engaged  in  the  translation. 
Taking  the  Bishop's  Bible  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  version,  they  set  to  their  task 
in  divisions,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Westminster  being  the  centres  of  their 
labor;  and,  often  meeting  to  compare 
notes  and  correct  one  another's  manu- 
scripts, they  completed  their  translation 
in  about  three  years.  Our  Bible  was 
therefore  published,  with  a  dedication  to 
King  James,  in  the  year  1611. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  some  talk 
of  a  new  translation.  No  doubt  a  revival, 
by  which  manifest  misprints  or  inaccu- 
racies in  translation  might  be  remedied, 
would  be  a  good  thing;  but  a  completely 
new  translation  would  so  utterly  destroy 
those  solemn  associations  which,  rooted 
in  every  heart,  are  twined,  closer  than 
the  ivy  around  its  elm-tree,  about  the 
antique  English  of  our  Bibles,  that  to 
attempt  it  would  be  dangerous  and  wrong. 
During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Puritans 
in  Cromwell's  day,  the  same  scheme  was 
mooted,  for  the  Puritans  long  preferred 
the  Geneva  Bible  to  that  of  King  James ; 
but  on  the  proposal  being  laid  before  the 
leading  scholars  of  that  time,  they  pro- 
nounced the  translation  of  1611  the 
"best  of  any  in  the  world;"  and  so  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

Hallam  reminds  us  that,  even  in  the 
days  of  King  James,  the  language  of  this 
translation  was  older  than  the  prevailing 
speech.  This  great  critic  remarks :  "  It 
may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  a  better 
English,  but  it  is  not  the  English  of 
Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon,  as  any  one 
may  easily  perceive.  It  abounds,  in  fact, 
especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
obisolete  phraseology  and  with  single 
words  long  since  abandoned,  or  retained 
in  provincial  use." 

This  may  all  be  true;  yet  in  the  face 
of  Hallam' s  implied  disparagement,  we 
hold,  with  scores  of  better  judges,  that 
the  English  of  the  Bible  is  unequalled 
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in  the  fiill  range  of  our  literature. 
Whether  we  take  the  subtle  argument 
of  PauFs  Epistles,  the  sublime  poetry  of 
Job  and  the  Psalms,  the  beautiful  imagery 
of  the  Parables,  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  Gospels,  the  magnificent  eloquence  of 
Isaiah,  or  the  dear  histories  of  Moses 


and  Samuel,  but  one  impression  deepens 
as  we  read  and  remains  as  we  dose  the 
volume, — ^that  without  regard  to  its  infi- 
nite greatness  as  the  written  word  of 
God,  taken  simply  as  a  literary  work, 
there  is  no  English  book  like  our  Cng- 
lish  Bible. 


**SIC  TRANSIT  GLORIA  MUNDI." 


"Concurritur:  horse      . 
Aut  cita  mors  venit,  aat  victoria  ladta." — Horace  Sat.^  lib.  i. 

LIKE  dewdrops  sparkling  o'er  the  spray, 
Like  an  iris  o'er  a  fountain. 
Like  frost-work  'neath  the  sun's  bright  ray. 

Like  snow-wreaths  on  a  mountain ; 
So  perish  all  the  joys  we  seek, 
DO  pleasures  one  by  one  die. 
So  fades  the  rose  on  beauty's  che6k : 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundiJ'^ 

The  victor  suddenly  quails  just  now. 

In  the  glow  of  his  pride  and  splendor; 
And  the  wreath's  still  green  on  his  haughty  brow 

When  Death's  angel  cries,  "  Surrender !" 
What  availed  it  whether  to  him  there  came 

^^Aut  cita  mors,  aut  victoria" 
On  the  battle-field,  since  the  doom's  the  same? 

"  Sic  transit  mundi  gloria!" 

Alas  for  the  hope  that  with  boyhood  dwells  I 

Alas  for  the  heart  that  plans  it  I 
Like  a  dream  which  the  morning  light  dispels, 

"  Sic  gloria  mundi  transit" 
For  the  end  of  all  lovely  things  is  quick — 

By  a  swifter  process  none  die — 
"  Heu,  gloria  mundi  transit  sic. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!" 

Like  the  sun  that  shines  with  undying  light 

On  a  rock  no  waves  may  shiver, 
Like  the  stars  that  bejewel  the  brow  of  night, 

And  beam  on  a  ceaseless  river. 
So  bums  the  flame  of  a  heavenly  hope, 

And  the  storm  of  fate  but  fans  it — 
Which  alone  with  the  darkness  of  death  may  oope; 

"  Nbn  ccdi  gloria  transit !" 

Charles  J.  Dunphie,  in  Belgravia, 
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EGOTISM  VERSUS  SBLF  KNOWLEDGE. 


BY  EEV.   ARTHUR  T.   PIERSOlff. 


FEW  things  are  more  yague  to  most 
minds  than  the  word  ^^ egotism/' 
or  the  trait  of  character  for  which  it 
stands.  The  fact  that  the  name  finds  its 
root  in  the  Latin  "^o/'  proves  that, 
primarily,  it  means  the  too  frequent  or 
prominent  use  of  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun, whether  from  the  silly  conceit  of  a 
Don  Quixote,  or  from  the  lofty  arrogance 
of  a  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  inflamed  the 
anger  of  his  monarch  hy  writing  ^'£00 
et  Mem  Rex"  Etymologically,  ^tism 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  I-tism.  But  if 
one  be  an  ^otist — ^that  monster  of  human 
lolly  at  whom  everj  "  humble  individual" 
points  the  mocking  finger  of  scorn — ^mere- 
ly because  he  conjugates  his  verbs  in  the 
first  person,  St.  Paul  was  the  chief  of  the 
Egotists,  and  all  kings,  witnesses,  and 
modem  editors  are  in  the  "apostolic  suc- 
cession.'' 

Leaving  this  merely  etymological  sense 
as  inadequate,  suppose  we  accept  the 
common  definition,  which  makes  ^otism 
much  speaking  or  writing  of  one's  self 
That  this  is  often  the  index  of  a  most 
"wonderful  vanity,"  no  one  will  doubt 
who  is  familiar  with  the  character  of 
Cicero,  whose  silver  tongue  or  golden 
pen  never  moved  more  melodiously  or 
tirelessly  than  when  he  was  discoursing 
of  his  own  virtues.  Yet  is  not  this, 
often,  nothing  more  than  the  fault  of 
frankness — of  the  ingenuous,  unsuspect- 
ing nature  that  thinks  not  of  the  risk  of 
misconstruction?  Are  there  not  many 
to  whom  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  an 
all-absorbing  I-dol,  who  are  too  prudent 
to  "  hang  their  heart  upon  their  sleeve, 
for  daws  to  peck  at"  ?  Duplicity  hides, 
quite  as  often  as  simplicity  reveals,  an 
inordinate  self-esteem. 

But,  more  than  this,  as  the  deadliest 
diseases  have  often  no  outward  sign,  and 
the  most  fatal  injuries  leave  often  no  out- 
ward scar,  so  the  grossest  vanity  may 
have  DO  word  of  self-praise.     It  may 


manifest  itself  only  in  being  a  good  lis- 
tener— through  the  open  ear  rather  than 
the  open  mouth.  What  egotism  can  be 
more  offensive  than  that  which  Richard- 
son, the  novelist,  showed  in  his  fondness 
for  flattery,  surrounding  himself  with  a 
group  of  silly  women,  whose  office  it  was 
to  anoint  him  with  the  "oil  of  lauda- 
tion"? Johnson  said  to  an  admiring 
female  who  attempted  once  to  chant  his 
praises  in  his  ear,  "  Have  you  got  through? 
Fiddle  de  dee,  my  dear  I" 

With  nothing  is  egotism  more  fre- 
quently and  unjustly  confused  than  with 
self-knowledge,  or  the  self-confidence 
which  it  begets.  Solon  was  the  author 
of  that  famous  motto  upon  the  walls  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi :  "  Know 
thyself!"  That  maxim  alone  crowns  him 
a  sage.  One  of  the  ripest  fruits  of 
thorough  training  is  a  knowledge  of  one's 
capacities ;  and  in  that  fruit  lie  the  seeds 
of  sure  success.  What  can  help  us  to 
real  power,  more  than  to  find  out  the 
elements  of  power  within  us,  and  how  to 
break  them  to  the  reign  of  intelligent 
control,  train  them  to  good  service,  and 
yoke  them  to  the  royal  chariot  of  influ- 
ence? 

Every  man  ought  to  know  what  work 
or  sphere  he  best  fits,  so  that  when  op- 
portunities offer  he  may  profitably  invest 
his  capital  of  manhood.  God,  who  gave 
us  powers,  means  that  we  shall  study  to 
know  them.  What  life-blunders  come 
from  not  knowing  ourselves.  We  over- 
rate our  abilities,  and  attempt  more  than 
we  can  accomplish ;  or  as  often,  perhaps, 
we  underrate  our  abilities,  and  might 
accomplish  more  than  we  dare  attempt. 
In  either  case,  life  loses  power.  He  who 
might  wield  the  pen  only  guides  the 
plough;  or  the  "shoemaker  goes  beyond 
his  last,"  and  vainly  tries  to  rival  Apelles. 

When  a  life-work  presents  itself,  we 
ought  to  know  whether  or  not  we  can 
work  out  our  best  results  in  that  sphere. 
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Upon  the  tablets  of  our  being  God  has 
graven  certain  mystic  characters,  which 
must  be  deciphered:  to  him  who  rightly 
reads  them,  they  prove  hieroglyphics  of 
destiny,  telling  the  secrets  of  success. 
And  the  only  Champollion  who  is  com- 
petent to  interpret  them  is  a  true  self- 
knowledge.  There  was  deep  significance, 
therefore,  in  that  other  inscription  over 
the  Delphic  portal:  ** Without  the  de- 
scent into  the  hell  of  self-knowledge, 
there  is  no  ascent  into  heaven" — the 
heaven  of  self-improvement.  Socrates 
said  his  was  a  negative  work :  to  bring 
men  from  ignorance,  unconscious,  to  igno- 
rance, conscious.  But  the  knowledge  of 
what  we  lack  is  the  first  steps  toward 
the  supply ;  and  the  same  honest  intro- 
spection which  discovers  our  weakness 
also  discloses  our  strength.  On  every 
account,  then,  he  who  aspires  to  real  cul- 
ture and  usefulness  will  seek  self-know- 
ledge. 

"  But,"  says  our  gentle  reader, "  it  is  not 
self-knowledge,  but  self-confidence,  that  is 
offensive  and  egotistic."  We  reply,  that 
self-knowledge  naturally  does  and  should 
beget  self-assurance.  Of  what  use  to  a  man 
to  know  his  powers,  if  he  does  not  with  more 
confidence,  approach  his  chosen  work? 
To  overestimate  one's  abilities  may  savor 
of  egotism ;  but  that  is  rather  self-conceit 
than  self-knowledge;  and  intellectual  as 
well  as  spiritual  laws  forbid  us  "  to  think 
of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought 
to  think."  To  make  a  silly  boast  of  real 
or  fancied  powers  is  still  worse ;  it  is  the 
climax  of  vanity  and  folly.  Even  if  the 
faithful  study  of  yourself  reveals  native 
gifts  of  a  high  oider,  you  need  not  imi- 
tate the  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who 
always  tipped  his  hat  and  made  an  obse- 
quious bow,  whenever  he  mentioned  his 
own  name.  Nor  need  you  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Margaret  Fuller  who  said :  ^*  I 
now  know  all  the  people  in  America 
worth  knowing,  and  I  have  found  no 
intellect  comparable  with  my  oionT^ 
Beally  one  would  think  she  must  claim 
close  relationship  with  Buffon,  who  played 
the  buffoon  in  saying  that  these  modem 
times  had  produced  only  five  men  of  great 
genius:  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  himself.     Baron,  the  Grar- 


rick  of  the  French  stage,  who  rendered 
equally  well  Racine's  tragedies  and  Mo- 
Here's  comedies,  was  yet  weak  enough  to 
declare  that  while  a  Cassar  might  be  pro- 
duced once  in  a  century,  a  Baron  did  not 
appear  more  than  once  in  a  millennium ! 
And  even  Hunter,  who  made  the  most 
brilliant  surgical  discovery  of  the  last 
century,  said:  "When  I  am  dead,  you 
will  not  meet  another  John  Hunter !" 

Foolish  as  is  such  boastful  self-absorp- 
tion, there  is  a  oeitain  degree  of  self-con- 
fidence, which  is  the  basis  of  all  suc- 
cessful work.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  modem  American  painters  is  also  one 
of  the  most  modest  of  men.  Yet  beneath 
that  unpretending  mien,  there  lies  a  true 
self-reliance,  else  had  we  never  seen  the 
crystal  cascades  of  El  Colorado,  and  the 
soaring  domes  of  the  Yo  Semite,  touched 
with  glory  under  his  marvellous  handling 
of  light.  If  egotism  be  synonymous 
with  self-confidence,  every  successful  man 
is  an  egotist,  for  he  dares  to  attempt  what 
hundreds  have  failed  to  accomplish,  and 
ventures  to  compete  with  real  ability  and 
skill.  Daniel  Webster  felt  himself  equal 
to  the  task  of  replying  to  Hayne,  in  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
critical  audiences  ever  gathered  in  the 
Senate  chamber.  Did  that  make  him  an 
egotist?  No;  yet  it  took  great  self- 
knowledge  and  great  self-reliance  to  give 
nerve  and  inspiration  for  such  a  Hercu- 
lean labor.  And  so  is  it  with  every  man 
who,  in  science,  art,  invention,  discovery 
or  letters,  deserves  a  true  fame.  A  few 
perhaps  stumble  on  success ;  but  in  almost 
every  case,  we  succeed  only  by  daring  to 
think  that  we  can  do  what,  as  human 
failure  shows,  needs  ability  of  a  high 
order.  There  is  at  least  a  partial  basis  of 
trath  for  the  saying  that  others  estimate 
us  pretty  much  as  we  estimate  ourselves. 

The  &rther  we  carry  our  analysis  the 
more  are  we  satisfied  that  what  is  really 
so  distasteful  in  what  is  called  egotism, 
is  not  self-knowledge,  self-appreciation  or 
self-reliance,  but  rather  sel/'absorption 
and  self-praise, ' 

Egotism,  then,  is  simply  vanity,  mak- 
ing itself  conspicuous  and  so  ridiculous. 
True  worth  is  not  egotistic ;  though  solid 
worth  may  be  attended  with  the  weakness 
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of  vanity;  the  weakness,  not  the  worth 
is  responsible  for  the  egotism.  When  the 
oommanders  of  the  allied  fleets  made 
their  respective  lists  of  the  heroes  of  the 
battle  of  SalamiS)  each  put  his  own  name 
first  for  valor  and  skill;  while  all  oon- 
oided  Themistodes,  the  real  hero,  the 
second  place.  That  was  egotism !  They 
looked  at  themselves  through  a  telescope, 
magnifying  their  own  importance,  and 
inverted  the  telescope  when  they  looked 
at  Themistodes.  They  remind  us  of  the 
proud,  insipid  fop,  strutting  along  with 
unspeakable  airs  of  lordliness,  whom  a 
wag  overtook  with  the  startling  inquiry: 
"  I  say.  Mister,  are  you  anybody  in  per- 
tikv{ar .?"  Like  Mr.  Weller,  they  "  spells 
it  vid  a  tr^'."  Some  one  defines  fashion : 
^*  ignorance  and  vulgarity  seeking  noto- 
riety !"  With  a  little  softening  of  terms, 
the  definition  might  do  for  egotism. 

The  root  of  this  ofifensive  growth  in  char- 
acter is  an  inordinate  8el/-conscioii»nes8, 
such  as  led  even  Wordsworth  to  remark  on 
hearing  that  Scott  was  about  to  write 
'^  Rob  Roy,"  that  he  did  not  see  what  Mr. 
Scott  coidd  have  to  add  upon  a  subject 
which  he  (Wordsworth)  had  made  fa- 
mous by  his  verses  1  Prominence  is  given 
to  the  ''•  ego"  in  speech  and  act,  because 
it  holds  the  throne  in  the  inner  court. 
Thought  is  supremely  upon  self,  though 
pride  and  prudence  may  put  bit  and 
bridle  upon  the  tongue,  and  check  the 
pen.  It  is  amusing  to  read  in  one  of  our 
current  periodicals,  the  frequent  letters 
upon  great  men  and  women  of  modern 
times,  in  which  the  writer  manages  inva- 
riably to  let  the  public  know  that  he  is 
''  honored  with  the  personal  acquaintance 
and  correspondence"  of  said  distinguished 
persons.  A  prominent  clergyman  of  our 
day  so  often  referred  to  his  foreign  tours 
and  large  circle  of  great  friends,  that 
**when  I  was  in  Europe,"  parsed  into  a 
by- word ;  and  another  who  removed  to  a 
western  city  found  no  excuse  for  retrac- 
ing his  steps,  except  that  he  "felt  like  a 
big  steamboat  in  a  little  pond."  These 
instances  may  illustrate  the  profound  self- 
consciousness,  whose  ripe  fruit  is  egotism. 

This  peculiarity  of  character  has  many 
forms  of  manifestation.  One  of  them  is 
the  disguise  of  humility.     It  is  to  be 


lamented  that  honorary  degrees  are  so 
common,  and  in  many  directions  so  cheap, 
that  any  value  they  ever  had  as  tributes  to 
real  worth  is  fast  being  reduced  to  noth- 
ing. But,  if  a  man  really  does  not 
want  a  title,  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
modesty  to  keep  silence,  rather  than,  by 
a  formal  declinature,  to  give  the  "  honor" 
more  publicity,  and  make  the  ^^semi- 
lunar fardals"  shine  the  brighter.  More- 
over, the  colleges  confer  a  degree,  sim- 
ply pronouncing  complimentary  judgment 
upon  a  man's  scholarship ;  it  is  the  people 
who  give  the  title,  and  if  a  man  prefers 
not  to  be  "called  Master,"  he  may,  with- 
out declining  the  "  d^ree,"  request  those 
who  apply  the  "  Doctor"  to  desist.  With- 
out being  disposed  to  judge  harshly,  we 
fear  it  is  sometimes  ^otism,  cloaked  in 
humility,  which  refuses  a  degree,  thus 
noising  abroad  what,  otherwise,  would 
scarcely  have  been  known. 

Egotism  is  sometimes  shown  in  the 
depredation  of  others,  which  indirectly 
puts  a  high  appreciation  upon  one's  self. 
Men  do  not  think  themselves  untrue  or 
untrustworthy,  and  the  expression  of  uni- 
versal distrust  and  suspicion,  stripped  of 
all  nice  phrases,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
a  declaration  of  the  speaker's  belief  that 
no  man  hut  himself  is  capable  of  a  sin- 
cere attachment  or  an  unfaltering  integ- 
rity!— a  piece  of  insufierable  egotism! 
He  who  says  "all  men  are  liars,"  must 
say  it  "in  haste,"  or  with  the  most  arro- 
gant self-conceit  and  self-admiration,  for, 
of  course,  he  excepts  "  nwf"  / 

Nothing  can  be  more  laughable  than 
the  egotism  of  ignorance.  Who  does 
not  recall  the  youthful  trials  of  James 
Watt?  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Muirheid,  sure 
that  what  she  did  not  know  was  not 
worth  knowing,  looked  down  with  lofty 
pity  on  the  boyish  experiments  of  the 
young  inventor.  "  Jamie,  get  something 
to  do,  boy!  Ye  have  b^en  idle,  and 
worse  than  idle,  this  hour  and  more, 
taking  off  the  kettle  lid  and  putting  it 
on  again,  holding  a  cup  or  a  spoon  over 
the  spout  and  catching  the  steam." 
What  would  she  have  thought  had  she 
known  that  those  "idle"  experiments 
with  the  tea-kettle  were  to  suggest  those 
great  improvements  in  the  steam  engine 
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wbich  reared  for  James  Watt  one  of  the 
noblest  memorials  in  Westminster  as 
among  the  first  inventors  and  foremost 
benefactors  of  the  race !  No  egotism  is 
so  incurable  as  that  of  ignorance.  Here 
again  it  is  true  that  "  if  any  man  thinketh 
that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth 
nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know." 

Hence  the  grand  corrective  of  egotism 
is  knowledge^  for  knowledge  begets  hu- 
mility. The  more  one  knows  of  what  is 
to  be  known,  the  less  does  he  feel  that 
he  knows :  the  more  he  sees  of  what  has 
been  done,  the  less  does  he  feel  that  he 
has  done  or  can  do.  Let  studi/  of  truth 
actually  greaten  the  mind,  expand  its 
powers,  enlarge  its  scope,  increase  its  in- 
formation, and,  unless  the  evil  be  too 
deep-seated  for  any  remedy,  egotism  will 
rapidly  disappear,  or  at  least  take  the 
mild  and  modified  form  of  a  simple  self- 
reliance.  It  may  seem  strange  that  two 
things  so  different  should  be  of  kin.  Yet 
it  is  so.  For,  as  the  difference  between 
the  slimy  mud  and  the  purest  porcelain, 
the  sapphire,  opal,  or  even  diamond,  is 


one  of  mere  contiUtenxx  and  crystaGiza- 
tioriy  so  the  difference  between  the  most 
offensive  self-conceit  and  the  most  desira- 
ble self-reliance  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind.  And  this  is  proven  by 
the  confessions  of  men  whom  intellectual 
and  spiritual  knowledge  has  brought  to 
humility.  One  of  the  noblest  clergymen 
of  our  day  tells  how  a  good  old  Scotch- 
man prayed  for  him,  two  score  years  ago, 
that  the  Lord  would  ^^ prick  his  consait 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  let  the 
wind  oot  of  him  f^  and  how  suddenly  his 
inflated  self-opinion  collapsed  like  a  bal- 
loon under  that  sharp  thrust  at  his 
vanity. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  order  to  be  a 
good  temperance  lecturer,  one  must  have 
been  a  drunkard ;  and  Hume  insists  that 
he  who  would  teach  eloquence  must  teach 
it  by  example.  We  therefore  forbear 
^rther  attempt  to  elucidate  this  theme 
lest  any  degree  of  success  we  may  attain 
may  lead  to  the  inference  that  we  speak 
fix)m  experience^  or  are  teaching  by  ex- 
ample! 


GOLDEN  WORDS. 


The  palm,  stands  upright  in  a  realm 
of  sand. — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 

Ambition  and  religion  should  both  be 
in  harmony.  The  symbol  of  both  is  a 
spire. 

If  it  is  a  small  sacrifice  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  wine,  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  if  it  is  a  great  sacrifice,  do  it  for 
your  own. 

The  approaches  of  sin  are  like  the 
conduct  of  Jael;  it  brings  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish;  it  bids  high  for  the  soul. 
But  when  it  has  fascinated  the  victim, 
the  nail  and  hammer  are  behind. 


Keason  cannot  show  itself  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  forego  reasoning  on  things 
above  reason. 

The  besetting  evil  of  our  age  is  the 
temptation  to  squander  and  dilute  thought 
on  a  thousand  different  lines  of  inquiry. 
— John  Herschell, 

A  man  who  will  stab  at  another's 
reputation  by  insinuation  and  innuendo 
is  &r  worse  than  a  thief.  Goods  you 
may  replace ;  but  character  once  lost  is 
all  but  irredeemable,  and,  as  a  great 
writer  said,  '^  one  word  is  enough  to  ruin 
a  man." 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


INSECT    PROPHETS. 

BY  BEV.  BAXDEL  X 


a,  b,  Mantli  religion  ud  Iutk. 

ON  a  waim  aflernoon  in  August,  TTDole 
Samuel  went  out  to  the  woods  with 
his  net  to  capture  insects  on  the  wing,  and 
when  he  retarned,  brining  with  him  a 
few  additional  epeoimena  for  hig  cabinet, 
he  found  hi«  nieoe  and  nephew  in  his 


e,  it  Blephuli  msodlca  and  lam. 

studj  examining  his  drawings  of  foreign 
insects.  Thej  were  particnlarlj  interested 
in  the  strange  looking  insecte  which  our 
good  friend,  the  engraver,  has  reproduced, 
and  which  are  represented  in  the  cut. 
"What  carious  looking  insects!"  said 
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Mary.  "What  do  jua  call  them,  Dncle! 
Do  the;  lire  in  this  counti??  The;  don't 
look  like  butterdiea,  nor  bees,  nor  vaapa. 
They  have  long  legs  like  frrushoppera, 
and  iringt  almost  like  anake-feedera.  Bnt 
thej  are  not  graMboppers.  We  have  all 
been  waiting  till  you  would  come  back 
and  talk  lo  ue  about  tbem." 

"  Here,''  said  tlDcle  Samuel,  "  w  another 
picture  of  the  loner  insect  that  rcpresenta 
it  with  ita  wings  spread  out,  and  is  colored. 
It  is  printed  in  the  "  Katunlist'a  Library," 
in  the  first  Tolame  on  Insects.  It  will 
give  you  all  a  better  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  outline  of  the  insect." 

"  How  beautiful  I"  exclaimed  James, 
"and  what  fine  large  winga.  Its  long 
body  is  light  green,  with  rings  of  brown 
on  each  segment  of  its  abdomen.  Its  front 
wings  are  green,  bat  not  so  yellowish  as 
the  body,  and  its  hinder  wings  are  green 
before  and  pale  white  behind,  and  the 
fore  legs  are  yellowish  green,  while  the 
hind  legs  are  tiie  color  of  the  front  wings. 
Is  it  not  a  lordly  looking  insect?  And 
how  richly  ie  it  dressed  with  brightly- 
colored  garments!'' 

"  And  here,  too,  is  the  name  written 
below,  Maniit  reliffiosa.  What  do  these 
words  mean?"  asked  Henry. 

"I  can  answer  that  question,"  said 
Charlie.  "Naniis  is  a  Greek  word,  and 
means  a  prophel,  a  dirina;  one  who  fore- 
tells future  events,  and  religiota  is  a  Latin 
word,  and  means  reUgiout.  Then  the 
words  mean  a  rttigiotu  prophet.  What  a 
Mrange  name  for  a  winged  insect  1  Did 
the  people  who  gave  it  this  name  believe 
that  it  knew  all  about  future  events,  and 
that  it  vras  really  a  prophetT" 

"  A  great  many  insects  have  received 
names  from  the  people  who  first  found 
and  became  familiar  with  their 
,"  answered  Uncle  Samuel,  ''but 
ere  very  ignorant  and  snperatitioas, 
rhose  imagination  guided  them  in 
these  names  much  more  than  any 
edge  of  science.  This  is  the  reason 
his  insect  bears,  to  this  day,  the 
}f  prophet.    It  ia  not  found  in  our 


conntry,  but  in  warmer  climates,  and  was 
first  known  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Uere,  in  ancient  times,  the  people  were 
very  saperstitious,  and  seeing  this  insevt 
assume  the  attitude  of  one  in  prayer,  with 
its  knees  bent  and  its  head  raised,  they 
thought  it  was  very  devout  and  religious, 
and  the  conclusion  was  readily  reached 
that  it  must  be  a  special  favorite  of  the 
Deity,  and  knew  everything  that  would 
ever  take  place.  So  they  called  it  a  re- 
ligious diviner,  and  it  carries  its  name 
with  it  into  the  books  of  science." 

"The  Hottentots,  who  live  in  the  South 
of  Africa,  hold  a  species  of  this  insect  in 
such  high  religious  respect,  that  they  regard 
it  the  beet  of  omens  for  it  to  alight  upon 
any  one,  and  think  the  person  so  favored 
to  be  specially  blessed  of  heaven,  and  to 
be  much  more  holy  than  ordinary  men. 
And  in  the  Sonthern  provinces  of  France, 
children  who  have  lost  their  way  apply  to 
this  insect  when  they  chance  to  meet  it, 
for  the  right  direction,  and  by  lifting  up 
its  fore  leg  it  points  out  the  way,  rarely  or 
never  failing,  they  Bay,  to  point  aright. 
Our  children  have  a  diviner,  which  some 
esteem  as  equally  infallible,  in  the  famil- 
iar "Dandy  long  legs;''  but  the  greater 
intelligence  of  the  people  has  prevented  it 
from  laying  claim  to  any  special  gift  of 
prophecy.  French  girls  ore  also  said  lo 
consult  the  Mantis  in  order  lo  know  on 
what  road  their  lover  lives,  and  confide 
gready  in  the  significant  motions  of  its 
head. 

"The  inbabitanta  of  Java  sometimes 
place  two, of  these  insects  in  a  cage  to- 
gether, when  they  attack  each  other 
furiously,  much  to  the  amusement  and  en- 
tertainment of  those  who  look  on,  This, 
too,  is  a  very  common  source  of  enjoyment 
to  the  Chinese.  Among  the  legends  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  who  was  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, we  find  the  following:  '  Seeing  a 
Mantie  moving  along  in  its  solemn  way, 
holding  up  its  fore  legs,  as  in  the  act  of 
devotion,  the  saint  desired  it  lo  sing  the 
praises  of  Ood,  whereupon  the  insect  sung 
a  fine  aong  of  praise.' " 
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**  Now  I  have  not  told  you  all  these  su- 
perstitions about  the  Mantis  because  I 
want  you  to  believe  that  it  is  any  more 
religious  than  other  insects,  nor  because  it 
actually  knows  anything  about  the  future, 
but  to  show  how  much  ignorant  and  un- 
enlightened men  are  influenced  by  their 
false  notions  about  God  and  religion.  The 
attitude  of  prayer  is  assumed  by  this 
insect,  not  because  it  is  engaged  in  an  act 
of  worship,  but  because  it  can  better  catch 
its  prey  by  raising  up  and  bending  its  fore 
legs,  and  thus  holding  itself  in  readiness 
for  the  capture  of  some  unwary  fly  or  other 
insect  which  may  pass  within  its  reach. 
So  that  instead  of  being  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  of  entertaining  good  and  kind 
feelings  towards  the  whole  insect-family 
and  mankind  besides,  it  is  actually  medi- 
tating destruction,  and  seeking  to  take  the 
life  of  any  poor  unfortunate  insect-travel- 
ler that  may  chance  to  pass  near  enough 
to  be  grasped  by  it." 

'*  Yes,  I  see  in  the  picture,  it  is  holding 
a  poor  fly, between  its  legs,"  said  Mary. 
*^How  it  struggles  to  get  loose,  but  the 
insect  holds  on.  I  suppose  when  it  catches 
its  prey  it  never  releases  it  until  it  has 
feasted  on  it.  How  cruel  to  deceive  its 
fellow-insects  so  badly — to  seem  to  be  good 
and  innocent,  and  even  to  be  praying,  just 
when  it  is  waiting  its  chance  to  devour 
some  insect  I^' 

"  It  makes  me  think  of  some  men/'  said 
the  reflecting  Charlie,  "who  put  on  the 
appearance  of  great  holiness,  and  seem  to 
be  the  most  pious  of  professors,  and  yet 
are  only  waiting  their  opportunity  to  de- 
ceive some  one  by  getting  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  then  taking  advantage  of  him 
in  a  trade;  perhaps  getting  his  name  to  a 
promissory  note,  and  leaving  him  to  pay  it 
all  himself.  We  have  hypocrites  among 
men  as  well  as  among  insects.  But  I 
think  the  insect  can  be  excused  for  deceiv- 
ing its  prey,  for  it  does  not  know  it  is 
wrong,  while  man  is  very  guilty,  because 
he  knows  what  is  right,  and  deceives 
intentionally." 

**  That  is  all  very  true,  Charlie,  and  I 
15 


hope  you  will  never  8ufi*er  yourself  to  act 
like  the  Mantis,  and  get  a  reputation  for 
piety,  when  all  the  time  you  are  only  lay- 
ing your  schemes  to  make  yourself  rich  at 
other  men's  expense." 

**But,  Uncle,  what  kind  of  eggs  does 
the  Mantis  lay?"  asked  Henry,  "and 
where  does  it  lay  them  7" 

*^  They  fasten  their  eggs  on  twigs,  and 
inclose  them  in  a  kind  of  egg-shaped  case 
made  of  silk,  of  their  own  manufacture, 
and  hardened  so  as  to  appear  like  parch- 
ment. This  case  is  about  two  inches  in 
length.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  rows,  and 
the  egg-case  is  divided  by  these  rows  in  a 
furrow  lengthwise.  When  the  young  are 
ready  to  leave  their  eggs,  these  eminences 
or  ridges  on  each  side  of  this  furrow  be- 
come animated,  and  the  little  Mantes  creep 
out  of  their  egg-home,  and  run  away  as 
rapidly  as  ants.  The  young  are  long,  and 
at  first  very  small.  When  in  their  larva 
state  they  look  very  much  like  the  perfect 
insect,  but  want  the  wings^  as  you  see  in 
the  representation  of  the  larva,  just  above 
the  head  of  the  Mantis,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.'* 

"  What  does  it  live  on  when  it  is  wing- 
less?" asked  Mary. ,  "Is  it  like  the  butr 
terfly  that  eats  leaves  when  young,  and 
sips  the  honey  of  flowers  when  H  has 
wings?" 

"  This  insect  lives  on  the  same  kind  of 
food  in  all  the  stages  of  its  life.  It  is  a 
flesh-eating  insect,  and  such  insects  are 
called  carniwyrous.  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber these  scientific  terms,  so  that  you  may 
knbw  how  to  use  them  yourselves,  as  well 
as  understand  them  when  you  meet  with 
them  in  books.  And  they  are  not  particu- 
lar what  they  eat,  for  they  are  as  ready 
and  willing  to  devour  one  another  as  to 
devour  flies.  Roesel,  a  naturalist,  put 
several  young  Mantes  in  a  glass  vessel,  in 
order  to  study  their  habits ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  whenever  they  met  each  other 
a  battle  followed,  and  the  conqueror  al- 
ways devoured  its  vanquished  brother.  So 
to  preserve  them  alive  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  separate  them.    They  are  very 
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much  afraid  of  ants,  because  the  ants  are 
their  natural  enemies,  and  are  so  much 
stronger  than  the  Mantes,  that  even  when 
they  are  full  grown  they  are  speedily  killed 
by  them." 

'^I  have  been  examining  the  wing  of 
this  insect,"  said  James,  "to  see  whether 
I  can  tell  to  what  order  it  belongs.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  Lepidoptera,  because 
there  are  no  scales  on  its  wings.  It  can- 
not be  a  beetle,  because  its  front  wings  are 
not  hard  like  the  horny  sheath-wings  of 
the  beetle,  and  the  folds  of  its  under  wing 
are  straight,  like  a  fan." 

*'  Then,"  said  Uncle  Samuel,  *'  you  ought 
to  class  it  with  straight-winged  insects. 
And  there  is  just  such  an  order  called 
Orthoptera,  from  two  Greek  words,  e^fioc 
straight^  and  ^m^A  wings.  Of  this  order 
there  are  Jour  families,  which  I  would  be 
glad  yuu  would  remember.  First  are  the 
Runners,  including  Earwigs  and  Cock- 
roaches; second  are  the  Graspers,  in- 
cluding the  Mantes.  You  have  learned 
to-day  how  applicable  this  characteristic 
name  is  to  this  group  of  insects.  The 
third  are  the  Walkers,  including  walking- 
sticks  and  spectres;  and  the  fourth  are  the 
Jumpers,  such  as  crickets,  grasshoppers 
and  locusts.  There  are  not  very  many 
species  included  in  this  order;  but  they 
make  up  in  the  number  of  the  individuals 
of  a. single  species  for  the  small  variety  of 
species.  The  grasshoppers  and  locusts 
sometimes  hide  the  sun  from  view  for 
miles  at  a  time,  by  the  denseness  of  the 
moving  mass  of  individual  insects.'^ 

'^The  graspers  are  the  only  ones  of 
the  Orthoptera  that  eat  flesh,  and  the  fore 
legs  of  the  Mantis  are  provided  with  sharp 
spines  which  cross  each  other,  and  which 
are  used  to  hold  the  insect  when  caught. 
And  sometimes  they  cut  off  the  head  of 
their  antagonist  in  battle  in  a  single 
stroke,  by  the  skilful  use  of  those  powerful 
weapons.  These^  spines  are  partly  con- 
cealed on  the  under  side  of  the  leg,  so  that 
they  are  not  readily  discovered.  So  we 
have  had  men  that  carry  their  destructive 
weapons  concealed  from  view  by  a  finely 


wrought  covering  of  flattery,  by  which 
they  draw  their  victims  to  them,  and  gel 
them  into  their  power,  and  then  they  ruin 
them  at  their  leisure.  Beware  of  such 
men.  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
tongue.  They  will  pierce  you  with  the 
sharp  spines  of  deceit,  and  notwithstanding 
your  struggles  you  may  never  free  your- 
selves from  their  grasp." 

''You  have  not  yet  told  us  about  the 
insect  represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
drawing,"  said  James. 

'*  That  insect  is  a  kind  of  cousin  to  the 
Mantis,  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and 
is  called  by  scientific  men  Blepharis  men- 
dica.  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  language,  and  signi- 
fies eyelash,  and  the  specific  name  is  Latiii, 
meaning  beggarly. 

''It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  name  is 
applicable  or  specially  significant.  It  is 
an  example  of  a  name  which  has  been 
given  without  much  regard  to  any  marked 
habits  of  the  insect.  Insects  have  no  eye- 
lashes. Their  eyes  are  unusually  large 
and  very  prominent,  as  in  this  insect.  The 
specific  name  doubtless  arose  from  its 
supposed  religious  character,  and  hence  it 
was  named  after  the  priests  of  Gybele,  who 
were  called  mendici. 

*'This  insect  is  met  with  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  It  is  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits  with  the  Mantis,  and 
its  larva  is  represented  below  it  on  the  left 
side  of  the  drawing. 

*'  There  are  other  Mantes  that  are  very 
interesting  insects,  described  by  Duncan 
in  his  work  on  Entomology,  as  the  desic^ 
cata,  which  is  an  exceedingly  singular 
insect  in  its  structure  and  habits,  and  a 
native  of  Malacca;  and  the  gondylodesj 
which  inhabits  Africa,  and  wears  cuffs  on 
its  arms  and  flounces  on  its  robe,  and  is 
consequently  in  the  height  of  the  fashion." 

'*  I  have  just  been  thinking,"  said  Chai^ 
lie,  "about  the  richness  of  the  coloring, 
and  the  singular  forms  of  insect  life  in  the 
warmer  regions.  How  much  more  gor> 
geously  the  wings  of  insects  are  omar 
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mented  there  than  in  our  climate.  There, 
too,  insects  grow  larger  and  are  more 
destractive  and  more  numerous.  And 
what  good  does  all  this  splendor  do  the 
insect?  Could  it  not  live  as  long  and  as 
happily  without  any  adorning?'' 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  disposed  to  ask 
such  questions,  Charlie,  and  if  we  had  not 
already  talked  a  long  time  I  would  try  to 
a.'iBign  some  reasons  for  the  greater  size 
and  splendor  of  tropical  insects,  and  also 
show  that  the  great  Creator  often  adorns 


his  creatures  with  beauty  and  ornament 
simply  from  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
insect  itself  receiving  no  special  benefit 
from  its  rich  adorning,  and  that  such  an 
end  is  truly  worthy  of  God." 

But  I  must  postpone  this  subject  for 
some  other  occasion.  In  the  meantime 
I  hope  that  my  dear  young  friends  vrill 
try  to  give  an  answer  to  Charlie's  ques- 
tions, and  that  they  will  reflect  intelli- 
gently on  all  the  wonders  they  discover  in 
their  study  of  insect  life. 


**THE  STARRY  GALILEO." 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


IN  order  to  understand  the  part  Galileo 
performed  for  the  beautifVil  science  of 
the  stars,  we  must  first  learn  what  kind 
of  universe  the  people  of  his  day  be^ 
lieved  we  live  in.  It  was  very  much  such 
a  world  as  a  wise  savage,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and  planets 
around  the  sun,  would  fix  upon  in  his 
mind. 

The  plan  was  called  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  In  this  system  the 
earth  occupied  the  place  of  honor,  the 
centre,  where  it  stood  quite  immovable. 
Then  outside,  and  around  it,  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion,  it  was  believed  lay  various 
crystalline  spheres  which  were  called 
cycles.  In  one  of  these  revolved  the 
moon,  in  another  the  sun ;  the  planets  each 
had  one  to  themselves,  and  beyond  these 
a  great  glassy  sphere  held  all  the  fixed 
stars.  The  spheres  turned,  but  not  in  the 
same  time.  In  constructing  this  machine, 
the  greatest  trouble  was  found  vnth  the 
planets,  which  had  an  unaccountable  way 
of  wandering  about  through  the  skies. 

This  system  seems  very  strange  to  us 
now,  but  once  it  was  taught  in  the  col- 
leges and  schools  without  a  thought  of  its 
falsity,  and  so  great  was  the  amount  of 


knowledge  that  had  been  built  up  in  it, 
founded  upon  supposition  and  not  upon 
experiment,  that  it  was  not  to  be  sacrificed 
without  a  struggle.  Yet  it  required  deep 
guessing  to  come  at  a  better  plan  of  the 
world  than  this,  for  in  those  days  there  was 
no  telescope  to  help  the  astronomer  to  wise 
conclusions. 

In  Poland  lived  a  scholar  by  the  name 
of  Copernicus,  a  man  with  a  youthful 
ruddy  face  and  fair  hair,  who  gave  out  that 
the  sun  and  not  the  earth  was  the  centre, 
around  which  luminary  the  earth  and 
all  the  planets  moved.  This  new  doctrine 
was  not  made  much  account  of,  for  there 
were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving it,  which  in  a  later  day  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  removed.  From  this 
Polish  scholar  the  new  method  was  called 
the  Copernican  system. 

Far  to  the  south  was  a  land  famous  in 
story  and  fair  to  look  upon,  with  bluer 
skies  and  softer  starlight  nights  than  those 
of  Poland — Italy,  the  land  of  Galileo.  It 
was  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
when  Galileo  was  bom.  He  was  small  in 
stature,  with  a  countenance  rather  hand- 
some, and  with  a  brisk  style  of  conversa- 
tion.   From  his  youth  he  received  a  good 
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education,  especially  in  music  and  draw- 
ing and  painting.  II is  father  intended  to 
make  him  a  physician;  but  feeling  a  dis- 
taste for  that  calling,  the  boy  kept  to  his 
drawings,  looking  now  and  then,  through 
his  love  of  draughting,  into  geometry. 
Becoming  fascinated  with  this  study  and 
the  scientific  problems  which  k  opened 
to  him,  he  gave  up  entirely  his  medical 
pursuits. 

He  soon  gave  proofs  of  ability  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  some  of  his  discoveries 
drawing  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  he  was  made  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Padua,  in  the  republic  of 
Venice. 

Omitting  the  various  discoveries  of  Gali- 
leo in  matters  not  directly  pertaining  to 
astronomy,  we  find  him  one  day  in  Venice, 
wondering  over  a  report  that  a  Dutch 
spectacle  maker  had  accidentally  put  two 
lenses  in  such  a  position  that  they  would 
render  distant  objects  visible,  with  consid- 
erable enlargement.  This  was  the  first 
idea  of  the  telescope. 

We  suppose  nothing  would  have  come 
of  this  Dutch  device,  for  a  long  time  at 
least,  but  for  Galileo's  studies  and  experi- 
ments. He  went  home,  took  similar  lenses 
and  thoughtfully  considered  the  matter. 
The  result  was  the  Telescope,  an  instru- 
ment very  rude  and  feeble  in  its  first  form 
of  construction.  It  magnified  but  three 
times.  It  consisted  of  an  organ  pipe  of 
lead,  with  a  lens  at  each  end ;  and  armed 
with  this  simple  contrivance  and  elated 
with  his  success,  he  went  again  to  Venice, 
where  much  curiosity  was  awakened  by 
the  novelty.  Galileo  laid  his  telescope 
before  the  Venetian  senate,  who  thereupon 
made  him  a  professor  in  the  university  for 
life,  with  a  salary  considerably  higher 
than  before.  Another  telescope  which 
he  made  magnified  eight  times,  and  this 
was  followed  by  another,  magnifying  thirty 
times. 

Now  came,  in  1609,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  The  moon  was 
found  to  be  rough  with  mountains,  valleys 
and  pits.    Venus  was  seen  to  be  moon- 


shaped,  and  to  go  through  all  the  lunar 
changes.  The  sun's  surface  showed  that 
he  revolved  on  his  axis  in  twenty-five  and 
a  half  days.  The  Milky  Way,  instead  of 
being  a  stain  of  light,  was  found  to  con- 
sist, in  many  places  at  least,  of  stars. 
Forty  stars  were  counted  in  the  Pleiades*, 
where  only  six  or  seven  were  before  seen. 

The  Ptolemaists  still  maintained  that 
the  earth  was  in  the  centre,  because— 
taking  a  hint  from  their  opponents — the 
earth  has  a  moon  for  its  attendant,  while 
the  other  planets  had  none.  They  as- 
serted triumphantly  that  the  other  planets 
being  without  moons  was  a  proof  that  our 
earth  holds  the  post  of  honor. 

One  night,  Galileo,  having  just  finished 
his  telescope  magnifying  thirty  times, 
went  into  his  garden  to  view  Jupiter.  It 
was  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January,  1610. 
Three  small  stars  were  seen  near  Jupiter 
in  a  line  with  the  planet.  At  first  Galileo 
supposed  these  to  be  fixed  stars,  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Another  evening  he 
turned  his  telescope  towards  them,  and  the 
three  points  of  light  had  moved !  Galileo 
now  suspected  that  these  were  bodies  re- 
volving around  the  larger  planet,  hut 
one  more  examination  would  settle  the 
question. 

He  kept  his  important  thoughts  to  him- 
self, and  waited  with  some  impatience  an 
opportunity  for  another  good  observation. 
But  the  clouds  hid  Jupiter  from  sight,  and 
so  continued  to  disappoint  him  for  five 
days.  At  last,  on  the  14th  of  the  month, 
the  sky  at  evening  was  clear,  and  a  look 
at  Jupiter  revealed  not  only  the  three  sat- 
ellites, but  a  fourth,  not  seen  before.  Who 
of  us  would  not  have  been  happy  to  look 
in  upon  Galileo  at  that  moment,  to  witness 
his  joy  at  this  discovery  ? 

Six  weeks  passed,  during  which  Galileo 
was  continuing  his  observations  and  veri« 
fying  his  discoveries,  and  then  he  sent  an 
account  of  his  strange  work,  with  draw- 
ings, to  his  friend  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. The  announcement  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  in  the  learned  world, 
and  it  fell  like  a  bomb  in  the  camp  of  the 
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old  cycle  party.  All  but  these  strong  par- 
tisans hastened  to  see  the  new  wonders  of 
the  heayens.  The  senators  of  Venice  were 
liberal  men,  patrons  of  learning,  and  they 
appointed  an  interview  one  clear  starlight 
ni;rht,  on  the  high  tower  of  St.  Mark's 
Cathedral. 

Galileo  brought  his  telescope,  and 
through  it  he  showed  them  Venus  as  a 
crescent,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  moon, 
the  rings  or  *'  handles'*  of  Saturn,  and  Jupi- 
ter, with  his  four  satellites.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  Copernican  system  was 
the  true  one. 

But  not  all  the  learned  men  believed 
the  new  doctrines.  Many  spoke  bitterly 
against  the  new  way.  They  were  stronger 
in  numbers  than  the  other  party,  and  they 
heaped  ridicule  on  Galileo.  It  seemed  a 
serious  thing  to  them  to  throw  away,  as  of 
no  account,  their  hoards  of  learning  ac- 
quired with  so  much  time  and  painstak- 
ing, and  they  argued  bravely  against 
Galileo*  B  discoveries.  The  fair  moon,  so 
silvery  and  smooth,  disfigured  by  deep-dug 
pits  and  yawning  caves  I  How  shocking! 
''But  come,''  said  Galileo,  kindly,  'Hake 
a  look  through  my  telescope  and  see  the 
moons  of  Jupiter." 

'*  There  are  no  such  moons,*'  they  would 
answer  sulkily.  "Any  specks  of  light 
you  might  see  there  are  only  little  spar- 
kles or  reflections  on  the  glass." 

More  than  one  of  these  learned  men 
told  him  that  there  were  seven  lights  that 
wandered  among  the  fixed  stars  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  there  could  be  no  more.  One  very 
wise  philosopher  said,  ''As  there  are  but 
seven  metals,  seven  openings  in  the  head, 
and  seven  days  in  the  week,  so  there  can 
be  but  seven  pfanets.*'  Many  said  that 
because  Jupiter's  satellites  were  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  they  were  useless,  and  if 
they  were  useless,  they  did  not  exist. 

It  was  very  unpleasant  for  Galileo  to 
have  old  college  professors,  some  of  whom 
had  taught  with  him,  to  turn  away  pet- 
tishly when  invited  to  look  through  his 


telescope,  but  he  went  on  publishing 
books  and  tracts  to  prove  the  new  as- 
tronomy, and  he  received  many  compli- 
ments and  honors  from  his  friends.  The 
priests  were  foremost  in  the  outcry  against 
him.  One  of  them  preached  a  *sermon 
against  him  from  the  text,  "Ye  Galilean 
men,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  hea- 
ven?" This  was  foolishly  intended  as  a 
hit  at  the  astronomer's  name.  It  was  er- 
roneously supposed  by  the  priests  that  the 
Bible  contains  proofs  against  Galileo's 
views. 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  In- 
quisition, the  high  court  that  in   papal 
countries  took  charge  of  cases  which  were 
supposed  to  have   a   religious   coloring. 
Galileo  was  charged  with  the  crime  of 
teaching  that  the  earth  moved,  and  that 
the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  wandering; 
lights.    Now  it  was  rank  heresy  to  hold 
and  teach  the  daring  fallacy  of  the  earth's 
motion.    Galileo   was  declared  to  be  in 
error,  for  was  he  not  in  Rome,  and  was  not 
the  priestly  bench  that  judged  him  infal- 
lible ?    And  above  all,  was  not  the  Pope, 
who  strongly  condemned  the  idea  that  the 
earth  had  a  path,  infallible  likewise,  for 
papal  infallibility  was  no  new  doctrine 
even  in  that  day?    There  are  some  people 
who  seem  to  us  to  say,  that  if  it  cannot  be 
that  the  sun  shines  and  the  earth  moves 
just  in  their  way,  it  were  better  that  there 
should  be  no  sunshine  and  no  earth  at  all. 
And  so  Galileo,  old  and  gray-headed,  with 
more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  skies  beneath 
his  temple  locks  than  had  all  his  persecu- 
tors put  together,  was  compelled  to  promise 
that  he  would  never  again  write  or  teach 
that  the  earth  travels  and  the  sun  rests. 

He  did  not  keep  his  promise.  What 
was  written  upon  the  skies  he  could  not 
help  reading  and  telling.  There  was  a 
charm  in  the  truth,  as  like  a  case  of  true 
love  it  held  his  spirit  captive.  It  might 
do  for  blind  bats  to  deny  the  sun's  exist- 
ence, but  the  lark,  enamored  of  the  sun, 
rose  towards  it. 

Then  because  of  what  he  said,  once  more 
he  was  taken,  and  put  in  sackcloth  \  and 
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in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  monks  who 
felt  how  wicked  it  was  to  disobey  the 
church,  and  say  that  the  earth  was  a  fly- 
away and  the  sun  a  stay-at-home,  he  was 
made  to  kneel  down  and  swear  on  the 
Gospels  that  he  knew  better.  Solemnly 
did  he  swear — because  they  threatened 
him — that  he  hated  and  renounced  his 
former  opinions  aud  teachings.  He  was 
then  led  off  to  prison,  where,  by  way  of 
further  penance,  he  was  made  to  commit 


the  seven  penitential  psalms.  But  as  he 
rose  to  go,  he  brought  his  foot  down  upon 
the  floor  with  vexation,  saying,  "  It  moves, 
nevertheless  T'  From  this  time  till  his 
death  he  was  closely  watched. 

We  wisely  shake  our  heads  at  the 
thought  of  the  old  man's  denying  his 
former  opinions,  and  say  it  was  a  shame 
he  did  it,  and  that  we  would  have  held 
firmly  to  the  truth  to  the  last  But  it  does 
not  cost  us  anything  to  say  this. 


OUR  MISCELLANY. 


**  Thy  Will  be  Done." 

Thy  will  be  done !    Thus  we  are  taught  to 
pray 

By  lips  divine, 
Tby  will  be  do/ie !    Thus  should  we  always 
say, 

Not  mine  but  thine ; 
For  mine  is  erring, — thine  is  always  right; 
In  doing  thine  we  grow  in  moral  might. 

"Thy  will  be  done!"  we  say  with  bended 
knee 

And  fluent  speech 
"  Tby  will  be  done !"    0  let  it  ever  be 

By  all  and  each ; 
Supremely  good  and  ever  just  and  wise 
That  will  should  reign  o'er  all  in  earth  and 
skies. 

But  what  if  while  we  pray  that  will  should 
guide 

Through  burning  tears, 
And  crossing  lofty  mountains  of  our  pride 

Turn  hopes  to  fears, 
And  bid  us  sorrow's  bitter  cup  to  drain, 
And  make  our  hearts  to  ache  with  grief  and 
pain? 

What  if   that  will  should  make  us    poor 
indeed 

In  worldly  good, 


And  bring  our  little  ones  through  pressing 

need 

To  cry  for  food. 
0  could  we  then  with  hearts  and  lips  sincere 
Still  pray  that  Gk>d's  own  will  should  triumph 

here? 

What  if  that  will  should  take  a  lovely  child, 
The  soul's  chief  prize ; 

And  leave  the  heart  all  desolate  and  wild 
With  frantic  cries, 

Could  we  then  pray,  Thy  will,  0  Righteous 
King, 

In  earth  as  heaven  be  done  in  everything? 

What  if  that  will  should  stop  us  in  our  way 

When  hope  is  high, 
Make  our  bright  sun  go  down  at  noon  of  day 

And  bid  us  die, — 
Could  we  repeat  the  prayer  so  well  begun, 
Thy  will,  0   Lord,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be 
done? 

Yes,  Holy  One,  the  humble  heart  replies, 

Thy  will,  not  mine  ; 
'Mid  losses,  crosses,  tears  and  agonies 

Thy  love  doth  shine; 
Wiser  than  man's,  thy  will  is  truest  love, 
It  plumes  the  spirit  for  its  home  above. 

EEV.  EDWIN  H.  5£VUr,  D.  D. 
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Thb  Wind^s  Mission. 

Child  of  the  roseate  queen  of  the  dawn, 
Cradled  beneath  the  bright  portals  of  morn, 

Restless  and  free, 
Thon  came'st  to  awaken  from  languid  repose. 
The  slambering  earth,  her  charms  to  disclose, 

Her  wonders  to  see. 

Glorious  mission )    To  seek  and  discover 
Haunts   where   rare  visions   of   loveliness 
hover, 

Jubilant,  glad: — 
Handmaid  of  Beauty,  or  pleasure  revealing. 
Aiding,  abetting  Love's  ardor,  or  stealing 

The  voice  of  the  sad. 

When  Beauty  commands  thee,  how  charming 

to  see 
Thy  varying  course  over  mountain  and  lea; 

The  meadows  of  grain 
Bend  low  at  thy  bidding,  and  gladly  unfold 
Their  glistening  treasures  of  yellow  and  gold, 

With  dreamy  refrain. 

Anon  in  the  forest,  what  stir  and  commotion. 
And  rocking  of  leaves,  like  the  rocking  of 
ocean, 

Thine  agency  prove: — 
What  marvels  of  emerald  glory,  with  gleams 
Of  silvery  light,  like  the  ambient  beams 

That  shine  from  above. 

And  DOW  'mid  the  clouds,  such  a  havoc  and 

wonder 
Of  beauty,  such  tossing  and  rending  asunder 

Of  exquisite  dyes : — 
Now  chasing  huge  masses  of  purple  and 

crimson, 
Or  scattering  floss  o'er  the  arching  horizon, 
A  veil  o'er  the  skies. 

If  mirth  bid  thee  wander,  what  rollicking  glee 
Respondeth  wherever  thy  pathway  may  be — 

When  hovering  near, 
The  flowers  break  in  laughter  exultant  and 

sweet. 
But  only  the  fairies  in  sylvan  retreat, 

Its  music  can  hear. 

The  brook  fairly  dances  beneath  thy  control. 
And  dimples  and  sings  like  the  merriest  soul 

That  saucily  bids 
Defiance  to  care ;  and  the  whirr  of  thy  pin- 
ions. 


Returneth  again  from  the  airy  dominions 
Where  echoes  are  hid. 

Dotb  Love  urge  thy  pleadings,  how  gentle 

thy  wooing, 
Demure  braided  tresses  so  slyly  undoing, 

Their  wealth  to  disclose, 
Or  lifting  the  kerchief  from   fair  maiden's 

shoulder. 
That  Love's  daring  lips,  by  thy  boldness 
made  bolder. 
May  waken  the  rose. 

LETTICE  THOBPE. 

CoNCEBKiiTO  Patchwokk. — "I  dou't  like 
this  page,"  said  Henry  Delarigne,  in  a  most 
dissatisfied  tone,  as  he  looked  at  his  writing 
book.  "  The  first  line  is  the  best,  and  then 
it  gets  worse  and  worse  down  to  the  bottom. 

'*  Well,  the  mischief  is  in  things  this  morn- 
ing," responded  his  sister  Laura,  impa- 
tiently. "There,  I  have  cut  all  my  silk 
pieces  either  too  large  or  too  small ;  and  so 
with  the  papers,  and  now  I  have  them  all 
basted ;  they  won't  fit  in  with  what  I  had 
done  already,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
crooked." 

*'  Let  me  see,"  said  Grandma,  laying  down 
her  book. 

She  looked  at  Henry's  copy,  she  looked  at 
poor  Laura's  confused  mass  of  crooked  and 
puckered  silk  patchwork. 

*'  I  don't  see  what's  the  matter  with  it," 
said  poor  Laura,  hopelessly  and  helplessly ; 
"  and  I  thought  I  could  make  them  fit  by 
holding  them  in  a  little,  and  it's  pulled  the 
whole  one-sided."    • 

*'And  I  am  sure  I  took  all  the  pains  I 
could,"  said  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  injury;  "I 
don't  soe  what's  the  matter." 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Laura. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?"  said  Grandma,  gently. 

*'  Yes,"  said  both,  but  rather  doubtfully. 

•*Did  you  look  at  your  engraved  copy 
every  time  you  wrote  a  line,  Henry;  or  did 
you  look  at  your  own  imitation  of  it  7" 

"  I  suppose  I  looked  at  my  own  writing," 
said  the  boy,  hesitating  a  little,  and  begin- 
ning to  kick  with  one  foot,  an  exercise  in 
which  embarrassed  youth  finds  much  relief. 

"And  you,  Laura,  did  you  cut  out  your 
pieces  by  the  paper  pattern  I  gave  you ;  or 
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ilid  ;oQ  go  Oh  cutting  oat  one  block  by  &ii- 

"Ooa  hj  another,  Qrandm&;  but  irb&t 
diSereoco  did  tliat  make?" 

"  Alt  t)ie  diffarence,  my  little  girl.  Too 
lee  nbea  you  cut  your  first  block  by  tbe 
pattern,  it  wu  not  just  eiaclly  like  tbe  pat- 
ters. It  was  a  very  little  one  Bided,  or  a 
tiny  bit  larger  or  smaller— •  which  would 
have  made  bnt  amall  di£FereQce  in  the  whole 
work — bnt  then  you  cut  lh«  next  by  that 
piece,  inntead  of  by  tbe  pattern,  and  that 
waa  more  ooe  aided,  and  still  larger  or 
■mailer;  Bod  ao  it  weot  OD,  till,  wbett  alt 
these  pieces  came  to  be  put  together,  they 
would  not  fit  iota  that  part  of  your  ivork 
which  had  been  precisely  aod  carefully  fin- 
iibed,  and  your  whole  design  was  marred  by 
your  eodeavor  to  make  the  crooked  aoawer 
tbe  purpose  of  straight.  Yon  will  have  to 
take  oat  all  you  have  done  this  morning, 
and  cat  them  over." 

"  But  that  will  be  so  mnch  work  and  auch 
a  waste  of  silk,"  said  Laura,  dismayed,  "and 
it  BO  fraya  tbe  satia  pieces  to  pick  out  tbe 
etitcbea." 

"  That  is  so,  btit  we  can  only  do  the  be»t 
we  can.  If  you  had  stopped  whan  yon  first 
found  yonr  work  going  wrong,  it  would  have 
saved  70a  a  world  of  trouble.  You  and 
Henry  have  juat  been  copfiog  yottr  own 
miatnkea.  But  do  not  fret  over  it  now. 
Henry  will  write  the  next  page  better,  and 
I  will  help  you  wilb  ihia  anlucky  patchwork 
to- morrow ;  and  now  run  away  and  play." 
The  children    departed   somewhat  cuo- 

Frsd  Delarigne,  who  had  been  bosy  with 
his  books  and  papers  in  the  bow  window, 
looked  up  as  the  door  closed  behind  Henry 
and  Laura. 

"ma,"  said  ha,  "  do  yon  know  yon 

preaching  a  sermon  ?" 
rhat  old  people  are  perhaps  too  apt 
laid  Madam  Delarigne,  amiling. 
think  what  I  said  to  the  children 
ptibte  of  general  application  7" 
Ever  since  Christ  came  into 
seems  to  me  that  tbe  tendency  of 
call  Him  their  Master  and  eiamph 
just  like  that  of  litUe  Lanra  with 
iwork,  and  Henry  with  hie  copy. 


They  made  some  little  mistake  in  their  first 
imitation  of  Him,  and  then  went  on  copying 
their  own  errora,  and  going  farther  and  far 
ther  away  from  tbe  model  of  His  divine  life 
':.  nntil,  alill  in  Hie  name,  they 
practically  said.  'evil,  be  thoa  my  good,' 
like  Dominic  when  he  founded  the  loquisi' 
There  was  tbe  monastic  lyatem.  Jt  did 
not  seem  a  separation  from  Him  when  men 
en  first  went  away  ioto  aolitqde  to 
apend  their  lives  in  prayer  and  meditatiou, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good  like  their 
Master.  Bnt  how  soon  tbe  system  Uius 
founded  grew  into  a  stern  and  brutal  idol, 
demanding  for  itself,  and  naing  for  its  own 
foolish  and  cruel  purposes,  the  bodies  and 
la  of  men  and  women ;  hard,  senaelesa, 
B elf- absorbed,  and  deadening,  where  tbe  sys- 
true  to  itself;  senauai.  avaricious 
and  corrupt,  where  the  burden  of  the  irrevo 
'  was  greater  than  bomanity  could 
bear.  And  now  in  Italy,  when  either  it  or 
the  nation  must  periah,  the  wrong  cannot  be 
andone,  except  by  meana  of  doubtful  juatice. 
and  heart-break.  Buffering  and  misery.  These 
are  the  victims  of  a  aystem  which  could  not 
be  content  that  the  diaciple  ebould  be  u 
hia  Master,  but  most  try  to  make  the  servant 
above  his  Lord,  and  ended  by  bia  being  lees 
than  humanity. 

"  And  here  atand  up  the  theorists  of  France, 
too  enlightened  to  make  Him  their  model, 
proclaiming  that  '  the  name  of  tbeir  god  is 
Liberty  and  Country  '—and  ending  by  fran- 
izcd  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  murder 
of  belpteae  women  and  an  innocent  old  man 
like  the  Archbishop  In  our  own  country 
those  who  proclaim  the  loudest  their  liber- 
ality, their  independence  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  their  'enthusiasm  of  ha- 
manity,'  are  drifting  into  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sina  possible  with 
Ood,  and  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  by 
people  of  culture  and  education.  They  are 
all  like  little  Lanra.  They  will  not,  la  ibey 
modeatly  say.  'limit  themeelvea'  to  our 
Lord,  humanity  made  perfect  in  the  union 
with  the  Father.  They  moat  cut  out  their 
theories  of  life  and  religion  on  their  own 
pattern.  They  go  on  copying  tbeir  own 
mistakes,  and  when  their  work  comes  to  be 
tried,  it  seems  only  too  plain  that  it  can  be 
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Baited  to  man's  natare  only  by  a  perverse  dis- 
tortion of  all  that  is  best  in  bnioanity." 

clara  f.  ouebbset. 

''Bbhold  the  Man." 

"  Behold  the  Man  !"  behold  him  there, 
Upright  and  pure,  benevolent; 
Calm  in  his  sorrows,  bowed  with  care, 
Accused  of  thoughts  he  never  meant. 

Unmeasured  griefs  his  bosom  fill, 
Far  more  than  mortal  e*er  endured ; 

He  could  overwhelm  his  foes,  but  still 
He  no  release  from  woe  secured. 

Behold !  insatiate  foes  abound 

To  make  his  innocency  sin ; 
Whilst  trembling  angels  hover  round 

Amazed  such  horrors  could  begin. 

Meekly  awaiting  death  and  shame, 
Behold  him  stand  with  gentle  mien ; 

His  life,  his  death,  alike  proclaim 
The  loveliest  lessons  earth  hath  seen. 

Had  he  but  written^  and  not  livedf 
Had  he  inspired  the  best  of  earth, 

His  truth  must  be  but  half  perceived ; 
His  LIFE  avails  to  show  it  forth. 

Behold  the  Man !  behold  the  Man ! 

A  pattern,  faultless,  all  Divine; 
Behold,  and  follow  as  you  can. 

Yet  nearer,  in  his  light  to  shine. 

Behold  the  Man,  ye  souls  sincere 
Who  suffer  like  him  as  ye  go; 

With  him  the  cross  you  meekly  bear, 
And  share  his  kingly  triumphs  too. 

Behold  the  Man  I     He  suffers— -dies 
For  men — ^yet  by  the  hands  of  men. 

Behold  him  too,  when  from  the  skies 
He  as  Avenger  comes  again  I 

BEY    T.   H.    NEWTOy. 

"Ask— Seek — Khook."  Matt.  vii.  7,  8. 
— The  first  word,  "ask,"  may  be  addressed  to 
the  believer — to  him  more  directly,  is  it  said 
'*<uk"  He  has  access  to  the  Father  through 
the  Son ;  to  such  the  apostle  addresses  him- 
self when  he  says,  "Let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need."    His  past  experience  teaches  him 


the  willingness  of  God  to  hear  when  he  asks. 
His  "  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises" 
give  him  the  strongest  assurance  that  he  will 
be  heard  when  he  asks.  He  may  ask  for 
personal  blessings — temporal,  relating  to  the 
present  life ;  spiritual,  for  growth  in  grace  ; 
for  relative  blessings,  his  family,  children, 
neighbors,  friends,  enemies;  for  the  churchy 
its  success;  for  the  ministers  of  Christ;  for 
the  world.   "  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 

"  Seek."  This  may  be  addressed,  in  a  more 
particular  sense,  to  those  just  entering  upon 
the  Christian  life.  Such  are  often  full  of 
doubts  and  fears — they  may  not  have  attained 
to  that  assurance  of  faith  which  the  more  ma- 
tured Christian  possesses — they  cannot,  with 
the  same  confidence,  come  to  "the  throne  of 
grace" — cannot  approach  God  as  they  might, 
and  "  ask,"  as  a  child  his  parent,  for  those 
blessings  so  graciously  promised;  is  filial 
affection,  affection  peculiar  to  a  child,  which 
inspires  with  confidence  to  "  ask"  the  parent 
for  those  things  he  desires;  asking  seems 
sufficient  to  him ;  hence,  the  term  seeking 
implies  less  confidence  than  asking,  though 
not,  perhaps,  less  earnestness.  "Seek" 
by  prayer,  though  it  be  but  the  lispings  of 
infancy,  that  full  assurance  of  faith  which 
will  enable  you  to  "come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace;"  to  come  to  God  as  your 
Heavenly  Father,  who  will  not  give  you  a 
stone  for  bread,  nor  a  serpent  for  a^fish,  but 
who  will  show  far  more  willingness  to  give 
good  gifts  than  earthly  parents  can.  "  Seek," 
therefore,  "  and  ye  shall  find." 

"  Knock"  may  be  addressed  to  the  tremb- 
ling, penitent  seeker,  the  humble  inquirer 
after  the  way  of  life;  who  has  turned 
his  back  upon  the  City  of  Destruction  ;  who 
has  placed  his  fingers  in  his  ears  and  cries 
"  life,  life,  eternal  life !"  And  though  he  has 
fallen  into  the  slough  of  despond,  escaped 
the  snares  of  the  Worldly  Wiseman ;  passed 
the  thunderings,  lightnings,  and  all  the  ter- 
rors of  Sinai;  arrived  at  the  Wicket-gate, 
yet  there  he  lies !  though  the  cheering  invita- 
tion presents  itself  to  the  view.  Knock,  with 
the  encouraging  assurance,  "it shall  be  open- 
ed." Yet  such  is  his  weakness,  so  full  is  he 
of  doubts  and  fears,  that  he  cannot  stretch 
forth  the  hand  to  knock.  Though  Divine 
compassion  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  bids  the 
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trembling  one  faint  not.  yet  be  does  not  ven- 
ture ;  or  if  be  knocks  it  is  not  perseveringly, 
like  the  damsel  Mercy,  wbo  went  on  pilgrim- 
age with  Christiana,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. At  length  he  cries,  *'  Lord,  help  my 
unbelief;"  he  receives  the  assurance  that  he 
is  heard ;  divine  help  is  afforded  and  he  is 
enabled  to  stretch  forth  the  withered  hand; 
he  knocks  and  it  is  opened,  he  enters  in  by 
the  door  and  is  saved.  **  Knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you." 

Christian  believer,  take  this  precious  word 
" atk**  and  act  upon  it." 

You  who  have  just  begun  to  live  the  life 
of  faith,  seek  greater  things,  even  the  full 
assurance  of  faith.  "Seek"  earnestly  to 
"  grow  in  grace." 

You  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  these 
things,  but  who  are  groping  your  way  as  it 
were,  be  assured  that  to  those  who  "  knock" 
betimes,  admittance  shall  be  given.         B. 

Woman's  Bights. — Under  the  name  of 
the  party  of  Equal  Bights,  the  advocates  of 
woman's  disenthralment  are  organizing  for 
a  new  political  movement.  They  have 
nominated  Victoria  C.  WoodhuU  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  threaten  secession  in  the 
event  of  a  denial  by  Congress  of  the  right  of 
woman  to  vote,  under  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  of  the  constitution. 
We  suppose  this  means  war.  What  the  cry, 
"To  arms!"  will  amount  to,  we  do  not 
know.  To  most  people  this  nomination  will 
simply  indicate  that  the  men  and  women 
who  are  straining  themselves  to  overturn 
nature  are  not  yet  tired. 

Mrs.  E.  Cady  Stanton,  in  writing  to  her 
friend,  Theodore  Tilton,  in  the  Oolden  Agt^ 
concerning  the  immense  works  of  man,  with 
which  she  everywhere  came  in  contact,  in 
her  California  tour,  expresses  her  surprise. 
Amazed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  labor  in 
railroads  and  bridges,  telegraphs  and  snow- 
sheds,  masonry  and  mining,  she  gracefully 
yields  the  point  that  the  ** white  male"  is 
something  extraordinary.  But  she  adds,  by 
way  of  female  solace,  "  We  have  reason  to 
be  proud  that  wt  are  his  mother" 

Sensible  at  last.  Here  is  a  happy  distri- 
bution of  honors.    When  such  a  one  can 


admit  that  it  is  for  man  to  achieve  what 
woman  cannot,  and  that  to  be  man's  mother 
is  a  source  of  honorable  pride,  we  do  not 
fear  for  the  result. 

The  power  of  a  mother's  name  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  the  following  incident: 
A  little  girl,  who,  at  the  dinner  hour,  had 
followed  the  workmen  from  her  father's 
grounds  to  their  home,  waited  outside,  sit- 
ting on  a  log,  until  invited  to  go  into  the 
cottage.  Seeing  the  strange  faces  around 
the  table,  she  drew  back.  An  old  man,  to 
whom  she  had  taken  a  fancy,  urged  her  to 
come  in,  when,  in  a  sweet  voice,  she  in- 
quired, *'Is  there  any  mother  in  there?" 
**  Yes,  my  dear,  there  is  a  mother  in  here.*' 
••  0,  then  I'll  go  in,  for  I'm  not  afraid  if 
there's  a  mother  there  1" 

Was  it  instinct,  or  experience,  or  both, 
that  told  her  that  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  a  mother's  sympathy,  and  that  mother- 
hood, whether  in  palace  or  cottage,  is  a 
power  on  earth? 

Unattained. 

0,  day  so  nearly  set ! 

0,  sad  reproachful  beams  I 
With  brain  entangled  in  a  net 

Of  idle  dreams, — 
With  empty  hands,  no  service  wrought, 

I  watch  the  lurid  sun ; 
Alone,  save  with  my  haunting  thought 

Of  nothing  done ! 

No  deed  to  match  the  dream 

Of  youth's  unclouded  May ; 
No  step  to  all  the  castled  gleam 

So  far  away  t 
No  fragrant  wealth  of  garnered  sheaves ; 

No  toilsome  purpose  won ; 
Around  me  bruised  and  faded  leaves, — 

And  nothing  done ! 

The  Master  draweth  near ! 

Sweet  brooks  have  met  the  sea ; 
Bipe  fell  to  earth  each  blade,  and  spear 

On  misty  lea ; 
No  bird  but  sang  its  praiseful  song 

Ere  summer  days  had  run. 
0,  wasting  hours!     0,  night  so  long! — 

Yet  nothing  done  I 
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AxoTHEB  Asteroid. — Since  oar  last  issae, 
Professor  Peters,  of  Hamilton  College,  has 
announced  the  discovery  of  another  small 
planet,  the  114th  of  the  asteroids.  It  was 
discovered  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
Jalj,  and  is  estimated  to  be  between  the  12th 
and  13th  magnitude. 

SiKGULAB  Effect  of  Lightking.  —  A 
yonng  man  who  was  lately  strack  by  light- 
ning in  Ohio,  had  in  his  hands  two  chickens; 
and  their  flesh  was  so  spoiled  by  the  electric 
fluid  as  to  be  almost  pntrified,  and  so  unfit 
for  use. 

Abtificial  Diamonds. — The  best  artificial 
diamonds  are  made  of  a  paste  prepared  by 
grinding  into  a  powder  sapphire,  topaz,  ame- 
thyst and  crystal,  and  imposing  one  bit  of 
the  paste  upon  another,  so  that  a  beautiful 
prismatic  effect  is  produced.  Cheaper  ones 
are  made  of  white  sand  washed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  with  water  and  mini- 
um, calcined  soda  and  borax,  and  oxide  of 
arsenic.  All  the  other  precious  stones  are 
also  imitated  with  £reat  success. 

The  Camphor  Tree — The  camphor  tree 
of  Sumatra  reaches  a  height  of  100  to  130 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  7  to  10  feet  It  re- 
quires 9  trees  to  produce  100  pounds  crystal- 
lized camphor,  which  is  obtained  by  cutting 
down  and  dividing  up  the  tree,  the  gum 
being  found  in  small  pieces.  It  is  harder 
than  the  ordinary  (Chinese)  camphor  of  com- 
merce, and  is  seldom  seen  but  in  museums. 

Weighiko  the  Elemehts. — The  chemical 

department  of  Miami  University  has  been 

furnished  with  two  sets  of  scales,  one  of 
which  when  balanced  with  a   load  of  ten 

pounds,  will  turn  with  the  addition  of  a 

hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  while  the  heat 

from  the  hand  or  from  a  ray  of  sunlight  will 

turn  the  beam  of  the  other. 

Sponge  Paper. — For  the  fabrication  of  an 
article  called  sponge  paper,  lately  patented 
in  France,  evenly  and  finely  divided  sponge 
is  added  to  ordinary  paper  pulp,  and  this  is 


worked  as  in  the  common  paper  making  ap- 
paratus, into  sheets  of  different  thicknesses. 
It  is  said  to  have  all  the  peculiarities  of 
sponge,  absorbing  water  readily,  and  re- 
maining moist  a  long  time.  It  has  been  used 
as  dressing  for  wounds  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage, and  is  capable  of  several  important 
technical  applications. 

Ancient  Outlet  to  Lake  Superior. — 
The  discovery  of  an  ancient  outlet  to  Lake 
Superior  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Winchell, 
the  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey 
of  Michigan,  in  his  last  report.  It  is  a  deep 
valley,  bordered  with  high  bluffs,  and  runs 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Green  Bay,  in  Lake 
Michigan,  suggesting  the  practicability  of  a 
ship  canal  along  the  same  route,  with  a  view 
to  shortening  the  voyage  between  the  ports 
of  the  two  lakes. 

It  is  asserted  that  one  hoqr  after  the  gas 
of  London  is  lighted,  the  air  is  deoxidised  as 
much  as  if  five  hundred  thousand  people 
had  been  added  to  its  population.  During 
the  combustion  of  oil,  tallow,  gas,  etc., 
water  is  produced  as  well  as  carbonic  acid ; 
in  cold  weather  we  see  it  condensed  on  the 
windows.  By  the  burning  of  gas  twenty- 
four  hours  in  London,  more  water,  it  is  esti- 
mated, is  produced  than  would  supply  an 
emigrant  ship  on  a  voyage  from  England  to 
Australia. 

The  Spectroscope. — Another  element,  ti- 
tanium, has  been  found  by  spectral  research 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  Father  Secchi,  of 
Rome,  found  the  magnesium  ray  very  dis- 
tinct in  a  meteor.  With  a  new  spectroscope 
Mr.  Huggins  identifies  a  second  line  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  nebula  in  Orion  as  also  pro- 
duced by  hydrogen.  The  third  line  of  the 
nebula  he  could  not  identify  with  any  ter- 
restrial line.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  only 
from  the  faintness  of  the  light,  and  not  from 
any  more  elementary  condition  of  the  gas, 
that  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover 
all  the  lines  of  hydrogen  in  the  spectra  of  the 
nebulsB.    Mr.  Huggins  believes  the  light  of 
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the  second  comet  of  1868  is  identical  with 
that  emitted  by  intensely  heated  vapor  of 
carbon. 

The  highest  point  ever  attained  by  any 
balloon  traveller,  namely,  seven  miles,  was 
reached  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  the  English 
©ronaut,  in  an  ascent  made  from  Wolver- 
hampton, on  the  2d  of  September,  1862.  At 
this  height  Mr.  Glaisher  became  insensible, 
and  Mr.  Coxwell,  his  companion,  was  very 
nearly  so. 

Mineral  Treasures  of  the  West.— Bo- 
rax lakes,  fields  of  carbonate  of  soda  that  are 
inexhaustible,  and  immense  deposits  of  pure 
sulphur,  are  among  the  mineralogical  won- 
ders of  Nevada.  The  Virginia  EnterprUe 
says  that  loads  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  daily 
brought  to  that  town  from  deposits  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  eastward,  and  that  this 
8oda  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  without  stain, 
•and  free  from  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  sub- 
stance. It  is  fit  for  family  use  just  as  it  is 
found.  When  a  stratum  of  the  soda  is  re- 
moved from  its  bed,  another  is  immediately 
formed.  Crude  borax  from  Nevada  is  fur- 
nished at  Sacramento  for  five  cents  a  pound. 

Color  op  Flowers.— Yellow  primroses, 
planted  in  a  rich  soil,  have  been  changed  by 
the  use  of  charcoal,  to  a  brilliant  purple. 
And  so  charcoal  is  found  to  add  great  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  to  the  color  of  dahlias, 
roses,  petunias,  <fec.  Carbonate  of  soda  red- 
dens pinks  and  hyacinths;  and  phosphate  of 
soda  changes  the  color  of  many  familiar 
flowers. 

I5FLUEXCE0F  BlUE  CoLOR  05  VEGETABLE 

AND  Animal  Life.— An  interesting  paper 
on  The  Influence  of  the  Blue  Color  of  the 
Sky  in  developing  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Life,  was  recently  read  by  Gen.  Pleasanton 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia. This  paper  relates  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, by  which  it  is  shown  that  both  animals 
and  plants  flourish  to  a  remarkable  degree 
when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  blue  or 
violet  rays  of  light.  General  Pleasanton 
first  erected  a  grapery,  in  which  every 
eighth  row  of  glass  on  the  roof  was  violet- 
'^olored,  alternating  the  rows  on  opposite 
^es  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  sun  in  its  daily 


course  should  cast  a  beam  of  violet  light  on 
everf  leaf  in  the  grapery.  Cuttings  from 
roots  one  year  old,  of  the  thickness  of  pipe- 
stems,  and  cut  close  to  the  pots  containing 
them,  were  planted  in  April,  and  by  Sep- 
tember many  of  them  had  attained  growth 
of  forty- five  feet  in  height,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter.  In  the  following  year  the  growth 
was,  if  anything,  more  remarkable.  They 
were  started  to  grow  in  March,  after  having 
been  cleaned  and  pruned  in  the  preceding 
January.  "  Besides  the  formation  of  a  new 
wood,"  says  the  General,  "  and  the  display 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  bunches  of  grapes,  which 
soon  assumed  the  most  remarkable  propor- 
tions— the  bunches  being  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  and  the  grapes  of  unusual  size  and 
development."  In  the  following  September 
the  same  seedsman  came  to  visit  the  grapery 
again,  and,  after  having  critically  examined 
its  contents,  estimated  the  weight  of  grapes 
as  being  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The  efifects 
of  blue  glass  upon  animal  life  was  found  to 
be  such  as  to  excite  expectation  that  the  dis- 
covery will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  hu- 
man family ;  and  to  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  constructing  houses. 

Climatic  Changes. — The  Panama  papers 
speak  of  extraordinary  meteorological  condi- 
tions that  have  lately  prevailed  throughout 
Central  and  South  America,  especially  in  the 
falling  of  large  quantities  of  rain  where  pre- 
viously such  an  occurrence  was  almost  un- 
known. The  climatic  change  seems  to  have 
travelled  southwardly  from  that  region,  and 
to  have  involved  successively  a  large  portion 
of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  its  operations. 
The  latest  advices  from  Peru  show  that  in 
localities  hitherto  perfectly  rainless,  torrents 
have  fallen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
very  great  disasters.  The  villages  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Andes  in  Chili  and 
Peru  are  not  prepared  for  such  an  occur- 
rence, (of  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
had  never  had  any  practical  experience),  the 
sites  and  material  of  the  buildings  being 
alike  unsuited  to  resist  storms.  The  town 
of  Lambayeque,  containing  seven  or  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  reported  to  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  rain.    The 
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most  soatherly  point  reached  by  the  rain  at 
last  dates  seems  to  be  the  valley  of  Canete, 
which  was  inundated  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  sngar  and  other  plantations.  Mach  land 
has  been  totally  ruined  by  the  washing  ont 
of  its  soil,  leaving  behind  a  mere  collection 
of  gravel  and  stones.  Vessels  passing  along 
tlie  western  coast  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  and  more,  experienced  heavy  rains 
where  previously  nothing  but  fog  had  been 
met  with. 

Effct  of  Atmospheric  Pbessxjbe  on  the 
Sight. — Prof.  Wise,  the  aeronaut,  who  lately 
made  his  445th  ascension  frop  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  in  his  narrative  of  the  trip,  fur- 
nished to  the  papers  of  that  place,  says :  "  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  our  greatest 
altitude  I  could  read  print  and  manuscript 
with  the  naked  eye,  that  I  could  not  read  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  without  the  aid  of 
spectacles.  I  had  experimented  on  this  dur- 
ing former  ascensions,  and  can  only  attribute 
it  to  the  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
causing  the  eye  to  become  more  convex." 

Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  of  aged  persons,  at  least  those 
whose  sight  has  become  defective,  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  be  partially  flat- 
tened on  their  exposed  surfaces.  This  being 
so,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  natural  rotundity 
can  be  restored,  so  will  the  sight.  It  is  fur- 
thermore known  that  the  long-continued 
and  persistant  pressure  of  the  eyeball  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  will  result  in 
relief  to  the  defective  sight  of  the  aged.  On 
these  grounds,  then,  it  would  seem,  taking 
the  fact  of  Prof.  Wise  as  the  basis,  that  if  an 
instrument  acting  in  the  same  manner  and 
as  gently  as  the  atmosphere  at  the  altitude 
stated  above,  could  be  contrived  to  fit  upon 
each  of  the  eyes,  that  the  result  would  be 
the  same,  ending,  perhaps,  in  permanent 
restoration  by  continued  application.  Such 
an  instrument  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  small  air-exhauster,  adapted  to 
fit  the  eye  and  perfectly  under  the  control  of 
the  person  using  it. 

The  Flt. — In  ordinary  flight,  the  house  fly 
makes  about  600  strokes  with  his  wings  in  a 
second,  and  is  carried  through  the  air  about 
five  feet;  but  if  alarmed,  the  velocity  can  be 
increased  six  or  seven  fold. 


HEALTH  ITEMS. 

Dakoeb  feom  Green  Colors. — A  writer 
in  an  English  Scientific  Journal  warns  la- 
dies against  green  gloves.  After  wearing 
a  few  pairs,  a  patient  of  his  noticed  a  vesi- 
cular eruption  at  the  sides  and  roots  of  the 
nails.  In  a  few  days  ulceration  followed. 
Suitable  remedies  efl'ected  a  cure,  but  the 
lady  having  returned  to  the  use  of  the 
gloves,  the  mischief  recommenced  with  re- 
newed severity.  An  examination  proved 
the  existence  of  arsenical  salt  in  the  dye. 
And,  as  a  similar  effect  of  the  poisonous  na- 
ture of  green  colors  from  arsenic,  several 
persons  in  a  town  in  Connecticut  were  se- 
riously poisoned  by  the  green  wall  paper  of 
a  sleeping-room. 

Vaccination. — A  military  surgeon  lately 
examined  a  large  number  of  recruits  for  the 
army  and  navy,  with  the  result  that  sixty 
boys  in  every  hundred,  who  had  not  been 
vaccinated,  had  had  the  small-pox,  while 
of  those  who  had  been,  only  two  in  a  hun- 
dred had  taken  the  disease.  Many  eminent 
physicians  testify  that  they  have  never  seen 
a  case  where  another  disease  has  been  com- 
municated to  a  person  by  the  process  of 
vaccination. 

Htdrate  of  Chloral. — Deaths  from  hy- 
drate of  chloral  are  becoming  alarmingly 
frequent,  and  people  should  take  warning 
against  the  careless  use  of  this  popular  ano- 
dyne. Doses  that  have  been  heretofore  con- 
sidered safe,  and  that  are  safe  for  some 
people,  prove  fatal  to  others. 

ZvMOTic  Diseases. — According  to  a  recent 
Parliamentary  return,  the  number  of  regis- 
tered deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the 
last  five  years,  was  2,438,123;  of  which,  no 
less  than  548,866,  or  more  than  one-fifth, 
were  from  zymotic^  which  may  be  tolerably 
syTMmymcd  by  the  word  preventable  dis- 
eases— a  fact  calling  for  meditation  on  the 
part  of  all  sanitary  reformers. 

Disinfectants. — One  pound  of  copperas, 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water,  poured 
over  a  sink  a  few  times,  will  completely 
neutralize  its  bad  odor  and  its  efiects.  As  a 
disinfecting  agent,  to  scatter  around  premises 
affected  with  any  unpleasant  odor,  nothing 
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is  better  than  a  miztare  of  foar  parta  of  dry 
ground  plaster  of  Paris  to  one  part  of  char- 
coal by  weight.  All  sorts  of  glass  vessels 
and  other  utensils  may  be  effectually  puri- 
fied from  offensive  smells  by  rinsing  them 
with  charcoal  powder,  after  the  grosser  im- 
purities have  been  scoured  off  with  sand  and 
soap. 

Forests. — It  is  claimed  by  scientific  men 
that  the  cutting  down  of  the  forests  of  Mau- 
ritius has  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
climate  and  health  of  that  island.  The  epi- 
demic of  1865  is  traced  to  that  cause,  and  it 
is  said  that  since  the  removal  of  vast  tracts 
of  forest  between  1854  and  1862,  the  amount 
of  rain  has  diq^inished,  the  dryness  increased, 
and  the  temperature  raised:  tracts  once 
productive  are  now  barren,  and  districts 
formerly  salubrious  are  now  unhealthy.  It 
is  also  observed  that  rains,  when  they  do 
fall,  are  more  violent,  and  heavy  floods  con- 
sequently more  frequent. 

Wabmth. — A  leading  medical  writer  says : 
"The  old  find  great  delight  in  warmth;  it 
is  to  them  the  greatest  luxury.  Half  the 
diseases  of  humanity  would  be  swept  from 
existence  if  tlie  human  body  were  kept  com- 
fortably warm  all  the  time." 

NiooTiiTE  nr  Tobaooo-smoke. — Tobacco- 
smoke,  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  seen 
to  be  filled  with  little  globules  of  nicotine^ 
twirling  and  flitting  about  in  it ;  and  when 
such  smoke  is  breathed,  by  novices  to  its  use, 
some  of  it,  received  into  the  lungs,  causes 
the  nausea,  which  is  the  resistance  of  nature 
to  its  poisonous  influence. 

Unbemittiko  Wobk. — They  who  are  "  in 
labors  abundant,"  using  the  term  in  its  wide 
sense,  will  find,  like  Paul,  a  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh,"  of  some  painful  kind.  It  is  not  steady 
work  so  much  as  a  variety  of  cares  that 
wears  the  health  away.  Non  mulium  sed 
multa  is  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  They 
who  would  be  well  and  happy,  must  learn 
to  systematize,  and  to  execute  betimes. 
Spendthrifts  of  time  suffer  in  the  end ;  early 
dallying  makes  late  sorrow.  Shorten  the 
hours  of  labor,  by  despatch  and  economy  of 


time,  and  devote  the  remainder  to  recreation, 
untrammelled  by  the  thought  of  work.  A 
paragraph  in  HalVt  Journal  contains  much 
truth  on  this  point:  "The  man  who  goes 
from  his  counting-house  or  his  work -shop  at 
the  close  of  the  day  and  does  not  leave  it 
behind  him,  but  sits  at  the  family  table  in 
moodiness,  brooding  over  past  occurrences, 
weighing  probabilities,  casting  conjectures, 
laying  plans,  and  when  the  meal  is  over  sits 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking  by  the  hour, 
and  goes  to  bed  to  toss  and  tumble  and 
worry,  cannot  live  long;  the  brain  or  the 
heart  must  give  way,  and  he  will  drop  dead 
in  the  street,  as  many  a  business  New  Yorker 
has  done  within  a  few  years  past." 

Pebspibatioh. — The  amount  of  liquid 
matter,  says  the  Journal  of  Chemistry,  which 
passes  through  the  microscopical  tubes  of  the 
skin  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  an  adult  per- 
son of  sound  health,  is  about  sixteen  fluid- 
ounces,  or  one  pint.  One  ounce  of  tho 
sixteen  is  solid  matter,  made  up  of  organic 
and  inorganic  substances,  which  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  system  for  a  brief  space  of 
time,  would  cause  death.  The  rest  is  water. 
Beside  the  water  and  solid  matter,  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  a  gaseous  body, 
passes  through  the  tubes;  so  we  cannot  fail 
to  understand  that  they  are  active  workers, 
and  also  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  them  in  perfect  working 
order,  removing  obstructions  by  frequent 
application  of  water,  or  by  some  other 
means.  Suppose  we  obstruct  the  functions 
of  the  skin  perfectly  by  varnishing  a  person 
completely  with  a  compound  impervious  to 
moistare.  How  long  will  he  live?  Not 
over  six  hours.  The  experiment  was  once 
tried  on  a  child  at  Florence.  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to 
the  papal  chair,  wished  to  have  a  living 
figure  to  represent  the  Golden  Age,  and  so 
he  gilded  a  poor  child  all  over  with  varnish 
and  gold  leaf.  The  child  died  in  a  few 
hours.  If  the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  or  the  skin  of 
a  pig  be  covered  with  a  solution  of  India 
rubber  in  naptha,  the  animal  ceases  to 
breathe  in  two  hours. 
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Chables  Scribkeb  k  Co.,  through  Sut- 
TOH  &  SooTT,  CiDcinnati,  send  us  the  eleventh 
volume  of  Lange's  Commentary,  heiug  the 
third  of  the  Old  Testament  series,  containing 
Jeremiah,  translated  by  Bev.  8.  B.  Asbury, 
and  Lamentations,  translated  by  Rev,  W.  H, 
Homhlower,  D.  D.  We  have  been  in  great 
need  of  an  English  Commentary  upon  the 
Prophet  of  Sorrow,  there  being  scarcely 
anything  recent  of  real  value  to  the  scholar 
within  ready  reach,  excepting  possibly 
Woodsworth.  This  volume,  therefore,  fills 
a  great  void,  and  will  be  hailed  with  delight. 
In  this  vast  repository  of  opinions  and  com- 
ments the  student  can  surely  find  freshness 
of  thought  and  originality  of  mode  for  pre- 
senting the  great  themes  of  the  gospel,  with- 
out wandering  out  of  the  limits  prescribed 
for  subjects  of  preaching.  As  to  success 
in  translating,  we  find  the  Commentary  on 
the  "  Lamentations"  most  satisfactory.  Dr. 
Homblower  has  entered  with  ardent  enthu- 
siasm into  his  work,  and  has  brought  a  criti- 
cal acumen  and  skill  to  bear  upon  it  which 
speaks  very  highly  for  the  scholarship  of  our 
ministry  at  large.  Especially  his  "addi- 
tional remarks  on  the  question  of  author- 
ship" add  value  to  the  work,  without  which, 
and  such  notes  as  he  has  introduced,  it  would 
have  been  a  mistake  to  have  given  us  the 
volume.  Dr.  Naegelsbach,  the  Qerman  au- 
thor, led  away  by  modern  German  specula- 
tion, has  called  in  question  the  authorship  of 
Jeremiah,  and  defends  the  contrary  opinion 
at  length  and  with  skill.  The  translator  has 
thoroughly  examined  his  argument,  and  fol- 
lowing him  step  by  step,  has  defended  the 
ancient  tradition  with  unusual  dialectical 
power ;  and  in  every  page  of  the  Commen- 
tary that  follows,  so  many  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  that  it  may  be  said 
the  translator  has  clothed  the  skeleton  with 
fleeb,  and  breathed  life  into  it.  The  trans- 
lation of  these  volumes  of  Lange,  by  vari- 
ous scholars  throughout  the  land,  will  give  a 
decided  impetus  to  scholarship,  and  will  tend 
to  reveal  the  vast  amount  of  study  which  is 


given  to  the  Scriptures  by  our  ministry  in 
those  hidden  retreats  where  the  world  at 
large  sees  them  not,  and  imagines  not  the 
extent  of  their  acquirements  or  their  mental 
resources. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Bev, 
L.  W,  Green.  With  a  Selection  from  his 
Sermons.  By  Le  Roy  J.  Halset.  D.  D., 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
North  West.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner. 
For  sale  by  Geo.  E.  Stevens  A  Co.,  39  W.  4th 
street,  Cincinnati. 

The  number  of  good  biographies  that  have 
lately  appeared  indicates  an  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  that  branch  of  literature.  The 
life  of  a  good  man,  well  produced  in  a  me- 
moir, is  the  most  forceful  continuation  of  his 
personal  influence.  Dr.  Green  was  a  man 
from  whose  character  and  labors  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  may  learn  many  a  good 
lesson. 

Our  well  known  contributor,  Prof.  Halsey, 
has,  in  his  usual  clear  and  polished  style, 
given  us  an  admirable  biography  of  one 
whose  name  is  fragrant  in  the  church,  and 
who  may  well  be  studied  by  our  young  men, 
in  his  untiring  industry,  both  of  work  and 
study,  in  his  humble  piety,  and  his  courage 
and  earnestness  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  the  volume  before 
us  consists  of  sermons  full  of  strong  gospel 
truth,  vigorously  and  often  eloquently  pre- 
sented. 

Lessons  from  the  Great  Biography,  By 
James  Hamilton,  D.  D.  Author  of  "  Life 
in  Earnest,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  k  Bros.  For  sale  by  Sutton  k  Scott, 
Cincinnati.    Price  $1.25. 

The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  it 
had  been  his  purpose  to  connect  together  the 
leading  incidents  recorded  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, translating  them,  as  it  were,  into 
modern  language,  and  supplying  such  his- 
torical and  topographical  details  as  modern 
research  has  brought  to  light.  The  volume 
before  us  consists  of  the  fragments  of  that 
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purpose ;  and  we  are  left  to  regret,  after  a 
glance  at  these  charming  pages,  that  the  full 
design  was  not  carried  out.  Perhaps  some 
one  of  the  almost  countless  biographers  of 
our  Lord  may  act  upon  the  hint  given  by 
Dr.  Hamilton,  and  fill  out  that  plan,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  apparent  from  the  sketches 
before  us. 

From  RoBEKT  Carter  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
(Sutton  &  Scott),  we  have  a  republication 
pf  Archbishop  Whately's  HUtoric  DoubU 
Relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  His- 
toric Certainties  Resptcting  the  Early  His- 
tory of  America.  A  standard  little  work, 
which  descends  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  cannot  be  surpassed.  Also  from 
the  same  house,  Claries  Little  Charge,  by 
M.  L.  C,  author  of  "  Lovely  Lily."  A  short 
story  for  the  children. 

The  Comprehensive  Speaker.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  Lyceums,  etc. 
Carefully  selected  from  the  best  Authors, 
with  notes.  By  Henry  T.  Coatee.  Philh- 
delphia:  Porter  &  Coates. 

This  large  duodecimo,  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages,  is  made  up  of  choice  selec- 
tions, old  and  new,  the  compiler's  part  in 
the  work  being  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Montaigne:  "Here  is  a  nosegay  of  culled 
flowers,  to  which  I  have  brought  nothing 
of  my  own  but  the  thread  that  ties  them.*' 
Well  would  it  be  for  both  speakers  and 
hearers,  if  it  could  be  more  deeply  felt  by 
the  former,  that  in  public  speaking  the  main 
secrect  of  success  is  a  good  elocution.  There 
would  not  be  at  this  day  so  many  ministers 
without  charges,  and  so  many  lawyers  half 
their  time  without  briefjB,  if  they  had  relied 
for  success  less  upon  the  matter,  and  more 
upon  the  manner  of  their  speaking.  The 
matter  can  never  be  too  good,  but  its  excel- 
lence will  not 'atone  for  the  rhetorical  de- 
fects. Though  the  art  of  speaking  is  a  gift, 
it  can  be  much  improved  by  culture.  That 
which  brings  the  greatest  number  under  the 
sway  of  a  speaker,  is  his  tact  in  adapting 
himself  to  his  audience.  This  adaptation 
depends  much  on  physical  endowments,  such 
as  voice,  and  varied,  impressive  action.  The 
best  speakers  do  not  need  our  advice,  for 
they  have  been  wise  enough  to  put  these 


ideas  in  practice ;  but  to  all  who  are  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  improve  their  natural 
gifts  we  say,  take — not  your  own  composi- 
tions— but  this  book,  or  a  similar  selection, 
and  read  from  it  with  care  one  hour  every 
day,  attending  to  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  its  compass 
and  delicacy.  If  you  can  place  yourself 
under  a  good  teacher  of  elocution,  it  will  be 
still  better. 

David  Lloyd's  Last  Will.  By  the  author 
of  "Max  Kromer,"  "Alone  in  London," 
"Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  etc.  New  York: 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

Having  succeeded  in  juvenile  literature, 
the  writer  can  occupy  successfully  a  higher 
field,  as  this  volume  proves.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  Cotton  famine  in  England,  when  the 
blockade,  in  the  days  of  the  rebellion,  made 
a  short  supply  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  great  distress  among  the  weavers 
resulted. 

A  Basket  of  Barley  Loaves.  By  the 
author  of  "The  High  Mountain  Apart." 
and  "Sacramental  Sabbaths."  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  1^34  Chestnvt  street, 
Philadelphia.    75  cts. 

A  hamper  of  spiritual  food  for  all  who 
hunger  after  righteousness.  There  is  no 
thread  of  fiction  here,  but  much  of  that 
which  is  infinitely  better  than  fiction, — com- 
fort for  the  sorrowing,  light  for  the  dark- 
ened mind,  sympathy  and  help  from  a  source 
above  this  world's  failing  streams.  Here 
are  meditations,  such  as  will  be  always  sweet 
to  the  devout  disciple,  because  drawn  so 
largely  from  the  Divine  Word. 

The  Maiden  Martyr  of  Scotland.  By 
Matthew  Mowat.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication.    50  cts. 

A  narrative  of  one  of  the  large  cloud  of 
Presbyterian  witnesses,  who,  rather  than 
bear  the  yoke  of  English  ritualism,  suffered 
untold  pains  and  penalties.  The  story  is 
made  up  of  facts,  gleaned  in  a  long  residence 
in  the  South  of  Scotland. 

Crystals.  By  Anne  M.  Mitchell,  author  of 
"Freed  Boy  in  Alabama,"  "The  Golden 
Primer,"  etc.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication.   60  cts. 

Contains  ten  stories,  adapted  to  the  young. 
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THE  HOW  AND  TEE  WHY. 
Im  Two  Parts. — Part  II. 


BY  EDOAR  FAWCETT. 


AMONG  many  other  remarks  which 
I  took  no  interest  whatever  in 
hearing,  fassy  little  Dr.  Janes  announced 
his  intention  of  leaving  Enderley  for 
D shortly  after  bredcfast. 

"  I  believe  that  you  also  propose  leaving 
the  homestead  this  morning,"  Wyllis 
Cameron  said,  addressing  Mr.  Langdon. 

"  Yes,"  the  lawyer  answered,  in  his  ner- 
vous, hesitant  style.  "  I — ^I  thought  of  it, 
Mr.  Cameron.  That  is,  I  feel  it  to  be 
impossible  for  me  to  remain  any  longer 
in  Enderley.  I  have  already — ^that  is, 
if  I  may  so  express  it — overstayed  my 
time." 

"Peter  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,"  giggled  Dr.  Janes,  "by  driving 
you  and  myself  down  to  D— —  in  the 
same  coach,  Langdon." 

I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  how 
matchless  the  morning  was,  Tom,  when 
Steene  and  I  stepped  out  into  the  fra- 
grance of  that  vine-wreathed  piazza.  A 
brisk  wind  rushed  through  the  green 
crevices  of  the  hemlock-parapet,  cool 
from  the  soft  hills  and  the  sparkling  lake 
beyond.  The  lawn  sward,  with  not  a 
clover-blossom  or  a  daisy-star  on  its  flow- 
ing smoothness,  was  green  with  such 
vivid  verdure  as  only  June  can  give  us. 


The  sky,  pale-colored  and  cloudless,  was 
dotted  with  an  airy  caravan  of  black- 
birds, floating  darkly  over  the  distant  hills. 
Near  at  hand,  among  the  leafy  labyrinths 
of  one  colossal  elm,  a  whole  republic  of 
robins  were  holding  special /<f^-day,  as  it 
seemed.  At  either  edge  of  the  piazza- 
steps  a  tall  standard  rose-bush  lifted  its 
deep-red  burning  blooms  to  the  clear, 
breezy  amethyst.  I  proposed  a  walk, 
with  which  proposition  Steene  absently 
acquiesced.  When  about  to  cross  the 
lawn  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
beautiful  shaded  shore  of  the  lake  and 
discover  what  amount  of  enchantment 
distance  had  lent  it,  Steene  rather  an- 
noyed me  by  saying: 

"  Not  that  way,  Alfred.  At  least,  not 
just  yet.  Suppose  we  walk  toward  the 
left  wing  of  the  building." 

Toward  the  left  wing  we  walked.  It 
was  a  great  wooden  square  structure, 
with  three  rows  of  tightly-shuttered  win- 
dows. On  the  further  side  was  a  small 
porch,  the  doors  of  which  looked  as 
though  they  had  not  been  unfastened  for  a 
decade.  I  glanced  toward  the  lake,  pre- 
sently, with  longing  eyes. 

"Don't  you  think  tibat  you  have  scru- 
tinized the  left  wing  sufliciently,  Steene?" 
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I  asked.  This  scrutiny  had  occupied 
about  five  minutes  by  this  time. 

"I  was  noticing  that  window  above 
the  porch,  Alfred,"  he  answered.  "Its 
blinds  have  an  appearance  of  not  being  so 
tightly  closed  as  the  others.  There  may 
be  the  room  in  which — ^she  died.'*  He 
pronounced  the  last  two  words  with  slow, 
firm  emphasis. 

"I  suppose  that  your  thoughts  are 
saying,  *the  room  in  which  they  killed 
her,' "  I  replied,  trying  to  accompany  my 
sentence  with  a  natural  laugh,  but  some> 
how  failing.  "0,  Steene,"  I  went  on 
bitterly,  with  changed  voice,  "  think  what 
slight  foundation  your  horrible  suspicion 
has !  Two  little  monosyllables  uttered  by 
a  woman  in  her  sleep !  I  can  guess  what 
you  fancy  easily  enough.  That,  locked 
within  this  portion  of  the  building,  is 
some  evidence  of  murder  which  our  sud- 
den arrival  caused  them  to  hide  there. 
Your  face  tells  me  that  I  have  correctly 
read — ^pardon  me — your  nonsensical  ima- 
ginings." 

"It  is  true,  Alfred." 

"  I  believe  that  you  are  getting  to  be 
manomaniacal  about  this  matter,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  Make  an  efibrt  to  behave  rea- 
sonably, Steene,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense." 

"Will  it  be  unreasonable  for  me  to 
have  a  few  words  with  Peter?"  he  re- 
sponded, smiling  oddly.  "  Here  he  comes, 
from  the  stable  yonder." 

"Please  yourself,"  I  said,  shrugging 
my  shoulders  with  a  great  assumption  of 
scornful  indifference.  "I  suppose  you 
intend  subtly  to  cross-examine  that  honest 
countryman.  You're  getting  to  be  an 
absolute  Machiavel,  Steene.  I  shall  be 
somewhere  down  by  the  lake,  if  you  choose 
to  join  me  there,  when  the  tSte-h-tite  with 
Peter  is  ended." 

I  lefl  him,  and  walked  lakeward,  and 
smoked  a  meditative  cigar  under  a  glo- 
rious hemlock,  with  the  silver  waters 
pulsing  at  my  feet,  and  had  forgotten  all 
about  Steene  and  the  Camerons,  and  had 
b^un  to  feel  myself  more  thoroughly 
en  rapport  with  Mr.  Tennyson's  lotos- 
eaters  than  I  ever  remember  previously 
to  have  been,  when  Steene's  voice  broke 
the  silence. 


"  I  have  found  you  at  last  Alfred." 

"Isn't  it  charming  here,  Steene?"  I 
said. 

"Very."  He  was  boring  a  hole  in 
the  soft  sward  with  a  cane  he  carried. 

"  Was  Peter  communicative?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  after  a  while." 

"  Have  you  been  talking  with  him  ever 
since?" 

"No;  I  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's grave  in  the  old  Griffith  burying- 
ground.  GU)rdon'8  mother — a  Griffith, 
and  the  last  of  her  line — lies  close  beside 
poor  Louisa." 

In  my  then  mood  I  cannot  say  that 
these  sepulchral  allusions  were  at  all 
pleasant  to  hear ;  but  as  Steene  had  made 
them,  I  was  not  uncivil  enough  to  show 
my  distaste  for  the  subject  he  had  pro- 
posed. 

"Gordon  Cameron  is  not  buried  there. 
Why  was  he  not?"  I  said. 

"  From  his  wife's  and  my  own  igno- 
rance," he  answered,  "that  such  a  place 
as  this  Griffith  cemetery  existed.  But 
on  my  return  to  New  York  I  shall  make 
an  effort  to  have  him  laid  beside  Mrs. 
Cameron.     That  is,  provided .'* 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  turned  his 
back  upon  me,  facing  the  lake. 

"Provided ?"  I  questioned. 

"  Never  mind,  Alfred,  you  would  think 
me  a  fool,  if  I  told  you.'* 

"  More  ghastly  ideas,  Steene?" 

"  Yes ;"  the  word  being  scarcely  audible. 

"  Is  Peter  of  a  Poesque  turn  ?"  I  asked. 
"A  stable-man,  with  tastes  for  diabol- 
ism.    How  awfully  odd !" 

"  Peter  is  an  honest,  truthful  fellow,  as 
far  as  I  know  him.  Suppose  we  stroll 
back  to  the  house,  Alfred." 

I  agreed  to  the  proposition  amiably 
enough,  consideriug  how  I  had  been 
enjoying  my  douces  revelries  there  beside 
the  lake.  Mr.  Cameron  and  his  sister 
appeared  standing  together  on  the  piazza 
as  we  approached  the  homestead. 

"Dr.  Janes  and  Mr.  Langdon  have 
just  left,"  the  latter  said,  as  we  ascended 
the  piazza  steps.  "  They  were  quite  anx- 
ious— ^Dr.  Janes,  especially — ^to  bid  you 
both  good-morning,  gentlemen.  But  it 
seemed  that  you  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.** 
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Steene  answered  Miss  Margaret  in 
some  rather  common-place  words  of  apol- 
ogy; and  when,  after  a  long  talk  with 
Mr.  Cameron  about  the  beauties  of  En- 
derley,  I  again  glanced  in  my  friend's 
direction,  it  was  to  find  him  seated  on  a 
rustic  settee  at  the  side  of  Miss  Cameron, 
and  eyidently  engaged  in  an  earnest  con- 
versation with  her.  Almost  two  hours 
slipped  pleasantly  away  that  morning, 
before  we  re-entered  the  house, — ^pleas- 
antly for  me,  at  least,  who  found  the 
society  of  Wyllis  Cameron  in  every  way 
agreeable.  Fluent  talking,  appreciative 
listening,  and  a  general  evidence  of  breed- 
ing are,  I  believe,  the  essential  require- 
ments of  a  good  companion;  and  these 
mine  undoubtedly  fulfilled.  Altogether, 
I  found  myself  liking  the  man,  Tom,  as 
I  like  few  men  on  first  acquaintance, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  as  much — 
even  now. 

I  won't  bore  you  by  describing  the 
remainder  of  that  day.  There  was  really 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  what  trans- 
pired. Perhaps  I  have  "spun"  a  little 
too  much  already;  but  then  neophytes  at 
story-telling  are  seldom  succinct.  The 
present  period  of  my  narrative  is  a  rather 
weak  one,  I  fancy.  Wyllis  Cameron  did 
nothing  but  behave  like  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman from  morning  till  night.  Miss 
Margaret  talked  a  great  deal  with  Steene, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  talking  with  him. 
I  visited  the  lakeafler  dinner,  and  smoked 
another  cigar  under  that  superb  hemlock. 
Et  voila  tout. 

While  brushing  my  hair  by  candle- 
light that  evening,  in  my  apartment, 
Steene  surprised  me  with  a  sudden  and 
very  hasty  entrance  through  the  door- 
way leading  from  the  hall.  I  turned, 
and  saw  that  his  face  was  white  as  a  dead 
man's. 

"Any  new  revelations?"  I  asked,  with 
assumed  carelessness.  "When,  Steene, 
tDiU  you  get  over  all  this  absurdity?" 

No  answer.  He  was  pacing  the  room 
like  a  caged  lion — ^this  cool,  metallic 
Steene,  whom,  until  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, I  had  never  seen  excited. 

"  Have  you  met  another  ghost  in  the 
hall?"  I  said,  a  little  irritably. 

^^I've  only  met  that  ugly  Mss.  WiUets 


there;"  spoken  with  a  harsh  laugh,  and 
no  cessation  of  the  pacing. 

"She  certainly  is  not  ugly  enough  to 
cause  this  great  agitation,"  I  replied. 

Again  no  answer.  I  angrily  blew  out 
both  my  candles,  and  made  the  room  a 
yeUow  glimmer  of  moonlight,  with  white- 
faced  Steene  obstinately  promenading  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Then  I  went  down 
stairs. 

Steene  appeared  at  tea,  looking  a  trifle 
more  composed.  He  made  a  show  of 
eating,  but  I  saw  that  even  to  swallow 
was  an  effort  with  him.  And  then,  Tom, 
compassion  smote  my  heart.  I  pitied 
the  man  intensely,  but  pitied  him — I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  say  it  of  Steene — as 
one  pities  drunkards  and  lunatics.  I  be- 
lieved him  temporarily  mad,  sympathiz- 
ing with  none  of  his  dismal  suspicions, 
and  in  truth  wondering  and  scoffing  at 
them.  But  he  was  my  friend,  and  I 
loved  him ;  and  to  see  what  I  believed  his 
deplorable  weakness  thus  rapidly  gaining 
upon  his  manhood,  filled  me  with  keen 
regrets.  I  resolved  to  adopt  a  wholly 
different  course  in  dealing  with  that  weak- 
ness while  our  visit  lasted.  "Steene,"  I 
said,  as  we  passed  out  into  the  hail  to- 
gether when  tea  was  finished — "  Steene, 
I  am  sorry  for  having  lefl  you  alone  in 
the  dark  so  rudely.  You  are  not  angry, 
I  trust." 

He  answered  me  in  icy  tones.  "  I  was 
angry,  Alfred,  but  can  afford  to  forget 
such  a  trifle  while  matters  of  far  greater 
importance  occupy  me." 

We  had  reached  the  piazza  by  this 
time,  and  I  was  about  to  reply,  when 
Miss  Cameron's  steps  sounded  in  the  hall. 
She  joined  us,  and  presently  be- 
came engaged  in  another  tete^-ttte  with 
Steene.  Feeling  myself  somewhat  of  a 
third  party — though  the  topics  they  dis- 
cussed were  ordinary  topics  enough — I 
passed  in-doors  and  met  Mr.  Cameron  in 
the  sitting-room.  The  result  of  our  meet- 
ing was  about  as  pleasant  a  three  hours 
iit  chess,  Tom,  as  I  ever  remember  to 
have  spent.  While  we  were  finishing 
our  last  game,  Steene  entered  the  room. 

"Has  my  sister  deserted  you?"  asked 
Mr.  Cameron,  glancing  up  from  the  chess 
board. 
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"  We  separated  by  mutual  agreement/' 
he  replied.  '^  MLbs  Cameron  has  a  slight 
headache,  and  has  gone  up-stairs.  I  think 
that  I  will  follow  her  example,  if  you 
have  no  objection." 

There  was  a  hard  curtness  about  the 
words  that  caused  Mr.  Cameron,  as  I 
could  perceive,  to  raise  his  eyebrows  ever 
so  slightly.  But  his  brow,  a  moment 
later,  was  courteously  acquiescent.  Just 
returning  it  and  no  more,  Steene  quitted 
the  room. 

I  felt  miserably  ashamed  of  him;  and, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  lost  that  last  game 
in  consequence  of  so  feeling.  For,  to 
my  mind,  thus  far  throughout  our  visit, 
Wyllis  Cameron's  behavior  as  host  had 
been  the  behavior  of  a  polished  and 
thorough  gentleman.  I  wondered  how 
Steene  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  dis- 
like, let  alone  suspect  him,  with  such 
sullen  bitterness  of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Cameron's  manner  showed  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  his  having  been  annoyed 
by  Steene's  brusque  deportment,  until  I 
was  bidding  him  good-night. 

"I  have  the  opportunity,"  he  then 
said,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  lower 
hall,  ^^of  wishing  you  a  more  cordial 
good-night  than  Mr.  Blake  seemed  to 
care  about  receiving."  You  may  believe, 
Tom,  that  I  grasped  his  extended  hand 
very  warmly,  and  felt  that  Steene  had 
conducted  himself  like  a  boor. 

"  If  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
my  friend,  Mr.  Cameron,"  I  replied,  "you 
would,  I  am  sure,  make  indulgent  allow- 
ances for  his  present  incivility." 

''Incivility  is  by  far  too  strong  a 
term,"  was  the  polite  answer.  "I  can 
readily  understand  how  the  shock  of  Mrs. 
Cameron's  death  has  unnerved  and  dis- 
pirited him." 

The  sympathy  in  the  man's  tones 
while  he  spoke  these  few  words,  the 
shade  of  melancholy  on  his  fine,  open 
face,  and  the  kindness  beaming  from  his 
honest,  handsome  eyes,  left  a  very  favora- 
ble impression  upon  me  as  I  went  up 
stairs  that  night.  And  no  one  is  better 
aware  than  yourself,  Tom,  that  I  am  not 
given  to  ardent  fits  of  admiration  for 
every  chance  acquaintance  I  meet. 

The  door  leading  into  Steene's  room 


was  closed  when  I  entered  my  own.  I 
think  that  I  should  have  opened  it,  but 
for  his  surly  mode  of  saying  good-night 
down  in  the  sitting-room.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  made  me  retire  to  bed  with- 
out doing  so. 

Somewing  woke  me  after  about  three 
hours  of  sleep.  That  something  was 
Steene's  voice,  softly  whispering  my 
name.  He  had  placed  a  lighted  candle 
near  the  bed,  and  was  standing  so  that 
its  beams  fell  full  upon  his  haggard  face. 

"Well,  Steene,"  I  said.    That  was  all. 

"Are  you  thoroughly  awake,  Alfred?" 

"Thoroughly." 

"I  believe  that  you  think  me  mad;" 
pronouncing  the  words  with  slow  calm- 
ness. "  It  is  terrible  that  such  a  belief 
should  come  between  you  and  me,  old 
and  fast  friends  that  we  are.  But  you 
must  at  least  grant  me  the  r^ht  of  en- 
deavoring to  prove  my  entire  sanity." 
A  slight  silence,  and  then  he  went  on : 
"  Alfred,  there  is  a  fear^l  doubt  within 
my  mind — a  doubt  that  tortures  me. 
Will  you  help  put  it  at  rest?" 

"In  what  manner,  Steene?" 

"  By  being  near  me  while  I  attempt  to 
discover  something." 

"Discover  something,"  I  repeated; 
"how  and  why?" 

"  The  how  and  the  why !"  he  answered, 
laughing  a  laugh  that  grated  on  my  ears, 
"  You  shall  know  them  both  soon  enough, 
Alfred;  it  is  better  not  to  question  any 
further  now.  What  I  ask  of  you  is 
simply  to  dress  yourself  and  follow  me." 

I  saw  that  he  was  almost  fiercely  in 
earnest;  the  earnestness  of  veritable  mad- 
ness, I  believed  it  then.  And  I  felt 
bound'  to  humor  him  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power — ^bound  also  to  prevent  him,  if  I 
could,  from  the  commission  of  any  rash, 
lunatic  deed. 

I  dressed  myself  hastOy,  while  he 
waited,  Tom,  silent  and  with  no  outward 
sign  of  impatience. 

"  Now  1  am  ready,  Steene." 

He  walked  toward  the  table  on  which 
the  candle  was  burning,  and  blew  it  out. 

"  Our  hats  are  down-stairs,"  his  voice 
informed  me,  amid  nearly  total  darkness. 

"  Hats !"  I  murmured  amazedly.  "  We 
are  going  to  leave  the  house,  Steene?" 
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"Yes,"  he  whispered.  "Tread  very 
floftlj  as  you  pass  down  into  the  lower 
hall,  Alfred.''  He  was  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door-waj  as  he  spoke. 

We  managed  to  steal  out  of  the  build- 
ing about  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  Steene 
leaving  the  front  door  open,  as  though 
meditating  a  rjtum  some  time  before 
morning.  This  evident  intention  on  the 
part  of  my  friend  was  at  least  consoling, 
I  thought. 

Down  the  piazza  steps;  past  the  gloomy 
left  wing — near  which  Steene  paused, 
scanning  the  window  above  the  little 
porch;  over  a  lapse  of  damp  lawn, 
weirdly  lit  by  the  beams  of  a  low  moon; 
and  finally,  under  something  decidedly 
like  a  cattle-shed.  Here  we  came  to  a 
stand-still;  and  here  I  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Steene  had  taken  from  one  of 
the  chairs  in  the  lower  hall  a  heavy 
traveUing  shawl,  which  he  wore  slnng 
over  his  right  shoulder. 

I  recollect  vaguely  wondering  what 
Steene  would  do  next  He  was  looking 
about  him  now,  as  though  in  search  of 
something;  presently  he  walked  toward 
a  dark  comer  of  the  shed,  and  returned 
carrying  a  large  spade.  Quite  naturally, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me,  just  here, 
that  he  must  have  visited  this  place  dur- 
ing the  morning  in  order  to  have  known 
where  the  spade  was  placed;  that  his 
present  plan,  also — if  maniacal  whim  were 
not  a  better  term  for  it — was  not  as 
suddenly  formed  as  I  had  supposed.  I 
began  to  discover  a  certain  method  in 
Steene's  madness,  Tom. 

We  walked  along  for  some  distance, 
after  that;  I  had  not  «the  least  idea 
whither.  But  the  terminus  of  our  walk 
revealed  itoelf  before  very  long.  I  grasped 
Steene's  arm,  and  tried  to  read  his  white 
face,  half-averted,  in  the  dim  moonlight. 

"Not  there r^  I  murmured,  pointing 
toward  a  low  iron  gate-way,  beyond  which 
gleamed  the  dull  pale  slabs  of  perhaps 
twenty  tomb-stones. 

"  There,"  he  answered,  with  deep,  stem 
voice.  "  Eemember,  Alfred,  I  am  going 
to  prove  that  I  am  not  a  madman.     If 

nhave  the  right  to  suspect,  I  have  at 
t  the  right  to  refute  your  suspicion." 
I  somehow  would  not  guess  his  pur- 


pose, Tom,  until  we  stood  together  near 
one  of  the  mounds,  recently  made,  as  I 
could  observe,  and  without  slab  of  any 
sort  Then  it  was  all  clear.  And  then 
I  spoke  out.  While  I  did  so  Steene 
knelt  down  and  began  carefully  stripping 
off  the  fresh  sods  that  covered  the  grave. 

"  Steene,"  I  entreated,  "  for  God's  sake 
consider  how  horrible  is  this  thing  you 
are  about  to  do.  Think  of  the  disgrace- 
ful consequences.  Think  upon  how  slight 
a  basis  you  build  your  theory  that — " 

"Louisa  Cameron  is  not  buried  here?'* 
he  broke  in,  turning  to  meet  my  startled 
eyes  with  cold,  keen  look.  "  I  told  you,, 
Alfred,  of  a  doubt  which  tortured  mo — 
of  a  discovery  I  was  bent  upon  making. 
You  asked  how  I  was  to  make  that  dis- 
covery, and  why.  Here  is  the* how,'" 
pointing  to  the  spade  which  his  left  hand 
tightly  held.  "The  'why'  is  buried 
under  these  sods  that  I  am  now  remov- 
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Some  men,  believing  as  I  believed, 
would  have  made  another  effort  to  dis- 
suade him.  Some  men  would  have  used 
violence  with  him.  Perhaps,  by  the  way, 
if  I  had  attempted  this  latter  course  the 
fight  between  us  would  have  been  a  drawn 
game;  for  Steene  and  I  are  about  physi- 
cally equal  as  &r  as  muscle  and  activity 
are  concerned. 

But  I  merely  walked  away.  Walked 
away,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  humming  an 
air ;  I  generally  hum  airs  when  I  am  much 
agitated. 

This  would  be  my  friend's  final  cure, 
reason  told  me.  He  was  determined  to 
settle  a  doubt  that  tortured  him.  He 
madly  disbelieved  that  Mrs.  Cameron  was 
buried  here  in  the  grave  and  coffin  which 
her  friends  had  given  her.  Desperate 
diseases  need  desperate  remedies;  let  him 
open  and  find.  There  was  a  strong 
chance  of  its  being  discovered  to-morrow 
that  the  grave  had  been  desecrated;  but 
he  had  gone  to  work  carefully  enough 
with  the  stripping  of  the  sods,  and  he 
had  brought  the  great  travelling  shawl  to 
use  as  a  grave-digger  uses  his  square  of 
sail-cloth,  and  apparently  he  had  meant 
to  replace  all  that  he  molested.  In  hidmg 
the  evidence  of  to-night's  work,  I  would 
assist  him  as  £ax  as  I  was  abla    At  pres- 
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ent  it  was  better  to  leave  the  madman 
alone  with  his  madness.  And  so,  Tom, 
I  walked  away  through  that  "place  of 
tombs,"  full  of  shadow  and  solemnity, 
under  the  star-sprinkled  heaven. 

As  I  approached  the  gate- way  by  which 
we  had  entered,  something  that  looked 
like  a  human  figure  seemed  to  glide  off 
into  a  near  covert  of  close-growing  trees. 
I  say,  "  seemed,"  Tom,  for  at  that  time  I 
had  not  an  idea  but  that  my  eyes  were 
playing  servants  to  my  fancy,  and  that 
the  apparition  was  purely  imaginary.  But 
I  have  since  had  reason  to  change  my 
opinions  on  this  point. 

I  left  the  graveyard  and  strolled  for 
certainly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  here 
and  there  in  its  neighborhood.  Accord- 
ing as  I  drew  nearer  to  the  spot  in  which 
Steene  was  now  performing  that  ghastly 
business  of  his,  or  retired  further  away 
from  it,  louder  or  less  distinctly  would 
sound  the  delving  spade  and  the  heaved 
earth-clods.  I  knew  that  he  was  working 
with  the  will  and  strength  of  two  men.  It 
was  wonderful.  I  remember  thinking  how 
he  dared  brave  the  darkness,  and  silence, 
and  solitude  of  that  graveyard,  with  the 
perpetration  of  such  a  lawle.ss,  violating  act. 

As  for  myself,  constitutionally  I  am 
neither  superstitious  nor  timid;  yet  it 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  I  did  anything 
but  suffer  from  extreme  nervousness 
while  waiting  for  Steene-s  horrible  opera- 
tions to  end.  When  at  last  the  sounds 
of  his  spade  ceased,  I  went  back  into  the 
graveyard. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  pleasant, 
Tom,  to  know  my  friend  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  pit  which  he  had  dug,  and  to 
see  the  interior  of  that  pit  weirdly  illu- 
minated with  candle-light,  and  then  to 
draw  closer  and  lean  over  its  brink  and 
discover  a  dark,  crouching  figure,  and 
then  to  hear  the  cracking  sound  which 
resembled  nothing  in  the  world  but  what 
it  really  was — ^a  pried-open  coffin-lid.  All 
this  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  I  say, 
but  in  comparison  with  the  short,  keen, 
sudden  cry  which  rang  from  out  that 
strangely  lighted  grave  a  moment  later, 
it  was  at  least  endurable.  My  blood  was 
ice-like  when  I  murmured,  kneeling  on 
the  earthy,  insecure  brink : 


"What  has  happened,  Steene?" 

His  answer  from  below  came  promptly, 
but  in  faint,  broken  voice; 

*'Help  me  up,  Alfred/*  Then  the 
underground  light  went  out,  and  a  hand 
groped  itself  forth  into  what  was  now 
moonless  darkness.  We  were  side  by 
side,  presently.  I  could  just  see  his  l&ce 
in  the  vague  starlight. 

"Steene,"  I  whispered,  "she  is  there, 
of  course." 

"  She  ts  not  there ,  Alfred,^*  He  spoke 
with  a  lingering  emphasis  upon  each 
word.  But  his  next  sentences  were  hur- 
ried along  in  an  excited  pell-mell  utter- 
ance: "I  imagined  anyUiing  but  this 
until  I  talked  with  Peter  in  the  morning. 
He  told  me  about  the  funeral — ^that  only 
a  few  people  attended  it,  and  that  Mrs. 
Cameron's  face  was  not  seen  while  the 
services  were  read,  nor  afterward,  nor  at 
any  time  that  he  knew  of.  The  sexton 
had  merely  superintended  the  burial,  he 
said,  and  all  other  offices  were  performed 
by  Miss  Cameron  and  Mrs.  Willets. 
Peter  did  not  think  that  any  one  had  seen 
the  corpse,  except  Wyllis  Cameron,  his 
sister,  Br.  Janes,  and  Mr.  Langdon.  So 
much  I  learned  this  morning,  Alfred. 
It  sowed  the  first  seed  of  my  doubt.  I 
began  to  understand,  or  guess  that  I  un- 
derstood, Margaret  Cameron's  sleep-walk- 
ing scene.  'Locked  fast,*  'locked  fast,* 
rang  hauntingly  in  my  ears  all  day. 
When  I  joined  you  in  your  room  this 
evening,  a  few  moments  before  tea,  I  had 
just  met  Mrs.  Willets,  holding  a  tray 
with  some  food  upon  it,  and  turning  the 
comer  of  that  same  passage-way  which 
leads  to  the  left  wing  of  the  building. 
The  woman  grew  white  as  ashes  when 
she  saw  me,  and  stammered  something 
about  not  feeling  well  enough  to  take  tea 
with  the  &mily,  and  taking  it  in  her 
own  room.  If  you  remember,  she  did 
not  appear  below  stairs  again  this  even- 
ing; but  I  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  any 
such  shallow  artifice  as  that.  My  doubt 
had  become  almost  a  certainty  by  that 
time.  Afterwards  you  recollect  seeing 
me  begin  a  conversation  on  the  piazza 
with  Margaret  Cameron  ?  In  that,  eager 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  lost  my 
prudence,  and  caused  her  to  suspect  thai 
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I  suspected.  Slie  is  a  magnificentlj 
clever  women,  Alfred,  that  sister  of  Wjl- 
lis  Cameron's.  I  believe  that  her  brain 
planned  this  whole  monstrous  wicked- 
ness. Yoa  should  have  seen  her  struggle 
to  seem  composed,  and  defy  me  with  her 
perfectly  acted  innocence  to  the  very  last. 
There  is  no  more  to  tell,  except  that  in 
yonder  coffin*  they  have  burled  merely 
something  that  weighs  like  a  human 
body.  Louisa  Cameron  is  living  still,  a 
prisoner  in  that  left  wing  of  the  home- 
stead. I  would  stake  my  life  upon  it 
now.  And  Alfred,  she  must  be  liberated 
before  another  hour  has  passed.^' 

**Say  another  ten  minutes,"  I  ex- 
claimed. ''  0,  Steene,  how  shamefiilly  I 
Lave  wronged  you! — how — ^ 

"  Come,  come,  Alfred,"  he  interrupted 
quite  harshly.  "  Let  us  have  no  heroics 
but  those  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
Wyllis  Cameron  is  the  man  not  to  yield 
up  his  prisoner  except  with  a  struggle, 
and  a  fierce  one  too.  There  is  just  a 
chance,  however,  that  we  can  gain  access 
to  that  leil  wing  without  awakening  any- 
body. I  propose  that  we  place  enough 
reliance  on  this  chance  to  rouse  up  Peter, 
who  sleeps  over  the  jBtables,  and  make 
him  have  carriage  and  horses  in  readiness 
at  one  of  the  lawn-gates.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain sweetness  of  revenge  in  the  thought 
of  driving  away  with  their  victim  while 
they  are  all  three  asleep,  I  will  go  at 
once  for  Peter.  You,  Alfred,  had  better 
wait  for  me  near  the  front  piazza.'* 

But  instead  of  waiting  for  Steene  near 
the  front  piazza,  Tom,  I  mounted  to  the 
piazza  itself,  possessed  with  an  idea  that 
all  would  not  be  the  same  with  that  front 
entrance  as  when  we  had  left  it.  And 
my  belief 'was  verified  The  door  had 
been  closed  and  locked. 

That  figure  at  the  graveyard  gate  had 
not  been  an  imaginaiy  figure.  It  had 
been  Wyllis  Cameron's — of  so  much  I 
felt  convinced  now.  This  locking  of  the 
door  meant  defiance.  But  defiance  of 
what  sort?  I  wished  earnestly  that 
Steene's  interview  with  Peter  was  ended, 
so  that  he  might  help  me  guess  an  answer 
to  the  question.  But  it  was  useless,  I 
well  knew,  to  go  in  search  of  him.  My 
ignorance  of  the  exact  locality  of  the 


stables  over  which  Peter  slept  might  de- 
lay our  meeting  as  long  as  it  would  now 
be  delayed.  That  Steene  would  make  all 
possible  haste  in  rejoining  me,  I  could  not 
doubt. 

Fully  a  half  hour,  Tom,  I  waited  on 
that  piazza  before  Steene  came.  As  far 
as  I  recollect,  it  was  the  most  utterly 
disagreeable  half  hour  which  I  have  ever 
spent.  My  stroll  about  the  neighborhood 
of  the  graveyard  had  been  pleasant,  com- 
paratively speaking.  There  was  no  crime 
of  which  I  believed  Wyllis  Cameron  and 
his  sister  incapable  now.  Our  absence 
from  the  homestead,  and  the  purpose  with 
which  we  had  gone,  were  both  discovered. 
Poor  Mrs.  Cameron  was  almost  certainly 
their  captive. 

I  was  just  imagining,  for  about  the 
tenth  time,  that  I  heard  a  sound  of  muf- 
fled shrieks  proceeding  from  the  left  wing, 
when  Steene,  all  out  of  breath,  joined  me 
at  the  foot  of  the  piazza  steps. 

'^I  hurried  back  with  the  greatest 
speed,  Alfred,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not  well 
that  we  should  be  apart  at  a  time  like 
this.  Luckily  Peter  did  not  need  very 
much  persuasion — in  other  words,  was 
not  so  difficult  to  bribe  as  I  expected  he 
would  be.  He  was  so  sleepy,  too,  that  I 
believe  he  has  begun  harnessing  the  horses 
in  a  kind  of  dream.  They  are  to  be  at 
the  west  lawn  gate  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  now  we  must  enter  boldly  but  noise- 
lessly, and—" 

"We  cannot^ enter,  Steene,"  I  said. 
^^The  door  has  been  fastened  during  our 
absence."   . 

"  You  don^t  mean  it !"  He  was  silent 
for  about  three  seconds  after  thaL  Then, 
'*  Alfred,  we  must  get  in  at  once." 

"How?" 

"Through  a  window."  He  sprang  up 
the  piazza  steps,  heedless  of  noise  any 
longer,  and  hurried  toward  a  large 
French  window  that  communicated  with 
the  sitting-room  at  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance.  This  window,  like  the  piazza 
itself,  was  of  more  modem  workmanship 
than  the  remainder  of  the  building. 

I  followed  Steene.  On  trying  the 
outside  blinds,  we  found  them  rather 
securely  fastened ;  but  we  were  reckless 
housebreakers,  and  did  not  heed  being 
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heard.  A  vigorous  pull  from  Steene  tore 
them  asunder. 

The  window  was  now  the  only  har  to 
our  ingress.  It  was,  of  course,  bolted  on 
the  inside.  Steene  kicked  and  I  kicked. 
A  great  crash,  and  then  a  splintery  chasm 
yawned  for  our  reception. 

We  entered.  It  was  pitch  dark. 
"  Fortunate  that  I  did  not  leave  my  can- 
dle in  the  grave,"  Steene  murmured, 
striking  one  of  the  matches  with  which 
he  had  also  provided  himself;  and  pre- 
sently the  sitting-room  was  a-glimmer 
with  candle-light. 

All  was  silent  in  the  lower  hall  as  we 
passed  through  it  and  ascended  the  stairs. 
All  was  silent,  too,  in  the  upper  haU, 
dimly  lighted,  as  on  the  previous  night 
There  was  a  flavor  of  treachery  about  this 
silence.  I  thought  of  daggers  and  pistols 
in  ambush. 

A  flavor  of  treachery,  Tom,  and  a 
strong  smell  of  smoke  besides.  I  looked 
at  Steene,  and  Steene  looked  at  me. 
Long,  slow  coils  of  something  black  were 
drifting  across  the  threshold  of  a  certain 
passage-way. 

We  bounded  forward  like  one  man. 
Steene*s  candle  flickered  feebly  in  that 
narrow,  smoke-filled  corridor.  As  chance 
directed,  there  was  the  sconce  of  a  lamp 
pendent  from  the  ceiling  near  the  very 
door  at  which  Margaret  Cameron  had 
murmured  her  '^locked  flist."  In  this 
sconce  Steene  was  just  tall  enough  to 
place  his  candle;  we  could  then  work 
without  the  inconvenience  of  holding  it. 

The  door  was  stout  oak,  und  firmly 
secured.  Through  its  keyhole  and  cracks 
the  smoke  came  stifiingly.  I  think  that 
with  our  united  strength  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  Steene  and  I  were  a  good  three 
minutes  in  bursting  it  open.  I  remem- 
ber feeling  nearly  choked  by  the  dense, 
dark  cloud  that  rushed  upon  us  after 
that,  and  seeing  Steene  spring  over  the 
threshold.  Then  a  hand  caught  my  coat 
collar,  and  I  was  whirled  violently  round. 

So  violently,  Tom,  that  I  just  missed 

a  heavy   fall   upon  the  floor.     Wyllis 

Cameron,  to  whom  I  discovered  myself 

indebted  for  this  polite  usage,  was  half 

'trough  the  doorway  in  pursuit  of  Steene 

en  I  caught  up  with  him — a  very 


tiger  in  my  blood.  I  perfectly  recollect 
that  I  dragged  him  back,  and  that  we 
grappled,  and  that  we  fell,  he  uppermost. 
But  here  my  recollections  are  hazy  for  a 
period  of  perhaps  ten  seconds.  The  man 
had  muscles  of  steel,  and  I  had  been 
furiously  struggling,  doubtless,  to  weaken 
his  hand-clutch  where  it  pinioned  my 
right  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow-joint. 
I  can't  recall  my  failures  to  do  this,  very 
probably  because  my  head  had  struck  the 
floor  almost  with  violence  as  we  fell,  and 
in  those  ten  seconds  my  brain  was  recov- 
ering  from  the  shock.  Memory  reasserts 
herself  at  the  point  where  I  freed  that 
right  elbow.  One  great  wrench  of  my 
whole  body — ^fbr  the  power  to  accomplish 
which  I  gratefully  bless  ev^  calisthcnio 
lesson  of  my  urchinhood — and  lo!  the 
tables  were  turned.  I  had  the  mastery 
now,  my  knee  upon  his  cheat,  my  hands 
manacling  each  of  his  prone  arms.  He 
was  breathing  heavily  beneath  me,  his 
face  a  bluish  white,  his  eyes  faring  dull 
and  sullen  up  into  mine. 

A  fyjlX  minute  later  Steene  dashed  past 
us,  carrying  something.  I  knew  what 
his  burden  was,  though  he  gave  me  only 
time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  But  dur- 
ing that  glimpse  my  hold  upon  Wyllis 
CsLxneron  neither  weakened  nor  relaxed 
by  one  hair's  breadth.  Steene  was  mak- 
ing for  the  carriage  with  all  possible 
speed.  Let  him  reach  it,  I  thought,  or 
let  him  at  least  get  clear  of  the  building 
before  I  fireed  the  wretch  whom  I  held 
captive. 

Presently  a  blacker  volume  of  smoke 
rolled  over  our  heads.  The  candle  went 
out,  but  almost  instantly  a  red,  lurid 
glow  replaced  its  dim  flicker.  The  fire 
threatened  us.  It  was  time  that  I  fol- 
lowed Steene. 

I  liberated  Cameron  with  a  sudden 
backward  spring,  darted  out  into  the  hall, 
and  sped  fleetly  enough  down  stairs  into 
the  darkness.  Ho'e  an  easier  means  of 
escape  had  been  provided  for  me  than  I 
was  prepared  to  find;  for  Steene,  less 
hurried  than  myself  with  his  departure, 
had  used  his  matches  in  discovering  the 
front  entrance.  This  he  had  left  open. 
A  cool  flow  of  night  air  and  a  glimmer 
of  starlight  were  my  guides  to  the  piazsa. 
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Once  or  twice  during  my  run  in  the 
d'rection  of  the  west  lawn  gate,  I  looked 
behind,  confident  of  Cameron's  pursuit. 
But  no  Cameron  pursued.  He  had  played 
the  last  card  of  his  in&mous  game. 

Well,  Tom,  the  carriage  was  where 
Peter  had  promised  to  have  it,  and  Steene 
was  waiting  for  me  inside.  Mrs.  Came- 
ron was  there  also,  recovered  from  the 
swoon  of  suffocation  in  which  Steene 
had  found  her.  During  the  long  drive 
that  followed,  I  could  hear  her  sobs,  poor 
lady,  sound  through  the  darkness.     We 

drove  not  to  D ,  but  to  a  much  larger 

place  a  few  miles  further  north.  Dawn 
was  just  breaking  when  Steene  and  I  sat 
together  in  one  of  the  hotel  rooms  we 
managed  to  engage,  and  talked  over  all 
that  had  occurred. 

Quite  early  the  next  morning  Steene 
and  Mrs.  Cameron  held  a  long  interview 
together.  She  had  been  treated  with 
marked  kindness  and  hospitality  at  the 
homestead,  she  told  him,  until  one  even- 
ing about  two  months  after  the  beginning 
of  her  stay  there,  when  she  informed  Mr. 
Cameron  of  her  fixed  resolution  to  make 

a  will  in  favor  of Hospital.      A 

week  afler  she  spoke  of  leaving  for  the 
city.  You  can  guess  what  response  they 
nuide. 

She  knew  nothing  of  her  own  funeral 
— ^nothing  of  our  visit — nothing  of  any- 
thing that  transpired  during  her  captivi- 
ty. Her  room  was  the  room  over  the 
little  porch  in  the  left  wing  of  the  build- 
ing. Either  Mrs.  Willits  or  Margaret 
Cameron  was  constantly  near  her.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  escape.  As  for  the 
fire,  she  was  quite  ignorant  how  it  origi- 
nated, being  asleep  at  the  time. 

By  twelve  o'clock  that  day,  Tom,  news 
reached  us  of  the  Griffith  homestead 
being  burned  to  the  ground  during  the 
previous  night.  The  information  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  surprised  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  an 
account  of  what  legal  proceedings  after- 
wards took  place.  All  our  interviews 
with  magistrates  and  other  minions  of 
the  law  tended  toward  one  point — the 
hushing  up  of  the  whole  matter.  Mrs. 
Cameron  preferred  it,  shuddering  at  the 
idea  of  a  public  prosecution,  and,  after 


all  her  wrongs,  cherishing  very  few  re- 
vengeful feelings  against  the  Camerons, 
— which,  of  course,  has  a  wholly  impro- 
bable sound,  Tom ;  but  then  there  are  a 
few  angels  left  in  this  wicked  world. 

Nobody  was  burned  in  the  burning 
homestead;  everybody  escaped.  This 
story  of  mine  finishes  without  an  atom 
of  what  is  called  poetical  justice,  Tom. 
For  all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
Wyllis  Cameron  and  his  sister  may  be 
conducting  themselves  like  fiends,  at  pre- 
sent, to  some  poor  victim  in  some  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Their  whereabouts 
have  certainly  passed  from  mine,  or 
Steene's,  or  Louisa  Cameron's  knowledge 
— ^theirs  and  Langdon's,  and  atrocious 
little  Dr.  Janes'  also.  One  can  endure 
the  idea  of  a  villainous  lawyer ;  habit  ac- 
customs us  to  almost  everything.  But 
a  villainous  doctor  is  very  much  more 
trying  to  think  about.  Sometimes  I 
horsewhip  that  horrible  pigmy  in  my 
dreams.  I  would  walk  a  great  many 
miles,  by  the  way,  to  get  the  chance  of 

doing  so  in  reality.     He  quitted  D , 

it  wajs  discovered,  immediately  after 
learning  of  the  fire. 

Eegarding  what  might  have  been  the 
Camerons'  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
captive  had  not  Steene  and  I  visited  the 
homestead,  it  is  my  private  belief,  and 
my  friend's  also,  that  they  meditated  the 
commission  of  a  worse  crime  than  forgery. 
But  if  you  feel  inclined,  Tom,  to  give 
them  the  advantage  of  a  doubt,  by  all 
means  do  so. 

My  stoiy  ends  very  unsatisfactorily,  I 
admit,  Tom.  You  have  at  least  a  right, 
old  fellow,  to  demand  the  marriage  of 
Steene  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  by  way  of 
a  legitimate  finis.  But  there  is  at  pre- 
sent not  even  the  remote  probability  of 
such  an  occurrence.  Truth,  you  know, 
may  be  stranger  than  fiction,  but  there 
are  certain  points  in  which  one  excels 
the  other.  If  I  had  been  romancing  all 
this  time,  I  should  certainly  have  ended 
with  the  marriage  of  Steene  and  Mrs. 
Cameron.  But  I  have  been  narrating 
plain  fiicts,  and  as  such  you  are  requested 
to  receive  them.  I  hope,  by  the  by,  that 
I  haven't  been  worrying  you  to  death 
daring  the  past  hour. 
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BT  0.    H.  B.   L. 


THE   BATUS  OF   CARACALLA. 

A  PLEASANT  drive  brought  us 
to  the  "Baths  of  Caracalla,"  a 
magnificent  ruin,  second  only,  if  not 
equal  to  the  Coliseum.  Rome  is  too 
rich  in  her  grand,  unrivalled  monument 
of  past  ages — one  feels  bewildered,  lost, 
amid  such  scenes  of  former  greatness. 

The  romantic  and  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  are  of  world- 
wide celebrity.  Tourists,  painters,  and 
photographers  have  made  them  their 
study,  and  have  charmed  the  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  with  the  results  of  their 
pleasant  labors,  for  pleassnt  they  must 
have  been.  Seldom  does  the  eye  find  a 
more  charming  scene  to  rest  upon  than 
is  presented  by  these  magnificent  ruins, 
seen,  as  I  saw  them,  bathed  in  the  sun- 
light which,  leaping  from  summit  to 
summit,  glorified  the  old  gray  walls  with 
that  brightness  which  is  their  due;  then, 
shooting  athwart  the  moss-grown  stones, 
besprinkled  with  wild  flowers  and  trail- 
ing vines,  pierced  lanccrlike  into  the 
darkest  crevices,  opening  to  view  clus- 
ters of  pretty  blossoms,  and  tufls  of 
lovely  mosses,  embedded  in  fragments  of 
the  old  mosaic  pavement,  or  the  debris 
of  shattered  columns;  while  the  little 
lizards,  like  living  gems  of  green  and 
amber,  flashed  in  and  out  the  old  stones, 
and  the  birds  sang  from  the  branches  of 
the  wild  fig  trees  which,  rooted  within 
the  broken  arches,  threw  their  rich  green 
foliage  around,  as  if  to  conceal  the  rifls 
of  time. 

Ascending  by  a  flight  of  steps — the 
old,  old  steps  which  Caracalla  trod,  (now 
repaired  and  rendered  safe,) — we  came  to 
the  present  summit  of  the  ruins,  though 
supposed  to  be  many  feet  below  their 
original  elevation.  Stepping  out  upon 
^^-^  mosaic  platform,  slippery  and  oozing 
the  dampness,  tapestried  with  creep- 


ing vines  and  grasses,  and  opening  here 
and  there  into  yawning  chasms,  making 
one  shudder  as  the  eye  caught  the  depths 
below,  we  looked  spell-bound  upon  the 
wide-spread  landscape.  What  can  I  say 
of  it?  It  cannot  be  painted  either  by 
"the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  or  the  pen- 
cil of  the  most  enthusiastic  artist.  Toil- 
ing up  these  old  steps  day  by  day,  came 
the  poet  Shelley,  seeking  inspiration 
from  the  glowing  scene.  Seated  amid 
the  gigantic  ruins,  of  which  every  stone 
seems  hurled  from  its  base  by  giant 
hands,  he  wrote  his  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound." Hither,  too,  came  Byron,  whose 
powerful  pen  has  pictured  Rome  with 
ineffable  beauty. 

Enchanted  with  the  varied  and  beau- 
tiful landscape,  the  eye  roves  from  point 
to  point  with  wonder  at  its  loveline^. 
The  Roman  Campagna,  dotted  with  its 
ruined  tombs  and  temples,  with  the  old 
aqueducts  stretching  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, its  vineyards  and  orchards,  and 
fruitful  fields  of  grain ;  and  where,  like 
motes  upon  the  sunny  meadows,  the 
dove-skinned  cattle  may  be  seen  grazing. 
The  mountains,  rising  proudly  against 
the  horizon,  now  lifting  their  snow-cap- 
ped summits  to  the  clouds,  and  then 
gently  sloping  down  and  down,  offering 
resting-places  for  such  lovely  towns  as 
Frescati,  Albano,  Tivoli;  then  rising  in 
lofly  peaks,  to  descend  again  to  the  level 
of  the  plain.  And  then  Rome!  the 
grand  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  some 
writer  declares  to  be  "  the  only  work  of 
man  which  has  anything  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  works  of  Godl"  The  Pantheon, 
St.  John  Lateran,  with  its  colossal 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  clearly 
cut  on  the  mellow  sky;  these,  and  a 
thousand  indescribable  points  of  interest, 
make  up  a  whole  which  can  scarcely  be 
equalled.    When  nature  unrolls  such  a 
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BcrolL  let  the  cnnvaas  of  the  painter  be 
turned  to  the  wall. 

The  Baths  of  Caracalla  are  per- 
haps more  perfect  in  their  preservation 
than  any  other  ruin  of  ancient  Rome, 
dating  from  the  year  A.  D.  212,  when 
the  Emperor  Caracalla  commenced  to 
build  on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine  Hill. 
These  grounds  covered  a  space  of  140,- 
000  square  yards.  That  portion  occupied 
by  the  baths  alone  was  720  feet  long, 
and  375  wide.  Oblong  in  form,  con- 
sisting of  swimming  baths,  vapor  baths, 
hot  baths,  and  cold  baths,  all  of  which 
limits  were  surrounded  with  lofly  marble 
colonnades  adorned  with  statues,  which 
wound  in  and  out  the  different  divisions 
of  the  baths,  where  people  could  stroll 
around,  or  sit  upon  the  marble  benches 
at  their  pleasure.  The  baths  were  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  sixteen  thousand 
bathers  at  the  same  time,  if  such  pro- 
miscuous good  fellowship  was  desired. 

Aside  ft'om  the  spacious  grounds  al- 
lotted to  the  baths,  were  vast  limits  for 
the  athletes  and  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  a 
race-course,  a  magnificent  theatre,  splen- 
did gardens,  fountains,  marble  corridors 
below,  and  lofty  galleries  stretching 
around  the  second  and  third  stories  of 
this  imperial  pile. 

Of  its  ancient  magnificence  no  imagi- 
nation, I  am  sure,  can  conceive.  Those 
massive  halls  were  all  paved  with  marble, 
and  with  mosaics  in  the  most  beautiful 
designs ;  some  in  black  and  white  simply, 
others  in  varied  patterns  formed  of  red 
and  green  porphyry  and  giallo  antico. 
The  walls  also  were  incrusted  with  splen- 
did marbles  up  to  the  point  where  they 
commenced  sloping  to  meet  the  roof. 
Here  mosaic  pictures  of  wonderful  design 
took  place  of  the  marble,  until  they 
embraced  the  gilded  bronze  which  lat- 
ticed the  roof  It  is  affirmed  that  many 
of  these  grand  halls  were  crusted  with 
silver.  Niches  in  these  marble  walls  re- 
ceived statues,  or  beautiful  marble  groups, 
and  busts,  interspersed  with  compositions 
in  stucco  work.  No  further  proof  is 
needed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  statues  which  so  lavishly  embellished 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  than  to  say 
that  the  "  Toro  Famese"  Or  "Famese 


Bull,"  the  celebrated  '^Famese  Her- 
cules," and  the  colossal  "Flora,"  were 
found  here.  These  are  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  The  Vatican,  too,  bears  a 
share  of  the  spoils  in  the  two  "  Gladia- 
tors" and  the  "Callipyge  Venus;"  as 
also  several  superb  urns  in  green  basalt; 
and  in  large  basins  or  baths  of  porphyry, 
wherein  the  nobles  of  patrician  rank, 
a^r  sitting  in  those  luxurious  apart- 
ments devoted  to  the  vapor  baths,  re- 
clined in  careless  ease,  while  slaves  from 
out  silver  vessels  poured  perfumed  water 
over  them.  Many  of  the  mosaic  floors, 
too,  over  which  these  proud  Romans 
trod,  have  been  removed  in  fragments 
of  beauty  to  different  museums.  At  the 
Lateran  Museum  is  a  perfect  represen- 
tation of  the  athletes. 

Every  step  we  took  was  over  crushed 
mosaics;  the  particles  of  verd  antique 
and  porphyry  brightening  the  dark  loam, 
while  in  the  grass  lay  broken  capitals 
exquisitely  wrought,  and  shafls  of  por- 
phyry and  granite.  Huge  mounds  of 
pumice-stone,  tufa,  and  brick — a  con- 
glomerate mass — ^were  scattered  on  every 
hand.  These  had  formed  portions  of 
the  roof  and  upper  floors.  The  granite, 
or  marble  columns  which  supported 
them,  having  been  removed,  one  by  one, 
to  adorn  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
more  modem  Rome,  the  whole  great 
mass  finally  yielding  to  its  own  weight, 
fell  to  the  earth,  carrying  with  it  all 
those  beautiful  mosaics!  Excavations 
are  now  in  progress,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  hours  before  our  visit  that  the 
broken  shafl  of  a  huge  marble  column 
was  laid  bare,  while  near  by  was  a  pillar 
of  red  porphyry,  over  three  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  most  beautiful  finish, 
which  was  excavated  three  weeks  prior. 
Twenty  feet  below  the  spot  upon  which 
we  were  standing,  we  saw  a  room,  un- 
covered from  the  debris  of  ages,  upon 
the  floor  of  which  we  traced  fragments 
of  beautiful  mosaics.  Also,  a  few  years 
since,  some  veiy  interesting  excavations 
were  made  at  the  east  end  of  these  baths, 
uncovering  several  apartments  which 
must  have  existed  prior  to  their  erection ; 
showing  that  when  Caracalla  designed 
this  stupendous  work,  he  let  nothing 
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interfere  with  the  plan  of  his  mighty 
structure.  He  built  where  he  would, 
and  as  he  would ;  filling  up  houses  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  bury- 
ing them  under  the  soil,  to  level  the 
wide  circuit  of  his  ambitious  views. 
Whether  by  fair  purchase,  or  by  kingly 
prerogative,  he  seized  upon  these  dwell- 
ings, no  one  can  say,  but  in  either  case 
it  did  seem  a  piece  of  barbarism  to  bury 
such  paintings  and  adornments  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  house  so  lately  excavated. 
The  frescos  are  still  bright,  and  of  lovely 
design.  In  one  chamber  stands  the  altar 
to  the  household  gods,  with  some  re- 
mains of  the  statues  which  graced  it. 

In  the  sixth  century,  we  are  told  these 
baths  were  in  quite  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  were  still  used;  but 
when  Rome  was  besieged  in  A.  D,  537, 
the  aqueducts  which  supplied  them — 
namely,  the  Antonine  and  the  Clau- 
dian — ^were  cut  by  Viteges,  after  which 
these  baths  fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  The 
Pope,  Paul  III,  in  1503,  gave  the 
grounds  to  the  College  Romano  (Jesuit) 
for  their  playground,  and  hither  the 
students  came  for  exercise,  and  the 
property  is  still  claimed  by  that  order. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
Caracalla  was  a  monster  of  vice  and 
cruelty,  killing  his  own  brother  that  he 
alone  might  possess  the  empire,  it  hav- 
ing been  bequeathed  to  both  of  his  sons, 
Greta  and  Caracalla,  by  Septimus  Seve- 
rus — and  committing  many  other  direful 
deeds,  avenged  in  his  own  death  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  But  let  us  bury 
his  crimes  under  these  old  ruins,  and 
thank  him  that  he  has  left  to  the  world 
this  stupendous  monument  of  his  power 
and  ambition. 

THE  BATHS  OF  CARACALLA  ILLUHINATKD. 

It  was  Easter  eve.  From  the  hospital 
of  the  "  Trinita  de  PeUegrine,^*  where 
we  had  witnessed  the  washing  of  the 
pilgrims'  feet  by  the  princesses  and 
noblesse  of  Rome,  we  drove  rapidly  on 
toward  the  Baths  of  Caracalla — the  sky 
studded  with  stars,  and  a  glorious  full 
moon  sailing  up  the  eastern  horizon. 
**'  "ound  the  mounted  dragoons,  with 
icturesque  white    cloaks    £dling 


around  them,  stationed  all  along  the 
route,  so  crowded  with  carriages  that  we 
had  frequently  to  stop  ours,  that  those 
ahead  of  us  might  get  a  little  more  in 
advance — ^no  passing — the  guards  force 
the  drivers  to  keep  in  a  straight  line. 
As  we  neared  those  romantic  precincts, 
strains  of  sweet  music  came  waited  to 
our  ears,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
caught  sight  of  those  massive  walls,  with 
the  torch-lights  gleaming  through  the 
broken  arches,  and  throwing  fantastic 
shadows  athwart  the  road.  But  at  this 
point  we  could  not  enter.  We  were 
obliged  to  alight,  and  walk  up  a  long 
narrow  lane,  even  under  the  very  heads 
and  heels  of  the  horses  on  which  sat 
the  mounted  guards  like  statues  in  the 
moonlight. 

Passing  through  a  gate,  and  deliv- 
ering our  tickets,  we  stood  within  the 
ruins — dark,  gloomy,  sepulchral — until 
following  the  music,  we  suddenly  emerged 
from  ^^  darkness  into  light,"  and  stood 
within  a  wide  circular  court,  lighted  with 
torches,  while  grouped  in  the  centre  the 
splendid  band  were  filling  the  old  ruins 
with  such  music  as  I'll  warrant  Caracalla 
never  heard,  nor  probably  would  have 
listened  to,  according  to  Shakespeare's 
theory,  viz.,  that  a  man  ^'fit  for  treason, 
strategems,  and  spoils,"  can  have  '^no 
music  in  his  soul." 

Suddenly  from  every  side  burst  forth 
sheets  of  flame,  shooting  up  in  spiral 
columns,  bringing  out  in  b^uty  every 
arch,  every  broken  tower  and  crumbling 
wall,  with  the  most  picturesque  effect; 
the  dark  ivy  stirring  over  the  lurid 
arches  in  the  soft  night  wind.  Look 
where  you  would,  on  every  side  was  a 
picture  of  romance.  Far  in  through 
wide  open  courts,  over  mounds  of  fallen 
debris,  away  up  into  the  mossy  crevices, 
from  out  which  the  little  birds,  fright- 
ened by  the  firelight,  were  skimming 
hither  and  thither,  and  then  flashing  far 
down  into  the  vaults  at  your  feet.  Then 
the  flames  would  gradually  fade  away, 
and  the  lovely  moon,  like  a  steadfast 
friend,  still  clinging  to  the  old  ruins 
when  all  their  brightness  was  gone,  sil- 
vered and  softened  each  jagged  point, 
and  crept  down  into  the  ivied  clefbs. 
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Then  again  would  flames  dart  over  the 
scene.  Eockets  rose  hissing  in  the  air, 
to  descend  in  showers  of  golden  rain; 
the  Bengal  lights,  in  varied  hues,  flash 
from  tower  to  tower;  and  away  in  amid 
some  dark  hollow,  wheels  of  fire  revolved, 
whirling  myriads  of  stars  upon  the  dark 
grass  and  shattered  marhles.  The  whole 
beautifol  scene  finally  culminating  in  a 


grand  volcanic  display — Vesuvius,  shoot- 
ing forth  her  stones,  and  streams  of  liquid 
fire. 

Ah,  one  must  see  these  gigantic  ruins 
— ^the  Baths  of  Caracalla — ^to  form  any 
conception  of  the  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque effect  thrown  over  their  old  walls 
by  an  illumination  such  as  I  have  at- 
tempted  to  describe. 


HUXLEY: 


£T  ID  GENUS  OMNE. 


BY  EEV.  O.  A.   KIlsrOSBUBY. 


THERE  is  a  school  of  thinkers  in 
Great  Britain,  having  of  course  its 
adherents  in  this  country,  which  Dr. 
McCosh  has  very  aptly  designated  as 
"  The  British  Section  of  the  School  of 
Comte.''  Of  this  school,  both  as  to  its 
virtues  and  its  vices,  Mr.  Huxley  may 
very  well  be  taken  as  an  exponent.  It 
is  true  that  he  denies  that  he  is  a  Com- 
tist.  But  he  also  denies  that  he  is  a 
Materialist;  though  wherein  he  differs 
from  the  most  ultra  materialist,  the  un- 
sophisticated reader  of  his  writings  would 
find  it  hard  to  discover.  We  may  allow 
him  the  benefit  of  the  disclaimer.  Yet 
it  remains  true  that  he  stands  in  the  same 
ranks  with  such  men  as  Mill,  and  Dar- 
win, and  Herbert  Spencer,  let  them  call 
themselves  what  they  may. 

The  teachings  of  men  of  this  school 
saturate  very  much  of  the  popular  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  current  thinking  of  the 
day.  The  statements  they  make,  their 
mere  assertions,  are  received  as  the  veriest 
truth.  Fledgling  newspaper  writers  and 
literateurs  assert,  usqtte  ad  nauseam^  that 
religion,  at  any  rate  the  religion  of  the 
Church  and  of  Creeds,  has  been  done 
away  with.  These  "grand  discoveries  in 
science"  have  revolutionized  the  old  state 
of  things.  "  Musty  theological  dogmas" 
have  been  "exploded."  A  great  deal  of 
this  t4dk  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the 


proverb,  "as  the  old  cock  crows,  so  crows 
the  little  one.'*  For  these  writers  and 
lecturers,  who  unfortunately  have  the 
ear  of  the  public,  really  know  as  little 
about  the  natural  science  of  which  they 
prate,  as  they  do  about  theology.  But 
when  Mr.  Huxley,  and  men  of  his  school, 
talk  about  religion  as  being  mere  "  primi- 
tive Judusm,"  those  who  crow  after 
them  are  very  likely  to  catch  the  expres- 
sion, and  bandy  it  about  as  if  it  were  an 
extinguisher  on  Christianity,  at  least  on 
"Orthodox  Christianity."  When  Mr. 
Huxley  says  that  "thought  is  but  the 
expression  of  molecular  changes  in  that 
matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena,"  these  second- 
hand dealers  in  scientific  wares  are  in- 
clined to  push  the  dictum  even  beyond 
the  point  at  which  Mr.  H^uxley  perhaps 
would  stop.  Even  in  the  case,  moreover, 
of  some  men  of  real  scientific  attainments, 
the  idea  is  too  widely  current  that  in 
order  to  be  a  true  savant,  one  must  be 
inclined  to  skepticism  as  r^ards  religion. 
As  if  there  had  never  been  a  Newton,  or 
a  Miller,  or  a  Silliman,  or  a  Faraday. 
As  if  Gruyot  and  Dana — ^to  mention  no 
others — ^were  not  now  living. 

And  so  the  evil  rolls  on.  The  un- 
thinking are  easily  led  into  the  most  false 
positions.  Men — ^young  men  particularly 
— imagine  that  they  must  swallow  all  that 
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is  thus  offered  to  them,  or  they  will  lahor 
under  the  stigma  of  not  heing  abreast  of 
the  "advanced  thinking  of  the  day." 
Meanwhile  religion  fails  to  gain  the  hold 
it  ought  upon  the  masses,  ^r  they  have 
instruction  that  better  suits  their  taste. 
''The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  because 
none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts."  Moral 
evils  —  intemperance,  greed,  injustice, 
lust — are  rife.  If  man  is  only  a  mass  of 
"protoplasm;"  if  thought  is  only  "the 
expression  of  molecular  changes  in  that 
matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena;"  if  religion  is 
only  the  "cherishing  of  the  noblest  and 
most  human  of  man's  emotions,  by  wor- 
ship, 'for  the  most  part,  of  the  silent 
sort,'  at  the  altar  of  the  unknown  and 
unknowable " — why  then,  by  all  means, 
"let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  This  is  the  logical  result  of  all 
such  teaching,  even  while  some  who  zeal- 
ously enforce  it,  profess  great  respect  for 
Christianity. 

It  is  claimed,  too,  that  only  "experts" 
in  the  various  sciences  have  a  right  to  a 
hearing  on  these  subjects.  Mr.  Huxley, 
for  example,  may  speak,  and  tell  us  that 
"protoplasm,  simple  or  medicated,  is  the 
formal  basis  of  all  life.  It  is  the  clay  of 
the  potter;  which,  bake  it  and  paint  it  as 
he  will,  remains  clay,  separated  by  arti- 
fice, and  not  by  nature,  from  the  com- 
monest brick  or  sun-dried  .clod."  When 
the  Bible-student  reminds  Mr.  Huxley 
that  "the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul,"  he  is  at  once 
silenced  with  the  assurance  that  this  is  a 
mere  resting  upon  "authority,"  that  such 
questions  as  this  are  to  be  settled,  not  by 
the  Bible,  but  by  the  microscope.  Or 
he  is  reminded,  with  what  is  considered 
a  finality,  that  he  is  a  student,  not  of 
"science,"  with  its  exact  reasoning,  and 
rigorous  logic,  (such  as  Mr.  Huxley 
uses!)  but  only  of  theology,  with  its 
dogmatism,  and  weak  credulousness. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
this  very  cool  way  of  pushing  theology 
out  of  the  circle  of  sciences,  has  its  uses 
in  the  interests  of  skepticism;  but  must 
Bot  for  a  moment  be  tolerated    Christian 


writers  unwittingly  favor  it,  by  allowing 
themselves  to  drift  into  the  current  of 
common  phraseology,  and  to  speak  of 
"Science  and  Keligion"  as  if  there  were, 
or  might  be  an  antagonism  between  them. 
Theology  is  just  as  truly  a  science  as  b 
Biology,  for  instance ;  and  rests,  at  pres- 
ent, at  any  rate,  in  spite  of  Spencer  and 
Huxley,  upon  a  vastly  firmer  basis. 

No  theologian  ventures  or  desires  to 
dispute  the  faxits  of  material  science.  He 
is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  any  one  of 
them,  or  of  all  of  them  together.  He  holds 
most  devoutly  to  the  truth,  that  "the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  hand^  work" 
And  therefore  he  believes  that  no  fact  in 
the  material  world  can  conflict  with  any 
fact  in  the  spiritual  world.  But  he  claims, 
and  in  common  sense  ought  to  claim, 
1st,  that  the  student  of  nature  must  es- 
tablish his  /acts, — not  claim  something 
as  facts,  when,  for  example,  a  slight  al- 
teration in  the  focus  of  his  micraacope 
would  totally  change  a  conclusion  which 
he  had  just  thought  to  be  established. 
2d.  He  must  not  jump  at  conclusions 
which  are  entirely  beyond  the  warrant  of 
the  facts  he  does  discover.  Yet  many 
scientists — some  whose  names  stand  high 
— are  continually  violating  these  plain 
teachings  of  common  sense.  They  pa- 
rade as  fact,  that  which,  at  best,  is  often- 
times only  a  plausible  hypothesis,  or  a 
clever  theory.  They  dogmatise  on  their 
assumed  facts  in  a  manner  as  offensive  as 
well  can  be. 

The  Christian  public  ought  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  position  of  these  men, 
and  has  a  right  to  know  how  shallow, 
after  all,  is  their  pretentious  learning. 
"Sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals" 
they  are.  Put  the  band  of  reason  calmly 
upon  them,  and  the  brass  ceases  its  re- 
verberations, and  is  still. 

Taking  Mr.  Huxley,  as  exhibited  in 
his  "Lay  Sermons,"*  as  a  representative 
of  this  school  of  thought,  I  purpose  to 
try  to  show  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  OuB  Monthly,  1st,  what  his  position 


*Lay  Sermons,  Addresses  and  Reviews, 
By  Thos.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  Lon- 
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is ;  and  2d,  that  he  makes  no  headway  as 
against  revealed  religion. 

I.  y^hat  is  Mr.  Huxley* s  position? — 
I  shall  seek  to  make  fair  quotations ;  not 
garbling  them  to  sustain  a  preconceived 
notion,  nor  presenting  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  misrepresent  our  author.  Of 
course  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  mat- 
ters of  purely  scientific  character.  We 
leave  the  discussion  of  them  to  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's scientific  brethren. 

The  first  article  in  this  volume  is  "  On 
the  Advisableness  of  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge."  It  opens  with  a  reference 
to  the  great  Plague  that  swept  through 
London  in  the  year  1665-6,  and  to  the 
fire  that  came  on  the  heels  of  the  plague. 
"Our  forefathers,"  says  Mr.  Huxley, 
(p.  4,)  "had  their  own  ways  for  account- 
ing for  each  of  these  calamities.  They 
submitted  to  the  plague  in  humility  and 
in  penitence,  for  they  believed  it  to  be  the 
judgment  of  God.  But,  toward  the  fire, 
they  were  furiously  indignant,  interpret- 
ing it  as  the  eflfect  of  the  malice  of  men, — 
as  the  work  of  the  Republicans,  or  of  the 
Papists,  according  as  their  prepossessions 
ran  in  favor  of  loyalty  or  of  Puritanism." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  such  events  are 
equally  under  human  power,  and  that 
men  "  must  look  to  themselves  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  calamities,  to  all  ap- 
pearance so  peculiarly  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  control, — so  evidently  the  result 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  or  of  the  craft  and 
subtlety  of  an  enemy."  He  further  in- 
forms his  audience  that  some  twenty 
years  before  the  plague,  a  few  students 
had  banded  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  "improving  natural  know- 
ledge." From  this  small  beginning  grew 
the  "  Royal  Society."  From  their  efforts, 
and  the  efforts  to  which  they  gave  im- 
petus, it  has  come  to  pass,  he  says,  that 
"  our  countrymen  are  less  subject  to  fire, 
fiimine,  pestilence,  and  all  the  evils  which 
result  from  a  want  of  command  over  and 
due  anticipation  of  the  course  of  nature, 
than  were  the  countrymen  of  Milton; 
and  health,  wealth,  and  well-being  are 
more  abundant  with  us  than  with  them. 
But  no  less  certainly  is  the  difference  due 
to  our  improvement  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  im- 


proved knowledge  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  household  words  of  men,  and 
has  supplied  the  springs  of  their  daily 
actions."  (p.  11.) 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  dis- 
agree materially  with  such  statements  as 
these.  But  the  speciousness  of  the 
author  is  seen,  when  he  pushes  off  from 
warrantable  deductions  to  the  broad  and 
sweeping  conclusions  of  which  he  is  so 
fond.  Natural  knowledge  in  the  eyes  of 
most  men,  he  says  (p.  13),  "is  no  real 
mother  of  mankind,  bringing  them  up 
with  kindness,  and,  if  need  be,  with 
sternness,  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
and  instructing  them  in  all  things  needful 
for  their  welfare;  but  a  sort  of  fairy  god- 
mother, ready  to  furnish  her  pets  with 
shoes  of  swiftness,  swords  of  nharpness, 
and  omnipotent  Aladdin's  lamps,  so  that 
they  may  have  telegraphs  to  Saturn,  and 
see  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  thank 
God  they  are  better  than  their  benighted 
ancestors."  He  would  choose  natural 
knowledge  in  her  character  of  stern  pa- 
rent, for  he  thinks  that  through  her 
teachings  have  come  all  the  "great  ideas" 
that  men  possess.  Were  it  only  material , 
advancement  that  she  has  brought,  he 
would  about  as  soon  be  chipping  his  flint 
axe  like  his  ancestors  "some  thousands 
of  years  ago,"  as  to  be  "improving  natu- 
ral knowledge."  From  the  basis  of  this 
very  ingenious  assertion  he  then  proceeds 
to  establish  his  all-embracing  conclusion. 
"I  say  that  natural  knowledge,  seeking 
to  satisfy  natural  wants,  has  found  the 
ideas  that  can  alone  still  spiritual  crav- 
ings. I  say  that  natural  knowledge,  in 
desiring  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  comfort, 
has  been  driven  to  discover  those  of  con- 
duct, and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
morality."  (p.  14.)  "A  new  morality" 
with  a  vengeance,  we  should  say,  must 
that  be  which  comes  from  the  mere  "  im- 
proving of  natural  knowledge." 

But  Mr.  Huxley  proceeds  confidently 
in  the  attempt  to  justify  this  position. 
He  finds  the  germ  of  religion  in  the 
"sadness"  of  man  at  the  limitation  of  his 
knowledge,  at  the  "sense  of  an  open 
secret  which  he  cannot  penetrate." — 
Through  astronomy  he  discovers  that 
time  is  "practically  endless;"  while  "the 
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student  of  life  finds  the  records  of  ancient 
forms  of  existence  peopling  the  world 
for  ages,  which,  in  relation  to  human  ex- 
perience, are  infinite."  (p.  19.)  The 
conclusion  he  reaches  is  that  every  step 
men  ^^have  made  in  natural  knowledge 
has  tended  to  extend  and  rivet  in  their 
minds  the  conception  of  a  definite  order 
of  the  universe — ^which  is  embodied  in 
what  are  called,  by  an  unhappy  metaphor, 
the  laws  of  nature — ^and  to  narrow  the 
range  and  loosen  the  force  of  men's  belief 
in  spontaneity,  or  in  changes  other  than 
guch  as  arise  out  of  that  definite  order 
itself, ^^  (p.  20.)  That  is  to  say,  miracles 
are  impossible,  and  man  is  a  machine ;  or, 
worse,  a  mere  product  of  the  remorseless 
grinding  of  the  wheels  of  an  iron  fate. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  famous 
address  '^  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Lile," 
and  see  how  our  author  tries  to  reach  the 
same  position  on  which  we  have  just 
found  him  standing.  This  address  has 
become  more  widely  known,  probably, 
than  any  other  of  Mr.  Huxley's  produc- 
tions, and  calls  for  careful  consideration ; 
not  because  its  arguments  are  difficult  to 
meet,  but  because  of  the  speciousness  of 
the  reasoning.  The  attempt  in  it  is  to 
show  that  all  life  is  ^ndamentally  one ; 
that  plants,  animals  and  men  are,  in  their 
vital  functions,  essentially  the  same.  He 
proposes,  he  says  (p.  134),  "to  demon- 
strate that  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
difficulties,  a  threefold  unity — ^namely,  a 
unity  of  power  or  faculty,  a  unity  of  form, 
and  a  unity  of  substantial  composition — 
does  pervade  the  whole  living  world." 
But  he  is  not  content  with  pausing  even 
there — hard  as  it  would  seem  to  be  to 
prove  even  this  much ;  and  which,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  whatever  may  yet  be 
done,  Mr.  Huxley,  at  any  rate,  has  not 
proved.  "  Even  those  manifestations  of 
intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  will,  which  we 
rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  are  not 
excluded  from  this  classification,  inas- 
much as  to  every  one  but  the  subject  of 
them,  they  are  known  only  as  transitory 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts 
of  the  body. .  Speech,  gesture,  and  every 
other  form  of  human  action  are,  in  the 
long  run,  resolvable  into  muscular  con- 
traction, and  muscular  contraction  is  but 


a  transitory  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  parts  of  a  muscle."  (p.  135.) 
A  pertinent  question  here,  and  one  that 
shows  the  unfairness  of  such  a  statement 
as  this,  is — Is  speech  mere  "muscular 
contraction"?  Though  muscular  con- 
traction accompanies,  or  is  inseparable 
from  it,  is  it  aU  that  there  is  to  it?  What 
makes  the  muscle  contract?  Muscular 
contraction  might  indeed  produce  a  sound, 
like  a  speaking  automaton,  or  the  cry  of 
an  animal.  But  it  would  be  only  a  sound 
— vox  et  prmteria  nihil — ^there  would  be 
no  thought  in  it. 

Mr.  Huxley  next,  in  the  use  of  those 
descriptive  powers  of  which  he  is  a  mas- 
ter, illustrates  what  he  means  by  "proto- 
plasm" from  an  examination  of  a  nettle- 
sting.  And  then,  sliding  with  great  ease 
and  grace  over  the  real  difficulty  in  the 
case,  tries  to  show  the  convertibility  of 
one  kind  of  protoplasm  into  another. 
He  says  to  his  hearers  that  the  lecture  he 
is  delivering  costs  him  a  certain  waste  of 
tissue.  This  he  will  repair  by  having 
recourse  to  the  substance  "commonly 
called  mutton,"  or  "if  digestion  were  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with,"  he  would  con- 
sume a  portion  of  lobster.  The  proto- 
plasm of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  lobster,  would 
thus  become  the  protoplasm  of  man. 
"And  were  I,"  he  says,  "to  return  to  my 
own  place  by  sea,  and  undergo  shipwreck, 
the  Crustacea  might,  and  probably  ^ould 
return  the  compliment,  and  demonstrate 
our  common  nature  by  turning  my  pro- 
toplasm into  living  lobster."  This  is 
just  another  instance  of  our  friends 
stretching  a  conclusion  utterly  beyond 
any  warrantable  limit.  Let  Professor 
Stirling*  answer  him.  "Mr.  Huxley 
talks  feelingly  of  the  possibility  of  him- 
self feeding  the  lobster  quite  as  much  as 
of  the  lobster  feeding  him;  but  such 
pathos  is  not  always  applicable ;  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  sponge  would  be  to  the 
stomach  of  Mr.  Huxley  any  more  than 
Mr.  Huxley  to  the  stomach  of  a  sponge." 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Huxley's  doctrine 

*  As  Regards  Protoplasm,  in  Relation  to 
Professor  Huxley's  Essay  on  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life.  By  James  Hutchison  Stirling. 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co. 
Pamphlet,  71  pp. 
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of  the  ooDYertibility  of  protoplasm  must 
stand  "not  proven." 

He  further  thinks  that  he  is  warranted 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  "properties  of 
protoplasm  result  from  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  its  molecules/ '  ^ ^  But, ' '  he 
adds  with  remarkable  honesty,  (p.  151,) 
"  I  bid  you  beware  that  in  accepting  these 
conclusions,  you  are  placing  your  feet  on 
the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which,  in  most 
people's  estimation,  is  the  reverse  of  Ja- 
cob's, and  leads  to  the  antipodes  of  heaven. 
It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  admit  that 
the  dull  vital  actions  of  a  fungus,  or  a 
foraminifer,  are  the  properties  of  their 
protoplasm,  and  are  the  direct  results  of 
the  nature  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed.  But  *  *  *  I  can  discover  no 
logical  halting-place  between  the  admis- 
sion that  such  is  the  case,  and  the  fur- 
ther concession  that  all  vital  action  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  pro- 
toplasm which  displays  it.  And  if  so, 
it  must  be  true,  in  the  same  sense  and  to 
the  same  extent^  (the  italics  are  ours,) 
that  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now 
giving  utterance,  and  your  thoughts  re- 
garding them,  are  the  expression  of  mole- 
cular changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which 
is  the  source  of  our  other  vital  phenom- 
ena." And  yet,  in  the  next  breath,  he 
says  that  he  is  no  materialist,  but  believes 
materialism  to  involve  grave  philosophical 
error! 

Mr.  Huxley  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  attitude  as  regards  orthodoxy;  he 
seems  rather  to  rejoice  to  acknowledge 
himself  its  sworn  enemy.  He  speaks  of 
the  opposition  that  science  has  met  with ; 
of  philosophers  whose  "lives  have  l>een 
wasted  in  the  attempt  to  force  the 
generous  new  wine  of  science  into  the 
old  bottles  of  Judaism."  And  then  he 
proceeds  in  this  strain — (p.  385) :  "  It  is 
true  that  if  philosophers  have  suffered, 
their  cause  has  been  amply  avenged. 
Extinguished  theologians  lie  about  the 
cradle  of  every  science,  as  the  strangled 
snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules ;  and  his- 
tory records  that  whenever  science  and 
orthodoxy  have  been  fairly  opposed,  the 
latter  has  been  forced  to  retire  from  the 
lists,  bleeding  and  crushed,  if  not  anni- 
17 


hilated ;  scotched,  if  not  slain.  But  or- 
thodoxy is  the  Bourbon  of  the  world  of 
thought.  It  learns  not,  neither  can  it 
forget;  and  though  at  present,  bewildered 
and  afraid  to  move,  is  as  willing  as  ever 
to  insist  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
contains  the  beginning  and  end  of  sound 
science;  and  to  visit  with  such  petty 
thunderbolts  as  its  half-paralyzed  hands 
can  hurl,  those  who  retiise  to  degrade 
nature  to  the  level  of  primitive  Judaism." 
This  is  a  grossly  unfair  characterization 
of  the  position  of  theology  as  regards  the 
natural  sciences.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
prejudices  of  men  that  is  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  one  claiming  to  be  a  philosopher. 
It  is  a  tissue  of  glaring  misrepresenta- 
tions. And  yet  there  are  fools  enough, 
standing  with  mouths  agape,  ready  and 
eager  to  swallow  all  such  decoctions  with 
the  utmost  relish. 

To  sum  up: — ^We  may  say  then,  that 
Mr.  Huxley's  position  is  that  of  one  who 
holds  to  the  all-embracing  sweep  of  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  who  derides  and 
despises  orthodox  Christianity,  who  walks 
by  sight,  and  refuses  utterly  to  be  led  by 
faith,  even  where  telescope,  and  micro- 
scope, and  spectroscope,  only  show  the 
blackness  of  darkness.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  seeking  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  nature.  But  he  is  blameworthy, 
when,  having  learned  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  facts  in  nature,  he  claims,  on  the 
strength  of  them,  to  upset  that  which  is 
revealed  to  man  in  a  different  sphere  from 
the  material.  His  position,  deny  it  and 
disguise  it  as  he  may,  is  that  of  a  mate- 
rialist. 

II.  Mr,  Huxley  makes  no  headway 
as  against  revealed  religion. 

An  underlying  fallacy  of  this  whole 
school  of  thinkers  is  the  idea,  that  natural 
science  and  religion  are  necessarily  at 
swords'  points,  and  that  the  progress  of 
science  is,  in  exact  proportion,  the  over- 
throw of  religion.  Natural  science  with 
them  is  the  only  science  there  is.  To 
see  is  to  know;  otherwise  there  is,  and 
can  only  be,  ignorance.  But  religion  is 
not  obliged  to  ask  of  science  permission 
to  be;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the 
two  move  in  different  planes.  Science 
cannot  upset  religion,  any  more  than  re- 
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ligion  can  upset  science.  No  theologian  in 
these  days — in  spite  of  Mr.  Huxley's  very 
unwarrantable  implications  to  the  con- 
trary— ^hesitates  fof  a  moment  at  admit- 
ting any  fcu^t  that  the  physicist  has  veri- 
fied. Mr.  Huxley  is  guilty,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  of  the  contemptible  trick  of 
trying  to  leave  the  impression  that  be- 
<»use  the  Romish  Church  has  dogmatized 
against  physical  science,  therefore  Chris- 
tian men  to-day  are  unwilling  to  accept 
the  conclusions  of  physical  science. 

What  the  theologian  says — and  the 
truth  of  the  position  is  witnessed  to  by 
the  common  consent  of  mankind,  as  his- 
tory records  it — is  simply  this :  There  are 
facts  which  physical  science, — though  she 
resolve  the  nebulas,  and  weigh  each  shin- 
ing sun,  and  tell  the  component  parts 
of  all  the  stars;  though  she  read  from 
beginning  to  end  the  history  written  in 
the  rocky  leaves  of  the  earth's  crust; 
though  she  even  demonstrate  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  all  physical  life  in  all  ranks 
of  being  is  one  and  the  same, — can  never 
by  any  possibility  discover.  Nor  when 
these  facts  are  discovered,  or  rather  re- 
vealed,  can  she  satisfy  them.  They  are 
the  needs  of  the  soul  made  "  to  glorify 
God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.'*  These 
facta  come  within  the  science  of  theology ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the  physi- 
cists, it  is  a  science.  And  two  sciences 
cannot  conflict  with  each  other.  Says 
Prof  Mead,  in  the  "Boston  Lectures" 
for  1870:  "Theology  is  the  science  of 
the  facts  of  religion.  Now,  no  fact,  or 
department  of  facts,  can  contradict  any 
other  fact,  or  department  of  facts:  Still 
less  can  we  with  propriety  speak  of  a 
science,  t.  e,,  the  philosophical  explana- 
Hon  of  one  set  of  facts,  as  conflicting 
with  the  other  set  of  facts.  We  might 
as  well  speak  of  a  conflict  between  botany 
atid  the  planet  Jupiter,  or  between  com- 
parative philology  and  the  execution  of 
Charles  I." 

So,  however  far  Mr.  Huxley  may  be 
able  to  push  his  investigations,  whatever 
new  facts  he  may  discover,  he  cannot 
shake  religion,  for  she  stands  on  another 
foundation  than  that  around  which  he  is 
digging.  His  dlsooveriee,  actual  or  imag- 
ined, do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of 


religion  at  all.  He  is  only  falsely  flat- 
tering himself  when  he  imagines  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  even  making  religion 
tremble. 

Again,  Mr.  Huxley  makes  no  headway 
against  religion,  because  he  jumps  at  con- 
elusions.  What  then,  if  proved,  might 
be  of  weight,  fails  of  any  valid  force,  for 
it  is  only  an  assumption.  Of  course  the 
theologian  has  a  right  to  say  to  him, 
"you  must  prove  your  position,  you  must 
not  evade  the  stress  of  a  difficulty  by  a 
neat  figure  of  rhetoric,  you  will  not  be 
allowed  to  beg  the  whole  question  at 
issue." 

Prof.  Sterling,  in  the  very  able  and 
trenchant  review  noted  above,  has  shown 
how  hasty — to  use  a  very  mild  term — 
Mr.  Huxley  is.  First  of  all,  in  what  he 
has  to  say  about  "protoplasm,"  Mr.  Hux- 
ley makes  the  tremendous  leap  from  death 
to  life.  He  asserts  the  identity  of  dead 
protoplasm  with  living  protoplasm,  when 
that  is  the  very  point  at  issue.  This,  of 
course,  upsets  his  whole  argument.  Mr. 
Huxley  may  reason  learnedly  about  pro- 
toplasm, but  God's  secret  of  li/e  evades 
him  still,  for  it  is  only  dead  protoplasm 
with  which  he  deals  or  can  deal.  He 
talks  about  the  clay  remaining  clay  still, 
no  matter  how  the  potter  may  bake  it 
and  paint  it.  Very  true.  But  must  we 
not  take  the  potter  into  the  account? 
Does  the  clay  bake  or  paint  itself?  In 
other  words,  ought  not  Mr.  Huxley  to 
prove — if  he  can, — ^that  it  is  the  "par- 
ticular molecular  arrangements"  that  ac- 
count for  the  difference  between  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  lobster,  and  not  assume 
the  whole  thing  with  the  utmost  assur- 
ance, on  the  strength  of  a  mere  figure  of 
rhetoric? 

And  then,  as  Prcf.  Sterling  still  ftir- 
ther  shows,  the  physiological  ground  on 
which  Mr.  Huxley  stands  is  not  so  firm 
as  he  seems  to  think  it.  Those  who  have 
made  the  subject  their  special  study  are 
not  agreed  with  each  other,  and  by  no 
means  agree  with  Mr.  Huxley.  Mr. 
Huxley  assumes  that  there  is  "a  single 
physical  basis  of  life  underlying  all  the 
diversities  of  vital  existence."  But  Prof. 
Sterling  shows  that  there  is  not  this  sin- 
gle -physical  basis  at  all.     "  Protoplasm," 
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be  says,  "varies  almost  infinitely  in  con- 
sistence, in  shape,  in  structure,  and  in 
function.  In  consistence,  it  is  sometimes 
so  fluid  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  in 
drops;  sometimes  semi-fluid  and  gelatin- 
ous ;  sometimes  of  considerable  resistance. 
In  shape,  we  have  club-shaped  protoplasm, 
globe-shaped  protoplasm,  cup -shaped, 
bottle-shaped,  spindle-shaped,  branched, 
threaded,  ciliated  protoplasm,  circle-headed 
protoplasm, — ^flat,  conical,  cylindrical,  lon- 
gitudinal, prismatic,  polyhedral,  and  pal- 
isade-like protoplasm.  In  structure,  again, 
it  is  sometimes  uniform  and  sometimes 
reticulated  into  interspaces  that  contain 
fluid.  In  function,  lastly — and  here 
we  have  entered  on  the  consideration  of 
faculty  or  power — some  protoplasm  is 
vagrant,  and  of  unknown  use,  like  the 
colorless  blood-corpuscles." 

Can  we  attach  any  weight,  as  against 
that  religion  which  is  old  as  the  race,  to 
the  attacks  of  one  who  thus  assumes  his 
points,  instead  of  proving  them,  or  jumps 
at  a  general  and  sdl-embraciDg  conclusion 
from  the  narrow  basis  of  a  nettle  sting? 

Still,  again ;  Mr.  Huxley,  in  attempt- 
ing to  sustain  his  position,  uses  the 
strange  logic  of  reasoning  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of 
that  strange  something  we  call  "  vitality," 
and  reduce  life  to  the  action  of  "  mole- 
cular physics."  Water  can  be  produced — 
we  don't  know  bow,  to  be  sure — ^by  pass- 
kg  an  electric  spark  through  certin  pro- 
portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is 
not  that  a  new  element  called  "aquosity," 
entered  in  and  took  possession  of  them ; 
the  properties  of  the  water  result  "  from 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  its  compo- 
nent molecules."  Well,  let  him  set  be- 
fore his  "physical  basis"  the  necessary 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
and  see  if  anything  that  is  "alive"  is 
produced.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  to 
use  the  language  of  Dr.  Taylor  Lewis, 
"  his  absurd  reasoning  may  be  thus  fairly 
stated:  Because  we  do  not  know  the  how 
in  the  one  case,  therefore  we  do  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  the  fact  in  the  other ;  the 
very  fiict  in  question,  and  which  he  has 
no  other  mode  of  proving  than  by  this 
singular  argument.  The  man  who  rea- 
sons in  this  way  must  not  talk  about 


Martinus  Scriblerus.  It  is  he  who  is 
reviving  the  *itys,'  and  the  exploded 
'occult  qualities.^  It  is  he  who  is  mak- 
ing 'vitality,'  regarded  as  an  unknown 
quality,  or  property,  of  some  unknown 
TQ^Kj  or  dixposiiion  of  matter,  the  cause 
of  life.  The  leap  is  no  greater  from  the 
chimney  apparatus  to  the  '  meat  roasting 
quality,'  than  this  jump  from  cells  and 
atoms  to  soul  and  thought  and  conscious- 
ness." Theologians  must  not  dogmatize. 
But  there  is  dogmatism  that  beats  even 
the  Cardinal  Inquisitor,  who  persecuted 
Galileo,  all  hollow.  Which  side  is  per- 
mitted to  make  assertions,  seems  to  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  Mr. 
Huxley.  In  the  view  of  these  assertions, 
or  this  sort  of  reasoning,  however,  re- 
vealed religion  need  not  stand  in  awe. 

Not  to  carry  this  paper  to  undue 
length,  let  it  be  remarked,  in  conclusion, 
that  we  must  insist  on  the  distinction 
between  natural  science  and  theological 
science.  The  one  has  to  do  with  nature, 
the  other  with  religion..  Their  respec- 
tive facts  may  have  mutual  relations,  but 
they  cannot  contradict  or  destroy  each 
other.  Religion,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's false  assertions,  does  not  attempt  to 
show  what  are  the  facts  of  physics,  or 
to  deny  any  demonstrated  facts  at  all. 
"  Molecular  physics,"  on  the  other  hand, 
valuable  as  they  are,  cannot  answer  the 
question  of  the  ages:  "How  shall  a  man 
be  just  with  God?"  For  the  solution  of 
that  tremendous  problem,  and  of  the  ques- 
tions that  grow  out  of  it,  our  only  re- 
course is  to  Revelation,  "the  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place." 

And  in  spite  of  their  sneers,  the  men 
of  this  school  of  thought  show  that  they 
do  not  quite  dare  to  give  up  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Huxley  is  reported  as  saying :  "  There 
must  be  a  moral  substratum  to  a  child's 
education,  to  make  it  valuable,  and  there 
is  no  other  source  from  which  this  can 
be  obtained  at  all  comparable  with  the 
Bible."  Upon  this  passage  Mr.  C.  B. 
Macley  has  founded  some  verses  that  will 
fittingly  close  this  paper. 

"  Of  course  'tis  a  myth  of  the  ages, 

The  odds  and  the  ends  of  tradition  ; 
The  woof  of  Egyptian  sages ; 
The  warp  of  Arabian  vision. 
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'Tis  plainly  all  fudge, 

As  any  may  judge ; 

But  then — as  a  moral  foundation, 

The  Bible  will  do  for  the  nation ! 

*'  To  teach  that  the  world  was  created, 
The  moon,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sun, 

That  the  waters  from  dry  land  abated, 
By  the  word  of  Jehovah  'twas  done — 

Between  you  and  I, 

Is  simply  a  lie ; 

But  to  inculcate  a  loTe  of  the  truth, 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  our  youth. 

"  There*s  the  story  of  Adam  and  Ere, 
Tell  me  who  could  a  moment,  indeed, 

'Bout  the  rib  and  the  apple  believe, 
Or  yet  for  a  moment  give  heed 

To  that  silly  fable, 

Of  Cain  and  of  Abel  ? 


But  then,  as  a  test  of  the  right. 
Its  p];ecepts  are  clear  as  the  light, 

**  And  here  is  the  tale  of  the  staff, 

Cast  down  before  Pharaoh,  the  king; — 

Tis  enough  to  make  any  one  laugh,  — 
Such  a  very  ridiculous  thing. 

And  the  lice  and  the  frogs. 

The  darkness  and  fogs ; 

But  then,  where  else  can  you  find 

Such  suitable  food  for  the  mind  ? 

*'  Time  would  fail  us,  from  John  back  to  Moses, 
To  recount  half  the  fables  we  meet. 

Or  to  show  how  true  science  opposes. 
And  clearlv  discovers  the  cheat ; 

Yet  now  at  the  last. 

The  Bible  stands  fast, 

As  the  only  sure  ground  on  the  whole. 

To  risk  the  fond  hopes  of  the  soul  t" 
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O  LOVELY  land,  bo  far  away, 
Upon  the  golden  summer  sea! 
In  dreams  alone  our  feet  may  stray, 

Where  all  thy  hills  and  vales  may  be  t 
And  yet  our  dearest  treasures  lie 

Beside  thy  shores  so  fair  and  green : 
0,  still  we  name  thee  with  a  sigh, 
Sweet  land  of  "might  have  been'M 

Bright  hopes  of  early  days  are  there, 

And  memories  of  the  precious  Past  I 
A  faded  rose, — a  tress  of  hair, — 

And  dreams  of  love  that  would  not  last. 
Fondly  at  sunset's  hour  we  gaze 

On  yonder  sky's  resplendent  seene. 
And  watch  thee  melt  in  purple  haze, — 

Fair  land  of  "might  have  been"! 

Thy  winds  are  sighs  of  soft  regret; 

Thy  streams  are  sad  and  bitter  tears ; 
And  tones  that  We  cannot  forget 

Are  thine  amid  the  passing  years! 
0,  all  our  life  with  wistful  eyes 

We  gaze  upon  thy  far-off  sheen, 
And  long  to  walk  beneath  thy  skies, — 

Dear  land  of  "might  have  been"! 
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CHAPTER  XXVII, 

XLI8HA  IS  BEFOGGED. 

ELISHA  and  Thomas  roomed  to- 
gether in  a  spaciouB  apartment  in 
the  second  story  of  Mr.  Hemenwaj's 
square  mansion.  When  I  entered  the 
medical  school  I  naturally  was  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  acoommodations  in  the 
same  quarter.  My  room  was  a  back  one, 
and  not  too  large;  but  it  was  cheaper 
than  a  large  one  would  have  been,  and  it 
answered  my  purpose  just  as  well.  I 
had  no  money  to  throw  away,  and,  in- 
deed, found  it  necessaiy  to  "hug  the 
beam,"  as  the  boys  say,  pretty  closely,  in 
order  to  make  progress  at  all.  Notwith- 
standing our  Uncle  SoFs  friendly  desire 
to  serve  the  doctor  and  his  family,  he 
charged  us  a  snug  price  for  bed  and 
board,  and  was  particular  about  receiving 
his  "cash  equivalent"  for  the  same  every 
Saturday  night.  But  Aunt  Cynthia  was 
a  model  housewife:  the  rooms  were 
cheerful  and  clean,  and  the  roast  beef 
was  always  sweet  and  plentiful.  Mr. 
Hemenway  wa£  still  English  enough  to 
know  what  a  good  dinner  was,  and  hun- 
gry enough,  usually,  to  do  justice  to  it. 
He  hugely  enjoyed  the  presence  of  so 
many  young  people  at  his  table,  and 
many  a  fiunous  argument  on  Free-trade 
vs.  Protection  he  had  with  Elisha,  who 
was  the  only  one  who  could  cope  with 
him  on  this  mighty  subject.  As  for  the 
rest  of  us,  he  delighted  in  puzzling  our 
brains  over  complicated  problems  in  in- 
terest, or  in  gravely  askins  information  on 
flibj«4.  iK>  profound  th^  Newton  him- 
self  would  have  shrunk  from  grappling 
with  them.  This  was  to  keep  us  hum- 
ble, he  said ;  students  were  apt  to  think 
they  knew  everything. 

He  was  rather  too  much  inclined  to 
laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  perhaps,  and  he 
certainly  did  not  allow  us  to  forget  that 
he  knew  a  good  deal  for  a  self-made 


man ;  but  at  his  right  hand  sat  Lottie, 
intelligent,  sociable,  and  modest;  and  I, 
at  least,  would  have  swallowed  a  dozen 
Mr.  Hemenways  for  the  sake  of  basking 
thrice  a  day  in  the  light  that  shone  from 
the  calm  eyes  of  one  Miss  Hemenway. 
She  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 
father's  heart  It  was  all  a  mistake,  in 
his  opinion ;  Lottie  should  have  been  the 
boy,  and  Tom  the  girl,  for  Lottie  had  the 
most  mind.  He  appeared  not  to  respect 
poor  Tom  very  highly.  Tom  had  no 
head  for  figures — ^that  is,  arithmetical 
figures. 

It  is  nothing  to  be  set  down  against 
Aunt  Cynthia  that  she  took  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  keeping  her  large  house  in 
the  best  possible  order.  If  she  was  de- 
ficient in  some  of  those  stronger  attributes 
of  the  female  mind,  which  seem  to  inspire 
those  who  possess  them  with  an  uncon- 
querable desire  to  vote,  she  was  not  defi- 
cient in  that  womanly  instinct  which  is 
so  valuable  in  a  wife,  and  which  enables 
her  to  please  her  lord  by  her  good  works, 
even  if  she  fails  to  do  so  by  her  good 
words.  She  knew  little  on  abstract  sub- 
jects or  politics,  and  she  made  no  pre- 
tences, but  kept  silent  when  such  topics 
wero  under  discussion.  Thus  she  saved 
herself  from  being  snubbed,  and  from 
secret  grief  in  conseauence,  for  Mr.  He- 
menway did  not  hesitate  to  snub  those 
who  knew  less  respecting  the  subject  than 
he  did.  I  must  except  Lottie.  He  never 
snubbed  her. 

It  is  probable  that  he  took  a  earefril 
inventory  of  Aunt  Cynthia's  qualities 
before  he  honored  her  with  a  chopping- 
knife,  the  sign  and  symbol  of  his  ideas 
on  domestic  economy.  He  provided 
liberally,  but  permitted  nothing  to  be 
wasted.  Aunt  Cynthia's  strong  point, 
aside  from  her  housewifely  virtues,  lay 
in  her  entiro  self-abn^ation.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  the  children. 
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If  she  had  any  axes  of  her  own  to  grind, 
she  ground  them  in  such  a  meek,  unoh- 
trnsive  way,  and  the  axes  themselves 
were  so  small  and  harmless,  that  nobody 
could  think  one  jot  the  less  of  her  for 
taking  the  liberty  of  grinding  them. 

"Well,  Elisha,"said  Mr.  Hemenway 
at  dinner,  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
doctor's  letter,  "what's  it  to  be— law  or 
theology?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  Elisha  answered. 

"  It  beats  all,"  Mr.  Hemenway  rejoined, 
"the  way  young  men  now-a-days  drift 
along  through  college  with  no  more  defi- 
nite aim  or  purpose  than  the  clouds  have 
that  drift  across  the  sky." 

"  The  wind  blows  the  clouds,  and  |>a/<?r 
familicLs  is  the  motive-power  in  the  other 
case,  pretty  oft«n,"  said  Tom. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  had  a 
purpose,"  Elisha  said.  "  The  trouble  is, 
my  father  has  been  exceedingly  persever- 
ing in  blowing  blasts  tending  to  send  me 
in  another  direction." 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  Mr. 
Hemenway,  resolutely,  "I  hadn't  any 
one  to  blow  me  along  in  any  direction. 
I  had  to  be  self-propelling." 

"  Then  you  must  liken  yourself  to  a 
steamboat  rather  than  to  a  cloud,  father," 
Lottie  observed. 

"That's  so,"  said  Tom;  "a  propeller, 
good  for  ten  knots  an  hour,  but  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  room  to  turn  around  in, 
and  awful  noisy."     That  was  s&ucy. 

"  In  this  age  of  the  world,"  said  Mr. 
Hemenway,  overlooking  Tom's  remark, 
a  person  has  got  to  be  self-propelling,  if 
he  expects  to  make  respectable  progress. 
The  man  who  waits  for  a  favorable  wind 
to  waft  him  along,  will  come  into  port 
so  late  that  his  cargo  will  stand  a  slim 
chance  for  purchasers.  Put  it  this  way : 
A  sharp  man  gets  an  idea.  If  he  dresses 
it  up  and  markets  it  at  once,  he  may  make 
a  big  profit  But  he  must  be  brisk,  or 
somebody  else  will  get  ahead  of  him. 
One  man  isn't  so  much  smarter  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  he  can  hope 
to  think  of  a  thing  more  than  about  five 
minutes  sooner  than  somebody  else  does. 
You  get  an  idea — there  is  money  in  it. 
Stir  around  lively  now ;  push  things ;  no 
dreaming  over  pictures  and  poetry,  Tom  \ 


no  waiting  for  outside  help.    Know  what 
you  want  to  do,  and  do  it." 

"Good  advice,  father — ^that  last  sen- 
tence," said  Tom. 

That  evening  I  dropped  into  Tom's 
room,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, chaffing  Elisha,  who  sat  with 
his  feet  considerably  higher  than  his 
head,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head, 
and  an  expression  of  weariness  and  dis- 
gust on  his  countenance. 

"Ah,  Sawbones,"  cried  Tom,  "I  re- 
joice to  see  you.  Behold  my  poor  friend. 
He  is  dumb.  I  speak  pleasantly  to  him, 
but  he  doth  not  respond,  not  even  with  a 
smile.  Good  Esculapius,  prescribe  for 
him,  and  send  in  the  bill  to  my  father." 

"Very  well,"  I  rejoined,  consulting 
Elisha's  pulse.  "He  is  dsemonized — 
that  b  to  say,  he  hath  a  severe  attack  of 
the  blues.     Give  him  music." 

"A  wise  prescription,"  returned  Tom, 
taking  down  his  violin.  By  the  way,  he 
was  a  proficient  on  this  instrument,  much 
to  his  father's  disgust.  "  Scriptural,  too. 
When  the  ambitious  Saul  was  possessed, 
did  not  youthful  David  exorcise  the  evil 
spirit  from  his  troubled  breast  by  strains 
of  music?    Saul  and  David — ^very  good." 

Seating  himself  on  a  low  stool  at 
Elisha's  feet,  he  fitted  his  violin  under 
his  chin,  and  gravely  educed  sounds  of 
such  unearthly  discord  that  Saul's  solem- 
nity gave  way,  and  he  laughed  heartily. 

"  0,  Tom,  Tom,  you  incorrigible  mon- 
key I"  he  said,  apostrophizing  his  minstrel 
in  very  unkingly  language.  "  You  could 
make  a  dead  Teuton  laugh,  I  verily  be- 
lieve." 

"  Bee-thoven  I"  said  Tom,  putting  up 
his  instrument,  "  how  susceptible  he  is  to 
the  charms  of  music.  The  concord  of 
sweet  sounds  restores  him  to  reason  at 
once.  Now,  chum,  something  is  on  your 
mind,  and  you  won't  feel  easy  again  until 
you  get  it  off.  So  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  I'll  put  my  head  out  of  the 
window  and  smoke." 

Tom  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  cultivated  a  meerschaum.  Being  of 
an  artistic  temperament,  of  course  he  had 
to  affect  a  pipe  and  long  hair,  not  to 
mention  a  very  delicate  moustache,  in  the 
pulling  of  which  be  found  great  eoBdbrC^' 
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"Yes,"  siud  I,  encouragingly,  "tell  us 
what  you're  blue  about.  It  don't  pay  to 
make  an  oyster  of  one's  self." 

"Well,  Fm  bothered  about  several 
things,"  Elisha  began,  speaking  gloomily. 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
was  a  Christian.  I've  been  pretending 
to  be  kind  of  half-way  pious  for  the  past 
several  years,  and  it's  been  all  humbug- 
gery." 

"Moonshine  and  hypocrisy,"  added 
Tom,  from  out  the  window.  "That's 
what  I've  thought  all  along." 

"Such  being  the  case,"  continued 
Elisha,  "I  despise  myself." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Tom.  "Now 
you're  sensible.  I've  despised  you  for 
years." 

"  And  the  fact  is,  that  instead  of  being 
a  tolerably  bright,  and  on  the  whole, 
rather  promising  young  man,  as  I  had 
complacently  supposed  myself  to  be,  I'm 
a  downright  jackass." 

"There,  you've  hit  it  exactly,"  said 
Tom.  "Nothing  like  calling  people  by 
their  right  names.  Go  on,  brother; 
what  next?" 

"  In  short,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter 
in  one  sentence,  truth&l,  terse  and  neat, 
Elisha  Trowbridge  is  a  disgrace  to  his 
grandmother." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "that's  pretty  good 
for  firstly.     Now  let's  hear  secondly." 

"Secondly,"  said  Elijah,  fumbling  in 
his  pockets,  and  finally  producing  an  en- 
velope; "secondly,  I'm  likely  to  prove  a 
iailure  in  the  eyes  of  my  honored  father. 
Tve  had  a  long  letter  from  him,  and  I 
tell  you  the  way  he  puts  things  is  alarm- 
ing. 

"  You  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  write  to  him  as  you  did,"  said  Tom, 
laying  his  pipe  on  the  window-sill,  for  the 
sake  of  speaking  with  more  empressement. 
*'''  I  told  you  he'd  floor  you  in  an  argu- 
ment. He  always  docs.  Now  I  like  the 
way  I  manage  with  my  &ther.  I  don't 
tell  him  I  don't  want  to  study  law,  or 
theology,  or  physic.  I  don't  say  any- 
thing about  it.  'Twould  only  get  him 
excited,  and  make  things  generally  un- 
comfortable. I  just  keep  quiet,  and  pre- 
tend to  he  thinking  the  matter  over. 
But  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  cut  for 


New  York,  and  he  may  go  back  on  me 
or  back  me  up,  just  as  he  pleases.  I 
shan't  budge  an  inch." 

"Suppose,"  said  Elisha,  "he  should 
cease  to  share  the  contents  of  that  big 
buckskin  purse  of  his  with  you.  Wouldn't 
that  rather  knock  things?" 

"  I've  thought  of  that  dodge.  It's  one 
of  the  ^remote  contingencies'  that  I've 
partially  provided  against,"  answered 
Tom,  serenely  resuming  his  pipe,  and 
settling  himself  into  a  comfortable  seat. 
"  My  ^ pater '  has  a  good  eye  for  cash,  as 
we  all  know.  He's  good  at  making  and 
good  at  saving;  but  he  isn't  stingy.  I'm 
pleasing  him  by  going  through  college, 
and  he  does  the  fair  thing  by  me  as  to 
spending-money.  In  fact,  I've  managed 
to  lay  up  a  very  pretty  little  sum  without 
seriously  cramping  myself  I've  got  it 
in  the  savings  bank,  and  it's  drawing  in- 
terest there  this  very  minute.  It  tickles 
me  to  that  extent  that  I  have  to  wake  up 
in  the  night  sometimes,  just  to  think  of 
it.  I  tell  you,  fellows,  it's  a  mighty 
pleasant  thing  to  think  of"  Tom  took 
his  pipe  between  his  fingers  and  stared  at 
the  ceiling  complacently. 

"  Yon  expect  to  have  enough  to  keep 
yourself  above  water,  until  something 
turns  up  in  the  way  of  permanent  sup- 
port, I  suppose,"  I  remarked. 

"Just  so,"  assented  this  far-seeing,  yet 
doubting  Thomas.  "You  see,"  he  con- 
tinued briskly,  "  I've  got  it  all  planned. 
After  Commencement  I  shall  tell  father 
that  I'd  like  to  swing  around  to  New 
York,  for  a  week  or  so,  before  settling 
down.  He'll  be  willing,  and  so  there'll 
be  no  difficulty  so  far.  Having  got  there, 
I'll  anchor  in  the  best  spot  I  can  find  for 
a  little  money — in  some  newspaper  office, 
likely,  and  write  home  that  I've  got  a 
good  berth,  and  think  it  best,  on  the 
whole,  to  stay  in  it.  He  may  fall  in 
with  the  idea,  and  he  may  fall  into  a  rage 
instead,  but  I  shall  hold  the  even  tenor 
of  my  way  just  the  same.  ^  Aut  viam 
tnvenmm  aut/actam,^  and  that  is  strictly 
according  to  father's  own  principles  as 
announced  to-day  at  dinner." 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  I,  "you  are 
rather  sanguine.  Good  berths  in  New 
York  city  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
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always.  You  may  find  them  all  engaged, 
or  yourself  not  competent  to  fill  the  va- 
cant one." 

'*  Never  you  fear,  Johnny  Sawbones, 
that  I  shan't  find  something  to  do  before 
my  credit  at  the  bank  is  exhausted.  The 
Cerberus  doesn't  live  that  I  can't  find  a 
sop  for.  However,  we've  wandered  from 
the  point,  and  that  is,  that  Elisha  has  got 
the  blues.  How  are  you  by  this  time, 
my  boy  ?  I  thought  it  might  be  for  your 
good  to  hear  how  comfortable  my  pros- 
pects are.  I  aired  'em  for  your  particu- 
lar benefit." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure,  but 
I  don't  see  as  I'm  any  the  better  off  for 
your  kindness.  In  fact  I  don't  feel  as 
well  as  I  did  before,  for  I've  discovered 
that  my  trusted  friend  and  classmate  is  as 
big  a  fool  as  I  am.    That's  discouraging." 

Such  was  Elisha's  not  very  gracious 
reply,  delivered  with  ghostly  solemnity, 
and  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

"  Now  look  here,  cousin,"  replied  Tom, 
a  trifle  nettled,  "if  you're  in  the  humor 
for  cataloguing  yourself  in  the  fool's 
column,  well  and  good.  But  don't  try  to 
get  my  name  on  the  list." 

"It  will  be  there,  though,"  retorted 
Elisha  obstinately,  "  if  you  attempt  to  put 
that  madcap  scheme  that  you've  been 
babbling  about  into  operation.  Keep  on 
the  right  side  of  your  father;  that's  my 
advice." 

"  Thank  you  kindly  for  your  invalua- 
ble advice.  I  asked  you  for  it,  you 
recollect,  and  of  course  am  bound  to  act 
on  it.     Thank  you." 

Having  made  this  acknowledgment  in 
a  voice  of  great  irony,  Tom  turned  to  me 
and  carelessly  observed  that  it  must  be 
very  mortifying  to  a  fellow  to  work  hard 
all  through  college  for  the  Valedictory, 
and  come  out  fintdly  with  nothing  but  an 
'Oration.'" 

"That,"  he  concluded  sententiously, 
"is  what  I  call  coming  out  <at  the  little 
end  of  the  horn.' " 

Elisha's  face  flushed  hotly. 

"It's  a  hundred  times  better  than  not 
to  come  out  at  all,  as  you  will  do,  Tom. 
If  it  wasn't  for  your  name  being  in  the 
class  list,  nobody  would  ever  know  that 
you  graduated." 


"I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied 
Tom.  "I  didn't  start  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  everybody's  sheaf  bow 
down  to  mine,  as  you  did.  That's  the 
difference.  And  as  for  people  knowing 
whether  I  graduate  or  not,  I  don't  care. 
My  father  will  know  it." 

"  He'll  know  more  than  I  thought  he 
would  for  one  spell,"  sneered  Elisha. 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  which 
was  rapidly  converging  into  a  downright 
quarrel,  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door,  and 
Lottie  entered. 

"  0,  Tom,  you  horrid  boy !  Why,  the 
room  is  positively  full  of  smoke." 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "it  isn't  your 
room." 

"  I  don't  like  the  smell  of  it  any  better 
in  here." 

"Get  out,  then,"  growled  Tom,  whose 
temper  had  by  this  time  decidedly  got 
the  advantage  over  him." 

"Gret  out!"  exclaimed  Lottie,  as  if 
doubting  that  she  had  heard  aright  "  To 
whom  are  you  talking,  sir?" 

"To  Rover,  down  in  the  yard.  He 
was  worrying  the  cat.  Sit  down,  sis. 
Make  yourself  at  home.     Do." 

"Johnny,  have  these  boys  been  quar- 
relling? I  know  something's  the  mat^ 
ter." 

"  No,  just  sparring  a  little.  They  are 
too  wise  to  really  quarrel." 

"Too  wise!  Nonsense.  I  tell  you, 
Lottie,  your  coming  in  prevented  blood- 
shed. I  should  have  hit  Tom  a  crack 
over  the  head  in  another  minute,"  said 
Elisha. 

"And  I,"  said  Tom,  "should  have  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  pitching  him 
plumb  out  of  the  window.  I  regard 
your  interposition  aa  providential.  Angel 
of  Peace!  Let  me  imprint  a  grateiid 
kiss  upon  the  hem  of  your  garment" 

"Come,"  said  Lottie,  "all  three  of  you 
come  down  into  the  parlor.  Agnes  is 
there,  and  we're  going  to  have  some 
music." 

"  He's  very  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  music,"  Tom  contrived  to  be  remark- 
ing, aa  we  entered  the  parlor.  "  I  tried 
it  on  him,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm. 
Did,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Fielding.  How 
do  you  do?" 
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"Would  you  believe  it,  Agnes,"  said 
Lottie,  "these  two  boys  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  pitched  battle." 

"  What,  Elisha  and  Tom?  I  thought 
they  were  David  and  Jonathan  to  each 
other"  said  Agnee,  with  a  channing  smile. 

"David  and  Saul,  Agnes,"  I  ventured. 
"  Tixey  quarrelled,  you  know." 

"  Have  they  made  up  yet?"  said  Agnes, 
looking  from  the  one  to  the  other.  "  Be- 
cause, if  they  haven't,  I  think  we  had 
better  begin  with  the  '  Harmonious  Black- 
smith.' " 

"  No  need,"  said  Tom,  "  we've  buried 
the  hatchet,  and  if  we  haven't  begged 
each  other's  pardon,  shook  hands  and  all 
that,  it  is  beoiuse  we  know  each  other  so 
well  that  no  tom-foolery  is  necessary." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "we've  had  enough 
Tom-foolery  for  one  evening.  Let's  have 
the  music." 

The  girls  laughed,  and  said  "Brave 
boy;"  and  I  felt  rewarded. 

Then  Agnes  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour.  Elisha 
had  a  good  bass  voice,  and  Tom's  tenor 
was  excellent. 

The  blue  fog  rapidly  cleared  from 
Elisha's  intellect,  and  he  became  himself 
again.  Agnes  spent  the  night  with  Lot- 
tie. As  we  separated,  I  chanced  to  over- 
hear a  few  words  which  passed  between 
Elisha  and  Agnes. 

jf7._So  you  don't  think  any  the  worse 
of  me  for  losing  the  Valedictory,  Agnes? 

A, — Not  a  bit.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
I  was  glad  of  it.  I'm  always  afraid  of 
these  terribly  smart  fellows. 

E, — I  don't  want  my  friends  to  think 
me  quite  a  dunce. 

A, — 0,  I  guess  they  don't. 

iS'.— To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  pretty 
badly  this  evening,  before  I  knew  that  you 
were  here. 

A. — Did  you?  I  suppose  I  must  not 
ask  what  the  matter  was.  Do  I  know 
already? 

E, — In  part.  I  had  a  letter  from 
father,  besides.  About  my  choice  of  a 
profession,  you  know. 

A, — He  feels  deeply  on  the  subject. 
Grandma  Prime  told  me  that  he  didn't 
go  to  bed  at  all  that  night  after  he  got 
your  letter. 


E, — I  am  not  surprised.  His  heart  is 
set  on  my  being  a  minister.  I  do  dread 
to  disappoint  him.  You  knew  of  that 
letter  from  my  uncle  in  New  York? 

-4. — Yes;  Grandma  Prime  told  me 
about  it.     Are  you  going? 

E, — I  don't  know  yet.  I  am  in  a 
great  quandary.  It  seems  a  good  chance. 
What's  your  advice,  Agnes? 

A, — Mine  I  0 1  How  should  /  know 
how  to  advise?  You  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  do. 

E, — Nonsense.  Don't  talk  that  way. 
I  want  to  know  what  my  friends  think 
about  it. 

A, — You  have  so  many,  that  I  think 
you  had  better  invite  them  to  meet  to- 
gether all  at  once,  and  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  save  time.  Let  me  see: 
there's  Johnny  and  Tom,  and  Mr.  Hemen- 
way. 

E. — 0,  fol-de-roll  I  mean  my  lady 
friends.  They  often  know  a  man  better 
than  he  knows  himself. 

A, — Your  lady  friends?  Well,  you 
have  quite  a  large  number  of  them  also: 
Grandma  Prime,  Mamma,  and  Aunt  Cyn- 
thia, Lottie — 

E, — Yes,  yes;  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
them  either.  I  meant  you.  I  said  so  in 
the  first  place. 

A, — 0,  you  meant  me  I  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  in  the  second  place?  Really, 
Elisha,  I  don't  think  I  am  a  proper  per- 
son to  advise  you  in  such  a  matter.  I 
don't  know  much  about  professions. 

E, — Look  here,  Agnes,  you  are  pro- 
voking. I  don't  believe  you  care  a  straw 
what  I  do. 

Lottie — Come  Agnes,  I've  been  yawn- 
ing for  the  last  half  hour,  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  three  minutes.  I  should  think 
these  young  gentlemen  might  have  taken 
the  hint.  Good-night,  little  boys.  Agnes 
and  I  are  going  to  bed.  Don't  forget  to 
turn  off  the  gas,  Tom,  dear. 

Exeunt  Agnes  and  Lottie  up  the  stairs, 
chattering  like  magpies. 

Ditto,  Tom  and  Johnny. 

Exit  Elisha,  disconsolately. 

I  was  preparing  to  retire  when  I  heard 
Elisha's  step  at  the  door.  I  let  him  in, 
and  he  sat  down  on  the  bed. 
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"I  wonder,  Johnny,"  he  said,  "what 
I  was  born  for." 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  I  answered 
simply.     "What  is  anybody  bom  for?" 

*'y  give  it  up,"  he  answered  peevishly. 
"  Look  here,  Johnny !  Things  don't  go 
very  well  with  me  lately.  Either  I'm  a 
fool,  or  Agnes  is  a  flirt." 

"Well,'*  I  said,  jumping  into  bed, 
"I'm  pretty  sure  Agnes  isn't  a  flirt. 
"When  you  get  ready  to  go,  I  wish  you 
would  turn  off  the  gas.  If  you  want  to 
talk  any  more,  perhaps  Monsieur  up  there 
will  talk  with  you." 

I  referred  to  the  skull  over  my  looking- 
glass. 

"Ah,"  said  Elisha,  "what  if  he  ^hmOd 
begin  to  talk  some  night!  Wouldn't 
your  hair  stand  on  end?" 

"At  any  rate,  I  should  learn  some- 
thing," I  answered,  "if  he  should  talk 
half  as  wisely  as  he  looks.  For  instance, 
he  might  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
you  were  boni  for,  and  possibly  he  might 
be  able  to  say  whether  or  not  Agnes  is  a 
fluii." 

"I  should  really  like  a  little  reliable 
information  on  both  of  those  points,  for 
they  both  bother  me  tremendously.  Well, 
if  he  gets  sociable  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  just  ask  him.  I  wish  Nathan 
Weatherby  were  here  I" 

So  saying,  Elisha  went  out,  shutting 
the  door  after  him  with  a  bang.  Poor 
Elisha!  He  was  sadly  befogged.  And 
Monsieur  said  nothing  to  enlighten  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IN    WHICH    ELISHA    RECEIVES   TWO    LETTERS 
AND   ANSWERS   HIS   UNCLE   FRANK's. 

The  next  day,  a  little  before  noon, 
Elisha  came  in  and  found  a  letter  on  his 
table.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  par- 
ticular friend — ^a  classmate,  of  course. 
The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Rhodes. 
His  father  was  a  business  man,  in  New 
York.  The  young  fellow  was  handsome, 
talented  and  rich — ^if  that  adjective  may 
be  applied  to  a  minor  whose  father  is 
living.  At  any  rate,  Rhodes  had  all  the 
money  he  wanted,  was  gentlemanly,  un- 
commonly well  groomed,  and  he  expected 
to  be  a  lawyer. 


"Sit  down,  Rhodes,  and  make  yourself 
homely,  while  I  read  this  letter,"  said 
Elisha,  clutching  it  eagerly. 

"The  ink  isn't  dry.  Somebody  has 
been  in  and  left  his  dun  in  writing.  Don't 
read  it,"  observed  Rhodes,  who  was  an 
old  fox  at  games  which  Elisha  knew 
nothing  about. 

But  Elisha  knew  the  handwriting,  and 
settling  himself  read  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Elisha— I  felt  badly  last  night 
after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  to  think  that  I 
behaved  so  provokingly.  I  know  you 
was  provoked  with  me,  for  how  could  you 
be  otherwise,  when  instead  of  fulfilling 
toward  you  the  office  of  a  friend,  I  per- 
sisted in  playing  the  part  of  a  flirt?  And 
you  actually  need  a  friend  just  now, 
donU  you?  Well,  girls  say  and  do  a 
great  many  foolish  things,  of  which  they 
repent  in  secret,  but  I  am  disposed  to  be 
brave,  and  openly  to  acknowledge  my 
transgression.  There,  haven't  I  confessed 
pretty?  ^  Ahsolvo  tt^  methinks  I  hear 
you  say,  and  I  feel  better. 

"Poor  boy!  you  are  in  a  dreadful 
strait,  aretCt  you  ?  I  am  sure  you  must 
be,  or  you  wouldn't  be  asking  the  help 
of  such  a  little  nobody  as  A.  F.  But 
since  you  have  asked  it,  I  am  in  duty 
bound  to  help  you  all  I  can — ^just  as  a 
good  sister  should.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  you  have  my  sympathy.  Does  that 
help  you  any?  I  know  you  will  not  re- 
fuse the  offering,  '-  humble  though  it  be,' 
because  great  boys  like  a  sister's  sympa- 
thy, even  though  they  have  not  asked 
for  it,  whereas  they  are  prone  to  reject 
the  best  advice  in  the  world,  which  they 
have  asked  for,  if  it  chances  not  to  be  cf 
a  piece  with  their  own  inclinations.  Now, 
mon  chcr  ami,  I  know  what  you  want, 
to  a  T.  You  want  me  to  help  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  accept  your  Uncle 
Frank's  invitation.  You  want  me  to 
countenance  you  in  such  a  determination, 
and,  mayhap,  to  express  several  good 
reasons  for  your  encouragement  in  that 
direction.  Is  it  not  so?  0,  I  know 
the  heart  of  youth,  for  have  I  not  read 
novels?  Yea,  verily;  Thackeray's.  Se- 
riously, Elisha,  my  sympathy  and — I  am 
not    ashamed    to   say   it — my  prayers, 
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are  all  that  I  can  give  you.  I  know, 
though,  what  I  would  do,  were  I  a  man : 
I  would — ^but  I  am  not  a  man,  and  if  I 
were,  perhaps  I  should  think  altogether 
differently.  There  I  I  hear  you  coming, 
and  have  only  just  time  to  fold  this  hasty 
scribble,  wipe  your  nice  gold  pen — ^thank 
you  for  lending  it  to  me !— on  the  wiper 

that  pretty  daughter  of  Prof.   S n, 

whom  you  visit  so  often,  gave  you  last 
Christmas,  and  run  into  Lottie's  room. 
"Bye-bye,  boy.  Agnes." 

"Well!"  Elbha  remarked,  when  he 
had  finished  reading  this  letter,  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  that.  Sybilla  her- 
self could  not  have  constructed  a  more 
non-committal  utterance." 

"Served  you  right,"  cried  Tom,  who 
had  come  in  while  Elisha  was  reading, 
and  with  the  impudence  of  a  bosom 
friend,  got  a  glimpse  of  the  contents  over 
his  chum's  shoulder.  "No  business  to 
be  mooning  around,  asking  the  opinion  of 
Sal,  Meg,  and  Hannah.  That  is  what  I 
call  spooney.  What  do  you  call  it, 
Rhodes?" 

"  I  call  it  none  of  my  business,  at  least 
until  somebody  tells  me  what  it  is  all 
about." 

"Why,"  said  Tom,  "somebody  will 
do  you  that  favor  with  great  alacrity. 
This  philosopher  here  has  a  sweetheart 
by  the  name  of  Chloe.  He  will  deny 
that  she  is  his  sweetheart  and  that  her 
name  is  Chloe,  but  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence. He  dreams  of  her  under  the  title 
of  Pythia,  and  imagines  that  the  secrets 
of  the  gods  are  entrusted  to  her  for  utter- 
ance. Being  in  doubt  as  to  what  road 
he  should  take  in  his  journey  through 
life,  he  consulted  his  Delphic  priestess 
last  night,  and  lo !  this  is  her  uncertain 
response."  And  Tom,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  mischief,  snatched  the  letter  and  tossed 
it  into  Rhodes'  lap. 

But  Rhodes  was  a  gentleman,  and  put 
it  away  without  looking  at  it  too  closely. 

"She  writes  a  neat  hand,"  he  observed. 
"  I  have  had  many  a  billet-doux  in  my 
day,  but,  goodness!  not  one  in  fifty  de- 
cently written  or  correctly  spelled.  Such 
little,  cramped,  sharp,  ^rdned,  wavering 
characters!     Not  a  punctuation  mark, 


not  even  the  tail  of  a  comma  from  begin- 
ning to  end !  And  then  the  spelling — 
Lord!  Lord!  I  don't  understand  it." 

Rhodes  sighed  and  closed  his  eyes  as 
if  to  shut  out  a  painful  picture  from  his 
mind. 

"  I  understand  it,"  said  Elisha.  "  First- 
class  girls  don't  write  billet-doux  to  every 
empty-headed  swell  that  happens  to  come 
along.  It  is  only  the  giggling,  half- 
baked,  shallow-pated  ones  that  do  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the 
sex,  that  your  explanation  is » correct," 
said  Rhodes.  "But  yea,  verily!"  he 
added,  "  how  many  of  the  half-baked  va- 
riety there  are !  I  was  a  greenhorn  my- 
self in  those  days,  and  spent  my  time  to 
mighty  little  profit;  but  I  learned  one 
thing  worth  knowing,  and  that  is,  that  a 
girl  who  hasn't  pride  enough  and  isn't 
painstaking  enough  to  write  a  letter  cor- 
rectly, is  in  all  probability  faulty  in  about 
ten  thousand  other  particulars." 

Rhodes  was  acknowledged  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  women,  and 
we  received  this  opinion  with  the  respect 
it  deserved. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  chum!"  ex- 
claimed Tom.  "  Here  is  another  letter. 
I  forgot  to  give  it  to  you." 

"Ha!"  cried  Elisha,  "that  is  just  the 
one  I  wanted.  Oo  on  with  your  small 
talk,  fellows,  but  don't  speak  to  me  for 
just  about  five  minutes." 

"This  Chloe  whom  we  were  talking 
about,"  said  Tom,  obeying  Elisha's  in- 
junction, "is  a  tip-top  scholar.  She 
could  hold  her  own  with  almost  any  fel- 
low in  our  class,  in  anything.  She 
knows  Oreek  a  little,  and  can  rasp  out 
the  German  gutturals  in  a  way  that  would 
make  a  native  fravlein  jealous ;  but  she 
does  come  the  'sister'  dodge  over  our 
friend,  the  statesman  here,  after  a  fashion 
that  is  aggravating  in  the  extreme." 

"  I  know  whom  you  are  talking  about 
now,"  cried  Rhodes.  "It  is  that  Miss 
Fielding,  whom  I  met  when  I  went  home 
with  Trowbridge  last  winter.  A  fine 
girl,  too !  I  don't  blame  a  boy  for  asking 
her  opinion.  She  knows  what  is  what, 
and  she  is  as  true  as  steel.  She  won't 
call  herself  Elisha  Trowbridge's  sister  a 
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great  while  longer,  if  I  am  any  weather 
prophet.  Fair  weather,  there — I  saw  it 
last  winter.  By  Jupiter!  that  is  a  girl 
in  ten  thousand)  and  so  I  told  him  at  the 
time.  And  what  a  fine  woman  her 
mother  is  I" 

Gt)od  fellow,  Rhodes  was;  forgiving, 
too.  Mrs.  Fielding  had  not  treated 
Elisha's  friend  with  any  more  cordiality 
than  he  deserved.  She  suspected  him  to 
be  intemperate,  and  Agnes  had  gently 
cautioned  her  boy  about  being  too  inti- 
mate with  him.  Rhodes  knew  well 
enough  how  they  regarded  him,  and  ad- 
mired them  for  their  penetration. 

"When  a  girl  begins  to  talk  about 
being  a  young  man's  sister,"  Rhodes  con- 
tinued, with  that  air  of  conviction  which 
is  so  charming  in  a  youth  almost  twenty- 
one,  "you  may  be  sure  she  feels  guilty. 
She  has  got  her  foot  in  it  hopelessly,  or 
expects  to  and  wants  to  in  about  one  step 
more,  and  she  lisps  out  ^brother,'  ^sister,' 
just  for  a  gag.  It  gives  her  an  excuse 
for  being  affectionate,  and  'she  flatters 
herself  nobody  sees  through  it.  And 
the  deuce  of  it  is,  although  the  veil  is  so 
thin  that  everybody  else  can  see  through 
it  just  like  a  wink,  it  does  blind  the 
poor  *  brother.*  Now  how  do  you  ex- 
plain that,  young  Cruikshank  ?" 

"  Love  is  as  blind  as  a  newtbom  puppy 
at  this  tender  age,"  Tom  answered  readily. 

"Goodl  go  to  the  head.  Ton  my 
word,  if  Henry  Clay  isn't  shedding  tears. 
What's  the  row,  friend  Trowbridge?  Got 
bad  news?" 

"No,"  Elisha  answered,  "not  exactly. 
Only  a  letter  from  my  grandmother.  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Rhodes,  I've  got  a 
grandmother  that  I'm  proud  of  Look 
at  that.  Isn't  that  a  hand,  though,  for 
an  old  lady  nearly  fourscore." 

" Beautiful!'*  replied  Rhodes,  taking 
the  letter  respectfully.  "Just  as  neat, 
sir,  as  a  pin.  I'm  proud  to  know  your 
grandmother.  She  read  me  at  a  glance, 
saw  right  through  me,  plumbed,  guaged, 
and  measured  me  before  I  had  been  in 
the  house  five  minutes.'* 

It  was  Rhodes'  innocent  delusion  that 
he  was  uncommonly  deep  water.  That 
Grandma  Prime's  keen  glance  struck 
right  through  to  the  bottom,  was  enough 
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to  win  his  admiration  at  once  and  forever. 
And  yet — ^was  it  a  delusion?  I'm  not  so 
sure. 

"She  understood  me,  too,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  She  talked  to  me  one  day  in 
a  style  that  I  shall  never  foi^t.  She 
did  me  good,  and  I  love  her  for  it.  I'll 
bet  she  writes  good  letters." 

"  I've  a  notion  to  read  this  to  the  oom> 
pany,"  said  Elisha,  "that  is,  if  you  would 
like  to  hear  it,  of  course.  It  touches  on 
matters  of  a  personal  nature,  but  they  are 
what  you  all  know  more  or  less  about 
already." 

"Certainly;  read  it  by  all  means," 
said  Rhodes.  "  I  know  it  contains  some- 
thing that  will  do  me  good,  too.  I'm 
glad  I  happened  in." 

" '  Nihil  humanummihialienumptito, 
said  Tom. 

So  Elisha  read  aloud  the  following 
letter: 

"  Mt/  dear  Grandson — It  is  not  of^^n 
that  I  attempt  to  write  a  letter  now-a- 
days;  my  hand  has  grown  unsteady,  and 
the  labor  of  writing  is  so  fatiguing  and 
productive  of  so  many  pains  and  aches, 
that  unless  I  love  my  correspondent  very 
much  indeed,  he  gets  no  proof  positive 
that  I  love  him  at  all." 

"  Hand  unsteady !"  exclaimed  Rhodes. 
"  I  wonder  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  1 
I'll  bet  the  wouldn't  have  been  trapped 
into  writing  me  billet-doux,  if  I  had  been 
flaming  around  then.  Not  much !  And 
what  a  nice  way  she  has  of  telling  you 
she  loves  you.  No  namby-pamby  about 
that.     I  beg  your  pardon — go  on." 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Elisha,  "  that  grand- 
ma, away  down  in  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
has  always  been  a  little  bit  vain  of  her 
penmanship.     But  I  beg  your  pardon^ 

"  Although  my  pen  is  no  longer  that 
of  a  ready  writer,  and  my  mental  facul- 
ties are  probably  more  or  less  impaired, 
yet  I  believe  you  have  affection  enough 
for  your  old  grandmother  to  patiently 
pick  out  the  sense  of,  perhaps,  the  last 
letter  I  shall  ever  write.  But  do  not 
think  that  old  age  sits  heavily  upon  me. 
It  does  not,  and  I  allude  to  it  more  for 
the  sake  of  justifying  myself  in  giving 
you  advice,  than'of  drawing  attention  to 
my  infirmities." 
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*^  Ah  1  there's  true  delicaoy  for  you," 
said  Rhodes.  ^^  Advice  from  such  a 
source  is  worth  having.  I  beg  your  par- 
don again." 

"  Your  father,  Elisha,  is  very  uneasy 
about  you.  He  fears  that  you  are  drif^ 
ing  away  from  the  high  standard  which 
he  hoped  you  had  adopted  and  would 
always  keep  in  view.  I  believe  he  did 
not  sleep  a  wink  the  night  after  he  read 
the  letters  from  you  and  your  Uncle 
Frank.  It  was  certainly  after  midnight 
when  I  awoke  and  heard  him  praying. 
People  think  your  father  especially  gifted 
in  prayer,  but  his  eloquence  on  public 
occasions  is  not  a  whit  superior  to  that 
which  characterizes  his  petitions  in  pri- 
vate. It  is  because  he  is  so  much  in 
earnest  that  he  prays  so  well.  One  can- 
not pray  fervently  unless  one  strongly 
desires ;  and  you  know  it  is  the  desire  of 
your  father's  heart  that  you  may  be  wil- 
ling to  carry  on  the  work  in  which  he 
has  been  so  long  engaged.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  therefore,  that  this  prayer  which 
I  heard  him  uttering,  was  literally  a 
wrestling  with  God  in  your  behalf  An 
earnest  prayer  is  not  necessarily  a  prayer 
of  fidth,  and  I  fear  that  your  father's  was 
not,  for  he  seems  yet  unsatisfied.  You 
may  wonder  that  he  should  feel  so  deeply 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  strange.  He 
has  always  appreciated,  as  few  ministers 
do,  the  dignity  of  his  office ;  and  now  he 
sees  himself  growing  old,  and  knows  that 
his  years  of  active  labor  are  comparatively 
few.  But  he  realizes  that  after  his  death 
the  stubborn  conflict  between  good  and 
evil  in  the  world  will  still  go  on,  and  he 
wants  to  die  in  the  assurance  that  a 
young  and  valiant  warrior  will  make  his 
place  good  in  the  ranks." 

'^  A  noble  man,  that  old  &ther  of  yours 
is,  Trowbridge.  I'd  as  soon  hear  him 
preach  as  Woolsey  any  day.  But  I  was 
careful  not  to  let  him  catch  me  alone,  as 
Grandma  Prime  did.  I  quake  at  the 
bare  thought  of  it.  The  next  time  I 
interrupt  you,  put  me  out.  I'm  ashamed 
of  myself."     Thus,  Rhodes. 

*^You  needn't  have  felt  so  a&aid  of 
him,"  said  Elisha,  laughing.  <<He 
wouldn't  have  hurt  you." 

"  It  is  a  comfort  for  us  to  know  that  you 


have  not  imbibed  any  of  those  positively 
infidel  notions  which  are  so  prevalent 
among  young  men  of  your  age.  This  is 
a  great  comfort,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  we  have  in  you.  But  our  pride 
in  you  and  our  love  for  you,  makes  us 
anxious  that  you  should  desire  and 
achieve  the  highest  success.  You  have 
the  world  before  yon,  and  there  are  many 
desirable  things  in  it  to  tempt  your  choice : 
some  of  them  glitter  more  than  others, 
and  you  must  be  cdrefiil  lest  the 'bril- 
liancy of  the  former  dass  blind  you  to 
the  real  and  enduring  worth  of  the  latter. 
It  would  please  me,  dear  boy,  to  see  you 
choose  the  ministry;  but  do  not  give 
yourself  to  that  profession,  unless  you  can 
do  so  unreservedly  and  freely.  If  you 
go  into  the  profession  with  reluctance,  to 
gratify  your  father,  for  instance,  you  will 
be  unhappy  and  comparatively  useless. 
A  man  ought  not  to  preach,  unless  he 
really  desires  to  preach.  If  he  has  no 
love  for  his  work,  he  can  have  no  enthu- 
siasm in  the  prosecution  of  it.  He  is  as 
one  who  marries  a  woman  on  compulsion. 

'^  This,  Elisha,  is  a  question  which  you 
must  pray  over;  nobody  can  decide  it  for 
you;  you  must  decide  it  for  yourself 
Do  as  Solomon  did — ^pray  for  wisdom. 
You  need  it  now  as  never  before.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Lord  will  direct  you. 

"  It  may  be  that  you  need  just  such  an 
experience  as  a  residence  with  your  uncle 
will  give  you ;  and  if  you  decide  to  accept 
his  ofier,  I  shall  conclude  that  such  is 
the  case.  God's  views  are  more  compre- 
hensive than  ours.  He  knows  what  is 
best,  and  to  bring  about  a  certain  result, 
He  rules,  permits,  and  overrules,  until 
His  purpose  is  accomplished.  This 
thought  fills  me  with  happiness. 

'*  I  have  only  this  to  say,  in  case  you 
conclude  to  accept  your  uncle's  offer: 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  that  a 
lawyer  may  have  less  r^rd  for  honor, 
truth  and  justice  than  a  clergyman  may. 
Do  not  lower  your  ideal  of  Christian 
manhood,  or  your  standard  of  Christian 
living.  If  you  act  according  to  this  ad- 
vice, I  will  venture  you." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Tom,  "of 
what  she  said  to  me  once.  I  was  afraid 
I  couldn't  pass  examination  for  admission. 
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■I  don't  know  anything,  and  I  ahall  be 
scared  out  of  my  wiw,'  I  Hud.  'Non- 
sensel'  says  she.  'Do  your  prettiest,  and 
I  will  venture  you.'  It  did  me  a  heap 
of  good." 

''The  next,"  said  Elisha,"  is  rather 
hard  on  me,  but  as  it  contains  something 
for  you,  too,  I  will  read  it  without  blush- 
ing." 

"How  are  you  and  Agnes  coming  on? 
Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  You 
can't  be  married  for  a  long  time  yet,  even 
if  she  should  be  silly  enough  to  have 
you.  But  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
ner  to  believe  that  she  would  bind  her- 
self to  ft  stripling  who  has  as  yet  given 
no  evidence  that  he  is  worthy  of  the 
affections  of  a  mosquito.  Young  men 
just  out  of  college  are  of  about  as  little 
real  account  as  anything  in  creation.  If 
it  wasn't  for  the  &ct  that  the  good  Lord 
has  enabled  them  to  think  themselves 
the  most  impurtant  fellows  alive,  I  fear 
they  would  be  discoura^^ed  at  the  outset. 
But  you  musn't  mind  my  laughing  at 
you.  By  hnok  or  crook  they  get  along 
in  the  world,  and  up  in  the  world.  I 
dare  say  you  have  as  much  sense  as  any 
of  them." 


We  musn't  quote  that  couplet  any  more 
— not  for  three  years  at  least.  Bums 
did  not  intend  it  for  us,  since  to  young 
chaps  in  our  condition  ils  use  is  danger- 
ous. Ua,  ha,  ha!"  Thus  Thomas ;  and 
we  all  laughed  heartjly. 

"  Listen  again,"  shouted  Klisha. — 
"There's  one  page  more,  and  I  promise 
you  it  won't  make  you  laugh." 

"Your  lather  has  had  a  fine  present. 
Iking  about  having  a  new 
He  thought  he  could 
less  money  than  it  would 
■  winter.  I  happened  to 
latter  to  Mrs.  Fielding; 
t  not,  was  at  the  bottom 
d.  At  any  rat«,  a  com- 
)  his  study  the  other  day, 
im  with  a  beautiiul  clo^. 
imost  every  man,  woman 
township  gave  something 
low  everybody  reqiects 


him  I)  This  fact  alone  would  render  the 
present  a  valuable  one ;  but  it  is  an  ele- 
gant affiur  in  itself.  It  is  of  rich,  black 
broadcloth,  trimmed  with  genuine  Rus- 
sian sables.  Altogether,  it  is  rich  and 
unique.  It  will  last  him  the  reet  of  hia 
life.  Mrs.  Fielding  has  a  brother  who  IS 
a  fnr  merchant  in  New  York.  He  se- 
lected it  from  his  stock.  You  won't 
have  to  blush  for  that  threadbare  old 
overcoat  any  more.  It  U  rather  shabby, 
and  no  mistake. 

"I  have  written  a  long  letter,  fnr  an 
old  woman.  I  stopped  in  the  middle  to 
rest,  and  you  can't  think  what  a  hunt  I 
had  for  my  gold  spectacles,  when  I  wished 
to  resume.  I  quite  forgot  where  I  laid 
them;  and  wliere  do  you  think  Jane 
found. them  but  on  my  own  nose?  They 
will  be  laid  away  and  foi^tten  alti^ether, 
some  day,  and  the  forgetful  old  lady  who 
now  wears  them  will  be  forgotten  too. 
But  I  trust  that  my  Lord  will  remember 
me  at  hia  coming.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  He  will  come  soon,  or  at  least  send 
one  of  his  angels — my  own  Henry,  per- 
haps,— to  escort  home  the  good-for-noth- 
ing old  woman  who  Kgns  herself 

"Your  affectionate  Grandmother." 

"Isn't  she  a  trump,  though?"  cried 
Elisha,  dashing  aside  the  tears  that  had 
again  gathered  in  his  clear  blue  eyes. 
"Isn't  she  a  grandmother  to  be  proud 
of?" 

"She  is,  indeed,"  answered  Rhodes, 
affected  almost  to  tears  himself.  '•  She 
is,  indeed.  I  knew  she  would  say  somo^ 
thing  that  would  do  me  good.  That 
about  a  lawyer  keeping  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  Christian  living — wasn't  that 
fine?     I'll  remember  that." 

"  If  ever  I  become  as  good  a  man  as 
she  is  woman,"  said  Elisha,  "I  shall 
have  lived  to  some  purpose." 

"How  genial  her  Christianity  is — how 
rich,  and  full,  and  sweet  it  is!  No  cant 
about  it,  no  humbug,  no  sniffling  I  I  tell 
you,  when  I  think  of  her,  I  have  to  re- 
spect religion." 

That  is  what  Rhodes  said,  and  he 
spoke  respectfully  and  with  enthusiasm. 

"  I  think,"  said  Tom,  ''that  her  view 
of  things  is  sensible.     If  you  settle  down 
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into  a  theological  student  now,  Elisha,  you 
will  aetde  down  into  a  bookworm.  You 
are  a  country  boy,  you  haven't  been  out 
into  the  world  any,  and,  if  you  go  into 
theology  now,  you  will  slide  into  the  old 
rats  and  become  a  regular  groove-man. 
Isn't  it  so,  Rhodes?" 

''I  believe  you,"  Ehodes  answered. 
"  Now  you  know  that  the  theology  ques- 
tion never  troubled  me.  My  father  in- 
tended me  for  whatever  profession  I 
should  prefer.  I  got  the  idea  of  the 
legal  in  my  head  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  have  followed  it  up  without  any  ifs, 
and  my  father  is  well  pleased.  But 
Trowbridge  is  situated  somewhat  differ- 
ently. His  father  consecrated  him  to  the 
ministry  years  ago,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  has  put  him  through  college  in  the 
hope,  if  not  the  expectation,  that  he  will 
ultimately  choose  the  profession  selected 
for  him.  But  now  that  the  eventful  time 
has  come,  Eliaha  cannot  accept  the  des- 
tiny chosen  for  him  by  his  father  with- 
out, as  it  were,  stultifying  his  own  nature. 
He  is  ambitious,  and  he  longs  for  a  tussle 
with  fortune,  right  in  the  very  dust  of 
our  American  life's  busiest  arena.  He 
has  talents  that  unquestionably  justify 
him  in  hoping  fur  success.  He  has 
nothing  but  his  father's  wishes  to  oppose 
in  foUowing  out  his  own  course.  He 
has  no  feeling  of  obligation  upon  him  to 
preach,  so  far  as  his  own  conseience  is 
concerned.  The  career  to  which  he  looks 
forward  is  an  honorable  one.  He  need 
sacrifice  no  principle  of  true  manhood  in 
pursuing  it.  I  say,  then,  why  hesitate?" 
**You  have  stated  the  case  fairly, 
Rhodes,"  I  said,  raising  myself  into  an 
upright  position  upon  the  lounge :  I  had 
been  quietly  reclining  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  conversation.  *'And  I  be- 
lieve further,  with  Grandma  Prime,  that 
if  the  Lord — I  hope  it  is  not  blasphemy 
in  me  to  speak  thus  familiarly  of  his 
purposes — designs  Elisha  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, He  will  train  him  for  that  office, 
and  at  the  proper  time  bring  him  into  it. 
I  further  believe,  and  again  I  am  backed 
up  by  Grandma  Prime,  that  the  minis- 
terial must  be,  from  its  very  nature,  a 
voluntary  service.  As  Elisha  now  feels, 
he  cannot  go  into  it  voluntarily.     Just 


at  this  juncture,  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
enter  his  uncle's  Law  office — ^the  very 
place  of  all  places  in  the  world  which 
suits  him.  Therefore,  I  say  with  Rhodes 
—* why  hesitate?'" 

"Aye,"  said  Tom,  "' why  hesitate ?' " 

Elisha  remained  silent. 

"  In  this  letter,"  continued  Tom,  taking 
up  Agnes's  epistle,  occurs  something 
which  perhaps  troubles  Elisha.  I  move 
we  resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  discuss  it.  It  is  observa- 
ble that  she  expresses  no  opinion." 

"  And  perfectly  right  she  is,  too,"  was 
Rhodes's  interruption.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Tom ;  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  she 
evidently  appreciated  the  importance  of 
Elisha's  decision  in  the  matter,  and 
shrinks,  as  any  thoughtful  girl  naturally 
would  shrink  firom  the  responsibility  of 
advising  him.  But  she  offers  him  her 
sympathy  and  her  prayers ;  and  by  Ju- 
piter 1  from  all  this  vast  footstool,  no 
more  earnest,  or  purer  petitions  go  up  to 
the  Throne  than  arise  to  heaven  every 
night  from  the  lips  of  this  true-hearted 
girl  .in  Elisha's  behalf  She  veils  the 
depth  of  interest  under  the  guise  of  an 
apparently  half-serious,  half-flippant  let- 
ter. But  they  are  none  the  less  real. 
They  are  sincere.  Now  I  have  had  my 
say,  and  many  thanks  for  the  privilege. 
Go  on  Tom." 

"I  had  in  mind,"  said  Tom,  "this 
sentence,  or  rather  this  beginning  of  a 
sentence.  She  says:  ^I  know  what  I 
would  do,  were  I  a  man ;  I  would' — Now 
this  *I  would' — troubles  Elisha.  You 
needn't  deny  it,  chum,  I  know  it  does. 
YoiL  *  would'  like  mighty  well  to  know 
how  she  completed  that  sentence  in  her  • 
own  mind.  How  did  she  complete  it, 
Rhodes?" 

Rhodes  was  a  shrewd  fellow  and  quick 
witted.  He  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
answered  at  once. 

"  She  carried  it  out  in  her  own  mind 
thus:  ^I  would  not  hesitate  to  decide 
according  to  my  own  best  judgment.'  In 
other  words,  she  says :  ^  I  would  have  a 
mind  of  my  own.'  A  girl,  sir,  respects 
a  fellow  who  has  a  mind  of  his  own." 

Rhodes  had  made  a  home  thrust. 
Elisha  admired  Rhodes,  and  liked  him. 
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And  he  was  willing  to  be  influenced  by 
him  in  this  matter,  for  his  own  inclina- 
tions were  strongly  set  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  that  influence.  Yes,  whether 
Agnes  would  approve  his  decision  or 
not,  she  would  think  none  the  less  of 
him  for  showing  that  he  had  a  mind  of 
his  own. 

He  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows, the  date,  etc.  omitted: 

"  Dear  Uncle  Frank — I  have  received 
your  letter  containing  the  very  generous 
proposition  that  I  should  enter  your 
office  as  a  Law  student.  I  accept  your 
offer,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me,  of  accomplishing  un- 
der your  auspices,  plans  which  I  have 
long  cherished.  I  graduate  in  a  few  days, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  be  with  you  before 
the  expiration  of  the  two  months  after 
Commencement,  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  as  the  Mong  vaca- 
tion.' I  will  write  you  again  soon,  and 
more  particularly.  Meanwhile,  I  remain, 
"  Your  affectionate  Nephew, 

"Elisha  Trowbridge." 

"I  congratulate  you,"  cried  Rhodes, 
extending  his  hand  as  Eiisha  finished 
his  letter,  "Shake."  They  shook  hands 
heartily,  and  we  shook  hands  all  around. 

"Poor  father!"  said  Eiisha,  after  a 
little.  "  I  fear  it  will  be  a  bitter  dose  for 
him." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Rhodes,  "but  he  is 
a  strong  man,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  swal- 
low it  with  Christian  fortitude.  Well — 
'business  first,  pleasure  afterward.'  We 
have  got  through  with  business,  and  well 
through.  Now  for  the  pleasure.  Are 
we  all  going  to  Shorthorn's  little  supper 
to-night?"  /  was  not  going,  of  course. 
I  was  a  medical. 

"Yes,"  said  Eiisha,  "Tom  and  I  are 
going.  Now  IVe  got  this  question  set- 
tied — and  I  tell  you  it  has  bothered  me 
not  a  little  of  late.  I  feel  the  need  of  a 
jolly  good  time  to  get  up  my  spirits 
again." 

"I  commend  your  philosophy,"  said 

Rhodes,  "for  it  is  sound.     Nothing  like 

^cibiim   xa»,'  to    drive  dull  care   away. 

Atra  cura  post   equitem  sedit,*  saith 


Horace ;  but  when  the  horseman,  or  the 
footman  either,  for  that  matter,  gets  well 
into  the  merits  of  a  good  supper,  black 
aira  beats  a  precipitate  retreat.  The 
very  smell  of  roast  turkey  midces  her  turn 
pale— as  pale  as  a  sick  negress.  She  has 
to  go  out  and  sit  on  the  fence,  and  if  it 
rains,  so  much  the  better." 

"  Your  philosophy,"  quoth  Tom, 
laughing,  "  is  evidently  of  the  Epicuiean 
school.  ^  Dulce  est  desipere,'  is  your 
motto,  and  if  it  isn't,  it  is  because  you 
don't  know  so  much  Latin." 

" '  In  loco,^  Horace  adds,  and  so  do  I," 
Rhodes  said.     "Is  it  not  yours?" 

"I  approve  it,"  Tom  answered; 
"but — ,"  and  his  bright  fiuse  grew  se- 
rious, "*2)u/ce  et  decorum  est  pro  pair  la 
moriy  suits  me  better." 

"It  is  good,"  said  Rhodes,  "but  not 
timely.  Mine  is  more  apropos^ — ^which 
I  sincerely  hope  that  yours  may  never  be." 

They  were  fine  fellows,  and  not  extra- 
ordinarily shortsighted.  But  they  could 
not  see  into  the  future.  If  they  could 
have  done  so,  one'  at  least,  of  the  three, 
might  not  have  enjoyed  the  present  so 
weU — and  yet  he  might  have  enjoyed  it 
just  as  well,  for  he  was  brave. 

As  for  Rhodes — ^he  puzzled  me.  Was 
he  deep  water,  or  wasn't  he?  And 
how  about  its  purity  ?  I  resolved  to  ask 
Orandma  Prime. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"dulck  est  dbsipere  in  loco." 

A  VERY  ancient  and  not  yet  en- 
tirely obsolete  Book  tells  us  that  even 
the  good  king  David,  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  had  his  weaknesses,  in  remote 
consequence  of  which  he  more  than  once 
cuts  a  very  sorry  figure  on  the  pages  of 
history,  and  in  immediate  consequence 
of  which  he  got  himself  into  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  a  brace  of  ardent  Connec- 
ticut youths,  full  of  numerous  and  name- 
less hankerings  after  forbidden  fruit, 
should  not  make  some  sad  mistakes  be- 
fore they  fairly  reach  the  age  of  man- 
hood. The  same  Book  furthermore  in- 
forms us  that  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
the  All-wise  Ruler  of  this  refractory  lit- 
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tie  globe  chose  as  his  especial  officers 
men  who  were  by  nature  no  more  infal- 
lible than  are  you  and  I.  Touching  that 
moral  government  referred  to,  it  is  even 
implied  that  men  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  fall  into  temptation  and  error  for  a 
season,  for  reasons  which  are  not  evident 
at  the  time,  but  which  do  manifest  them- 
selves at  a  date  more  or  less  remote. 

At  about  nine  that  evening  Elisha 
and  Thomas  sallied  forth,  and  at  about 
half-past  nine.  Dr.  Trowbridge  and  Mr. 
Hemenway  came  in.  It  happened — 
although  I  do  not  say  that  the  occur- 
rence was  a  rare  one — that  I  was  not 
engaged  in  my  own  room  that  evening. 
Lottie  was  far  more  agreeable  company 
than  the  grim  and  silent  one  that  over- 
shadowed my  mirror.  So  I  was  snug  in 
the  pai:lor  with  Lottie,  playing  chess ;  and 
Agnes,  who  was  yet  a  guest  in  the  house 
— indeed,  she  had  come  to  stay  a  whole 
week,  while  Mrs.  Fielding  was  off  on  a 
visit  in  Hartford — was  entertaining  a 
very  smart-looking  and  no  less  smartly 
dressed  young  medical  student,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  my  own.  Dr.  Trowbridge 
came  in  with  Mr.  Hemenway,  and  the 
smart  young  man  made  his  bow  and 
escaped. 

^^  I  think  I  will  go  up  and  see  Elisha, 
if  he  is  in  his  room,"  said  the  doctor. 

"He  isn't  in  his  room,  sir,"  said  I. 
"He  and  Tom  have  gone  out  for  the 
evening.     Some  class  affiiir,  I  believe." 

"  The  doctor  seemed  disappointed,  and 
I  thought  he  looked  anxious.  My  sur- 
mises as  to  the  occasion  of  his  visit  were 
correct.  He  had  come  to  talk  with 
Elisha  about  his  future.  He  had  already 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hemenway 
at  the  shop,  which  had  evidently  had  a 
dispiriting  effect  upon  both.  Mr.  He- 
menway was  uncommonly  glum,  and  the 
one-sided  appearance  of  hb  head  showed 
that  he  had  been  stroking  his  hair  the 
wrong  way — ^a  sure  sign  that  he  had  been 
bothered.  The  doctor  was  obliged  to 
leave  in  the  morning,  and  would,  there- 
fare,  sit  up  until  Elisha  returned.  Mr. 
Hemenway,  being  in  a  sympathetic  mood, 
concluded  to  sit  up  also. 

O,  if  the  two  sons  of  these  two  anxious 
parents  had  known  of  this  arrangement ! 
18 


At  about  eleven,  the  doctor  looked  out 
and  said  he  would  take  a  walk.  Mr. 
Hemenway,  still  sympathetic,  and  ill- 
pleased  at  the  late  hours  his  son  was 
keeping,  took  the  doctor's  arm,  and  they 
went  out  together. 

"Let  us  imit.ite  their  noble  example," 
said  I  to  the  girls ;  and  the  evening  being 
fine,  they  were  nothing  loth  to  a  moon- 
light stroll.  We  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance  behind  our  elders,  who  bent 
their  steps  toward  the  collie.  As  we 
drew  near  one  of  the  buildings,  the  sound 
of  mirth  was  heard,  loud  laughter, 
snatches  of  songs,  and  intercallary  re- 
marks, which,  judging  from  the  explo- 
sions which  followed,  were  extremely 
witty.  I  trembled  at  seeing  the  two 
gentlemen  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
open  windows  whence  issued  these  sounds 
of  revelry,  for  although  I  did  not  know 
who  were  in  that  room,  I  knew  that 
Elisha  and  Tom  were  convivially  engaged 
somewhere,  and  that  if  they  were  there, 
their  fathers  would  probably  not  long 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  silence,  broken 
a  moment  later,  by  Tom's  musical  tenor. 
Very  sweet  and  spirited  it  sounded  as  it 
floated  down  to  his  father's  ears  through 
the  still  night  air — full  of  the  spirit  of 
humor,  too — but  0,  such  words!  No 
wonder  Mr.  Hemenway  took  off  his  hat 
and  once  more  stroked  his  hair  the  wrong 
way.  He  was  scandalized.  I  immedi- 
ately recognized  the  song  as  one  which 
Tom  had  got  out  of  the  "Sketch  Book," 
and  was  very  fond  of  trolling  when  in  a 
particularly  jolly  frame  of  mind. 

•*  I  cannot  eate  but  lylle  meate, 

My  stomacke  is  not  good, 
But 'sure  I  thinke  that  I  can  drinke 

With  him  that  weares  a  hoode. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a  colde, 
I  stuff  my  skyn  so  full  within. 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  olde." 

Then  came  the  chorus,  in  which  the 
whole  company  jcnned,  with  a  fearful 
thumping  on  the  table  and  clattering  of 
dishes,  displaying  an  energy  which  would 
not  have  discredited  "The  Roaring  Lads 
of  Little  Britain"  themselves,  whose 
"Confession  of  Faith"  it  criginally  was. 
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*•  Chorus:  Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 
Booth  foote  and  hand  go  c<>lde. 
But  belly,  God  send  the  good  ale  ynooghe, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  olde." 

I  hesitate  before  giving  the  remaining 
stanzas,  yet  I  desire  that  the  reader  should 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  infliction 
which  the  jolly  Thomas  innocently  put 
upon  the  two  worthy  gentlemen,  who 
listened  in  mute  astonishment,  as  verse 
after  verse  flew  gaily  from  his  unlucky 
tongue. 

*'  I  have  no  roste,  bnt  a  nut  brawne  toste. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fyre ; 
A  lytle  breade  shall  do  me  steade, 

Much  breade  I  not  desyre. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  nor  wind,  I  trowe, 

Can  hurte  mee,  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt. 

In  joly  good  ale  and  olde." 

Ah,  you  should  have  heard  poor  Tom's 
voice  ring  out  the  open  vowel  word  at 
the  end  of  the  third  line  from  the  last, 
in  each  stanzas.  It  was  enough  to  almost 
lift  one  off"  the  ground.  0,  but  Tom  was 
a  good  singer ! 

*'  And  Tyb  my  wife,  that,  as  her  lyfe, 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seeke, 
Full  oft  drynkes  shee,  tyll  ye  may  see 

The  teares  run  downe  her  cheeke. 
Then  doth  shee  trowle  to  mee  the  bowle, 

Even  as  a  maultworm  sholde, 
And  sayth,  Sweete-harte,  I  took  my  parte 

Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde." 

Laughter  and  applause  from  the  revel- 
lers, and  an  "  Is  it  possible  I  What  does 
the  boy  mean?"  from  Mr.  Hemenway, 
who  is  vigorously  manipulating  his  shaggy 
hair.  I>r.  Trowbridge  too  deeply  im- 
pressed for  words  or  action  of  any  kind. 

"  Now  let  them  drynke,  tyll  they  nod  and 
winke, 
Even  as  good  fellowes  sholde  do, 
They  shall  not  mysse  to  have  the  blysse, 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to ; 
And  all  poore  soulea  that  have  secured 
bowles, 
Or  have  them  lustily  trowlde, 
God  save  the  lives   of   them  and  their 
wyves, 
Whether  they  be  younge  or  olde." 

•*  Che.  Backe  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare,"  etc. 

in  which  Elisha's  bass  is  plainly  heard. 

A  voice :  **  The  noblest  of  the  profes- 
sions— the  Legal." 


Silence,  followed  by  the  thump  of 
glasses. 

All  the  voices  in  the  room,  save 
one :  "  Trowbridge !  Trowbridge !  I  Trow- 
bridge ! ! !" 

Scattering  voices :  "  Now  give  us  a  good 
one."  "  Let  yourself  out."  "  Up  with  you 
now."  "  Attention !  Listen  to  the  mock- 
ing-bird." "The  talking-man."  "The 
modern  Cicero."  "O,  get  up,  get  up  I 
don't  be  obstinate,  man." 

"  Quotts^e  tandein,  Ulisha,  abutere 
patientiam  nostram .?"  "  0,  dry  up  your 
Latin !" 

Elisha:    "Gentlemen:    (hear,   hear!) 
I  thank  you  for  conferring  upon  me  the 
honor  of  responding  to  the  toast  pro- 
posed  by  our  generous  host.     ("Hear, 
hear  I     Poetry — ^he  rhymeth!")     Did  I 
make  a  rhyme?     It  was  unintentional. 
It  was  unusual.     Not  often  do  I  essay  to 
drink  the  smoothly  flowing  waters  of  Cas- 
talia.     As  our  minstrel  hath  so  feelingly 
sung,  I  prefer  ^  Joly  goode  ale  and  olde.' 
(Applause.)  Neither  have  I  forgotten  that 
preeminently  truthful  stanzas  of  Horace, 
Horace— dear   to   the  heart  of  youth: 
*  Pindaram  quuquis  studet  semvlari\'  etc. 
But,  gentlemen,  (warming,)  if  there  is 
any  sentiment  which  the  tongue  of  man 
is   capable   of  uttering,  more  {nfpirtng 
than  the  sentiment  offered  by  our  wor- 
thy host ;  if  there  is  any  sentiment  which 
to  a  greater  degree  fills  my  soul  with  a 
noble  frenzy  that  is  poetic,  though  there 
be   no   outward  manifestation   of  it  in 
rhyme  or  metre;  if  there  by  any  senti- 
ment which  more  eflbctually  challengeft 
my  heartfelt  admiration,  I — I — I  should 
like  to  hear  it.     Gentlemen,  I  see  a  spe- 
cial significance  in  the  fact  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment 
proposed  by  my  friend,  who  has  headed 
this  table  to-night  with  so  much  grace 
and  dignity.     This  very  day,  gentlemen, 
after  long  and  careful  thought,  after  an 
impartial  and   unimpassioned  survey  of 
the  question  from  every  side,  I  resolved 
that  the  Legal  profession,  the  profession 
to   which   we    have  so   enthusiastically 
drank  this  evening,  should  be  my  pro- 
fession.     (Tremendous    applause.      Dr. 
Trowbridge  leans  against  a  tree;   and 
Agnes  says :  "  So  he  has  decided  to  study 
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Law.     O,  I  am  80   sorry!     What  vnll 
\m   father  do?")     Gentlemen,  I  honor 
the  Legal  profession.     It  is  the  profes- 
sion whence   come   our   statesmen,  our 
orators,  our  men  of  weight.     It  is  the 
road  to  politick  eminence,  and  the  high- 
way  to   social   distinction.     Don't  you 
remember  that  line  quoted  in  the  Memo- 
rabilia :  '  The  gods  sell  all  good  things  to 
men  for  labor.'    But  some  kinds  of  labor 
are  more  remunerative  than  others,  and 
of  good  things  there  is  a  great  variety 
from  which  to  choose.    Theology  rewards 
those  who  labor  faithfully  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  reward  is  ample.     But  I 
am  not  worthy  to  labor  in  ^  the  Lord's 
vineyard,'  nor  am  I  able  to  rightly  ap- 
preciate a  situation  there.     The  disciples 
of  JEIsculapius  and  Galen  find  joy  in  prac- 
ticing their  art  of  healing.     My  friend 
here,  whose  delight  is  in  pictures,  and 
poetry,  and  music,  finds  a  pleasure  in 
those   things  which  we  grosser  fellows 
know  not  of.     Art  leads  his  imagination 
captive,  and  the  reward  which  she  prom- 
ises to  him  if  he  will  be  her  votary,  is 
sufficient  to  recompense  him  for  all  the 
hardships  which  he  may  incur  in  the 
service  of  his  much-loved  mistress.     But, 
gentlemen,  let  each  man  choose  what,  on 
the  whole,  suits  him  best.     There  is  a 
profession  which  is  to  me  a  glorious  one. 
It  is  a  royal  road,  but  it  is  not  a  smooth 
one.    Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps.     TSen- 
sation.)     Legal  is  the  name  of  the  wicket 
gate  through  which  I  hope  to  enter  into 
a  successful  life ;  or  to  use  another  figure, 
the  arduous  path,  by  climbing  which,  I 
hope  to  attain  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
and    ultimately   to    storm   and   capture 
the  strongly  intrenched  city  of  Quebec. 
(Applause.      "He    is    making    a  good 
speech,  at  any  rate,"  said  Lottie.)     Ah, 
gentlemen,  when  I  think  of  those  mighty 
men   who   have    stirred   the    world   by 
the  eloquence  of  their  tongues  or  the 
cleverness  of  their  statesmanship;  when 
I  think  of  Webster,  and  of  Clay,  and 
of  Calhoun,  who,  by  the  way  was  a — 
(voices:  "  Linonian,"  "no sir — Brother. ^''^ 
Never    mind    Linonian   or   Brother,   it 
matters   not  now.     He  was   a   lawyer^ 
(applause,)  and  so  were  the  rest  of  that 
great  and    honorable    company,   whose 


names  it  is  idle  to  *  enumerate,'  lawyers ; 
when  I  think  of  them,  I  say,  and  of  what 
they  did,  I  long  to  get  my  lever  also  into 
play,  and  to  see  what  I  can  do  towards 
moving  the  world.   Ah,  gentlemen,  wasn't 
that  a  grand  saying  of  heathen  old  Ar- 
chimedes?    He  couldn't  find  a  lever  long 
enough,  nor  a  ^Icrum  to  rest  it  upon, 
when  found.     He  should  have  looked 
within  his  own  mouth.     That  little  mem- 
ber, the  human  tongue,  is  the  long-sought 
Archimedean  lever,  and  do  you  want  to 
know  what  the  fulcrum  is  ?     It  is  brains. 
(Great  applause.     "Really,"  quoth  his 
father,   "he  runs  on   surprisingly.     He 
seems  to  be  a  natural   orator,"  and  he 
sighed.)     There   was  another  heathen, 
gentlemen,  whom  I  honor.    It  was  Them- 
istocles  who  said :  ^  The  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiades  will  not  suffer  me  to  sleep.'     0,  I 
can  imagine  him  tossing  restlessly  to  and 
fro  upon  his  bed  all  the  livelong  night, 
thinking  of  what  the  illustrious  hero,  Mil- 
tiades,  had  done,  and  burning  to  imitate 
the  deeds  of  the  brave  Grecian  warrior. 
Times  are  changed  now.     It  is  not  in 
bloody  war  that  we  expect  to  distinguish 
ourselves.     The  battles  in  which  we  hope 
to  win  the  imperishable  laurels  are  not  to 
be  fought  on  tented  fields,  but  in  legisla- 
tive halls.     The  grand  conflict  of  ideas 
will  never  cease,  and  the  trophies  to  be 
won  are  as  valuable  as  those  aspired  to  by 
the  young  Themistodes.     The  hero  of 
Marathon  was  to  him  what  Burke,  and 
Canning,  and  Webster  should  be  to  us. 
O,  let  us  emulate  them !     Let  us  resolve 
here — now,  before  we  loose  ourselves  from 
the   embrace   of  our   alma  mater,  our 
Spartan  mother,  and  gird  up  our  loins 
for  action,  that  in  that  chapter,  or,  it  may 
be  volume  of  history  which  shall  record 
the  events  of  our  generation,  aur  names 
may  be  written,  and  written  tco,  not  as 
the  names  of  those  who  followed  bravely, 
where  brave  men  led,  but  as  those  who 
planned  the  battles,  originated  the  meth- 
ods of  attack,  and  headed  the  columns  in 
their  swift  advance  toward  glorious  vic- 
tory or  honorable  defeat." 

The  orator  sat  down,  amid  uproarious 
applause,  which  subsided  into  boisterous 
singing,  led  by  Tom.  "  We  won't  go  home 
till  morning,"  piped  Tom,  and  they  didn't. 
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Mr.  Hemenway  expressed  a  deter- 
mination to  march  boldly  in  upon  the 
young  bacchanals,  and  sternly  command 
his  son  to  withdraw;  but  the  doctor — 
mindful,  perhaps,  of  his  own  college 
days — dissuaded  his  friend  from  such  a 
course. 

^'I  am  inclined  to  think,  brother,  that 
it  would  irritate.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  bet- 
ter way  to  go  home,  and  wait  until  they 
come.  Then  we  may  talk  with  them,  if 
we  please;  and  perhaps,  should  it  seem 
advisable,  intimate  that  we,  by  accident, 
overheard  something." 

Now,  Mr.  Hemenway  was  a  prodigi- 
ous sleeper.  He  worked  hard  through 
the  day,  and  when  nine  o'clock  came, 
was  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed.  He 
made  it  a  point,  however,  to  sit  up  until 
ten,  inasmuch  as  he  rarely  got  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  earlier.  Yet  here  it 
was  midnight,  and  under  peculiarly  ag- 
gravating circumstances.  He  grumbled 
all  the  way  home — trailed  at  the  degen- 
erate habits  of  the  young  men  of  the 
present  age,  and  vowed  that  if  Tom  had 
taken  to  drinking,  and  singing  roaring 
ditties  at  bacchanalian  orgies,  he  might 
go  to  the  dogs!  He  wasn't  going  to 
have  his  hard-earned  cash  equivalent 
spent  in  any  such  pernicious  way. 

"  I  always  believed  and  said,  and  now 
I'm  more  than  ever  convinced  of  it, 
that  the  boy  will  never  come  to  any- 
thing." 

The  doctor  was  milder,  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  his  thoughts  about 
both  the  boys.  So  the  two  good  men 
waited  in  the  parlor  for  their  sons,  and 
as  the  hours  passed  on,  their  solemnity 
became  appalling. 

"Is  this  a  frequent  occurrence?" 
asked  the  doctor,  at  about  a  quarter- 
past  one. 

"Hey?"  said  Mr.  Hemenway,  rousing 
himself.  "A  frequent  occurrence?  I 
hope  not;  but  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  It  may  be  the  regular  thing. 
It  might  be,  without  my  being  any  the 
wiser." 

"It  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  to 
me,"  said  the  doctor,  musingly,  "that 
youth  is  a  period  of  so  much  folly." 

"  They  are  a  bad  lot — a  bad  lot,"  said 


Mr.  Hemenway.  "That  boy  Tom  is 
the  plague  of  my  life.  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  I  never  know 
how  to  take  him,  he  is  so — well — I 
hardly  know  what  to  call  it.  He  never 
seems  in  earnest — that's  the  amount  of 
it.  Always  raising  a  laugh  at  some- 
body's expense,  and  frothing  around  on 
the  surface  of  things,  without  e^iring, 
apparently,  what's  underneath." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  doctor,  "Thomaa 
is  a  boy  of  a  good  deal  of  talent.  Elisha 
speaks  very  highly  of  him." 

"Talent!"  said  Mr.  Hemenway,  not 
much  gratified.  "  He's  got  talent — ^too 
much  of  it,  to  my  notion.  At  least  its 
too  much  spread  out.  There  isn't  a 
nonsensical  thing  under  the  sun  that 
Tom  hasn't  got  a  talent  for.  There's 
drawing,  now.  He  can  draw  anything — 
make  it  like,  to — anything,  sir,  from  a 
mowing-machine  to  a  baby;  but  what's 
the  use  of  it?  There's  the  point.  What 
good  is  it  going  to  do  him,  or  anybody 
else?  It's  well  enough  for  a  girl,  who 
must  have  her  smattering  of  drawing, 
and  music,  and  French,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  all;  but  a  man  doesn't 
want  to  spend  his  life  drawing  pictures !" 

"Still,"  gently  remonstrated  the  doc- 
tor, "a  real  artist  is  a  commendable 
person.  Very  pertinent  moral  lessons 
are  sometimes  contained  in  pictures.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  brother,  that  you 
push  your  utilitarianism  to  an  extreme 
in  this  particular.  I  wouldn't  be  hasty 
in  judging  Thomas  because  he  likes  to 
draw." 

"  If  I  believed  it  would  ever  amount 
to  anything,  I  wouldn't  care  so  much; 
but  I  don't  believe  it  ever  will.  It  will 
only  give  him  high  notions,  and  throw 
him  among  a  set  of  lawless,  fanciful, 
long-haired  fellows,  who,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  studying  the  old  masters,'  fine 
scenery,  and  all  that,  gad  from  one  end 
of  creation  to  the  other,  at  an  enormous 
expense  to  somebody.  Suppose  I  let 
Tom  go  to  Italy,  as  he  wants  I  should? 
What  good  would  it  do  him?  He'd 
make  a  great  parade  about  soft  skies, 
delightful  scenery,  Madonnas,  Venuses, 
Michael  Angelos,  and  Raphaels,  and 
come   home   an   irrecoverable  nuisance. 
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He'd  want  me  to  set  him  up  in  a  studio 
in  New  York,  until  he  got  self-support- 
ing, which  probably  wouldn't  be  until 
somewhere  near  middle  life.  Of  course, 
being  an  artist,  he'd  have  to  have  the 
best  of  everything,  live  in  top-notch 
style,  dress  fine,  and  be  of  no  earthly 
use  to  anybody.  I  don't  say  that  there 
oughtn't  to  be  artists  in  the  world ;  but 
I'm  positive  the  man  who  has  one  for  a 
son,  pays  dear  for  the  honor.  Now,  I'm 
a  practical  man.  I've  roughed  it  in  my 
time;  but  I've  been  prospered,  on  the 
whole,  and  have  something  laid  by.  I'm 
willing  to  help  Tom  all  that  a  father 
ought  to  help  his  child.  I  don't  want 
him  to  begin  as  I  did,  and  I've  been 
glad  to  feel  that  he  was  getting  a  liberal 
education,  and  fitting  himself  for  one  of 
the  professions.  I  don't  much  'care 
which  one  he  chooses.  He  may  be  a 
doctor,  if  he  wants  to,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a 
minister.  I  shan't  object  to  any  of  'em. 
I  only  want  to  see  him  take  one  of  'em, 
and  go  at  it  like  a  man  who  intends  to 
do  something.  But  this  eternal  shilly- 
shallying about  drawing,  music,  poetry, 
and  the  like — ^he's  actually  got  to  writing 
poetry,  among  other  things — I'm  out  of 
all  patience  with  it." 

5lr.  Hemenway  having  talked  himself 
wide  awake,  and  the  doctor  making  no 
reply,  continued: 

"  This  being  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
everybody,  is  another  thing  that  I  don't 
like  in  Tom.  It  leads  to  drinking,  and 
worse  things,  in  the  end. — Johnny  1"  he 
shouted,  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs — 
I  was  in  my  room,  but  the  doors  being 
open,  could  hear  everything,  and  he 
need  not  have  bawled  so  loud — '^  Johnny, 
was  Tom  ever  drunk?" 

"No,  sir;  I'm  quite  confident  he 
never  was,"  I  answered  promptly. 

"  I'd  turn  him  out  of  the  house,  if  I 
ever  caught  him  drunk,"  he  remarked, 
going  back  to  the  parlor. 

"  I  never  had  any  fears  of  Elisha  get- 
ting into  that  habit,"  said  the  doctor. 
''He  appears  to  have  no  inclination 
toward  liquor  of  any  kind.  I'm  very 
thankful  for  it.  His  one  danger  is,  that 
his  worldly  ambition  will  choke  out  the 
Christian  graces,  make  him  selfish  and 


calculating,  and  perhaps  lead  him  far 
astray,  in  the  long  run.  I  wish  Nathan 
Weatherby  were  here.  He  might  exert 
a  very  salutary  influence  over  Elisha  just 
now. — I  think  they  are  coming.  I  hear 
footsteps. 

They  both  rushed  to  the  door;  and, 
sure  enough,  there  the  truants  were ;  but, 
ah  me,  in  what  a  plight!  There  they 
stood,  arm-in-arm,  holding  each  other 
up,  but  swaying  about  in  an  uncertain 
way,  like  saplings  in  a  gentle  wind. 

"Hullo,  Gov'nerl"  said  Tom,  thickly. 
"  Glad  t'  see  you'r  up  so  early.  Just  got 
home.  Wh — ^why  don*  you  speak  t' 
a  feller?  My  name  is — say,  chum, 
what's  my  name?  You  know  what  'tis! 
Gen'l'man  wants  t'  know  what  my  name 
is!" 

.  "Shut  up,  monkey,  you're  drunk?" 
said  Elisha,  sharply. 

"So  are  you,"  retorted  Tom;  "drunk's 
a  fool.     I've  had  to  bring  you  home." 

This  view  of  the  case  threw  Tom  into 
a  fit  of  violent  laughter,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mr.  Hemenway  collared  him,  and 
drew  him  stru^ling  into  the  hall. 

"Quit  that!  Hands  off,  you  know, 
or  I'll  call  the  p'lice!" 

"Elisha,"  said  the  doctor,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  "are  you  drunk  or 
sober? " 

"Drunk!"  shouted  Tom;  "drunk's  a 
fool!"  and  again  he  went  off  into  a 
spasm  of  immoderate  laughter. 

"I've  been  drinking,"  Elisha  answered, 
sullenly.     "  When  did  you  come  ?" 

"No  matter.  Go  to  bed.  I'll  talk 
with  you  in  the  morning.  Your  face  is 
very  much  flushed." 

"  Come  on,  Tom,"  said  Elisha,  shortly, 
essaying  to  lead  that  young  gentleman 
up  stairs. 

But  Tom  was  grieved  to  the  soul 
because  his  father  refused  him  a  good- 
night kiss.  He  sat  down  on  the  lowest 
step,  and  wept  copiously,  nor  would  he 
budge,  until  Mr.  Hemenway  forcibly 
lifled  him  up,  and  turned  him  around. 
Then  his  wandering  eyes  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  two  white  faces  of  Lottie 
and  Agnes,  who  were  peering  over  the 
baluster,  and  toward  whom  he  immedi- 
ately made  a  rush. 
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We  got  bim  into  hia  own  room  at 
last,  but  for  nearly  an  hour  hi§  voice 
could  be  heard,  non  ein^ng  snatcbes  of 
Hong,  which  invariably  come  to  a  Budden 
end,  in  consequence  of  Elisba  putting 
his  hand  over  his  mouth;  now  weeping; 
now  laughing,  and  finally  in  bitter  com- 
plaint, because  I  had  put  bim  into  bed 
with  hia  head  to  the  foot,  and  was  trying 
to  tip  him  out.  Ah  I  yes,  poor  Tom 
was  maudlin  drunk  for  the  firet  time  in 
bis    life,   and    Elisha    was    just    drunk 


enough  to  know  that  he  was  di^raced 
and  miserable.  I  sat  by  them  until 
they  were  asleep,  and  then  crept  up  to  my 
own  room,  not  a  little  curious  as  to  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  night's 
misdoings. 

"Ah!  if  Nathan  Weatherby  were 
only  here!" 

So  sighed  the  troubled  doctor,  and  i» 
sighed  his  equally  troubled  ajn.  Why 
did  Nathan  Weatherby  not  como?  Well, 
I  guesH  Oud  kept  Nathan  Weatherby  away. 
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THE  light  OR  Cape  Hatteras,  eclipsing 
in   interest    all   other    lights   on 
shore,  b    the    half-way  house    between 
New  York  and  Savannah.     It  is  lit  up 
every  night,  and  every  body  wanU  to  see 
it  and  to  get  by  it  as  fast  as  possible.     It 
is  the  bugbear  of  travellers  down  ihe 
coast,  a  lion  in  the  way,  which    sends 
many  a  timid  soul  round  by  rail  to  endure 
worse  thin.cs  without  feore.     It  is  genc- 
-"""  — "—1,  buth  ways,  about  midnight. 
t  Irip  north,  we  were  delayed 
B  hours  by  a  heavy  head  wind, 
isstd    Hatteras   in   the   early 
•f  ;i  brk'ht,  still  day.     The 
and  dwellijig  were   in  plain 
t    eigbt    miles   away.      The 
ere  roaring  and  playing  like 
dogs  just  inside  of  us,  but 
nothing  to  fear  about  it  more 
any  other  cape  or  point  on  a 
)yage.     Seaward  the  horizon 
as  if  the  waves  rolled  heavily 
this  brought  out  from  the 
i  first  explanation  I  have  ever 
le  bad  fame  of  Hatteras. 
e  point  of  the  cape  the  sboals 
out  eight  miles.    Fil\ecn  miles 
nif    stream    runs    northward, 
ich  changes  of  wind,  tide  and 
e  as   invariably   make  rough 
tin  iU  limits.     The  old  light- 


house only  threw  its  light  nine  miles, 
just  eleuring  the  shoals.  A  vessel,  there- 
fore, (specially  a  sailing  vessel,  that 
passed  within  sight  of  this  light,  was 
already  io  imminent  danger,  for  a  single 
mile  at  sea  is  a  short  step  from  angry 
breakers.  They  always  tried,  therefore. 
to  keep  clear  out  of  the  range  of  the 
light,  and  this  brought  them  into  the 
toi^sing  waves  and  windy  cnrrents  of  the 
gulf  stream.  No  wonder  they  were  glad 
to  get  by  the  dreaded  cape  and  inside  of 
the  stream  again,  and  made  it  the  turn- 
ing point  of  hope  and  congratulation. 
But  in  later  years  a  first-cla^  light 
throws  its  rays  far  out  into  the  gulf 
stream,  and  makes  the  middle  ground  a 
desirable  passage-way.  The  horrora  of 
dreadful  storms  have  therefore  disap- 
peared, and  we  found  it,  in  three  timts 
out  of  four,  as  quiet  a  place  as  there  was 
on  the  coast. 

It  would  be  of  little  avail  to  recom- 
mend routes  to  Florida.  Every  person 
has  his  favorite,  by  land  or  by  sea. 
My  own  judgment  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  route  to  Savannah  by  steamer 
San  Jaeinto,  with  her  skilled  and  friendly 
Captain  Atkins;  and  then  the  outride 
sea  passage  on  the  Dictator,  up  the  St. 
John's  to  Jocksonville.  By  railroad 
from  Savannah,  the  train  lands  yon  In 
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Jacksonville  at  a  great  wharf,  where  half 
a  d:>zen  schooners  are  loading  with  the 
fat  southern  pine,  and  the  river  is  hefore 
vou,  with  a  low  shore  opposite,  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Far  below 
are  the  saw-mills  and  a  ship-yard,  then 
the  wharves  and  landings  along  the  city's 
edge;  and  above  are  villas  and  homes, 
with  a  view  past  a  long  point  up  the 
river,  miles  away.  As  you  ride  on  the 
omnibus  to  the  hotel,  you  are  not  fasci- 
nated by  the  city  itself.  The  streets  are 
very  sandy,  great  gaps  show  the  devasta- 
tions of  fire,  fine  buildings  and  blocks 
are  elbowed  by  old  wrecks  and  one  story 
saloons,  and  there  is  a  general  look  of 
hasty  growth.  This  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  some  handsome  residences  and 
the  fine  large  water  oaks  lining  some  of 
the  streets. 

Lovers  of  fiowers  are  apt  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  soil  is  too  sandy  for  fine 
gardens.  In  some  pi  ices  where  the  at- 
tempt is  made,  the  abominable  borders 
of  black  and  white  beer  bottles  shock  the 
northern  taste.  In  Savannah  we  noticed 
them  even  in  the  cemetery. 

From  Jacksonville  all  East  Florida  is 
before  us,  so  let  us  reembark  without 
unnecessary  delay.  The  river,  up  to  Pa- 
latka,  is  broad,  almost  like  a  long  lake. 
We  pass  by  Mandarin,  where  Mrs. 
Stowe's  cottage  nestles  beneath  great 
oaks  among  the  orange  trees.  Then 
comes  Hibernia,  a  hot4;  then  Magnolia, 
another  hotel,  and  incomparably  the  best 
on  the  river — a  home  rather  than  a 
hotel;  and  then  Green  Cove  Springs, 
this  time  a  village,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Jacksnnville.  Then  comes  the  de- 
serted Picolata,  then  Tocoi,  the  new 
landing  for  St.  Augustine  by  railroad, 
and  then  probably  no  more  landings  till 
we  reach  Palatka,  the  end  of  the  route  of 
the  ocean  steamers  from  Charleston. 

For  all  these  seventy-five  miles,  the 
magnificent  breadth  of  the  river  aston- 
ishts  the  stranger.  At  Magnolia  it  is 
five  miles  wide,  and  it  rarely  narrows 
below  two  miles.  The  level  shores  are 
ever  green,  not  with  much  variety,  but 
always  fresh.  Little  openings  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  in  the  green  belt  of  woods 
disclose  the  houses  of  the  settler  or  the 


northern  winter  resident;  occasionally 
these  join  each  other  so  as  to  make  the 
cleared  line  of  a  settlement,  but  the  low 
shore  often  holds  its  trees,  even  though 
a  clearing  be  behind  it.  It  is  like  sailing 
into  a  vast  new  territory.  Who  would 
imagine  that  the  Spaniards  had  explored 
it,  and  the  Huguenots  settled  it  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  that 
in  1586  St.  Augustine  was  as  large  as  it 
is  to-day?  The  lonely,  decaying  piers, 
and  the  wrecked  homes  that  we  pass  to- 
day are  simply  repetitions  of  that  old 
story  of  sickness,  failure,  and  desertion, 
that  has  kept  Florida  swinging  to  and 
fro  without  progress,  like  a  ship  anchored 
on  a  bar.  Perhaps  now,  at  last,  the 
swell  and  flood  of  modern  wealth  and 
invalidism  will  swing  it  clear,  and  it  will 
begin  a  prosperous  history. 

Above  Palatka  the  river  changes  its 
features,  losing  its  largeness  to  gain  in 
beauty  and  interest.  For  some  twenty- 
five  miles  it  is  a  beauti^l  stream,  not 
over  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  then  it  broadens  and  narrows 
and  broadens  again  and  again,  so  that 
we  find  a  succession  of  well  defined  lakes, 
through  which,  or  by  the  mouth  of  which, 
the  river  runs.  This  stretch,  from  Palat- 
ka to  Lake  Monroe,  120  miles,  may  be 
called  the  middle  division  of  the  river. 
Below,  it  was  a  long  magnificent  lake. 
Here  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  beautiful 
stream,  of  which  the  shore  scenery  is  the 
attraction. 

The  palmetto,  with  its  curving  trunk 
and  crowned  top,  now  first  begins  to  line 
the  banks.  Every  twist  in  the  crooked 
stream  gives  new  pictures..  Now  it  is 
like  a  creek  with  sharp  bends  and  a  sweep- 
ing current,  clean  banks,  with  oak,  ma- 
ple, magnolia,  palmetto,  and  sweet  gum 
in  clumps,  or  thick  woods  called  ham- 
mocks; while  the  pines,  which  cover 
almost  all  Florida,  except  the  swamps, 
river  bottoms,  and  hammock  lands,  reach 
occasionally  clear  to  the  edge  on  a  sandy 
bluff  ten  feet  above  the  water  level. 
Again,  we  have  on  one  side  a  cypress 
swamp,  the  trees  standing  in  the  water ; 
no  leaves  in  the  early  winter,  only  bare 
gaunt  limbs,  hung  with  long  moss,  and 
often   crested    with    mistletoe   in   great 
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bunches.  The  delicate  leaf  comes  in 
February,  of  a  clear  light  green,  in 
the  distance  making  even  those  dismal 
swamps  look  spring-like  and  cheerful. 
Again,  we  come  to  a  broad  savannah,  a 
marsh  with  lagoons  and  islands,  the  firm 
shore  a  mile  away;  the  islands  covered 
with  marsh  grass  and  tall  reeds,  the  water 
spotted  with  ducks. 

As  we  passed  up  the  river  in  January, 
the  shores  were  glorious  with  the  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  soil  maple.  What  had 
been  green  banks  of  vines  had  turned 
brown  with  the  great  frost  of  Christmas, 
as  if  a  breath  from  the  cyprus  swamps 
had  blasted  them.  But  the  green  mis- 
tletoe in  bunches  on  the  bare  trees  made 
a  show  of  verdure,  and  the  green  flag  on 
the  edge  showed  what,  in  a  better  season, 
all  would  have  been.  The  most  beautiful 
sight  of  all  was  the  wild  orange  groves, 
of  which  there  are  several  close  to  the 
bank,  between  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Monroe.  We  have  but  a  glimpse  of  them 
as  the  boat  passes  the  trees  with  bunched 
tops  and  shining  dark  green  leaves,  the 
red  fruit  clustering  in  brightest  contrast 
to  the  glossy  green,  and  all  shut  in  on 
the  mound  by  the  lower  shore  growth  and 
vines,  and  hanging  m' ss.  We  camped 
once  near  a  grove  on  Lake  Jessup,  and 
enjoyed  a  rare  game  of  pitch  and  toss 
with  the  firm  ripe  fruit.  It  was,  how- 
ever, generally  safer  to  pitch  than  to 
catch.  We  used  them  to  better  purpose 
for  rifle  practice,  as  they  hung  temptingly 
en  some  high  outer  bough.  The  fruit 
has  no  market  value.  The  bitter-sweet 
orange  is  disagreeable,  and  even  a  little 
nauseating.  But  the  true  sour  is  refresh- 
ing, and  has  a  decided  medicinal  value. 
It  makes  an  excellent  lemonade,  and  af- 
ter the  first  mouthful,  is  rather  pleasant 
to  eat. 

It  was  in  this  middle  river  that  we 
killed  our  first  alligator  for  the  season. 
We  were  all  sitting  on  the  "alligator 
deck"  of  the  "Clifton,"  admiring  the 
shores,  but  with  rifles  ready,  and  one 
peered  out  at  us  from  a  nest-hole  in  a 
dense  cluster  of  vines  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  first  ball  brought  him  out  into  full 
view,  and  at  the  second  he  opened  his 
great  jaws,  and  turned  over  and  slowly 


sank,  waving  with  one  paw  a  melancholy 
adieu.  The  sight  and  the  successful  shot 
were  highly  exhilarating,  and  excited  ufi 
to  close  watchfulness  all  the  rest  of  the 
day,  with  good  success.  We  even  began 
to  boast  that  no  alligator  would  be  able 
to  tell  of  seeing  the  Clifton  go  by.  Our 
boasting  was  decidedly  premature,  for  a 
great  many  saw  us  during  the  winter,  but 
our  good  intention  was  preserved  to  the 
end,  and  our  interest  never  flagged  even 
when  we  had  counted  up  to  two  hundred. 
It  may  be  asked  who  were  the  party  that 
would  boast  of  such  things?  The  weight 
of  authority  is  against  the  questioner ;  a 
noted  Christian  physician  of  Western 
New  York,  and  his  brother;  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Pennsylvania  College,  D.  D. ;  a 
Southern  banker  well  known  for  his  Chris- 
tian charities  and  labors;  another  physi- 
cian and  philanthropist  from  Western 
New  York ;  a  man  from  New  York  city, 
whose  Christian  work  among  the  children 
and  the  poor  has  gained  him  the  love  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  an  honored  name 
throughout  the  whole  country;  these, 
with  the  writer,  were  the  party.  If  Mr. 
Bergh,  of  New  York,  had  been  with  u», 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  wanted 
to  borrow  a  gun.  The  weight  of  au- 
thority was  decidedly  in  favor  of  alligator 
shooting. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  laid  our  boat 
up  at  Blue  Spring,  some  twenty-five  miles 
below  Enterprise.  This  is  a  great  curi- 
osity. The  stream  from  the  Spring  \& 
about  a  half  mil^  long,  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  six  feet  deep,  with  a  steady  current 
flowing  full  two  miles  an  hour.  The 
water  is  blue-green  in  color,  perfectly 
clear,  and  full  of  great  gar-fish,  mullet, 
and  cat-fish.  The  shores  of  the  stream 
are  steep,  and  unusually  beautiful.  At 
the  upper  end  is  a  circular  basin,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  "boil"  made  by 
the  water  bulging  up  frc  m  some  unknown 
depth.  You  cannot  see  down  into  the 
troubled  water  here,  and  it  is  somewhat 
awe-inspiring  to  float  in  the  basin,  and  be 
pushed  aside  by  the  unknown  force  be- 
low. Springs  like  this  are  true  Florida 
curiosities.  The  great  Silver  Spring  up 
the  Oclawaha  river,  is  sixty  feet  deep, 
clear  as  the  air,  and  throws  out  a  stream 
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80  large  that  steamboats  here  diverge 
from  the  river  and  make  a  landing  in  its 
basin.  We  saw  a  similar  one  at  the  head 
of  the  Homosassa  River,  on  the  West 
coast.  There  is  a  large  Sulphur  Spring 
at  old  Enterprise,  sixty  feet  across^  and 
ninety  feet  deep,  but  without  any  "boil" 
or  large  outlet.  The  State  is  full  of  them, 
mostly  sulphur,  as  at  Green  Cove,  but 
many  alkaline,  as  at  Blue  Spring  and 
Clay  Spring,  and  some  combining  salt 
and  sulphur.  With  the  exception  of 
Green  Cove  Springs,  no  medical  use  has 
ever  been  made  of  these  waters,  nor  is 
their  value  ascertained. 

The  Blue  Spring  hammock  used  to  be 
celebrated  for  its  squirrels,  greatly  to  the 
damage  of  a  settler  near  by,  whose  efforts 
even  to  thin  them  out  were  in  vain.  We 
helped  him  with  our  rifles,  for  our  own 
sake,  that  day  and  twice  afterwards ;  and 
now  we  can  recommend  Lake  Berresford, 
just  below,  for  that  splendid  hammock  is 
still  full  of  them.  They  are  called  here 
cat-squrrels,  not  from  any  squcamishness 
about  their  looks  when  dressed,  but 
partly  from  their  catlike  whine  and  bark, 
and  partly  to  distingush  them  from  the 
great  fox-squirrel.  They  are  a  little 
smaller  than  our  gray  squirrels,  while  the 
fox-squirrel,  body  and  tail  together,  is 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  is  found 
only  in  the  pines.  It  is  good  success  to 
shoot  four  or  five  fox-squirrels  in  a  day's 
tramp,  and  they  are  worth  the  labor. 
But  these  smaller  squirrels  are  innumera- 
ble. They  feed  only  at  sunset  and  sun- 
rise, in  still  warm  weather.  Many  a 
morning  we  were  up  before  daylight,  and 
after  a  "pail  dash"  on  deck,  and  a  cup 
of  coffee,  we  have  walked  a  mile  to  be  in 
season  for  them.  When  they  are  out,  the 
woods  are  noisy  with  their  jumping,  run- 
ning, rustling,  calling,  as  if  they  were 
possessed.  But  when  feeding  time  is 
passed,  not  a  single  trace  of  them  can  be 
found.  Often  the  change  occurs  in  a 
moment,  from  the  passing  of  a  hawk,  a 
drop  of  rain,  or  a  breath  of  fresh  wind. 
The  effect  is  like  cock-crow  on  fairyland, 
a  >cbmplete  vanishing  or  obliteration  of 
life.  The  hunter  up  to  this  time  has 
had  his  hands,  and  eyes,  and  mind  full  of 
his  game,  trying  to  shoot,  load,  recover, 


and  watch  all  at  the  same  time.  But 
now  almost  at  a  breath  his  business  is 
done.  A  few  rare  stragglers  will  hardly 
repay  the  closest  searching  till  feeding 
time  again. 

We  can  pass  by  the  beautiful  Lake  Mon- 
roe with  the  simple  statement  that  here  is 
the  terminus  of  all  the  river  boats,  except 
the  little  steam  scow  that  carries  mail 
and  freight  every  ten  days  to  Salt  Lake 
for  Indian  River.  Here  at  Enterprise  is 
the  last  hotel  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 
Beyond  is  sparsely  settled  wilderness 
and  swamp.  Here  begins  the  third  di- 
vision of  the  river.  The  lower  river  was 
virtually  a  lake.  The  middle  river  was 
more  like  a  river  proper.  The  upper 
river  is  a  creek,  bounded  by  savannahs. 
A  picture  of  it  would  show  a  narrow 
stream,  with  a  swift  current,  the  channel 
generally  defined  by  a  strip  of  marshy 
shore,  bordered  with  lilypads,  and  so- 
called  wild  lettuce;  often  there  is  only 
a  thick  row  of  tall  maiden  cane  growing 
in  shoal  water.  Beyond  is  water  again, 
with  mud  banks  in  spots,  covered  with 
watergrass  and  patches  of  lilypad  "bon- 
nets ;"  and  still  beyond,  perhaps  a  mile 
away,  is  the  savannah  or  prairie  covered 
with  grass,  and  stretching  back  to  the 
woods.  On  the  strip  next  to  the  channel 
is  often  a  row  of  cypress  trees ;  or  if  the 
bank  is  high  enough,  a  clump  of  palmet- 
tos. Ducks  and  coots  are  sprinkled  on 
the  side  ponds,  and  in  the  lettuce;  great 
herds  of  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  grassy 
plains,  often  up  to  their  bodies  in  water ; 
blue'  tipped  gannet  and  pure  white  cur- 
lew are  flying  in  great  flocks,  or  cluster- 
ing about  some  line  of  cypress;  a  knot 
of  turkey  buzzards  are  relieving  the 
ground  of  the  burden  of  some  dead  cow 
or  alligator ;  a  white  crane  here  and  there 
is  watching  and  waiting  with  long  out- 
stretched neck;  a  blue  heron  or  water- 
turkey  or  great  buffalo-crane  flies  up  to 
light  again  just  beyond;  blackbirds  and 
robins  cross  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
beautiful  red-shouldered  starling  chants 
from  the  rushes.  Here  is  the  home  of 
the  alligator. 

From  Lake  Monroe  to  Lake  Harney 
the  river  is  part  creek,  part  beautiful 
stream.     The  high  wooded  ground  here 
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is  more  tropical  in  character.  The  pal- 
metto abounds;  huge  lliana  vines  hang 
down  from  the  branches,  and  swing 
loose  like  cables;  and  beautiful  air- 
plants  are  seen  in  profusion.  These  are 
shaped  like  a  crown,  with  long,  upright 
leaves,  curving  outwards,  set  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  limb,  with  the  roots 
hanging  down  in  fine  threads.  A  full- 
sized  one  is  two  feet  across,  and  three 
feet  high.  Just  above  Lake  Ilamej,  at 
Kedits,  is  a  remarkable  pure  palmetto 
grove.  The  trees  are  evenly  distributed, 
about  thirty  feet  high.  All  have  the 
old  projecting  stem-ends  on  the  trunk 
down  to  the  ground,  and  there  is  very 
little  undergrowth.  It  looks  very  much 
like  some  Egyptian  temple,  whose  fre- 
quent columns,  sloped  something  like 
this  tree,  swell  out  above  to  make  the 
roof.  These  projecting  and  interlaced 
stem-ends  rot  off  as  the  tree  grows  old, 
leaving  a  clean  trunk,  oflen  sixty  feet 
high,  curving  gracefully,  but  always  up- 
right just  at  the  top.  As  the  later  stem- 
ends  remain,  the  tree  has  the  peculiar 
feature  of  a  trunk  larger  above  than 
below,  and  swelling  apparently  to  meet 
its  broad  crown  of  leaves. 

From  Lake  Harney  up  to  the  upper 
Orange  Bluff,  where  all  travel  leaves  the 
St.  John's  for  Salt  Lake  Creek,  one  great 
savannah  stretches  out  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  ever  widening,  till  it  is  ten 
miles  from  woods  across  to  woods  again ; 
and  in  a  north  and  south  direction  we 
were  actually  out  of  sight  of  land.  It  is 
all  grass,  reeds,  and  water,  pools,  bayous, 
setbacks,  lagoons,  too  much  spread  out 
for  easy  navigation.  But  there  is  a 
channel,  known  to  skilful  pilots,  with  a 
swift  current,  and  at  least  six  feet  of 
water,  and  thirty,  to  fifty  feet  wide  in 
most  places.  In  this  desolate  region 
there  are  only  such  inhabitants  visible 
as  can  bear  a  watery  life.  Even  the 
ordinary  marsh  life  disappears,  leaving 
only  ducks,  a  few  cranes,  and  alligators. 
The  stream  twists  most  unaccountably 
for  a  flat  country,  often  like  a  figure  5, 
and  we  sailed  by  river  thirty-five  miles 
to  gain  eight  in  a  straight  line.  The 
r^ion  beyond  is  almost  unknown.  Only 
one  steamboat  has  ever  passed  into  it,  it 


is  impassable  for  a  sailboat,  and  a  row- 
boat  is  really  at  sea  in  it.  The  only 
places  above  this  where  a  boat  can  reach 
firm  ground  from  the  channel  are  at 
Lake  Winder,  Lake  Washington,  and 
Indian  Fields.  The  probable  source  of 
the  river  is  about  seventy  miles  in  a 
straight  line  above  this  point,  in  a  great 
flat  marsh  filled  with  springs.  We  gtte$s 
it  must  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
by  river. 

We  pass  now  up  Salt  Lake  Creek, 
with  extraordinary  twisting;  and  at  its 
terminus,  we  cross  over  the  narrow  strip 
of  pine  land  that  lies  between  the  St. 
Johns  and  the  sea.  It  is  eight  miles  to 
Colonel  Titus'  hotel  at  Sand  Point,  on 
Indian  River,  which  is  simply  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  like  Long  Island  Sound,  shut  in 
at  one  end.  Early  one  afternoon  we 
took  advantage  of  a  treacherous  wind, 
and  started  for  a  special  excursion  to 
Indian  Fields.  We  had  two  weeks  to 
accomplish  what  we  needed  a  month  to 
do  properly — so  we  sailed,  and  floated, 
and  rowed  all  that  night  to  reach  our 
camping-ground.  It  was  a  wondcrfiil 
night,  for  the  sea  was  radiant  with 
phosphoresence.  There  was  a  gleam  on 
the  top  of  each  wave,  a  glance  beneath 
us  as  the  startled  fish  flashed  out,  a 
sparkle  and  a  shower  as  the  waves  broke 
before  us,  and  a  milky  way  of  silver 
behind.  It  was  as  ^Hhe  shining  of  a 
flaming  fire  by  night."  Sleep  was  out 
of  the  question,  though  we  occupied,  for 
variety *s  sake,  two  little  holes  among  the 
traps  forward,  and  in  the  drowsy  dark- 
ness one  man  was  not  always  out,  before 
another  one  started  to  go  in,  to  stretch 
himself,  and  there  would  be  confusion 
and  apologies,  and  the  discomfited  one 
would  go  to  work  bailing  again.  As  the 
early  day  dawned,  great  flocks  of  ducks 
rose  before  us,  thousands  on  thousands. 
By  sunrise  we  were  in  camp,  forty  miles 
down  the  coast. 

Next  day  we  started  westward  across 
the  country,  with  a  pony  and  a  tough 
little  mule  harnessed  to  a  cart  to  carry 
our  boat  and  baggage.  At  first  the 
path  runs  through  sandy  pine-land,  but 
as  we  approach  the  great  savannah  of 
the   St.   John's,   we  find   damp  prairie 
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land,  very  rich.  In  thiB  tramp  of  eight 
miles  we  counted  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  varieties  of  flowers.  There  were 
white  and  blue  violets,  white  and  purple 
asters,  the  great  yellow  coriopsis,  bache- 
lor's buttons,  little  patches  of  snow-white 
stars,  growing  on  vines  close  to  the 
ground,  some  very  delicate  white  and 
yellow  gems,  no  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  bunches  of  a  pink  flowering  bush, 
purple  phlox,  a  single  primrose,  and  a 
few  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  sensitive 
plant,  called  by  our  negroes  the  "shame- 
faced flower." 

Passing  beyond  the  scattering  pines 
on  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  we  behold 
the  St.  Johns  valley  again,,  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  grass,  with  no  tree  in  sight 
beyond.  It  is  apparently  perfectly  level, 
but  the  palmetto  patches  do  not  venture 
far  beyond  the  pines,  and  soon  we  find 
wet  journeying,  and  then  we  splash  too 
deep  for  comfort,  and  we  turn  back. 
The  river  is  some  miles  beyond,  utterly 
out  of  reach,  except  by  wings.  It  is  a 
dreary  sight,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  pass 
back  under  the  pines,  to  where  our  white 
tent  gleams  against  the  green  of  the 
reed-grass  and  pines.  Here  on  these 
prairies,  and  the  outside  savannah,  is 
the  great  cattle  range.  The  cattle  feed 
here  undisturbed,  except  to  be  tended 
and  branded  in  the  spring,  or  to  be 
driven  up  to  Mellonville  in  small  droves, 
for  the  Southern  and  Cuba  market.  We 
have  passed  many  herds  on  the  river 
below,  in  the  woods  and  open  prairies, 
but  here  is  feeding  ground  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands.  We  were  told 
that  one  man  alone  owned  thirty  thou- 
sand head.  They  run  loose  everywhere, 
and  have  the  right  of  feeding  every- 
where, except  where  the  ground  is  fenced. 
Even  then  the  law  protects  the  animal, 
unless  the  fence  is  ten  rails  high. 

We  started  the  next  day  on  the 
prairie  outside  of  the  woods,  and  followed 
a  cattle  trail  across  the  expanse,  with 
only  a  few  bunches  of  palmettos  to 
break  the  monotony.  West  of  us  was 
a  level  expanse,  without  a  tree  or  a 
height  to  vary  the  horizon.  We  could 
see  our  camping-ground  before  us,  eight 
miles  away,  but  we  were  four  hours  in 


reaching  it.  It  is  a  cabbage-bluff,  that 
is,  a  hillock  covered  with  palmetto  trees, 
about  ten  feet  high  in  the  centre,  per- 
haps seventy  rods  long,  and  fifteen  wide. 
It  is  six  miles  outside  of  the  pines,  and 
at  the  water-edge  of  the  St.  John's.  The 
river  is  about  half  a  mile  away,  and  is 
reached  by  a  tortuous  channel,  through 
the  reeds  and  bonnets.  We  are  almost 
surrounded  by  water.  This  is  the  only 
camping-ground  that  can  be  found  from 
which  the  river  can  be  reached,  and 
therefore  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
For  cleanliness  it  is  about  equal  to  an 
old  barnyard,  for  it  is  the  customary 
shelter  for  a  herd  of  cattle,  now  feeding 
outside  in  the  distance.  In  fact,  the 
cattle  were  not  our  worst  neighbors,  for 
the  whole  island  was  just  a  nest  of 
abominations  and  unclean  birds,  the 
home  of  all  breeds  of  insects,  both 
winged  and  running,  the  nest  of  snakes, 
the  sunning  ground  of  alligators.  We 
christened  it  the  barnyard,  bug,  'gator, 
and  snake  camp,  and  were  glad  to  get 
clear  out  of  it  after  two  nights.  Here 
is  a  brief  extract  from  the  diary  of  one 
of  the  party  who  kept  camp  alone  the 
second  forenoon : 

"Having  put  the  camp  in  order  I 
have  just  taken  a  walk,  with  my  rifle, 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
on  the  side  nt'xt  the  river.  I  found  a 
little  alligat^ir  at  the  farther  end,  and 
passing  through  the  woods  for  a  better 
shot,  had  the  unpleasant  sensation  of 
stepping  directly  on  an  uncoiled  rattle- 
snake, and  not  noticing  him  till  he  had 
fairly  twisted  himself  around  and  between 
my  boots.  I  succeeded,  after  some  lively 
dancing,  in  backing  away  from  him,  so 
as  to  cut  his  neck  with  a  rifle  ball.  But 
I  lost  the  alligator  by  the  noise.  Ee- 
tuming,  I  woke  up  a  huge  * 'gator'  at 
the  other  end,  and  wounded  him.  He 
will  remember  me,  if,  indeed,  he  is  able 
to  remember  anything  long. 

"Sitting  down  in  front  of  the  tent, 
somewhat  discomposed,  I  called  to  mind, 
with  thankfulness,  the  verse  of  the 
chapter  I  had  read  in  the  morning, 
^Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder.'  Those  that  went  out  on  the 
river  yesterday  report  the  * 'gators*   as 
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'terribly  tame/  One  huge  follow  held 
up  his  head  and  grinned  at  them  as  they 
passed,  showing  all  his  teeth.  He  doubt- 
less thought  that  the  miracle  of  the  quails 
in  the  wilderness  was  come  again. 

"  While  I  was  writing  this,  I  saw  an 
alligator  swimming  in  the  water  in  front 
of  me,  about  six  rods  off.  As  I  moved 
for  my  gun  to  shoot  him,  another,  that 
had  crept  up  the  bank  between  us,  scut- 
tled hastily  back  into  the  water.  I  put 
a  ball  into  the  first  one,  and  thought  it 
about  time  to  patrol  the  island  again.  I 
found  one  at  the  upper  end,  and  shot 
him,  and  returned  just  in  time  to  scare 
down  another,  which  was  ten  feet  up  the 
bank  toward  the  tent.  Sitting  down 
again  to  my  note-book,  in  a  few  minutes 
he  reappears  in  the  open  water  in  front, 
waiting  his  chance,  and  not  thinking  of 
mine.  This  time  I  hit  him  fairly,  and 
his  great  tail  swept  out  of  the  water 
through  the  air,  and  he  floundered  side- 
wise,  and  reared  up,  with  bloody  water 
streaming  from  his  sides,  and  then  sank. 
Only  one  more  troubled  me  that  morn- 
ing. The  other  parties  soon  returned 
with  a  deer,  and  some  beautiful  blue 
crane  and  white  curlew." 

A  very  little  of  this  kind  of  living  is 
sufficient,  especially  in  view  of  a  threat- 
ening storm ;  so  wo  pass  back,  the  third 
day,  across  the  prairie  to  the  shelter  of 
the  clean  pines  again.  We  were  struck 
here  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the 
pines  being  in  open  clumps  like  a  park, 
with  light  green  grass,  about  three  inches 
high,  covering  the  ground  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  annual  fires.  It  was 
all  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  we  could  have 
gone  sixty  miles  farther  south,  driving 
anywhere  without  obstruction  or  change. 
After  we  reached  Indian  river,  our  re- 
turn trip  was  made  around  Merritt's 
Island  through  Bananna  river  to  Sand 
Point  and  Salt  Lake  again.  We  wel- 
comed the  Clifton  as  never  before.  We 
had  made  eleven  camps  in  fourteen  days, 
and  had  rushed  through  night  and  day 
to  meet  our  plans.  But  as  Carlyle  says, 
'the  sorrows  of  to-day  are  the  joys  of 

morrow."  So  of  this  trip,  we  are  glad 
niade  it. 

)nce  back  on  the  St.  John's  river,  we 


began  to  make  game  of  the  alligator. 
Returning  from  a  trip  up  the  Econlock- 
hatchee,  a  beautiful  stream  in  some 
places,  but  all  twisted  into  a  knot  at  the 
lower  end,  more  crooked  than  an  S  or  a 
5,  we  ran  aground,  and  remained  there 
all  night.  In  the  morning  we  were  just 
in  time  for  the  shooting.  One  fellow, 
shot  evidently  in  the  tail,  reared  up  like 
a  horse  and  threw  himself  forward ;  but 
the  bank  was,  unfortunately,  in  front, 
and  as  he  lanAed  on  it,  the  balls  feH  on 
him  from  three  rifles  at  once,  and  he  lay 
almost  still  under  the  shock.  Another 
saw  us  coming  a  long  way  off,  and  began 
to  crawl  down  the  bank;  and  then  the 
rifles  cracked,  and  a  mighty  sweep  of  the 
tail  and  a  lashing  of  the  water  attested 
the  accuracy  of  the  aim.  When  thus 
struck  they  rarely  escaped,  for  as  they 
swept  around  on  the  surface,  now  head 
up,  now  tail,  now  back,  they  were  struck 
in  quick  succession,  till  they  rolled  white 
side  up,  with  generally  one  quivering 
paw  above  the  water,  as  a  sign  of  utter 
defeat. 

Just  below  Lake  Harney  we  spied  a 
monster  on  the  bank,  the  same  one  that 
had  escaped  us  by  timely  flight  as  we 
went  up.  He  started  for  the  water,  but 
two  balls  struck  him  just  before  he  was 
submerged.  Then  followed  the  tail  lash- 
ing and  contortion,  three  feet  of  head, 
with  open  jaws,  rising  perpendicular 
from  the  water,  then  a  plunge,  and  the 
swinging  tail  would  beat  the  water  into 
foam.  With  the  first  reappearing,  the 
rifles  cracked  again,  and  the  spring  of 
the  tail  chronicled  the  strokes.  We 
shot  at  least  ten  balls  through  him,  and 
as  we  drove  by,  he  lay  belly  up,  with 
one  great  paw  quivering  above  the  water. 
We  backed  our  boat  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  stood  ready,  with  boat-hook  and  rope, 
to  take  him  in  tow;  but  just  as  we 
reached  out  for  him,  he  apparently  came 
all  to  life  again,  and  with  one  mighty 
plunge  up  and  then  down,  he  was  gone, 
and  we  saw  him  no  more.  He  died, 
doubtless,  and  it  was  his  last  effort  that 
saved  his  teeth ;  but  we  were  sorry  to 
lose  his  exact  measure,  which  was  not 
less  than  fourteen  feet,  and  we  wanted 
his  ivory  tusks  for  mementos.     We  shot 
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at  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  that  day.  Some 
were  swimming,  and  when  only  the  arch 
of  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  above 
the  water,  it  is  a  fine  mark  from  a  mov- 
ing br)at.  Some  again  were  on  the  bank, 
sunning  themselves,  and  as  the  boat 
tamed  the  curve\>f  the  river  above  them, 
they  plunged  or  quietly  slipped  into  the 
water,  and  escaped.  Others  lay  up  and 
stood  one  volley,  when  they  slipped  oiF 
in  a  hurry.  If  slightly  wounded  or  un- 
hurt, they  almost  always  appeared  again 
with  the  eye  above  water,  and  often  sank 
then  as  if  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
escape.  When  floating  they  do  not  dive, 
but  simply  submerge  themselves  and  dis- 
appear quietly.  When  on  the  bank,  they 
make  for  the  water  with  a  tumble  and  a 
rush,  apparently  using  all  their  flippers 
at  once  in  their  headlong  haste.  Only 
once  did  we  see  one,  shot  at  from  a  dis- 
tance, rise  up  and  carry  himself  with 
stiff  legs  to  the  water. 

The  excuse  for  the  seeming  cruelty  of 
the  shooting  is  found  largely  in  their  ser- 
pent-like, loathsome  appearance.  It  is 
natural  to  kill  them.  They  are  also  as 
ugly  in  disposition  as  they  are  in  look. 
No  hunting  dog  swims  a  pond  or  stream 
safely.  They  take  pigs,  hogs,  calves, 
and  even  cows  and  bulls  as  they  feed  on 
the  river  bottoms.  Even  men,  especially 
black  men,  are  sometimes  attacked,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  small  chance  a 
swimmer  would  have  in  a  race  with  them. 
No  negro  bathes  where  there  is  a  chance 
of  their  approach,  and  we  found  two  men 
who  had  barely  escaped  from  them  with 
their  lives.  All  these  waters  swarm 
with  them  as  soon  as  warm  weather  sets 
in,  ten  or  fifteen  being  sometimes  seen 
in  a  row  on  the  bank  in  the  upper  river ; 
and  as  all  the  back  ponds  are  also  inhab- 
ited by  them,  and  as  they  pass  freely 
on  land  from  water  to  water  miles  apart, 
it  will  be  seen  that  their  number  is  be- 
yond calculation,  and  the  mischief  they 
do  is  uncounted.  They  breed  rapidly, 
about  fifty  in  a  brood,  and  the  female 
watches  the  young  with  jealous  care. 
Their  main  food  is  doubtless  fish,  with 
perhaps  flesh  meat  on  Friday,  if  conve- 
nient, for  they  are  true  heathen.  And 
to  get  it  they  spare  nothing  in  patience, 


cunning,  and  strength.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  people  who  occasion- 
ally sailed  with  us,  and  saw  them  melt 
away  like  summer  hail,  wished  well  to 
us,  and  hoped  for  our  frequent  return. 
We  shot  these  saurians  as  one  would 
shoot  a  wolf  in  the  woods,  or  a  wild  cat 
or  tiger,  with  the  added  zest  with  which 
one  kills  a  snake.  No  one  on  the  spot 
sympathizes  with  the  alligator.  Without 
reasoning,  his  doom  is  sealed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  as  soon  as  he  appears.  Our 
alligator  days  were,  therefore,  the  great 
days  of  the  winter,  and  we  calculated 
that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  made 
winter  food  for  buzzards.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  way  they  pay  for  their  existence. 
Alligator  Point,  on  Lake  Jessup,  is  a 
famous  place  for  them.  As  we  approached 
it  in  a  small  boat,  they  swarmed  out 
from  the  shore,  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  bunch. 
When  swimming  in  this  way  on  the  look- 
out, they  show  only  the  arch  of  the  eye. 
Emboldened  a  little,  the  point  of  the 
nose  comes  out,  and  then  the  mass  of  the 
head.  When  sunning  themselves  on  the 
water,  they  stretch  out  their  whole 
length,  even  to  the  tip  of  their  tail.  It 
was  curious  to  see  these  eyes  swinmiing 
about  us.  The  only  entrance  for  a  ball 
was,  of  course,  through  the  eyehole  into 
the  brain.  One  huge  fellow,  who  had 
been  only  wounded,  came  up  again,  and 
was  again  wounded.  In  an  instant  he 
was  up  again,  not  four  feet  from  the 
boat,  with  open  jaws,  ready  for  us.  I 
have  always  regretted  that  an  impulsive 
friend,  responding  to  the  sharp  cry  of  the 
negro  boatman,  fired  into  his  open  mouth 
and  drove  him  under.  It  left  the  ques- 
tion unsettled  in  my  mind,  whether  his 
intention  was  attack  or  not,  and  whether 
under  any  circumstances  they  would  as- 
sail a  boat.  One  of  our  party  had  a 
rare  rifle  shot  at  a  beautiful  white-plumed 
crane,  which  had  long  been  a  coveted 
bird.  The  bird  fell  close  by  the  water, 
but  before  we  could  round  a  point  of 
reeds  to  recover  it,  an  alligator  picked  it 
up  and  munched  it  before  our  eyes, 
feathers  and  all.  The  same  man  shot 
one  of  these  cranes  flying,  and  it  fell  in 
the  lake  some  forty  feet  from  the  shore 
of  a  Bird  Island.     An  alligator  .saw  it 
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and  started  for  it  at  ODCC.  The  man 
loved  the  crane  more  than  he  feared  the 
alligator,  Bo  he  cast  off  liis  clothes  hastil; 
and  waded  in  up  to  hiu  neck,  shouting 
all  the  time  to  keep  hia  'gittorehip  away. 
W'hi^Q  he  reached  the  bird,  he  alung  it 
by  the  long  neck  over  his  shoulder,  and 
started   back.      The    'gator  mL^sed   hia 


prej  and  turned  for  it,  and  just  before 
the  shore  was  reached  he  made  a  rush 
for  the  legs  dangling  in  the  water,  missed 
them,  just  grazed  the  legs  of  the  man, 
and  went  back  disappointed.  He  might 
have  had  crane  and  man.  too,  if  he  had 
dared.  But  it  was  theAild  story:  ''Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  ladye." 


THE  LOVES  OP  THE  BIBLE. 


THE  first  love  scene  of  the  Bible  was 
in  that  garden  of  delights,  where 
grew  in  lavish  plenty  all  that  could  charm 
the  eye.  and  please  the  taste  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  given  for  a  home.     The 
lovers  there,  in  sober  truth,  were  "  all  the 
world  to  one  another ;"  for  not  another  hu- 
man being  trod  the  earth's  green  surface 
but  themselves.    But  each  one  was  happy 
with  the  other  one  alone — he  true  dignity 
itself,  and  she  as  beautiful  as  thought, 
and  pure  as  she  was  beautiful.     When 
our  first  father  wakened  from  that  death- 
like slumber  which   had  benumbed  his 
every  sense,  and  discovered  standing  bv 
his  side  the  perfect  type  of  womanhood, 
formed  from  bis  body,  and  the  comple- 
ment of  himself;  and  when  that  lovely, 
modest  one  looked  upon  God's   im^e, 
unmarred,  unfallcn.  in  all  its  pristine  uo- 
Klonpati  it  pnuld  uot  be  but  that  heart 
to  heart,  and  that  their  souls 
1  together  in  loving  union. 
d  still  be  conjugal  love,  pure 
had  not  the  work  of  God 
by  sin.    Gently,  and  calmly, 
'ing  of  a  peaceful  stream, 
is  of  husband  and  wife  have 
;ether;  and  as  the  stream  at 
omminglcd  with  the  bound- 
luld  they  have  lived  on  hap- 
;  and  then — without  death, 
ars — cheerfully  and  joyfully 
I  with  the  perfected  society 
■  home.     \Vhen  the  millen- 
Sabbath  of  our  earth,  shall 
lily  circle  will  resemble  this, 


faintly,  it  is  true;  for  that  will  only  be 
the  dawning  of  the  perfect  day — but  yet 
resemble  still  what  it  would  have  been, 
had  sin  and  discord  never  come. 

How  strongly  does  it  speak  to  us  of 
our  kind  Father's  goodness,  that  the  bliss- 
ful state  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  he 
gave  to  us  to  be  our  birthright  blessing, 
when  we  were  made  at  first,  noble  and 
pure.  Ills  own  perfected  workmanship  1 
And  how  blessed,  too,  must  be  our 
Brother's  work,  when  he  will  raise  his 
younger  brethren  to  enjoyments  higher 
and  purer  than  was  their  heritage  at  first  I 

But  coming  from  amid  the  bowers  of 
Eden  and  walking  through  the  world, 
sin-cursed  though  it  be,  and  though 
thorns  and  thistles  everywhere  abound, 
still  there  are  flowers  as  well.  And  there 
are  sweet  domestic  joys,  survivors  of  the 
fall;  or,  rather,  there  are  Eden's  bless- 
ings, forfeited  and  lost  by  man,  yet  pur- 
chased back  for  all  the  race  again,  by  Him 
who  has  been  made  "head  over  all  things 
for  the  church's  sake."  These  are  the 
"common  blessings,"  which,  like  the  sun 
and  shower,  are  given  to  the  evil  and  the 
good  alike;  but  they  are  higher,  sweeter, 
purer,  nearer  to  perfection,  in  the  "  dwell- 
ings of  the  righteous,"  where,  more  than 
any  place  beaide,  the  "voice  of  joy  is 

Every  diversity  of  human  life  con- 
nected with  the  love  of  man  and  woman, 
has  its  counterpart  and  parallel  in  the 
book  of  God;  and  these  varied  forms  are 
there  exhibited  in  such  lights  and  shades 
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that,  read  aright,  they  serve  for  warning, 
guidance,  or  encouragement. 

Abraham^s  household  is  the  first  one 
of  which  we  read  whose  precincts  lie  open 
to  our  view.  Of  the  youthful  loves  of 
this  "friend  of  God''  and  his  beloved 
Sarah,  we  know  but  little.  We  see  them 
first,  husband  and  wife,  bound  westward, 
travelling  on,  they  knew  not  where,  "all 
the  world  before  them,  and  Providence 
their  guide."  He,  trusting  unswervingly 
his  Heavenly  Friend,  and  she,  with  like 
implicit  faith,  leaning  on  him.  That  her 
beauty,  in  the  freshness  of  its  girlhood's 
blush,  charmed  the  eye  and  fixed  the  heart 
of  this  "father  of  the  faithful,"  we  can 
well  believe;  for  when  the  fading  influ- 
ence of  almost  threescore  years  and  ten 
had  paled  its  bloom  somewhat,  still  it 
could  fascinate  the  monarch  of  the  wisest 
people  in  the  then  known  world. 

Their  household  was  a  model  one. 
There  were  seen,  blending  in  perfect  bar- 
mony,  subordination,  equality  and  love. 
Abraham  "commanded  his  household" 
in  the  way  of  right,  and  Sarah  "  obeyed," 
calling  her  husband  "lord."  Here  were 
direction  and  obedience — ^the  one  subor- 
dinate but  not  inferior  to  the  other  one. 
"Husbands,  love  your  wives  I  Wives, 
reverence  your  husbands,"  was  there  the 
houshold  law;  and  has  been  the  law  of 
Christian  households  ever  since.  That 
order  and  peace  may  reign  within  the 
family,  there  must  be  a  "  head" — a  single, 
not  a  "  united"  head ;  for  a  double-headed 
being  is  a  monster  always.  Sarah  ruled 
supreme  within  her  sphere ;  and  her  au- 
thority was  there  acknowledged  and  sup- 
ported by  her  husband  too:  "Thy  maid 
is  in  thy  hand;  do  with  her  as  pleaseth 
thee.''  Thus  both  revolving  in  their 
proper  bounds,  and  neither  trenching  on 
the  other's  track,  their  lives  passed  peace- 
fully and  pleasantly  together.  And  they 
were  lovers  to  the  end;  for,  when  the  life 
of  Sarah  lengthened  out  to  more  than  six 
score  years,  she  died  in  Kirjath-arba, 
Abraham  came  there  to  "mourn  for 
Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her."  It  is  no 
small  cause  that  will  make  the  almost 
dried  up  fountain  of  an  old  man's  tears 
to  flow  afresh. 

Discord  and  disorder  reign  in  house- 


holds formed  after  models  difierent  from 
that  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  diflerenoe.  When  the 
husband  acts  the  tyrant's  part,  or  the 
wife  usurps  the  husband's  place,  harmony 
is  broken  up,  and  then  the  bitter  penalty 
is  felt  as  surely  as  the  proper  punishment 
follows  the  infraction  of  any  other  whole- 
some law.  Love  is  the  law  ordained  to 
bind  the  family -together ;  and  when  that 
law  is  set  aside,  the  penalty  which  follows 
is  both  sharp  and  sure. 

Surrounded  by  the  healthful  influences 
in  his  parents'  peaceful  home,  Isaac  grew 
up  a  man  of  probity  and  peace,  one  of 
the  fairest  and  purest  characters  on  record 
anywhere.  He  was  a  "mother's  boy"  in 
youth,  and  gave  to  her  the  whole  afiec- 
tions  of  his  heart,  even  during  the  vigor 
of  his  manhood;  and  he  still  mourned 
her  loss,  when  her  memory  seemed  to 
have  faded  from  the  minds  of  all  beside. 
Sarah  was  a  faithful  wife  and  mother; 
and  she  in  consequence  enjoyed  through- 
out her  life,  even  to  the  extremity  of  her 
age,  a  faithful  wife's  and  mother's  best 
reward,  the  love  and  veneration  of  her 
husband  and  their  child— cherished  as 
their  dearest  earthly  treasure  by  them 
both.  Those  who  will  possess  Sarah's 
reward,  should  act  through  life  as  Sarah 
did. 

When  the  life  of  Isaac  was  rendered 
cheerless  and  lonely  by  his  mother's 
death,  and  one  was  sought  to  cheer  and 
comfort  him  again,  not  one  woman  of  all 
of  "Canaan's  daughters"  was  found  who 
was  fit  to  be  the  young  chief's  wife.  His 
father  then  had  grown  to  be  a  "  mighty 
prince,"  reverenced  and  feared  by  all 
around.  He  called  the  steward  of  his 
household,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  his 
wealth,  and  laid  a  crushing  oath  upon 
his  soul,  and  sent  him,  with  an  attend- 
ance fit  to  retinue  a  prince,  far  away  to 
Padan-aram,  whence  he  had  come  him- 
self, to  take  from  thence  a  wife  fit  to  be 
the  life  companion  of  his  son,  and  one  of 
those  whose  honor  it  should  be  to  bring 
into  this  world  that  One  in  whom  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  all  be  blessed. 
Guided  by  G^d  himself,  the  steward's 
journey  was  a  prosperous  one ;  and  the 
young  Rebekah,  "a  damsel  fair  to  look 
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Upon/'  and  pure  as  fair,  sent  with  a 
blessing  from  her  father's  house — ^a  bless- 
ing ratified  in  heaven — "be  thou  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  let 
thy  seed  possess  the  gates  of  those  which 
hate  them" — ^was  brought  to  where  her 
future  husband  dwelt ;  and '  ^  Isaac  brought 
her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and 
took  Rebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife; 
and  he  loved  her;  and  Isaac  was  com- 
forted after  his  mother  Sarah's  death." 
How  simple  the  narrative;  and  yet  how 
beautiful  and  expressive  too !  Peaceful 
and  pleasant  were  their  after  lives,  loving 
and  loved,  no  jar,  no  discord.  Peacefiil 
they  plept  their  last  long  sleep  together, 
in  Machpelah's  burial  place,  where  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  had  lain  down  to  rest 
before. 

*'  A  good  son  makes  a  good  husband, 
and  a  good  father  too."  This  is  an  apo- 
thegm believed  by  all.  So  it  was  in 
Isaac's  case,  and  so  it  has  been  in  ten 
thousand  other  ones.  The  son  who 
honors  his  mother,  ministering  tenderly 
to  her  wants  throughout  her  life,  even  if 
that  life  be  lengthened  out  to  more  than 
fourscore  years,  and  when  energy  has 
gone,  and  mind  has  failed,  and  petulance 
and  carping  usurped  the  place  of  pleas- 
antness and  praise,  will  have  not  only 
heaven's  promised  blessing,  length  of 
days,  but  he  himself  will  be  a  blessing 
too,  diffusing  sunshine  throughout  his 
own  home  circle,  even  in  its  darkest 
hours,  and  receiving  the  reflex  light  of 
reverence  and  love. 

Jacob,  fleeing  for  life  from  his  brother 
Esau's  wrath,  started,  unattended  and 
alone,  with  no  assistance  save  the  staff 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  to  go  to  that  dis- 
tant land  whence  his  princess  mother  had 
come,  riding  in  state,  only  a  few  short 
years  before!  Wearily  he  travelled  on, 
fearful  and  conscience-stricken,  it  may  be, 
because  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  gener- 
ous brother,  and  the  fraud  he  practiced 
on  his  blind,  confiding  father.  Brought 
to  repentance,  and  his  sins  forgiven,  and 
shown  the  care  of  God,  he  parsed  along 
with  his  heart  lightened  of  its  heaviest 
load;  but  yet  his  lonely,  weary  way 
seemed  to  stretch  out  interminably  before 
him.     At  last,  failing  and  foot^sore,  he 


^  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the 
east."  There  he  found  the  fair  young 
shepherdess,  his  lovely  cousin  Rachel, 
and  she  welcomed  the  worn -out  wanderer 
to  her  father's  home.  Little  wonder  is 
it  that  his  heart  should  melt  an  once,  or 
that  he  spoke  his  love  by  kiss  and  tears. 

His  was  a  "  first-sight  love ;"  but  if  a 
sudden,  so  it  was  a  fixed  and  stable  one, 
enduring  as  his  life.  His  futhfulness  to 
her  was  tested  as  the  faith  of  few  have 
ever  been.  For  her  he  filled  a  menial's 
place  for  seven  long  years;  "and  they 
seemed  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he 
had  to  her."  And,  then,  when  basely 
cheated  of  his  hire,  at  once  commenced 
the  seven  long  years  of  work  again.  Still 
did  his  love  endure;  and  he  gained  the 
prize  at  last.  "  She  was  the  rainbow  to 
his  sight;"  and  when,  further  oppressed 
and  cheated  by  the  sordid  Laban  and  his 
sons,  the  sight  of  her  nerved  him  to  bear 
it  all.  Such  was  Jacob's  love  for  Rachel. 
It  was  the  sweet  ingredient  in  his  cup  of 
life.  But  when,  in  her  hour  of  untold 
agony,  her  spirit  passed  away,  with  "  Be- 
noni"  on  her  lips,  that  word  foreshowed 
the  bitter  sorrow  of  his  after  life.  His 
love  survived  the  tomb ;  and  he  wrote  it 
on  "  the  pillar  which  he  placed  upon  her 
grave.  That  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
grave  unto  this  day." 

Jacob's  love  was  shown  in  works  as 
well  as  words.  And  such  is  true  love 
yet.  What  will  not  love  accomplish? 
It  will  dare  and  do  more  than  either  fear, 
or  hate,  or  greed.  "  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love;"  but  it  will  bum  with  a 
purer  and  brighter  flame  the  more  that  is 
cast  upon  to  drown  it  out.  Blessed 
youthful,  and  blessed  wedded  love !  Both 
are  akin  to  heavenly  love.  Even  in  our 
sadly  lapsed  condition  now,  it  shows  to 
us  a  glimpse  of  what  was  our  original ;  for 
"God  is  love;  and  he  who  dwells  in  love, 
dwells  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 

Let  then  the  husband  rear  the  massive 
pillar  to  speak  his  sorrow  for  the  lost  ob- 
ject of  his  heart's  first  love ;  and  let  him 
keep  her  memory  green  and  fresh,  and 
send  the  witness  of  his  heart's  devotion 
down  to  future  times.  This  is  her  due. 
But  let  the  memento  pile  he  builds  point 
forward  to  a  meeting  as  well  as  back- 
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ward  to  a  parting  time.  Lef  it  tell  to 
those  who  look  upon  it,  that  there  is  a 
land  where  change  comes  not,  and  all  is 
stahle  like  the  throne  of  God  itself — ^that 
love,  undying  love,  is  the  sole  law  of  all 
that  land;  and  that  this  law  is  kept  whole 
and  unbroken  by  every  dweller  there. 

If  that  love,  of  which  I  have  thus  far 
spoken,  be  a  pure  emotion,  a  holy  passion, 
one  that  elevates  and  dignifies,  producing 
hsj^piness,  and  happiness  alone — if  it  be 
a  feeling  which  God  ordained  to  bless 
our  race,  and  which  he  blesses  every- 
where himself — ^if  it  be  that  sentiment 
which,  more  than  anything  beside,  except 
the  grace  of  God  within  the  soul,  pre- 
serves some  virtue  on  this  vicious  earth — 
yet  it  has  its  counterfeit  and  converse 
too ;  and  as  the  one  is  always  good,  scat- 
tering its  blessings  wherever  it  exists,  so 
is  the  other  always  bad,  a  baleful  passion, 
poisoning  the  soul — a  raging  fire  within, 
searing  and  burning  every  virtuous  feel- 
ing, and  every  sentiment  which  elevates 
above  the  brute.  ^'It  sets  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  itself 
of  heU.;' 

Is  this  picture  overdrawn?  Its  origi- 
nal is  seen  in  the  Bible  story  of  the  vile 
wife  of  Pharaoh's  captain  of  the  guard. 
Joseph,  that  model  youth,  the  comely 
son  of  his  lovely  mother,  an  exile  from 
his  father's  house,  sold  from  his  home 
because  the  envy  of  his  brethren  would 
not  permit  his  presence  there,  became 
the  object  of  her  unholy  love.  Bafiled 
in  her  wms  by  his  uncommon  virtue— a 
virtue  not  of  earthly  growth,  but  spring- 
ing from  the  grace  of  God — she  showed 
that  one  who  had  ^^  forsaken  the  guide  of 
her  youth,  and  the  covenant  of  her  God," 
not  only  lays  the  priceless  jewel,  chastity, 
aside,  but  casts  away  as  well  its  kindred 
omaikentB;  and,  stripped  of  every  virtne, 
is  fitted  for  the  foulest  act  in  all  the  cata- 
logue of  crime. 

Love  strengthens  the  hero's  arm,  and 
nerves  his  heart  to  dare.  Caleb,  the 
friend  of  Joshua,  and,  beside  him,  the 
only  one  of  all  his  generation  favored  to 
reach  the  promised  land,  had  driven  from 
the  portion  assigned  to  him  the  three 
gigantic  sons  of  Anak,  taking  from  them 
the  stronghold  of  Arba;  but  Kiijath- 
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sepher  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  his  arms ; 
"and  Caleb  said,  he  that  smiteth  Kirjath- 
sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give 
Achsah,  my  daughter,  to  be  his  wife. 
And  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  took  it." 
Achsah  became  the  hero's  wife;  and 
she  became  a  blessing  to  his  house,  and 
brought  with  her,  beside,  the  blessing  of 
pro^erity. 

But  guilty  love  has  shorn  the  strong 
man  of  his  might,  and  made  him  weak 
like  other  men.  Samson  knew  not  that 
God  had  left  him,  when  he  wakened  from 
his  guilty  sleep  upon  Delilah's  knees. 
But  Samson,  as  all  who  sin  like  him,  was 
cast  down  wounded  there;  and  though, 
at  last,  he  wrought  a  great  deliverance 
for  the  church  of  God,  he  perished  with 
the  church's  foes  himself  And  his 
name  will  always  stand  tarnished  and 
blackened  on  the  sacred  page. 

And  it  was  an  unholy  love  that  caused 
the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  in  Israel 
—find  that  a  battle  between  brethren 
too;  and  made  that  bitter  wail  go  up 
from  all  its  tribes,  "0,  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  why  is  this  come  to  pass,  that 
there  should  be  one  tribe  lacking  in 
Israel?" 

Health^  streams  cannot  flow  from 
poisoned  fountains ;  but  the  salt  of  hea- 
venly grace  may  heal  the  noxious  stream. 
Yet  even  a  guilty  amour  was  one  point 
in  the  long  line  of  causes  which  brought 
the  Saviour  to  our  world;  proving  that 
sin  cannot  so  befoul  the  soul  that  the 
stream  of  life  lacks  power  to  wash  it  clean. 

Passing  down  the  sacred  record  we 
reach  a  page,  pleasant  and  sad,  in  the 
history  of  Bible  loves. 

"In  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled/' 
Naomi,  with  her  husband  and  their  sons, 
dwelt  happily  and  prosperously  in  that 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  which  was  small 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  but  out 
of  which  the  Ruler  came.  But  reverses 
reached  them  even  there.  The  early  and 
the  latter  rain  came  not,  and  then  the 
vintage  fiuled.  Weak  in  fkith,  perchance, 
they  failed  to  wholly  credit  the  word  of 
Him  who  says,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land, 
and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  They 
went  to  Moab.    Here  was  bread  to  spare. 
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but  there  was  a  famine  of  the  word  of 
life.  The  sons  took  them  wives  of  Moab*s 
daughters.  By  the  wedded  union  of  his 
faithful  friends  God  seeks  a  holy  seed. 
When  once  the  sons  of  God  took  them 
wives  of  the  danghters  of  men,  giants 
of  wickedness  were  bom.  Stripped  of  her 
husband  and  their  sons,  Naomi,  changed 
to  Marah,  turned  her  face  homeward 
toward  the  altar  of  her  God  once  more. 
When  she  returned  to  God  she  gained  a 
soul  in  Moab.  Scattered  how  widely 
soever  the  Great  Shepherd's  flock  may 
be,  the  sheep  shall  all  be  gathered  to  the 
fold  at  last.  Ruth,  dear  to  the  mother's 
heart  for  the  dead  son's  sake,  but  dearer 
then  because  these  two  were  bound  to- 
gether by  a  bond  stronger  than  even 
earthly  love,  cleaved  to  Naomi  to  the  end. 
"  Where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge,"  she 
said,  ^^  and  where  thou  diest  I  will  die. 
Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God."  Then  she  showed  her- 
self to  have  become  one  of  Israel's  true 
daughters,  and  an  heiress  to  the  covenant 
blessings  of  a  child  of  God.  Naomi, 
with  this  soul  which  she  had  gained  in 
Moab,  came  to  Bethlehem  again.  Ruth, 
Israel's  adopted  daughter  then,  and  beau- 
tiful among  the  fair  ones  of  that  land, 
"  virtuous,  though  poor,"  gleaned  in  the 
field  of  her  dead  husband's  kinsman. 
The  kinsman,  Boaz,  ^*  a  mighty  man  of 
wealth,"  and  pleasant  and  kind  as  rich, 
saw  and  admired  the  lovely  stranger. 
She,  won  by  his  kindness,  loved  him  in 
turn.  Acting  in  the  way  her  mother 
pointed  out,  she  encouraged  him  to  do  the 
kinsman's  part.  So  delicately  was  this 
performed,  that  his  love  for  her  was  in- 
creased. And,  then,  he  buying  her  hus- 
band'^ part,  and  buying  it  of  her,  she 
became  his  pleasant  wue;  and  one  of 
those,  through  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  the  Saviour  came. 

"  it  is  not  good  for  man" — ^mankind, 
man  and  woman  too — "it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  aloAe."  This  is  the  word  of 
One  who  knows  more  of  man's  needs  than 
man  knows  of  them  himself.  Hence  to 
prepare  for,  and  in  a  proper  way,  to  seek 
to  become  the  loving  wife  of  a  kind,  good 
man,  is  no  more  aside  from  maiden  mod- 
esty, than  for  such  a  man  to  woo  a  vir- 


tuous, pleasant  woman,  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  life.  And  to  desire  the 
motherhood  of  a  virtuous  seed — ^to  guide 
the  tottering  feet  of  childhood  into  wis- 
dom's ways,  are  noble  aspirations.  Such 
was  Rachel's  wish,  when  that  imploring 
cry  was  wrung  from  her  anguished  heart, 
"give  me  children  or  else  I  die;"  and 
such  was  Hannah's  prayer,  when  Eli  said 
to  her,  "the  God  of  Isarel  grant  thee  thy 
petition,  which  thou  hast  asked  of  him." 
Joseph  was  the  answer  sent  to  Rachel's 
prayer,  and  Samuel  to  that  of  Hannah. 
And  such  was  Ruth's  wish  too ;  and  the 
desire  of  her  heart  was  given  to  her. 

Simple,  beautiful  story  of  Ruth !  The 
sacred  canon  would  be  incomplete  without 
it.  It  shows  us  something  of  the  plea- 
santness of  intercourse  in  those  old  times, 
near  to  the  patriarchs'  days.  That  was 
a  joyous  harvest  field  in  which  Ruth 
gleaned,  where  the  master  addressed  his 
men,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  and  they 
responded,  "The  Lord  bless  thee  I" 

Still  following  down  the  stream  of 
Bible  history,  we  come  to  Shushan,  the 
splendid  metropolis  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire,  and  to  the  dwelling-place  of  its 
monarch,  Ahasuerus.  In  his  fathers' 
days,  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  Chaldees' 
majesty,  had  yielded  to  the  prowess  of 
their  arms.  Nineveh  had  waned  before. 
The  vast  conspiracy  which  had  threatened 
the  perpetuity  of  his  own  power,  he  had 
himself  suppressed.  And  then,  from 
Ethiopia  to  India,  not  one  hostile  banner 
waved  within  the  limits  of  this  vast  con- 
federacy. His  was  the  one  great  power 
of  all  the  earth — ^the  arbiter  of  nations. 
None  dared  dispute  supremacy  with  him. 
To  celebrate  the  settlement  of  his  king- 
dom, and  to  show  his  wealth  and  power, 
he  called  their  rulers  from  his  numerous 
provinces  to  his  seat  of  empire,  and  made 
the  richest  and  the  longest  feast  that 
ever  had  been  spread.  All  went  happily 
until — shame  of  shames! — ^the  monarch, 
drunk  with  wine  and  drunk  with  pride, 
sent  to  have  brought  his  beautiful  young 
queen,  the  peerless  Yashti,  she  whose 
loveliness  had  won  his  heart,  that  she 
might  be  exposed,  uncovered,  to  the  rude 
gaze  of  his  carousing  guests.  Indignant 
at  the  threatened  wrong,  she,  with  the 
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pride  and  scorn  of  an  insolted  woman, 
refused  obedience  to  the  royal  husband's 
mandate.  Foaming  with  rage,  and  blind 
with  baffled  pride,  in  concert  with  his 
cringing  counsellors,  he  banished  from  his 
home  and  heart  the  one  who  had  guarded 
his  own  honor  with  a  jealous  care,  even 
when  he  had  tried  to  strike  down  with 
his  own  hand  the  barriers  which  guarded 
it.  And  their  senseless  pretense  was,  that 
this  was  done  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  husband  over  his  own  household — 
degrading  thus  the  wife  from  the  position 
of  a  bosom  companion  to  that  of  a  me- 
nial slave.  But  thus  it  has  always  been. 
Wherever  the  refining,  ennobling  influ- 
ences of  the  book  of  God  are  not  enjoyed, 
woman  is  trodden  in  the  dust.  The 
gospel  is  woman's  friend.  It  alone  will 
raise  her  to  a  fellowship  with  man — to 
the  high  position  of  a  wife,  and  to  all 
that  is  signified  by  that  pleasing,  pre- 
cious word.  Let  then  the  gospel  be 
cherished  by  woman,  and  let  her  spread 
it  everywhere.  So  doing  she  will  be  the 
friend  of  her  sex ;  truer  and  better  than 
if  her  voice  were  heard  in  eveiy  hall  and 
market-place  throughout  the  land,  call- 
ing, in  piercing  tones,  for  ^^  woman's 
rights,"  from  youth  to  age.     For  when 


woman  goes  beyond  her  sphere,  and  tries 
to  usurp  that  position  which  God  never 
meant  that  she  should  fill,  she  breaks  the 
harmony  of  nature,  and  will  be  sure  to 
bring  upon  herself  the  penalty  of  her 
foolish  crime. 

The  place  made  vacant  by  the  cruel 
wrong  done  to  Queen  Vashti  was  filled 
by  the  captive  Jewish  maiden,  Esther. 
Pious  and  prudent,  as  well  as  beautiful, 
she  was  fitted  well  to  do  that  work  for 
which  she  was  elevated  to  the  throne — 
to  become  the  protector  and  fostering 
mother  of  her  captive  kindred.  Like 
the  wronged  Queen  Vashti,  she,  too, 
broke  the  order  of  her  despot  husband. 
"Taking  her  life  in  her  own  hand,"  for 
her  people's  sake,  she  went  into  the 
presence  of  her  husband  uncalled,  when 
to  do  this  she  knew  her  life  was  forfeited. 
But  she  put  her  trust  in  that  Arm  which 
is  strong  to  guard.  Her  piety,  tact  and 
wisdom  gave  her  infiuence  over  her 
despot  husband,  which  lasted  while  she 
lived,  and  in  her  woman-weakness  gave 
her  strength  to  circumvent  the  power  and 
malice  of  her  people's  cruel  foe.  She 
was  a  "mother  in  Israel,"  and  she  lives 
in  history  still,  filling  one  of  the  brightest 
of  its  brilliant  pages. 
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MARGARET  LINWOOD  was  one 
of  the  finest  looking  girls  in  our 
church  society.  She  was  not  so  pretty 
as  her  young  sister  Minnie,  nor  so  truly 
handsome  aa  her  tall  brother  Harvey,  but 
she  had  a  fSur^  intelligent  face,  lighted  by 
a  noble  enthusiasm ;  and  a  graceful,  well 
developed  form.  She  was  much  admired 
amongst  us,  and  esteemed  as  rather  su^ 
perior  in  every  way. 

She  was  about  twenty,  I  think,  when 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Lawrence  received  our 
call  graciously,  and  came  to  settle  in 
Charlestown  as  our  pastor.  The  &ct  of 
his  being  unmarried  and  disengaged  was 


no  sooner  ascertained  than  the  perfect 
suitability  of  Margaret  for  a  minister's 
wife  settled  the  question,  and  before  he 
had  taken  tea  at  the  widow  Linwood's 
twice,  the  whole  afiair  was  satisfactory 
arranged  by  the  church  gossips. 

I  &ew  Margaret  hereelf  was  pleased 
with  him,  for  she  told  me  so;  she  was 
so  essentially  frank  by  nature  that  teas- 
ing her  on  such  a  subject  was  out  of  the 
question.  She  said  that  she  considered 
his  youth — ^he  was  but  five  and  twenty — 
an  advantage  to  our  slow-going  people, 
who  needed  the  infusion  of  a  little  aixlor 
into  the  rather  mechanical  process  of 
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Christian  living  they  pursued.  She  was 
a  strong  advocate  for  mission  work,  and 
firmly  believed  in  her  own  call  to  fiirther 
it;  and  so  what  our  neighborly  interest 
mistook  for  tender  attentions,  turned  out 
to  be  consultations  between  the  two  on 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  mission 
school  in  the  worst  precincts  of  the  town, 
and  collecting  a  sum  sufficient  to  make 
a  Dorcas  attachment  to  the  scheme,  and 
clothe  such  of  the  pupils  as  were  objects 
of  charity. 

No  one  who  did  not  understand  the 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  benevolence  of 
Margaret's  heart,  could  account  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  wrought  in 
such  a  cause,  and  the  steady  perseverance 
with  which  she  urged  the  undertaking 
forward  to  success.  Mrs.  Linwood  was 
but  slenderly  provided  for;  her  husband, 
the  late  judge,  had  left  her  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  a  small  annuity. 
Harvey,  through  respect  to  his  good 
father,  had  received  a  county  office,  with 
a  fair  salary,  and  Margaret,  who  had 
fallen  an  heiress  to  the  maiden  aunt's 
fortune,  whose  name  she  bore,  did  all  that 
was  needed  with  her  timely  inheritance 
to  make  up  the  family  income. 

For  herself  she  seemed  to  know  no 
greater  pleasure  than  giving,  and  out  of 
what  would  have  been  little  more  than 
the  pin-money  of  a  girl  with  fashionable 
tastes,  she  managed  to  save  so  much  for 
the  cause  of  poor  children,  that  her  own 
benevolence  incited  the  imitation  of  oth- 
ers, and  made  the  mission  popular. 

They  procured  a  good  plain  building, 
fitted  it  up  attractively,  made  it  pleasant 
to  young  eyes,  and  then  began  to  gather 
in  the  stray  lambs,  and  teach  them  about 
their  loving  Shepherd  in  this  his  little 
fold. 

Margaret  had  done  so  much  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  be  unconscious  of 
her  own  labor,  and  yet  when  I  talked  to 
her,  I  saw  that  she  entirely  merged  all 
thought  of  personal  exertion  in  the  object 
of  the  work. 

"  I  am  really  going  to  have  a  mission 
at  last,''  she  said  delightedly.  ^^You 
should  see  the  rows  of  young  faces  that 
looked  up  at  us  last  Sunday  in  Olivet, 
and  heard  the  fresh  young  voices,  me- 


lodious though  so  untrained,  raising  a 
heartfelt  hymn  of  praise  in  d^cation  of 
those  four  walls  to  Him  who  took  just 
such  little  ones  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
them.  O,  it  was  beautiful ;  it  made  my 
soul  yearn  with  thankful  joy,  for  I  feel  I 
have  found  mv  path — such  an  easy  plea- 
sant one,  yet  it  leads  right  up  I" 

I  was  making  the  family  a  little  visit, 
and  heard  this  account  with  pleasure. 
It  was  a  happy  home,  and  Margaret's 
missionary  spirit  never  led  her  to  n^lect 
its  duties,  but  she  was  her  own  mistress 
in  money  matters,  and  after  a  generous 
care  for  the  extras  of  the  household,  was 
quite  able  to  gratify  her  love  of  helping 
the  good  cause  outside. 

Minnie,  the  pretty,  merry  younger  sis- 
ter,  was  very  unlike  her.  A  beauty  and 
a  coquette,  she  had  already  established 
her  dominion  over  half  the  beaux  in  her 
circle,  and  with  cruel  caprice  generally 
selected  two  to  play  off  against  each  other 
at  every  Charlestown  party,  elevating  and 
depressing  each  by  turns,  and  hitherto 
ending  by  discarding  both. 

For  a  few  weeks  past  she  had  been 
unusually  faithful  to  two  victims,  and 
Margaret  grew  serious  on  the  subject,  for 
Mr.  Barry,  a  young  lawyer,  and  Mr. 
Stanton,  a  naval  officer,  were  constantly 
received  and  constantly  tortured  in  a 
manner  that  arrested  attention.  '^  I  think 
Minnie  means  something  this  time,"  said 
her  sister,  gravely.  *^She  really  must, 
for  she  has  been  devoted  in  her  way  to 
Mr.  Barry  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
has  tried  to  make  him  wretched  by  her 
airs  with  Lieutenant  Stanton  all  that 
time." 

It  transpired  as  Margaret  predicted, 
Minnie  did  mean  something,  and  an* 
nounced  it  to  us  in  her  pretty  spoilt  way 
that  very  evening. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret,  girls,  but 
promise  first  you  will  never  breathe  it, 
particularly  to  our  Harvey,  who  is  such 
a  tease,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  is  full  of 
church  matters,  and  those  choir  girls, 
who  are  such  gossipers,  or  anybody  but 
just  yourselves  and  mamma." 

"  WeU,  what  is  it,  dear?"  aaked  Mar- 
garet.    '^  I  promise,  and  so  does  Mary." 

<^  0,  if  you  cannot  guess,  I  am  sure  it 
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isn't  worth  knowing.  I  should  not  sup- 
pose you  were  very  deeply  interested  in 
your  sister's  welfare,  if  yon  did  not  know 
by  instinct  that  she" — 

"Loved  some  one  very  dearly" — 
hinted  Margaret,  tenderly. 

"  0  no,  I  didn't  say  that;  I  only  meant 
that  you  must  know  all  about  it,  for  I  am 
sure  I  only  said  *  yes,'  to  get  a  respite  from 
his  entreaties." 

Margaret  put  her  arm  around  her  sis- 
ter, and  drew  her  to  her  bosom. 

"0,  darling,  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
happy,"  she  said,  "and  the  tears  filled 
her  earnest  loving  eyes.  "  When  shall  I 
see  Mr.  Barry?  I  want  to  know  my  new 
brother  better." 

Mr.  Barry— fudge!"  cried  Minnie,  in- 
dignantly.  "  Now  I  know  that  you  are 
the  blindest  creature  alive.  Harvey  says 
you  never  see  anything  that  isn't  pro- 
claimed to  you,  and  it  is  enough  to  make 
people  blue  to  be  congratulated  about  a 
stupid  fellow  they  don't  like,  just  because 
their  sister  is  so  interested  in  ragged 
children  and  young  ministers,  that  she 
cannot  spare  them  a  thought." 

"Mr.  Stanton!"  repeated  Margaret, 
slowly. .  "  Why  I  certainly  thought — ^but 
as  you  say,  dear,  I  must  have  been  re- 
miss ;  let  me  make  it  up  now  by  loving 
you  both  all  the  better  for  the  future." 

"  Minnie,  who  was  of  the  type  of  ir- 
responsible impulsives,  laughed  and  con- 
sented, and  received  her  sister's  ardent 
caresses  in  a  gay  and  careless  spirit. 

Her  engagement,  however,  proved  an 
absorption ;  her  lover  begged  to  be  mar- 
ried during  his  leave  of  absence,  which 
was  to  expire  within  the  half-year;  and 
as  Mrs.  Lin  wood  was  a  sweet,  delicate, 
useless  woman,  Margaret  had  all  the 
planning  and  arrangement  to  attend  to. 

I  had  agreed  to  meet  her  at  Olivet  on 
the  next  Sunday,  and  saw  that  she  worked 
with  great  assiduity  and  spirit  among  her 
household  duties  that  week,  being  intent 
on  leaving  nothing  undone  in  Minnie's 
work  before  she  dared  to  pursue  that 
which  she  believed  to  be  exclusively  her 
own. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  unaware  of  the  new 
phase  of  family  duty,  brought  her  reports 
of  alley  children  discovered  in  rags,  and 


bodily  and  spiritual  neglect;  and  she 
doubled  her  energy  and  executive  skill  to 
shape  and  plan  for  the  trousseau  of  the 
bride  and  the  beggars  at  the  same  time. 
But  work  seemed  her  element,  she  had 
a  spirit  so  fresh  and  ardent,  and  rose  so 
readily  to  meet  it  at  every  point. 

Her  incentive  was  very  strong,  both  at 
home  and  in  her  mission.  She  loved  her 
sister,  and  it  was  an  instinct  in  her  to 
spare  trouble  and  care  to  every  one  except 
herself  Then  as  I  looked  from  the 
platform  over  the  room  at  Olivet,  where 
nearly  two  hundred  children  were  already 
collected  to  be  taught,  and  knew  that  the 
grain  was  white  for  the  harvest,  all  around 
the  wretched  courts  and  alleys  from  which 
these  littles  ones  had  been  drawn  forth  to 
be  aided  spiritually  and  physically,  I  felt 
that  Margaret's  mission  was  a  noble  one, 
in  which  she  must  earn  God's  smile  and 
blessing  in  the  end. 

She  looked  her  best  and  noblest  as 
their  young  voices  rose  in  one  gush  of 
simple  harmony,  that  bore  their  thoughts 
upward  too,  and  made  the  plainest,  most 
sun-tanned  face  among  them  as  fair  as  it 
was  dear  to  her. 

"  Tell  Miss  Margaret  there's  sickness 
in  the  house ;  it's  her  mother.  Miss  Min- 
nie's just  wild,  and  Mr.  Harvey  and  the 
doctor  said  I  must  run  and  bring  her 
right  away." 

Linwood's  servant  girl,  a  discreet  per- 
son called  Jane  Weir,  said  this  at  my 
shoulder,  in  a  hurried,  anxious  way, 
while  the  hymn  was  still  swelling,  and 
Margaret's  face  shone  its  purest  thanks 
and  praise,  as  reflected  from  her  heart. 

I  shrank  from  marring  that  beatific 
light,  even  though  I  felt  the  necessity 
and  duty  of  haste.  Jane  did  not  share 
my  hesitation.  She  had  lefl  a  scene  of 
distress  and  confusion,  and  valued  her 
young  mistress's  helping  power  more 
than  she  feared  to  break  her  spell  of 
happiness. 

She  moved  a  step,  and  touched  her 
dress.  Margaret  turned  white  at  sight 
of  her,  leant  forward  to  hear  her  mes- 
s^e,  and  rose  upright  again,  with  a 
slight  shudder,  and  a  quick-drawn  breath. 

"Tell  him,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  was  beginning  to  address 
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the  children.      "Do   what  you  can  to 
help,  please — and  come  after  school." 

Then  she  harried  away,  and  I  heard 
afterwards,  arrived  at  home  in  time  to 
take  her  mother  in  her  arms,  as  con- 
sciousness was  returning  to  her,  and  to 
hear  that  it  was  a  dangerous  attack  of 
heart  disease,  under  which  the  poor  lady 
must  have  labored  some  time;  that  it 
might  recur  at  any  moment,  and  end 
fatally,  for  in  her  present  condition  her 
life  hung  on  a  thread. 

The  poor  lady  herself  seemed  to  real- 
ize this.  As  soon  as  her  voice  came  to 
her  she  said,  imploringly — 

"  0 !  Margaret,  dear,  you  must  not  go 
away  off  to  that  school  of  yours,  and 
leave  me  any  more.  I  thought  I  had 
seen  you  for  the  last  time,  my  child, 
and  it  was  a  pang  to  miss  your  dear 
face  when  my  eyes  closed,  as  I  thought, 
forever.  Stay  by  me,  child ;  it  may  not 
be  for  long." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  shall  never  leave 
you,"  said  Margaret,  quietly;  "you  will 
never  miss  me  again." 

"Mamma  is  all  right  now,"  Minnie 
told  me  in  the  evening.  "Margaret  is 
sitting  with  her,  as  she  likes  to  feel  that 
she  is  near.  You  know  it  is  a  fancy  of 
mamma's  that  Margaret  is  equal  to 
everything;  her  mere  presence  soothes 
her;  and  there's  one  good  thing  about 
it,  it  will  oblige  the  dear  thing  to  give 
up  her  dirty  children,  and  what  she  .calls 
her  mission,  which  had  grown  to  be 
quite  a  delusion  with  her,  I  think." 

Yes,  Margaret  had  given  up  her  mis- 
sion. I  saw  it,  as  soon  as  I  saw  her 
face,  and  I  read  the  struggle  it  had  cost 
her,  though  her  irresolution  had  not  had 
an  instant's  life,  and  never  found  expres- 
sion in  an  audible  sigh. 

Mr.  Lawrence  got  an  excellent  lady, 
an  older  and  much  more  experienced 
person,  to  take  her  place,  and  Olivet 
went  on,  and  others  reaped  where  she 
had  sown. 

"The  plan  thrives,  good  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  great  end  is  gained," 
she  said,  in  j^er  only  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject. "Any  selfish  disappointment  con- 
cerning it  is  too  small  and  mean  for  con- 
sideration." 


Mrs.  Linwood  kept  on  in  her  weak, 
yet  changeless  state.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  Minnie's  marriage  should  be 
delayed,  and  Harvey  urg^  it  forward 
on  plea  of  Margaret  and  himself  being 
ignored  by  the  lovers,  and  actually 
swamped  in  their  elaborate  wedding  pre- 
parations. 

Minnie  was  to  go  abroad  with  her 
husband;  his  ship  would  cruise  about 
near  England  fur  a  while,  and  he  had 
gained  extended  leave,  to  give  his  bride  a 
glimpse  of  foreign  places. 

It  was  a  delightful  prospect,  and  Min- 
nie was  all  elation  and  idleness.  Mar- 
garet worked  and  thought  for  her  till 
everything  was  complete,  and  then  gave 
way  secretly  awhile  on  her  own  account, 
for  this  was  her  only  sister,  and  the 
house  would  seem  strangely  desolate 
without  her  merxy,  useless  presence. 

But  Mrs.  Linwood  b^an  to  droop 
perceptibly,  in  prospect  of  the  parting, 
and  Margaret  had  too  much  to  do  to 
spend  another  thought  on  her  own  loneli- 
ness. At  the  wedding  everybody  said 
Minnie  was  the  sweetest  bride  they  eVer 
looked  upon,  in  her  faultless  dress  and 
sunshiny  tears ;  and  then  they  wondered 
why  Margaret  should  seem  so  worn,  and 
hinted  that  she  was  really  beginning  to 
be  faded. 

"  It  must  be  her  confinement  to  the 
house,"  said  Miss  Pardoe,  her  successor 
in  Olivet.  "She  is  morbidly  anxious 
about  her  mother's  health,  and  makes 
herself  quite  a  slave  to  her,  rather  fool- 
ishly so,  I  think." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence  politely  con- 
tradicted his  assistant  at  this  point. 
She  was  a  devoted  daughter,  he  said, 
but  one  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
young  ladies  he  had  ever  met;  and 
although  at  present  compelled  to  seclude 
her  talents,  she  was  better  fitted  to  take 
high  rank  in  noble  work,  and  shine  in 
missionary  labor,  than  any  one  he  knew. 

Two  months  later  he  gave  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  sincerity  in  this  expressed 
opinion,  by  going  direct  to  the  widow 
Linwood's,  after  receiving  a  document 
from  the  Society  of  Foreign  Missions. 
It  was  in  relation  to  a  theological  col- 
lege to  be  founded  in  the  East  Indies^  of 
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which  the  principal  professorship  was 
offered  to  him ;  and  when  he  had  read  it 
to  Margaret,  he  asked  her  to  go  there 
with  him  as  his  wife,  and  iulfil  the  des- 
tiny for  which  she  was  so  eminently  fitted 
by  natare  and  education. 

I  cannot  repeat  her  answer.  No  one 
but  Mr.  Lawrence  ever  heard  it.  Con- 
fident of  its  acceptance,  he  had  told  one 
of  his  intimate  friends  of  the  offer  he 
was  about  to  make;  but  the  Charlestown 
people  only  knew  that  he  went  away  for 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  on  his  return 
proposed  to  Miss  Pardoe,  and  was  imme- 
diately accepted. 

If  he  had  not  been  in  such  haste — ^but 
then  who  can  tell?  It  no  doubt  fell  out 
as  it  should  have  done,  and  Margaret 
never  complained. 

Mrs.  Linwood  had  been  unusually 
well  one  day,  and  having  received  pleas- 
ant letters  firom  abroad,  had  cheered  up 
so  much  as  to  cross  the  garden,  and  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Hayes  family,  old  i^ends 
of  Minnie's,  who  would  naturally  be 
delighted  to  hear  of  her  foreign  adven- 
tures. 

Harvey  came*  home  unaccountably 
early  that  afternoon,  and  in  great  depres- 
sion. His  sister  noticed  it,  and  tried 
silently  to  discover  the  cause;  but  he 
would  only  groan,  and  cover  his  face 
with  his  hands  for  a  time,  until  having 
wrought  her  up  to  a  frenzy  of  fear  and 
anxiety,  he  came  out  with  the  dreadful 
truth  that  he  was  a  defaulter,  that  he 
had  used  public  funds  for  private  pur- 
poses, and  speculated — as  he  called  gamb- 
ling—Sloping  to  make  money  enough  to 
ii^  his  poor  sister  from  the  constant 
care  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  family 
expenses. 

This  was  his  excuse,  for  no  one  ever 
does  an  evil  act  without  afterwards  dis- 
covering a  good  motive  with  which  to 
defend  it  He  had  hoped  constantly  to 
retrieve  his  losses  by  the  same  foul 
means  that  had  induced  them;  but  as 
constantly  failing,  was  now  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  remorse  and  ignominy 
in  the  approved  fashion.  So  he  drew  a 
pistol. 

Margaret  caught  it  from  his  hand,  and 
then  a  fidnt  scream  and  fidling  sound 


arrested  them  both,  and  made  them  turn 
their  terrified  gaze  to  the  threshold, 
where  their  mother  lay.  She  had  come 
in  noislessly,  as  was  her  habit,  and  with 
her  hand  on  the  post  of  the  opened  door, 
heard  all,  until  the  sight  of  the  pistol 
struck  her  with  horror,  and,  with  a 
frightened  death-cry,  she  fell  insensible. 

Jane  Weir  and  Mai^ret  laid  her  in 
her  bed,  and  Harvey  stretched  himself, 
moaning,  across  her  feet,  as  if  intent  to 
finish  what  he  had  began  so  well.  But 
his  sister  had  a  strong  influence  over 
him.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  came  and 
prescribed,  she  drew  him  aside  into  an- 
other room,  and  there  used  such  argu- 
ments against  his  useless  despair  as  to 
calm  him,  and  enable  her  to  return 
to  her  mother,  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. 

Mrs.  Linwood  had  received  her  last 
blow.  She  rallied  so  slightly,  and  for 
such  a  short  time,  that  her  daughter  had 
only  space  to  pour  her  heart  of  love  and 
self-devotion  into  that  dying  ear,  to 
pledge  herself  to  save  her  brother  from 
disgrace  and  ruin,  and,  with  Grod's  help, 
to  strive  to  win  him  to  a  truer  life, 
before  the  power  of  hearing  good  or  evil 
was  gone  for  ever. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  called,  and  stand- 
ing there  beside  the  dying,  he  prayed  for 
her  and  for  those  she  lefl  behind,  as  no 
man  could,  who  did  not  send  his  heart 
out  with  the  words  he  uttered. 

Margaret  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
closed  the  sightless  eyes  in  silence.  Even 
grief  was  growing  dumb  with  her;  but 
the  look  upon  her  face  was  such  that  the 
minister  said,  ^^  I  have  need  to  ask  you 
to  pray  for  me,  since  you  have  found  a 
peace  I  cannot  claim." 

Jane  heard  her  say  something  about 
his  mission  being  clear  before  him — a 
great  work,  full  of  a  grand  reward  to 
come — and  then  she  turned  and  went 
away  to  her  own  duty,  which  was  to 
keep  her  self-accusing  brother  from  the 
madness  of  despair. 

Harvey  Linwood  resigned  his  office, 
and  lefl  Charlestown  for  the  West  with- 
in a  few  weeks  after  his  mother  died, 
and  Margaret  offered  the  house  for  rent, 
and  went  to  live  with  the  Hayes  &mily. 
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She  was  no  longer  frank  about  her 
affairs;  but  people  knew  she  had  sold 
her  property  in  various  forms,  in  great 
haste  and  at  considerable  loss.  She 
gave  no  explanation,  but  began  to  look 
for  employment  as  a  teacher,  which  she 
soon  found  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the 
old  seminary  where  she  and  her  sister 
had  been  educated. 

She  was  pale  and  delicate  looking 
now,  but  she  declared  herself  quite  well, 
and  bore  her. mother's  loss  very  bravely, 
everybody  said.  Indeed,  most  people 
were  inclined  to  find  fault  with  her  hero- 
ism, for  they  felt  there  had  been  deep 
trouble,  and  rather  resented  the  absence 
of  all  complaint. 

Time  went  by.  Minnie  did  not  come 
back  to  Charlestown.  Margaret  said 
she  knew  the  loss  of  their  mother  must 
make  the  place  dreary  to  the  poor  child, 
and  so  excused  her;  but  the  truth  is, 
Lieutenant  Stanton's  people  were  gay 
and  &shionable,  and  his  wife  had  a 
natural  antipathy  to  sorrow  and  difficul- 
ties of  all  kinds. 

So  Margaret  taught,  and  saved,  and 
worked,  as  one  who  had  an  object  in 
view,  until,  within  three  years  after  her 
mother's  death,  she  paid  all  she  owed 
on  her  brother's  account,  and  made  the 
house  and  the  small  sum  her  mother  left 
clear  for  Minnie's  children.  Of  these 
there  were  two,  little  girls — Emily, 
called  for  her  mother,  and  Minnie,  for 
herself.  Margaret  told  me  about  them 
with  tender  pride;  and  in  the  only  allu- 
sion she  ever  made  to  their  changed  for- 
tunes, confessed  that  she  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  separation  between  her 
sister  and  herself,  since  it  would  have 
been  a  terrible  blow  to  the  dear  girl  to 
have  come  to  such  a  life  as  now  was  hers. 
"But  never  mind,  the  four  years' 
lease  will  soon  be  up,  and  then  I  will  go 
back  to  the  old  place,  so  that  Minnie's 
children  shall  be  welcome  in  their  grand- 
father's home  again.  I  sometimes  feel 
so  impatient  that  I  can  scarcely  wait, 
and  half  yield  to  Minnie's  repeated  en- 
treaty that  I  should  go  to  see  the  family 
at  their  own  place." 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Minnie  Stan- 
ton never  returned  to  the  home  of  her 


youth  to  brighten  the  old  scenes  with  her 
beauty  and  gaiety. 

Margaret  had  been  nervously  expect- 
ing a  letter  for  more  than  a  week,  and  it 
came  to  her  one  day  when  I  was  sitting 
at  her  side. 

She  opened  it  with  hands  that  trem- 
bled so  that  they  scarce  could  obey  her 
will,  and  then,  with  a  startled  look, 
stared  at  the  pi^  one  moment  with  di- 
lated eyes  and  frozen  face.  Seeing  that 
she  could  no  longer  read,  I  took  it  from 
the  hand  that  was  as  stiff  as  stone,  and 
in  the  first  line  learned  that  Minnie  and 
her  third  child  had  died  together,  on  the 
day  of  its  birth.  Poor  Margaret  Lin- 
wood  !  How  I  pitied  her  as  I  saw  the 
suspended  breath  come  back,  and  the 
quivering  face  resume  its  life,  and  the 
terrible  consciousness  of  sorrow. 

"All,  all,  all  gone!"  she  said,  staring 
at  me  blankly.  "Love,  and  pride,  and 
hope.     There's  nothing  left." 

"Yes,  there  is  your  faith,"  I  whis- 
pered. 

She  seemed  to  clutch  the  word. 

"Yes,  and  submission.  I  had  ap- 
pointed myself  a  great  work,  had  found 
a  high  mission ;  but  I  am  taught  that  I 
must  take  the  place  my  Father  points  me 
to,  and  stand  idle,  if  it  be  His  will,  while 
others  work." 

I  dreaded  to  think  of  that  desolate 
house  into  which  she  had  just  returned, 
and  which  she  had  been  striving  for 
days  to  make  wear  some  of  its  old,  home- 
like air. 

But  it  was  not  to  remain  empty. 
Within  a  week  Lieutenant  Stanton 
brought  his  motherless  little  children 
home,  and  told  his  weeping  sister-in-law 
that  it  was  their  dying  mother's  last 
prayer  that  she  would  receive  and  love 
them  as  her  own. 

How  faithfully  she  fulfilled  the  desire 
of  her  lost  sister,  no  one  can  tell  who 
does  not  know  Margaret  Linwood.  She 
took  the  darlings  as  a  Heaven-sent  balm 
to  a  heart  that  had  been  wounded  almost 
unto  death,  and  repaid  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  they  brought  her  by  devoted 
love  and  Christian  care  and  training. 

As  mysteriously  as  they  were  reduced 
her  circumstances  began  to  revive  and 
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improve  again.  She  no  longer  taught 
except  at  home,  and  her  lessons  were 
those  of  love  to  her  sister's  babes. 

Jane  and  she  were  very  comfortable, 
and  as  the  children  grew  and  became  less 
in  need  of  constant  care,  she  revived  her 
favorite  idea  of  mission  work,  and  pro- 
posed to  open  a  small  sewing-school  for 
the  female  mill-hands  of  the  adjacent 
town,  to  which  mechanical  teaching  she 
could  unite  some  religious  instruction. 
As  she  turned  this  project  in  her  mind, 
and  sought  a  suitable  place  for  her  pur- 
pose, an  unexpected  aid  came  into 
Charlestown  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  returned  home  as  a  wid- 
ower and  an  invalid. 

Not  able  to  undertake  the  immediate 
care  of  a  congregation,  he  had,  after 
eight  years'  absence,  come  back  to  his 
old  place  to  supply  the  vacant  pulpit  of 
his  travelling  successor. 

Margaret  met  him  quietly,  although 
she  had  only  one  moment  to  prepare  for 
his  coming. 

Jane  had  just  come  in  and  announced 
him,  and  the  moment  after  he  was  in  the 
room.  She  made  no  effort  to  conceal  a 
deep  and  earnest  feeling,  but  his  struggle 
for  calmness  and  self-control  was  a  pitia- 
ble failure. 

The  pretty  children  were  a  refuge, 
and  she  talked  of  them  and  her  dear 
dead  sister,  and  even  found  strength  to 
say  sadly, 

"  I  deeply  grieve  to  hear  of  your  sor- 
row. Ood  has  comforted  me,  and  I  pray 
he  may  remember  you  as  tenderly.** 

There  I  left  them,  and  going  home- 
ward, I  thought  what  a  beautiful  face 
hers  had  become,  though  it  was  prema- 
turely pale  and  grave.  I  recalled  her 
enthusiasm  as  a  young  worker,  the  joy 
she  had  felt  in  her  life-duty,  as  the 
mission  school  had  appeared  to  her,  the 
first  check  her  ardor  had  met  in  her 
mother's  illness,  and  all  the  deep  heart 
struggles  that  had  followed ;  and  I  mar- 
velled a  little  if,  after  so  long  an  inter- 


val, she  would  take  up  her  early  dream 
of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  with  the  same 
glow  and  earnestness  that  had  distin- 
guished her  girlish  work. 

My  wonder  was  soon  at  rest. 

The  next  day,  when  I  was  resting 
after  my  school  duties,  Marenuret  Lin- 
wood  roftled  in  upon  me  likeTrenewed 
creature,  with  the  old  brightness,  the  old 
sweetness,  and  the  old  light  in  her  eye& 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  such  a  silly  thing, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  hear 
it  from  any  one  else,"  she  said.  "What 
do  you  think? — after  all  my  longings  and 
yearnings,  aft^r  my  dear  brother's  success 
in  the  West  has  made  us  all  so  comfort- 
able, and  given  me  the  power  to  be  of 
use  once  more, — aft«r  ail  this,  I  am 
going  to  give  up  my  plan  of  mission 
work — ^and  marry  Mr.  Lawrence." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  scold  you,  Mar- 
garet, and  accuse  you  of  fickleness  and 
aUsortB  of  folly?" 

"  Yes,  please,"  she  said,  penitently. 

"  Well,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
I  answered.  "You  have  done  mission 
work  all  your  life,  and  will  do  it  as  long 
as  you  live.  Don't  I  know  you?  If 
Mr.  Lawrence  had  not  looked  bilious  and 
worn  out  aft«r  his  long  fever,  you  would 
have  hesitated  about  marrying  him,  and 
perhaps  finally  decided  that  it  would  be 
too  much  like  happiness  to  try." 

She  blushed  and  laughed,  but  did  not 
deny  it;  so  I  went  on. 

"  You  hope  to  sacrifice  yourself  nursing 
him ;  but  mark  my  words,  the  man  will 
get  well,  for  you  are  bound  to  be  always 
disappointed  in  your  selection  of  mission 
work." 

And  so  he  did  get  well;  and  yet  Mar- 
garet Lawrence — as  I  must  call  her  now 
— never  could  be  idle.  She  is  the  good 
angel  of  sick  rooms,  the  friend  of  the 
afflicted,  and  the  b^t  and  dearest  wife 
that  ever  a  thankfril  minister  was  blessed 
with,  as  I  have  oft«n  heard  from  her 
own  husband's  lips ;  and  surely  he  ought 
to  know. 
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LUMEN   NATURE 

BT  ELIZABETH  SILL. 


THE  path  is  tangled,  dark  and  wild, 
The  wide  moor  stretches  black  before, 
With  eager  feet  a  wandering  child 

Seeks  through  the  night  his  father's  door; 
But,  scattered  wide  the  waymarks  space, 
His  wildered  steps  the  way  retrace, 
And  circle  still  the  self-same  place. 

High  poised  in  heaven  the  pole-star  gleams, 
Sole  guide  and  sure  through  maze  and  gloom, 

It  beckons  him  with  steady  beams. 
To  follow  and  be  guided  home; 

Alas  I  the  meteor's  flickering  play. 

O'er  deep  morass  a  deadly  ray, 

Has  lured  him  from  that  star  away. 

From  distant  seas  through  night  and  storm, 

A  homebound  ship  rides  o'er  the  foam ; 
Half  seen  through  mists  an  outlined  form 

Tells  the  glad  crew  of  land  and  home. 
But,  hark  I  the  breakers'  sullen  roar, 
— ^Billows  and  rocks  in  angry  war, — 
Dares  them  to  venture  near  the  shore. 

See  from  yon  tower  what  warning  light 
Flings  its  wide  radiance  o'er  the  sea; 

Will  not  the  master  hail  the  sight 
That  saves  him  from  the  dangerous  lee? 

No  I  at  the  prow  behold  him  stand, 

A  faint  lamp  glimmers  in  his  hand. 

And  the  doomed  ship  draws  near  the  land. 

The  breakers  thunder  loud  ahead ; 

The  hissing  foam-wreaths  shine  beneath ; 
He  recks  not,  but  by  demons  led. 

Steers  his  mad  course  to  certain  death ; 
The  lamp  but  shows  his  opening  tomb. 
Its  rays  a  slender  space  illume, 
Before,  beyond,  a  deeper  gloom. 

Ye  who  through  all  creation's  range. 
Its  Architect's  great  footsteps  trace, 

Wrench  from  the  rock  its  secrets  strange, 
Or  rove  through  heaven's  star-fretted  space, 

A  clearer,  surer  light  you  crave 

Than  Nature's  feeble  lamp  e'er  gave; 

The  star — ^the  lighthouse — shines  to  save. 
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ST.  IGNATIUS,  THE  MARTYR  WITNESS. 


BY  W.  P.  W. 


BATTLES,  sieges  and  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  afford  many  instances  of 
heroic  acts,  but  the  early  propagation  of 
Christianity  called  forth  qualities  of  he- 
roism such  as  these  fail  to  exhibit.  The 
wild  excitement  of  a  battle,  the  impend- 
ing perils  of  shipwreck,  or  the  desperar 
tion  of  a  siege,  will  often  produce  acts  of 
commendable  self-sacrifice;  yet  calmly 
to  meet  death  for  one's  faith ;  to  delib- 
erately choose  the  torture  imposed,  is  the 
highest  example  of  heroism  of  which 
man  is  capable. 

To  become  a  Christian  in  the  times  of 
Ignatius  demanded  a  resolution  and  a 
devotion  which  in  our  day  of  religious 
liberty  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate.  We 
read  with  profound  astonishment  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  new  faith  was 
propagated  under  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  but  our  astonishment  will  be 
increased  when  we  reflect  that  its  progress 
was  made  against  the  combined  prejudice 
and  diabolical  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  derision  as  well  as  the  malignity  of 
the  refined  and  proud  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. For  ages  the  resplendent  genius 
of  the  Greeks  had  been  employed  in 
erecting  and  embellishing  temples,  altars, 
monuments,  and  statues  to  their  gods. 
Rome,  then  in  her  glory,  had  adopted 
the  Grecian  Mythology,  and  had  copied 
Grecian  art,  architecture,  and  temple 
adornment.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  beautiful  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  blending  as  it  did  the  divine  with 
the  human,  and  so  well  suited  to  the 
cravings  of  the  human  heart,  should  have 
obtained  a  foothold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people.  There  was  also  the  vene- 
rable Mosaic  system,  with  all  its  tra- 
ditionary grandeur;  a  system  in  part 
sanctioned  by  the  Master  and  the  Apos- 
tles, and  which  had  drawn  within  its 
fold  many  from  other  nations,  insomuch 


that  synagogues  were  found  established 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  These 
two  systems  absorbed  all  the  wealth,  ge- 
nius, and  religious  influence  which  every- 
where sway  the  minds  of  men. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  overshadowing 
influence  of  the  Roman  power,  which 
reaching  to  every  part,  demanded  strict 
obedience  to  the  Roman  government. 
It  was  in  the  face  of  these  powerful  in- 
fluences, against  the  settled  and  estab- 
lished order  of  belief  and  worship,  that 
the  Christian  faith  was  first  promulgated. 
Its  Founder  had  not  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world  by  acts  of  valor,  nor 
did  He  promise  present  preferment  or 
worldly  grandeur,  such  as  a  Csesar  could 
offer.  On  the  contrary,  the  name  of 
Christ  was  but  little  heard  of  beyond  the 
limits  of  Judea.  And  if  it  at  all  had 
reached  the  Councils  at  Rome,  it  was  but 
as  that  of  a  disturber  at  Jerusalem,  whom 
their  faithful  governor  had  disposed  of 
in  some  orderly  manner;  and  no  farther 
thought  was  given  to  him,  and  none 
whatever  to  the  subject  of  his  great  mis- 
sion upon  earth.  Even  when  that  blessed 
name  was  known,  it  was  as  the  despised 
Nazarene. 

To  cope  with  influences  so  potent,  de- 
manded qualities  more  than  human.  St. 
Paul,  though  armed  with  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  scholar,  and  the  foren- 
sic power  of  the  orator,  would  have  made 
no  progress  except  for  that  Divine  afiia- 
tus,  which,  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
fire,  followed  him,  and  made  him  invin- 
cible. 

Rome,  always  lenient  toward  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  her  distant  colonies,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  teachings  of  the 
new  faith,  until  it  assumed  proportions 
which  threatened  the  disturbance,  and 
perhaps  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
worship. 
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At  length,  seeing  this  danger  threaten- 
ing, she  strack  down  St.  Paul  as  its  most 
prominent  advocate.  Her  long  arm  also 
reached  out  and  quietly  removed  all  the 
other  apostles,  except  St.  John,  who, 
fleeing  to  the  wilds  of  Patmos,  was  spared 
to  the  church  for  many  years.  This  apostle 
wisely  prepared  others  to  take  the  place  of 
the  apostles  who  had  fallen,  and  among 
the  numher  taught  hy  him  were  Polycarp, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and 
Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Syria, 
which  position  Ignatius  held  for  more  than 
forty  years — ^from  A.D.  69  to  A.D.  116 — 
when  he  was  summoned  hefore  Traj  an,  then 
at  Antioch,  and  condemned  to  be  thrown 
to  the  beasts  at  Rome.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  for  Ignatius  to  have 
evaded  the  summons  of  Trajan,  and  he 
was  urged  by  his  devoted  church  to  do 
so ;  but  the  persecution  having  then  just 
commenced,  he  deemed  it  necessary  that 
he  should  set  an  example  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  show  his  followers  how  a 
Christian  should  die  for  his  faith. 

On  the  way  to  Home  his  custodians 
permitted  him  to  stop  at  Smyrna,  and  see 
his  old  friend  and  brother  Bishop,  Poly- 
carp. How  touching  must  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  embracing  of  these  two 
faithful  men  I  What  high  and  holy  coun- 
sels did  they  hold  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  church.  The  one  bound  in  chains, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  sacrifice — ^the  other 
to  follow,  not  long  after,  the  same  road  to 
martyrdom.  Angels  must  have  witnessed 
it  with  admiration.  Herp  it  was  that 
Ignatius  wrote  his  thirteen  Epistles, 
seven  of  which,  fully  authenticated,  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  should  be  more 
generally  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  In 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  he  sent 
forward  by  a  messenger,  we  read  with 
what  joy  he  welcomed  his  condemnation 
and  approaching  death,  and  how  earnestly 
he  urges  them  not  to  pray  for  his  release. 


"  I  write,"  he  says,  "  to  the  churches, 
and  signify  to  them  all  that  I  am  willing 
to  die  for  God.  I  beseech  that  you  be  not 
unseasonable  in  your  good  will  toward 
me.  Suffer  me  to  be  food  to  the  wild 
beasts,  by  whom  I  shall  attain  unto  God. 
Rather  encourage  the  beasts  that  they 
,may  become  my  sepulchre.  Pray,  there- 
fore, to  Christ  for  me,  that  by  these  in- 
stmments  I  may  be  made  the  sacrifice  of 
God."  And  through  the  whole  Epistle 
he  manifests  his  unalterable  desire  for 
the  death  appointed,  as  he  plainly  saw 
that  this  example  was  needful  to  reassure 
the  timid  and  doubtful  against  the  terri- 
ble and  bloody  ordeal  through  which 
those  of  the  Christian  faith  were  to  pass. 
Subsequent  history  abundantly  testifies 
how  firmly  his  Christian  brethren,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  maintained  their 
faith.  Indeed,  they  were  even  too  willing 
to  seek  for  martyrdom,  in  order  to  testify 
their  devotion. 

Arriving  at  Rome,  his  custodians  gave 
this  faithfril  witness  no  time  for  com- 
munion with  his  friends  in  that  city,  but 
hurried  him  to  the  amphitheatre,  where 
the  impatient  multitude  clamored  to  wit- 
ness his  sacrifice.  The  bloody  work  was 
speedily  accomplished,  and  though  against 
his  expressed  wish,  his  sorrowing  friends 
reverently  gathered  up  such  of  his  bones 
as  were  lefl  by  the  tigers,  and  bore  them 
back  to  Antioch,  where  they  were  pre- 
served for  centuries  as  precious  relics  of 
the  holy  martyr. 

By  such  examples,  and  through  such 
bloody  sacrifices,  did  the  Christian  church 
grow  to  become  a  power  in  the  world. 
Borne  onward  through  blood  and  fire, 
and  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
many  faithfril  witnesses,  the  altar  of  the 
church  has  been  handed  down  to  us  a 
priceless  gem,  to  be  valued  the  more  as  we 
better  understand  the  great  sacrifices 
made  for  its  purity  and  its  preservation. 


Though  some  say  they  do  not  like 
poetry,  they  can  and  ought  to  overcome 
their  antipathy  to  it.     There  is  nothing 

true  poetry  that  is  not  calculated  to 


please.  It  has  for  its  subject-matter  the 
best  things  in  life  and  nature,  set  forth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  the  mind  and 
heart  through  the  imagination. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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"X  X  THERE  are  oup  lessons  in  Eng- 
V  V        lish    Literatare   to    begin, 
Aunt  Fanny?" 

**  With  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  of  course,  who 
is  styled  the  Father  of  English  poetry,  and 
lived  and  wrote  more  than  five  hundred 
years  ago.  If  you  look  in  this  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,  you  will  find  i  picture  that 
represents  him,  with  rather  a  pleasant, 
thoughtful  countenance,  and  the  mouth, 
by  far  the  most  ezpreseive  feature  of  the 
whole  face,  noticeable  for  its  beauty  of 
outline.  We  can  see  from  this  that  when 
a  young  man  he  must  have  been  quite 
handsome.  And  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Dan,  or  Don  Chaucer,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called,  was  as  elegant  and 
graceful  in  manners,  as  he  was  accom* 
plished  in  the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 
I  always  love  to  think  of  him  as  such, 
though  we  are  informed  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  grew  quite  corpulant; 
owing,  it  may  have  been,  by  a  too  liberal 
indulgence  in  the  pitcher  of  good  wine, 
which  was  daily  sent  to  him  from  the  cel- 
lar of  the  king,  as  a  particular  token  of 
royal  patronage  and  favor." 

'*  Do  you  suppose  this  cut  really  gives  us 
an  idea  of  his  personal  appearance?" 

''We  may  rely  somewhat  upon  its  ac^ 
curacy,  for  in  those  early  days  authors 
very  frequently  left  a  pen  portrait  of  them- 
selves, inscribed  upon  what  they  regarded 
as  their  most  valuable  manuscript;  and. 
from  these  rude  drawings  more  artistic 
engravings  are  made.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  but  this  drapery  of  Chaucer's  is  a 


correct  representation  of  the  rather  fan- 
tastic style  of  dress  worn  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third.  In  that  day  the 
principal  articles  of  a  fine  gentleman's  at- 
tire were  as  follows:  a  pair  of  homed  or 
pointed  shoes,  attached  to  the  knee  by  a 
gold  or  silver  chain,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  wearer;  a  bright-red  stock- 
ing upon  one  leg,  and  one  of  yellow,  or 
some  other  gay  color,  on  the  other;  the 
short  knee-breeches,  and  a  coat  with  long 
flowing  sleeves;  one-half  of  the  garment 
white,  perhaps,  and  the  remainder  blue  or 
black,  topped  off  with  a  silken  hood  but- 
toned under  the  chin,  and  elaborately  em- 
broidered with  grotesque  figures  of  ani- 
mals. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  become  acquainted 
with  Chaucer  as  a  writer.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Gower  and  a  host  of  other 
rhymers,  but  with  the  exception  of  Wick- 
liffe,  who  is  called  the  'Morning  Star  of 
the  Reformation,'  and  was  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  English,  Chaucer's 
name  alone  shines  as  a  luminary  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  Courts  of  one  of 
England's  greatest,  and  one  of  her  Weakest 
sovereigns,  Edward  III.,  from  1327  to 
1377,— just  half  a  century,  an  easy  and  an 
important  date  to  remember — and  that 
of  the  unfortunate,  indolent,  dissipated, 
Richard  II." 

"But  would  Chaucer  be  considered 
great.  Aunt  Fanny,  except  for  the  remote 
period  in  which  he  lived?" 

^*He  would  be  great  in  any  period. 
'The  Canterbury  Tales,'  composed,  it  is 
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said,  after  the  old  bard  had  reached  his 
sixtieth  year,  are  the  firm  foundation 
upon  what  Chaucer's  claim  to  immortality 
chiefly  rests.  They  will  never  be  suffered 
to  pass  into  oblivion  by  the  literary  world. 
Though  the  diction  in  which  they  were 
written  can  hardly  be  understood  now 
without  considerable  study,  and  the  obso- 
lete spelling,  renders  many  of  the  words  at 
first  almost  unintelligible,  yet  when  these 
two  minor  difficulties  are  once  mastered, 
we  are  charmed  with  the  fresh  sweet  fra- 
grance of  Chaucer's  verse,  still  wafted  to 
us  over  five  long  centuries.  He  was  a 
great  traveller  on  the  continent,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  Petrarch  in  Italy, 
and  perhaps  Boccaccio;  and  in  the  en- 
grafting of  ideas,  borrowed  from  ancient 
literature,  into  his  own  English  stock,  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of 
a  master.  Of  his  early  personal  history, 
we  are  enabled  to  gather  but  a  few  meagre 
facts,  and  even  some  of  these  continue  to 
be  matters  of  dispute.  Authorities  gen- 
erally agree  that  he  was  bom  in  London 
about  1328,  and  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge claim  the  honor  of  his  education. 
Oxford's  claim  is  probably  the  better 
founded,  though  in  his  Court  of  Love 
Chaucer  speaks  of  himself  as  Philogenetj 
of  Cambridge,  Clerk. 

"  The  latter  part  of  Chaucer's  happy  and 
useful  life  was  spent  principally  at  Wood- 
stock, his  favorite  residence ;  but  his  death 
took  place  in  the  great  city  of  London,  in 
1400.  He  was  the  first  poet  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey^  and  his  tomb  will 
ever  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  hon. 
ored,  among  all  in  that  vast  resting  place 
of  illustrious  dead." 

"But  the  *  Canterbury  Tales/  Aunt 
F^nny,  tell  me  about  them." 

"I  will  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  give  us  a  better  history  of  the  state 
of  society  in  Edward  the  Third's  time, 
than  can  be  got  from  any  other  source. 
Nearly  every  variety  of  human  character 
is  there  delineated.  Some  were  his  own 
invention,  but  the  most  were  drawn  from 
real  life.    The  highest  and  lowest  ranks 


were  necessarily  excluded,  as  they  could 
not  well  be  brought  together,  to  form  one 
company.  But  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  real  per- 
sonages, the  men  and  women  of  five  hundred 
years  ago  are  still  living,  moving,  acting, 
and  talking  to  us.  Each  character,  as  far 
as  given,  is  separate  and  distinct,  and 
painted  with  the  humors,  follies,  and  senti- 
ments that  most  naturally  belong  to  it. 
The  thread  upon  which  these  inimitable 
stories  are  strung,  can  be  briefly  stated. 

**  Thirty  pilgrims,  or  thirty-one,  if  we 
count  the  story-teller  himself,  happen  to 
meet  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  on  their  way  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Thomas  &  Becket.  The 
jolly  landlord,  Harry  Bailey,  from  having 
ofben  before  travelled  the  road,  offers  to 
accompany  them  as  guide.  And  in  order 
to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  journey, 
he  proposes  that  they  each  tell  two  stories 
on  the  way,  going  and  coming,  and  the 
one  who  proves  himself  the  most  entertain- 
ing is  to  have  supper  upon  their  return,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest. 

"  The  host's  proposition  being  approved 
of,  in  the  morning  the  company  set  out. 
We  can  imagine,  that  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  rode  the  gallant  knight,  be- 
decked in  all  the  trappings' of  chivalric 
magnificence,  followed  by  the  mendicant 
friar,  wanton  and  merry ;  and  we  can  see 
the  sturdy  bailiff,  having  an  eye  on  the 
miller,  drunken  with  ale.  Then  came  the 
merchant,  the  ploughman,  the  carpenter, 
the  weaver,  the  dyer,  the  pious  parson,  '  a 
simple  man  of  God,'  the  gay  rollicking 
sailor,  the  fussy  lawyer,  who  always 
*  seemed^  busier  than  he  was.  There  was 
the  wife  of  Bath  also,  and  we  are  told  too  of 
a  gentle  Pardoner,  fresh  from  Rome,  and  a 
vender  of  the  Pope's  indulgences,  who  had 
among  his  goodly  supply  of  sacred  relics, 
the  veritable  veil  that  had  once  graced  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  stately  nun,  or  ^  Pretty  Prio- 
ress.' Her  appearance,  manners,  and 
moral  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  and  hu- 
morously described.  In  renouncing  the 
world  and  its  vanities,  her  feminine  love 
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for  ornament  had  not  been  wholly  extin- 
guished, for  we  are  told 

*0f  axnali  corall  about  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes  gaaded  all  with  grena. 
And  thereon  hung  a  broche  of  gold  Ail  shene, 
On  whiche  was  first  y-vritten  a  crowned  A, 
And  alter,  Amor  xifit^  omnia^ 

''But  the  company  never  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination,  else  we  should  have 
had,  on  the  journey  there  and  back,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  stories,  but  only 
twenty-five  are  given  to  us,  beside  the  Pro- 
logue. And  of  this  number,  the  '  Clerk^s 
Tale,'  or  the  '  Story  of  Patient  Griselda/ 
is  regarded  as  the  best.  Some  day  I  must 
read  you  that  exquisite,  touching  narrative 
of  wifely  devotion,  patience  and  obedience, 


as  it  has  been  beautifully  modernized  by 
Leigh  Hunt.  And  now,  as  you  seem  to  be 
interested  in  this  cursory  sketch  of  Chau- 
cer, our  next  lesson  might  begin  with  the 
next  great  name  in  English  Literature, 
Edmond  Spenser. 

''  Yet  one  thought  more.  Our  hero  was 
a  great  traveller  in  his  day;  and  three 
hundred  years  after  he  was  dead,  the  poet 
Milton,  when  he  visited  Italy,  remembered 
that  Chaucer  had  been  on  the  same  soil. 
And  Wordsworth  writes  of 

'That  noble  Chaucer,  in  those  former  times. 
Who  first  enriched  our  English  with  his  rhymes ; 
And  was  the  first  of  ours  that  e?er  broke 
Into  the  muses*  treasures,  and  first  spoke 
In  mighty  numbers,  delylng  in  the  mine 
Of  perfect  knowledge.*  ** 
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v.— FLODDBN.    SEPT.  9,  1618. 


AGAIN  we  come  to  a  breaking-out  of 
the  oft-repeated  struggle  between 
England  and  Scotland,  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  latter  country.  The  reigning 
monarch  of  England  was  Henry  VIII., 
burly,  bluff,  courageous,  fickle,  time-serv- 
ing King  Hal.  Scotland's  throne  was 
occupied  by  the  Fourth  James,  married  to 
Henry's  sister,  Margaret — a  superstitious, 
chivalrous,  kind-hearted  man,  wearing  be- 
neath his  royal  robes  an  iron  girdle,  in 
hopes  of  thereby  atoning  for  the  crime  of 
having  been  a  party  to  the  assassination  of 
his  father;  and  adding  an  ounce  or  two 
to  it  as  each  year  rolled  on  its  course,  that 
the  penance  might  increase  rather  than 
diminish  as  he  grew  older.  He  might 
have  been  a  much  greater  king  than  he 
was,  had  he  not  been  so  easily  held  in  bon- 
dage by  woman's  smiles,  which  tempted 
him  to  neglect  stem  duties,  and  more  than 
once  made  Scotland  rue  its  king's  frivolity. 
His  name  will  ever  be  handed  down  to 


posterity  linked  with  the  bitterly  sad  tale 
of  the  defeat  at  Flodden,  on  whose  field 
his  body  lay  lifeless  when  the  battle  closed ; 
and  through  his  reckless  wilfulness  carried 
the  nation  into  the  conflict  through  which 
he  was  unable  to* lead  them  to  victory. 
The  tragical  close  of  his  career  has  par^ 
tially  covered  his  weakness  with  a  mantle 
of  charity  and  pity,  and  invested  his  name 
with  a  glamour  of  heroism. 

Henry  YII.  of  England  had  flattered 
himself  that  by  effecting  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  King  of  Scotland, 
he  had  paved  the  way  for  perpetual  peace 
between  the  countries ;  but  while  the  wis- 
dom of  his  policy  manifested  itself  many 
years  after  his  death,  it  did  not  prevent  a 
serious  rupture  between  Henry  YIII.  and 
James,  who  were  both  too  high-tempered 
and  quarrelsome  to  be  long  on  intimate 
terms.  They  quarrelled  respecting  France, 
they  quarrelled  respecting  commerce;  they 
committed  depredations  on  each  other's 
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navy — while  border  warfare  was  absolutely 
incessant.     France,    meanwhile,  courted 
Scotland  with  every  possible  wile;    the 
very  Queen  of  that  country  stooping  so 
low  as  to  bribe  James  with  gifts  and  pro- 
testations of  devotion.    Henry,  on  his  side, 
determined  to  invade  France,  and  entered 
the  country  in   June,   1513,  whereupon 
James  sent  a  herald,  demanding  that  he 
should  refrain  from  attacking  hU  ally,  to 
which  message  Henry  answered  in  terms 
of  the  utmost  contempt,  refusing  to  alter 
his  plans  in  the  least,  and  adding  a  taunt 
to  the  effect  that  the  King  of  Scotland  was 
not  of  sulBcient  importance  to  determine 
a  quarrel  between  England  and  France. 
It  had  not  needed  this  insult,  however,  to 
fan  the  spark  of  wrath  into  a  flame,  for 
before  the  herald  reached  Scotland,  James 
had  opened  hostilities,  and  paid  his  life- 
blood  as  their  price.    After  various  border 
skirmishes,  he  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  invade  England.    His  Parliament 
frowned  upon  the  project,  feeling  assured 
that  times  of  peace  were  times  of  prosper- 
ity ;  but  James  was  personally  so  popular 
that  he  extorted  iVom  them  a  reluctant 
consent,  and  issued  his  summons  "  through 
all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  both  east  and 
west,  south  and  north,  as  well  in  the  Isles 
as  in  the  firm  land,  to  all  manner  of  men 
betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen  years,  that  they 
should  be  ready  within  twenty  days,  to 
pass  with  him,  with  forty  days'  victual, 
and  to  meet  at  the  Burrow-muir  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  there  to  pass  forward  where  he 
pleased."  Even  after  this,  various  attempts 
were  made  to  work  upon  his  superstitious 
nature,  and  dissuade  him  from  entering 
upon  the  war.    One  of  these  was  an  ap- 
parition, which  it  would  be  presumption 
to  describe,  except  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
own  words,  taken  from  Marmion: 


u 


When  last  this  ruthftil  month  (June)  was  come, 
And  in  Linlithgow^s  holy  dome 
The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying. 

«  •  •  >»  •  • 

•  •«>#«• 

Btepped  flrom  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight, 
In  azare  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hang  at  length  his  yellow  hair. 


*       *      *      When  I  saw  his  placid  graee, 
His  simple  mfO^^^y  of  face, 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

Bo  stately  gliding  on,— 
Seemed  to  me  ne*er  did  limner  paint 
Bo  Jast  an  image  of  the  saint, 
Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  her  fftiat,— 

The  loved  apostle  John. 
He  stepped  before  the  Monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rastic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made, 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bowed  nor  bent. 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant, 

And  words  like  these  he  said 
In  a  low  voice,— but  never  tone 
80  thrilled  through  vein,  and  nerve  and  bone;— 
Thy  Mother  sent  me  fVom  aftir, 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war,— 

Woe  waits  on  thine  array. 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witehing  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware: 

Ood  keep  thee  as  he  may." 

Yet  neither  this,  nor  a  proclamation 
heard  at  midnight  in  Edinburgh,  summon- 
ing the  king  and  many  of  his  principal 
nobles  to  appear  before  Pluto's  tribunal 
within  forty  days,  nor  the  entreaties  of 
the  queen,  were  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
relinquish  the  expedition ;  and  a  vast  army 
soon  was  collected  over  the  border,  in 
England,  near  Castle  Twisell.  This  army 
secured  some  of  the  northern  fortresses, 
possessed  itself  of  much  booty,  and  might 
have  gained  immense  advantages  over  the 
English,  had  not  James  wasted  so  much 
time  with  a  beautiful  woman,  Lady  Heron 
by  name,  that  he  gave  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
opportunity  to  assemble  an  opposing  force 
of  twenty-six  thousand  men,  and  also 
wearied  his  own  men  so  that  many  re- 
turned to  their  homes ;  some  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  camp,  and 
others  to  secure  the  booty  already  seized. 

Surrey,  believing  himself  strong  enough 
to  meet  with  success  in  the  encounter,  tried 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  an  endeavor 
which  James  would  have  met  with  a 
favorable  reply,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
nobles,  who  still  held  back  from  the  con- 
flict. The  best  and  bravest  among  them 
declared  themselves  for  peace,  so  persist- 
ently that  James  lost  all  patience  vnth 
them,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
act  against  their  advice.    '  ^  I  will  fight  with 
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the  English/'  he  said,  ''though  yoa  had 
all  sworn  the  contrary.  Ye  may  shame 
yourselves  hy  flight,  but  you  shall  not 
shame  me;  and  as  for  Lord  Patrick  Lind- 
say, who  has  got  the  first  vote,  I  tow,  that 
when  I  return  to  Scotland,  I  will  cause 
him  to  be  hanged  over  his  own  gate."  To 
the  aged  Earl  olT  Angus  he  said:  *' Angus, 
if  you  are  afraid,  you  may  go  home.'^  The 
long-tried  veteran  could  not  brook  such  a 
stigma  as  this,  and  immediately  departed — 
leaving  in  the  camp  two  sons,  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  with  two  hundred  more  of  the 
lineage  of  Douglas. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was 
within  five  miles  of  the  Scottish  camp  at 
Flodden ;  and  he  sent  a  challenge  to  James 
to  descend  from  his  elevated  position,  and 
give  him  battle  in  the  plain  below,  ^ut 
James  appreciating  the  advantage  of  Sur- 
rey's location,  entirely  ignored  the  mes- 
senger and  the  message.  Surrev,  there- 
fore, executed  a  flank  movement  with 
considerable  dexterity,  contriving  to  creep 
around  Flodden  hill,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  Scotch  artillery,  till  he  had 
placed  himself  between  his  enemy  and 
their  native  land.  The  King  might  have 
descended  upon  them  during  this  march 
with  every  prospect  of  success — but  he 
allowed  the  golden  opportunity  to  slip, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Scott's  patriot- 
ism burst  forth  into  this  lament,  in  de- 
scribing the  event: 

**0,  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  might, 
Or  well-skilled  Bruce  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry— 'Saint  Andrew  and  ourrightl' 
Another  sight  had  'seen  that  mom, 
From  Fate*8  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bourne  T* 

It  was  impossible  to  postpone  the  en- 
gagement now.  Far  and  near  stretched 
the  brave  Englishmen,  who  had  held  their 
cross-bows  high  above  their  heads  as  they 
crossed  the  stream,  lest  the  water  should 
relax  their  strings.  Far  and  near  in 
another  direction  lay  the  Scottish  tents, 
beneath  whose  canvas  beat  stout  hearts 
and  brave.  The  King  gave  orders  that 
the  tents  should  be  burned,  and  the  smoke 
poured  down  the  hillside  between  the  two 
20 


armies,  completely  concealing  them  from 
each  other.  Under  cover  of  this  veil  they 
drew  nearer  together,  and  the  moment  ar- 
rived for  opening  the  battle.  Each  host  had 
resolved  itself  into  four  divisions,  with  a 
reserve  corps.  The  first  engagement  was 
conducted  by  the  Scots,  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ley and  Lord  Home  succeeding  in  over- 
powering the  right  wing  of  the  English 
for  a  littie  while,  although  they  were  soon 
relieved.  This  partial  success  was  the 
only  one  granted  to  the  Scotch.  One  by 
one  their  divisions  were  routed,  till  every- 
thing depended  upon  the  last  one,  the 
division  commanded  by  James  himself, 
and  composed  of  his  choicest  nobles  and 
gentry,  upon  whose  superior  armor  the 
English  arrows  made  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion. They  were  all  on  foot,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  circle,  made  such  a  val- 
iant resista[nce,  that  even  with  their  bills 
the  English  found  it  impossible  to  force 
them  to  retire.  The  slaughter  was  terrible, 
and  here  it  was  that  James  fell.  Night 
came  on,  and  the  day  was  yet  undecided. 
But  during  the  night  the  littie  remnant  of 
the  Scots  withdrew  from  the  field,  on  which 
they  had  left  King,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Peers 
and  gentlemen  of  all  degrees.  Even  the 
victors  lost  five  thousand  men;  the  con- 
quered twice  the  number.  Scarcely  a 
family  of  any  note  in  Scottish  history  but 
speaks  with  a  sorrowful  exultation  of  the 
noble  ancestor  who  fell  at  Flodden.  Long 
did  the  Scots  cherish  the  hope  that  their 
sovereign  had  in  some  way  contrived  to 
escape,  and  that  he  would,  at  some  future 
time,  reappear  among  them.  Some  whis- 
pered that  he  was  gone  on  a  pilgrimage, 
others  that  he  had  been  mysteriously  con- 
veyed from  the  field  by  horsemen.  The 
body  said  to  be  his,  bore  no  iron  girdle 
upon  it,  and  many  believed  it  to  be  only 
that  of  some  attendant  dressed  in  armor 
like  the  king*8.  Of  course,  all  these  were 
idle  tales.  The  body  was  but  too  well 
identified  by  several  witnesses;  and  as  the 
Pope  had  exeommunicated  poor  James, 
the  rites  of  Christian  burial  were  denied 
it;   and  having  been  embalmed,  it  was 
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preserved  in  a  monastery  till  after  the 
Reformation,  when  it  at  last  was  granted 
a  restinor-place. 

The  English  did  not  reap  any  yery  per^ 
manent  benefit  from  their  victory,  for 
Henry  allowed  his  sister  Margaret  to  act  as 
Regent  for  her  young  son,  and  it  was  only 
in  his  son's  reign  that  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  was  finally  secured.  But  Soot- 
land  bled  for  many  a  day.  Her  fairest 
flowers  faded  upon  that  field,  and 


"Tweed's  echoes  be*rd  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered  through  her  curreDts  dash 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  FIodden*s  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  the  nnivenial  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong: 
Still  flrom  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden*s  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  8cotland*s  spear. 
And  broken  was  her  shield  r* 
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MA  NT  things  contribute  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  lady,  which  we  shall  not 
mention.  There  is  a  Tery  important  list, 
from  the  moral  law  down  to  the  dress- 
maker ,^-or  up,  as  some  would  have  it, — 
but  we  must  skip  them. 

The  cultivation  of  polite  manners  will 
go  far  towards  the  making  of  a  lady.  And 
in  the  outset,  let  us  answer  one  or  two 
objections  which  some  make  to  this  culti- 
vation. 

Social  law,  it  is  said,  is  often  capricious 
and  trivial.  We  answer,  that  the  tendency 
of  society,  as  the  years  pass,  is  to  greater 
simplicity,  and  social  law  is  freeing  itself 
more  and  more  from  unmeaning  ceremo- 
nies. There  are  ultraists  in  every  field  of 
study  and  endeavor.  If  Good  Breeding 
has  its  foppery,  it  is  equally  true  that 
Learning  has  its  pedantry.  Morals  its 
prudes  and  fanatics,  and  Taste  its  fantas- 
tics. 

Another  objects  to  what  he  calls  mani- 
festation. "  I  do  not  like  a  young  lady  to 
seem  to  be  what  she  is  not,  to  put  on  an 
assumed  character.'*  But  surely  the  art 
of  pleasing  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
art  of  seeming.  Manifestation  may  indeed 
be  carried  too  far.    All  depends  upon  the 

art — the  purpose.    We  are  all  capable  of 

rovement  in  benevolence,  and  in  mak-  • 


ing  the  effort,  if  we  cannot  at  first  get  the 
heart  to  go  with  the  outer  man,  we  need 
not  on  that  account  keep  back  the  outer 
man,  but  rather  let  the  inner  be  shamed 
into  a  better  way  by  the  outer.  In  truth, 
manifestation  will  in  the  end  promote  real 
benevolence,  if  hypocrisy  be  shunned,  and 
a  desire  be  felt  to  overcome  defects.  Po- 
liteness is  an  inward  spirit  of  kindness, 
kindly  expressed.  Hopelessly  lost  to  be- 
nevolence is  the  man  who  for  kindness' 
sake  will  not  render  even  the  expression, 
because  he  lacks  the  spirit. 

A  young  lady  says  in  our  hearing,  "I 
mean  well ;  I  am  really  kind-hearted ;  yet 
I  confess  I  am  blunt,  and  my  friends  think 
I  am  cold,  because  I  am  not  all  smiles, 
and  thanks,  and  visits ;  but  why  should  I 
undertake  to  be  anything  more  than  I 
am?" 

We  answer,  first:  Others  have  a  right 
to  think  us  unfeeling  if  we  do  not  show 
feeling,  ungrateful  if  we  do  not  show  our- 
selves grateful.  We  must  not  blame  our 
friends  for  so  thinking,  for  they  cannot  see 
the  heart  of  any  one.  Do  you  really  feel 
kind  and  sociable?  Then  show  the  feel- 
ing,— ^it  will  make  others  happier. 

A  young  lady  writes  to  us  as  follows: 

"  Mr,  Editor — I  have  a  good  little  cousin 
who  loves  we  so  well,  and  is  so  loved  in 
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retam,  that  like  all  people  who  like  each 
other  very  mach,  we  quarrel  sometimes. 
Lately  when  she  was  in  a  cross  mood — for 
which  I  was  to  blame,  but  I  didn't  think 
80  then — she  told  me  that  I  had  one  grave 
defect  of  character,  a  want  of  politeness. 
"  Now  in  this  I  cannot  a^ree  vrith  her, 
for  I  never  mean  anything  impolite.  If  I 
know  my  heart,  my  intentions  are  good. 
What  have  you  to  say  in  my  behalf?" 

Our  answer  has  been  in  part  already 
given.  What  should  we  think  of  a  sports- 
man who  is  content  to  fire  his  shots  without 
following  them  to  their  mark,  to  see  if  they 
take  effect?  Your  correctness  of  aim,  like 
his,  is  something,  to  be  sure;  but  you 
ought  not  to  rest  with  that  You  should 
look  to  see  the  effect  of  your  aim  in  what 
you  do  and  say.  To  each  kind  feeling 
there  is  a  fit  expression ;  and  while  excess 
of  manifestation  as  well  as  of  ceremony 
shows  want  of  breeding,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  others  to  show  forth  whatever 
kindness  of  feeling  we  possess. 

''Politeness,''  some  one  remarks,  '*is 
like  an  air-cushion  -,  there  may  be  nothing 
in  it,  but  it  eases  your  jolts  wonderfully." 
£ven  if  the  thing  itself  were  as  empty  as 
this  comparison  would  imply,  it  would  be 
worth  all  the  attention  you  give  to  it.  The 
objects  of  politeness  are  two-fold,  and  they 
constitute  the  reasons  for  its  study  and 
practice, — to  make  ourselves  really  better, 
and  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  social  inter- 
course. When  these  objects  are  weighed, 
it  will  not  be  said  there  is  *'  nothing  in  it." 
We  cannot  too  severely  censure  the  con- 
duct of  those  parents  whose  first  thought 
is  to  teach  their  children  to  assrtme  quali- 
ties which  they  do  not  possess,  and  thus 
encourage  them  in  practices  of  affectation. 
Many  parents  thus  water  and  nourish  in 
the  hearts  of  their  offspring  that  rank 
seedling  of  Satan,  self-love.  "Religion," 
says  Leighton,  '^  doth  not  prescribe,  nor  is 
satisfied  with  such  courtesy  as  goes  no 
deeper  than  words  and  gestures,  which 
sometimes  is  most  contrary  to  that  single- 
ness which  religion  owns  — An  overstudy- 
ing  or  acting  of  that,  is  a  token  of  empti- 
ness, and  is  below  a  solid  mind. — The  thing 


is,  a  radical  sweetness  in  the  temper  of  the 
mind  that  spreads  itself  into  a  man's  words 
and  actions." 

Politeness  is  good  nature  warming  the 
heart,  sunning  the  face,  and  ^enlivening 
the  manner, — beaming  forth  in  the  desire 
to  render  every  one  easy  and  happy.  It 
is  universal  kindness, — kindness  in  little 
things  as  well  a«i  great,  towards  little  as 
well  as  lordly  people.  This  will  make  a 
lady  or  gentleman,  one  who,  with  some 
advantages  of  culture,  may  be  fit  to  stand 
among  the  kings  and  queens  of  society. 

A  pleasant  picture  lingers  in  our  mem- 
ory.   Many  years  ago  a  beautiful  young 
lady  sat  opposite  to  us  at  a  hotel  table  in 
Gincinnafci.    She  wanted  her  glass  filled 
with  water,  and  with  an  easy  and  graceful 
manner,  instead  of  calling  to  the  colored 
waiter,  she  merely  nodded,  though  her 
countenance  spoke.    The  man  noticed  the 
sweet  and  kind  expression  as  she  moder- 
ately lifted  her  glass,  and  he  ran  to  fill  it. 
His  alacrity  showed  that  her  way,  so  win- 
ning and    generous,   and   yet  calm   and 
dignified,  was  the  best.    We  never  again 
saw  the  lady ;  but  taking  a  single  incident 
as  the  index  of  a  career,  we  imagine  her 
commending  herself  to  every  one  as  a  lady 
in  grain,  and  making  her  pathway  through 
the  world  amid  the  plaudits  of  thousands. 
In  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1760,  Lieu- 
tenant Bruluman,  laboring  under  a  sud- 
den attack  of  insanity,  wished  to  die;  and 
that  he  might  be  tried  and  executed  for 
murder,  he  sallied  forth,  gun  in  hand,  to 
shoot  the  first  person  he  met.    The  first 
whom  he  encountered  was  Dr.  Cadwala- 
der,  grandfather  of  the  late  General  Cad- 
walader.    The  doctor  was  a  man  of  courte- 
ous manners,  and  prompted  by  his  sense 
of  politeness,  he  pleasantly  accosted  the 
lieutenant,  whom  he  knew.    The  latter, 
subdued,  as  he  afterwards  said,  by  the 
doctor's  kind  and  bland  manner,  passed 
on,  and  soon  after  fired  upon  and  killed 
another  man,  who  was  at  the  moment  en- 
tering a  tavern  to  play  a  game  of  billiards. 
The  doctor  owed  his  life  to  his  courteous 
manner,  a  great  boon  for  so  small  an  outlay. 
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er,  uid  jou  have  left 
the  tjelda  md  woods  Tor  the  iidewslks  uid 
puKlic  streets,  reMrre  joar  runntDg  Mid 
loud  calling  till  the  neit  leiuOD  of  aum- 
mer  recrentioa.  Do  Jou  chafe  under  this 
restraint,  and  «aj  jou  will  enjoy  libertj, 
wherever  yon  are?  Well,  then,  when  your 
friend  ia  to  arriTe  in  the  cue,  take  half  a 
doien  others  along  with  you  )o  the  etatJon, 
and  white  yott  await  her  arrivill,  talk  and 
laugh  in  loud  tonea,  til)  even  the  atupideat 
amoDg  the  men  and  boys  listen  and  atare. 
M'ben  your  friend  hes  arrived,  let  throe  or 
four  lay  hold  of  her  at  onee,  and  pull  and 
jerk  ber  around.  If  you  cannot  get  hold 
of  her  arm,  pull  her  by  the  clothes.  Eisa 
her  until  »he  ia  out  of  breath.  Form  a 
body  guard  around  ber,  until,  quite  atun- 
oed  with  the  xalotations,  cbatteringa  and 
jerkinjzs,  abe  doea  not  know  where  she  is, 
nor  where  to  go,  and  wiahes  ahe  had  not 
come,  or  wonders  why  she  ever  thought  of 
coming. 

And  then,  if  you  have  a  friend  in  town 
expecting  to  start  upon  a  long  journey 
early  in  the  morning,  to  be  absent  a  long 
while,  put  off  your  iRst  visit  till  just  the 
evening  before.  Of  course  ahe  wishes  re- 
pose at  such  a  time,  and  the  members  of 
the  home  circle  desire  her  company  for 
the  last  few  hours,  and  some  things  will 
require  packing  that  have  come  to  band 
at  the  last  moment ;  but  as  a  dear  friend, 
liow  can  anything  of  the  aort  compare 
with  the  pleasure  of  your  company?  Stay 
till  after  eleven  o'clock;  sit  out  the  good 

r-.i. „A  mnti.01-^  nni  brothera  and  sis- 

never  entered  into  your 
ling  you  can  do  can  be 
yance,  or  be  remembered 
I  a  pleasant  circumatance. 
irectly  to  the  point: 
ta  of  impoliteness  which 
g  lady's  power  to  please, 
uestions  which  are  put  to 
;ing;  not  looking  one  in 
iraation;  whispering,  and 
'ate  remarks;  correcting 
D  herself,  ber  parents,  for 
g  herself  the  subject  of 


perpetually  introdnciog 
and  experiences;  read- 
ing a  tetter  or  newspaper  in  the  presence 
of  the  company  without  asking  permis- 
sion ;  reading  aloud  in  oompany  without 
being  asked  ;  t«aaing  and  joking  an  so- 
quaintance  in  company ;  laughing  at  her 
friend's  mistakes;  cutting  or  cleaning  the 
naila  in  company;  sitting  in  a  lounging 
postnre ;  peeping  through  a  crack  of  the 
door  to  see  who  is  in  the  parlor;  guing  at 
strangera  in  church ;  impatiently  leaving 
church  before  the  aenrices  are  over;  whis- 
pering )D  meetings ;  showing  a  lack  of 
reverence  for  strangers,  and  indulging  in 
lond  laughter  at  timee  and  in  places  un- 
seasonable. 

When  a  letter  is  handed  ber  in  the  pres> 
ence  of  company,  the  well-bred  young  lady 
will  wut  until  her  friends  leave,  tiefore  she 
opens  it;  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  read  it, 
she  will  politely  ask  if  she  may  he  allowed 
to  do  so.  When  abe  sees  ber  friend  sitting 
with  an  unread  note  or  letter,  ahe  will 
not  hesitate,  whether  asked  or  not,  to 
excuse  her  by  suggesting  the  reading  of  it. 

Whether  yon  are  to  talk  during  the 
singing  or  playing  of  a  piece  in  company, 
dependa  upon  oircnmstances.  In  large 
companies,  the  rule  of  silence  is  practically 
disregarded.  Where  all  stop  their  conver- 
sation to  listen,  the  pieces  should  be  abort. 
You  are  not  to  sing  all  the  verses,  unleas 
the  remainder  are  ezpreaaly  called  for,  or 
unless  all  the  interest  of  the  eomio  song 
lies  in  the  words ;  if  you  do,  those  present 
may  conclude  that  the  finest  passage  in 
the  whole  performance  ia  your  passage 
from  the  piano.  Unless  your  cold  really 
prevents  your  singing,  sny  nothing  about 
it.  There  is  a  middle  course  between 
going  to  the  instrument  in  haste,  as  if  you 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  waiting 
to  be  often  asked.  Make  sure  that  you 
will  not  forget  your  part.  ArUcalate 
distinctly,  and  guard  against  the  habit  of 
sitting  long  at  the  piano. 

With  both  sexes  brevity — if  it  be  not  on 
Irish  blunder  to  say  it — reaches  a  great 
way.   The  Arabs  have  a  motto,  "  Qud  blese 
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him  who  pays  visits,  and  short  ones  at 
that.''  The  man  who  could  not  abide  long 
speeches,  long  prayers  and  long  doings  gen- 
erally, and  who  was  accustomed  to  remark 
that  in  his  life  he  had  done  some  wicked 
things,  and  some  foolish  things,  for  which 
he  was  sorry,  but  he  was  thankful  that  so 
far  as  he  could  remember,  he  had  never 
done  a  long  thing,  showed  an  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  springs  of  life's  discom- 
fort. What  would  sooner  have  ventured 
upon  the  hypocrisy  of  the  lion's  skin  than 


a  pair  of  long  ears,  and  what  better  de- 
served to  be  found  out?  If  the  good  you 
bring  be  long,  it  vrill  not  be  good  long. 
But  to  carry  this  train  of  remark  further, 
would  justly  expose  it  to  its  own  censure ; 
so  here  we  leave  it,  only  adding,  that  what 
Butler  says  of  books  is  equally  suited  to 
visits,  interviews,  songs  and  performances 
generally : 

**  As  *ti8  a  greater  mystery  In  the  art 
Of  painting  to  foreshorten  any  part. 
Than  draw  it  out,  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  al]  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief." 


OUR  MISCELLANY. 


Mb.  Babses  ok  Home  Evahoelization. — 
A  few  months  before  bis  death  we  listened 
to  some  eztemporaneons  remarks  from  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes  on  the  qaoBtioD,  **  How  to 
roach  the  Masses,"  a  subject  then  under  dis- 
CQssion  in  the  Ministers'  Association  in  Phil- 
adelphia. On  the  previous  Monday  morning 
this  subject  had  been  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  was  appointed  to  open  the  conference. 

After  saying  that  the  difficulty  in  city 
evangelization  had  increased  of  late,  Mr. 
Barnes  answered  the  question,  Who  are  the 
masses? 

There  are,  he  said,  three  grades  or  divi- 
sions : 

1.  The  upper  class.  There  is  in  our  large 
cities  a  numeroas  class  of  rich  people  whom 
we  may  call  nnevangelized.  They  are  oft«n 
persons  who  have  become  suddenly  rich,  and 
though  they  live  in  splendid  houses,  they 
never  go  to  church. 

2.  A  much  larger  class,  and  I  think  a 
more  interesting  one,  is  the  middle  or  labor- 
ing class.  These  are  the  mechanics  of  the 
city, — a  hopeful  class,  yet  quite  inaccessible. 

3.  The  lower  class,  those  in  Bedford  street, 
for  example. 

What  is  meant  by  reaching  them?  The 
power  of  reaching  them  will  depend  upon 
the  object  in  view.    We  can  reach  them  for  ! 


a  lottery,  for  a  grand  ball,  or  some  similar 
entertainment.  In  what  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  Free  Masons  are  doing,  we  see  that  they 
can  be  reacbed, — that  is,  they  can  be  reached 
by  those  who  appeal  to  their  temporal  in- 
terests. The  Free  Masons  are  now  building 
in  Broad  street  a  grand  temple,  to  cost  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  mind  of  the  laborer  there  is  a  great 
anxiety  about  the  matters  connected  with  the 
close  of  life,  bereavement,  burial,  and  the 
like.  God  designs  this  to  be  tributary  to 
religion,  the  religion  of  Jesus.  This  is  a 
prodigious  power  in  retaining  people  in  that 
which  constitutes  a  church,  or  something 
like  a  church.  In  these  secret  and  benevo- 
lent societies  it  is  their  religion,  so  to  speak, 
thai  secares  a  hold  upon  the  mind;  they 
have  a  little  of  the  Bible  read,  and  occasion- 
ally a  prayer  is  oflFered,  with  singing,  it  may 
be,  and  all  this  meets  their  wants  in  regard 
to  religion. 

I  would  say,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
great  hindrances  in  reaching  the  masses  is 
these  separate  societies. 

It  might  be  a  very  fair  question  whether 
we  cannot  take  the  views  of  the  Odd- Fellows 
and  bring  them  into  the  Church.  It  is  plain 
that  to  attempt  a  general  system  of  distri- 
bution, or  of  mutual  insurance  in  regard  to 
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property,  or  losses  in  sickness,  would  not 
work  well.  In  the  Apostle's  time  they  tried 
the  plan  of  "having  all  things  common." 
You  can  never  make  the  Christian  Church  a 
community  in  any  such  sense. 

We  provide  for  the  poor  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  amount  given  is  very  small,  not 
enough  to  furnish  to  any  an  inducement  to 
come  into  the  Church  for  it,  nor  should  there 
be  any  such  inducement.  The  object  of  the 
Church  is  not  so  much  to  relieve  people's 
temporal  necessities,  as  to  convert  them. 

What  are  the  further  difficulties  in  the 
way  ?  Lying  back  of  those  I  have  adverted 
to,  is  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  But 
there  are  other  specific  causes,  among  which 
is  the  influence  of  the  lager  beer  establish- 
ments. These  are  quite  accessible  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  most  that  we  can  do  with 
the  people  who  frequent  them,  is  to  try  to 
get  their  children  to  attend  our  Sabbath- 
schools. 

The  question  Ib,  whether  the  present 
operations  are  sufficient,  or  whether  some- 
thing entirely  new  should  be  started?  1 
have  sometimes  asked,  whether  a  new 
denomination  should  not  be  started  in  this 
country.  All  denominations  have  their 
mission — I  believe  they  are  all  desirable — 
they  are  designed  to  act  on  di£ferent  classes 
of  people.  There  is  field  enough  for  them 
all.  The  field  of  the  Methodists  was  pri- 
marily among  these  masses.  But  the  Metho- 
dists are  changing  their  system.  They  are 
endowing  their  colleges,  and  building  splen- 
did churches.  The  Baptists  are  going  in  the 
same  direction.  If  some  one  with  the  requi- 
site talents  should  appear  upon  the  field, 
and  do  as  John  Wesley  did.  there  would  no 
doubt  be  room  for  the  enterprise.  Here  is 
an  opening  for  a  young  man  of  the  right 
spirit. 

As  to  the  means,  free  churches  have  been 
tried,  and  have  been  found  to  be  a  failure. 
You  cannot  attach  a  chapel  to  Madison 
Square  Church,  and  say  that  the  former  is 
for  the  less  favored  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, receiving  privileges  from  the  latter. 
It  would  say  in  substance  to  the  poorer 
worshippers,  you  are  a  degraded  people, 
'here  is  another  and  a  better  way.  Start 
ssion  church,  and  then  just  as  soon  as 


a  dozen  men  can  be  found  competent  to  take 
care  of  it,  let  them  have  the  charge  of  it. 
Several  churches  in  this  city  have  been 
started  in  this  way. 

The  great  expense  attending  public  wor- 
ship, is  another  cause  operating  very  ma- 
terially upon  the  great  body  of  the  laboring 
classes,  including  clerks  in  stores,  and  people 
of  moderate  means.  We  cannot  make  **  poor 
pews"  in  the  churches,  nor  can  we  put  down 
the  rent  of  the  pews  on  our  present  plan. 
But  would  it  not  be  right  and  feasible  for 
half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  men,  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  support 
of  the  pastor,  and  then  pnt  the  pew-rents 
down  all  over  the  church?  The  expense 
wonM  be  so  much  lessened,  that  many  of 
the  class  we  have  been  considering,  finding 
the  pews  thrown  open,  wouM  come  in,  for 
with  such  an  arrangement  they  would  feel 
that  they  are  not  degraded. 

The  Deserted  Homestead. 

Stilled  is  the  patter  of  little  feet 

Upon  the  garden  walk ; 
Hushed  is  the  prattle  of  little  tongues, 

The  murmur  of  childish  talk. 

The  sweet-brier  entwines  the  casement  still, 
And  the  woodbine  clings  to  the  wall ; 

But  the  little  hands  that  plucked  their  bloom 
In  the  past,  are  vanished  all. 

Their  quivering  leaves  the  ancient  trees 

In  the  breezes  rustle  free ; 
But  gone  are  the  kind  old  faces  that  beamed 

At  sight  of  the  children's  glee. 

The  staid  old  clock  each  passing  hour 

Knells  loudly  as  before; 
But  deaf  are  the  ears  that  marked  the  sound 

In  the  happy  days  of  yore. 

I  brush  from  my  eyes  the  starting  tear, 
For  I  know,  in  the  heavenly  land 

The  dear  ones  who  left  us  one  by  one 
In  honor  and  glory  stand. 

Perchance  in  our  Father's  blessed  home, 

Where  the  many  mansions  be, 
A  homestead  is  finished  and  waiting  now 

The  coming  of  you  and  me. 
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And  little  0068  laugh  in  youthful  joy 

Beside  the  grand-dame's  knee, 
And  the  same  dear  eyes  look  down  and  smile 

Upon  their  childish  glee; 

While  youth  and  maiden  pass  in  and  out 

Through  the  ever  open  door; 
And  matrons  staid  and  manhood's  prime 

Move  o'er  the  silent  floor. 

0,  must  these  ties  of  household  love 

Which  hind  so  closely  here, 
Be  laid  aside  for  ever  and  aye. 

In  gaining  a  heavenly  sphere? 

The  heart  says,  No,  it  cannot  he, 

But  meeting  as  oft  before ; 
The  same  dear  faces  shall  greet  us  there, 

That  we  loved  in  days  of  yore. 

Alice  Williams. 

The  Stoby  or  a  Wateb-deop. — From  the 
Oerman. — There  was  once  a  child  sitting  by 
the  side  of  a  swift  little  brook,  which  tum- 
bled its  bright  waters  along  heels-over-head, 
as  if  it  was  afraid  that  the  dark  mountain 
behind,  from  which  it  had  just  escaped, 
would  catch  it  again.  The  child  gazed  for  a 
long  time  on  the  rushing  waters,  and  at  last 
began  to  talk  with  them,  and  to  ask  them 
whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  were 
hastening  so  fast 

For  a  long  time,  the  brook  would  not  stay 
to  listen  to  him,  but  flowed  on  just  as  fast  as 
ever;  but  at  last,  one  little  drop,  clear  as  a 
tiny  crystal,  stopped  behind  a  stone  to  an- 
swer the  questions  of  the  sociable  little 
stranger.  Then  it  told  the  child  its  whole 
history,  with  many  a  secret  of  the  ocean 
depths  and  the  mountain  caverns. 

"Long  ago,"  said  the  drop,  "I  dwelt  in 
the  great  sea  with  a  countless  number  of 
sisters.  We  lived  in  the  greatest  content- 
ment and  happiness,  and  many  a  pleasant 
pastime  did  we  have  to  amuse  us.  Some- 
times we  mounted  far  up  into  the  air,  and  said 
how-d'ye-do  to  the  stars;  again  we  would 
sink  down — down,  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  peep  at  the  weary  coral  insects,  always 
working  busily,  in  hopes  of  one  day  coming 
up  into  the  sunlight. 

*'  But  I  was  conceited,  and  thought  myself 
much  better  than  my  sisters;  so  one  day. 


when  the  sun  was  shining  right  down  upon 
the  sea,  I  caught  hold  of  one  of  bis  golden 
rays,  thinking  that  in  this  way,  I  should  be 
able  to  climb  up  to  the  stars,  and  become 
one  of  them.  I  had  not  clung  on  long,  be- 
fore the  sunbeam  very  coolly  shook  me  off 
into  a  thick  black  cloud.  Soon  a  flash  of 
vivid  fire  ran  through  the  cloud,  and  made 
me  tremble  for  my  life;  but  while  I  lay 
shuddering  with  f^r,  the  whole  cloud  gently 
let  itself  down  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, and  I  escaped  at  last,  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  fright  and  a  black  eye. 

"Now  I  hoped  to  be  left  in  peace;  but 
no — I  slipped  off  the  edge  of  the  stone 
where  I  had  fallen,  from  one  crevice  to 
another,  still  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mountain,  until  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  I 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  anything.  Then 
I  felt  what  I  had  often  heard,  that  'pride 
goeth  before  a  fall.'  I  bad  left  behind  in  the 
cloud  all  my  haughtiness  and  self-conceit. 
I  gave  myself  up  to  my  fate,  and  tried  to 
feel  resigned ;  but  after  dropping,  dropping, 
for  a  long  time,  between  veins  of  metal,  and 
through  cracks  of  the  rock,  to  my  great 
delight,  I  at  last  burst  forth  once  more  into 
the  clear,  pure  air  I 

"  Now  I  will  hurry  back  to  my  sisters  in 
the  ocean,  and  there  be  contented  until  some- 
thing better  shall  fall  to  my  lot." 

Scarcely  had  the  drop  finished  its  story, 
when  the  root  of  a  forget-me-not,  which 
grew  close  by  the  edge  of  the  brook,  caught 
it  by  the  hair,  and  sucked  it  up,  that  it  might 
become  a  flower,  and  sparkle  as  a  little  blue 
star  in  the  green  firmament  of  earth. 

E.  W.  Keith. 

MoTHEB  GoosK. — We  say  to  our  contribu- 
tors we.  are  not  disposed  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  "  Mother  Goose,"  whether  she  ought 
to  be  supported  or  not.  One  writer  would 
use  our  columns  to  break  this  pretty  but- 
terfly on  a  wheel,  and  another  would  toil  at 
the  wheel  to  keep  the  butterfly  alive. 

We  do  not  feel  concerned  for  the  fate  of 
Mother  Goose,  for  she  will  live  whether  we 
be  for  or  against  her.  We  have  no  objection 
to  her  living. 

She  has  her  uses.  In  the  child,  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  must  have  its  play. 
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With  the  grotesque,  the  laughable  and  the 
wonderful  the  mind  of  a  child  grows.  It 
must  have  its  more  serious  lessons  too,  as  all 
agree,  but  change  it  must  have.  Let  parents 
consider  that 

"No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  token.** 

Let  them  ask  themselves  the  question,  What 
does  Nature  teach  ? 

The  activity  of  a  little  child,  as  well  as  of 
the  young  of  all  animals,  naturally  shapes 
itself  in  play.  This  is  the  Creator's  plan  for 
development.  As  the  face  of  an  overworked 
child  withers  into  the  look  of  an  old  person, 
so  the  mind  of  the  little  prattler,  early  shut 
np  to  more  solid  instructions,  becomes  mo- 
notonous, prosy  and  stupid. 

It  is  objected  that  wonder-stories  deceive, 
and  that  Mother  Goose  heroes  and  heroines 
have  their  peccadillos.  We  answer,  the  inven- 
tion is  transparent  even  to  a  child,  and  even  in 
real  life  there  is  nothing  perfect.  We  give 
classic  Greek  and  Latin,  with  all  their  hea- 
thenish admixtures,  to  our  youth,  as  a  means 
of  mental  discipline.  It  may  be  equally 
wise  to  prescribe  to  our  little  nursery  people 
a  course  in  Mother  Goose  and  fairy  litera- 
ture, as  a  wholesome  intellectual  alterative 
and  tonic. 

The  Heabt's  Subbevdeb. 
[Note. — The    reader    will    perceive    that 
these    lines   have  reference  to   the  second 
Psalm,  not  as  in  any  sense  a  translation,  but 
rather  as  a  personal  application  of  it.] 

Why,  my  heart,  why  yet  rebellious, 
Why  these  earthward  aims  pursue  ? 

Lo,  Jehovah,  holy,  jealous. 
Still  must  claim  the  glory  due! 

He  beyond  the  olden  ages, 
Crowned  his  Son  as  Zion's  King; 

Thus  eternal  love  engages. 
Nations  to  his  Christ  to  bring. 

0 !  shall  thousands,  praising,  shouting, 

Flock  to  Jesus  from  afar  ? 
Shall  the  vile,  the  proud,  the  doubting. 

Hail  Him  ae  their  guiding  star? 

Yet  shall  I,  still  earthward  gazing. 
Coldly  hear  that  matchless  name  7 

Slight  that  love,  which,  deep,  amazing. 
Fires  the  saints  to  seraph  flame  ? 


0 !  my  heart,  at  length  surrender, 
Bow,  while  mercy  yet  appears ; 

Let  his  voice,  so  sweet,  so  tender, 
Melt  thy  hardness  all  to  tears. 

While  the  tide  of  health  is  flowing. 
Now  his  kindly  sceptre  kiss ; 

Lest  his  anger,  kindling,  glowing. 
Blight  the  hope  of  life  and  bliss. 

J.  P.  McCoBD. 

The  Old  Spbiko.— In  my  dreams  last 
night  I  saw  again  the  old  spring.  I 
seemed  enveloped  with  the  same  calmness 
and  stillness.  A  fair,  groen  dell,  with  the 
spring  mossy  and  olden,  set  gemlike  in  the 
heart  of  the  deep  woods,  like  a  fairy  mirror 
for  the  elves.  The  old  road  runs  by  it, 
but  hardly  any  one  ever  travels  that  way 
now — there  is  a  new,  nicely  graded  turnpike 
a  little  way  off — so  the  spring  is  alone,  and 
so  deep  in  the  shade  of  the  great  oaks  that 
the  sun  only  looks  at  his  face  in  the  clear 
depths  at  midday.  Broad-leaved  flags  wave 
around  it,  with  many  birds  hopping  in  and 
out  among  the  thick  growth. 

Here  Nature  seems  to  hold  her  court — 
surely,  it  is  one  of  her  favored  spots.  All 
through  the  long  summer  the  birds  build 
here,  and  sing  and  rear  their  young,  undis- 
turbed. Here  I  bend  at  noonday,  above  the 
mirrored  depths,  amid  the  cool  and  silence. 
The  birds  know  this  spot,  and  trill  their 
notes  more  softly.  The  catbird  screams 
amid  the  feathery  flags,  and  the  woodpecker 
taps  the  hollow  oak.  The  insects  sing  in 
that  monotone  that  has  a  part  in  the  diapa- 
son of  the  universe. 

Afar  off  I  hear  some  one  calling  to  his 
oxen,  and  there  are  children's  voices  in  yon- 
der orchard;  but  they  come  softened  by 
distance,  and  do  not  jar  the  solemn,  sweet 
stillness.  I  was  '  not  always  alone  here. 
My  clear-eyed  brother  was  often  with  me, 
and  Mary,  who  appreciated  all  nature's 
sweet  things.  We  hunted  birds'  nests  here, 
so  cunningly  hid  among  the  flags;  and 
laughed  at  our  faces,  now  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  now  shivered  into  fragments  as 
we  dipped  in  the  pail.  Or  we  sat  on  a 
moss-grown  log,  and  told  the  stories  I  loved 
to  weave,  and  she  to  hear. 
Mary  is  gray-haired  now,  and  has  had 
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many  a  heartache ;  and  my  brother,  in  the 
falness  of  his  youth  and  strength,  left  us  and 
went  np  higher.  I  think  of  him  aa  standing 
by  some  beautiful  hillside,  where  a  spring, 
with  its  laughing  waters  and  murmurous 
song,  is  fair  in  that  light  that  is  neither  sun- 
light nor  starlight,  and  where  those  who 
stand  in  that  radiance  shall  never  be  weary, 
nor  heartworn,  nor  old. 

M.  B.  Clahk. 

Thi  Christian  Chinksi. 

['*  The  American  Tract  Society  has  made  a 
good  beginning  of  its  work  in  this  Stat« 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  employed  thir- 
teen colporteurs,  one  of  the  more  faithful 
and  useful  of  whom  was  a  Chrutian  Chinese*' 
— California  Corretpondent  of  Newipaper,] 

Which  we  wish  to  behold, 
And  the  record  is  true, 
That  for  deeds  that  are  bold, 
And  for  acts  that  are  new, 
The  ChriUian  Chinese  is  adapted: 
Which  the  same  now  rises  to  view. 

Tien'  Teh*  was  his  name. 

And  his  soul,  we  could  see, 
Was  true  to  the  fame 
Of  Him  on  the  tree. 
Whose  soul  was  chastised  and  afflicted 
For  the  sins  of  you  and  of  me. 

*Twafl  a  comfortless  task — 

The  work  to  be  done — 
Full  submission  to  ask 
To  God's  only  Son, 
From  those  who  had  never  had  knowledge 
Of  Jehovah,  the  True  and  the  One. 

Which  we  had  in  great  fear. 

When  Tien-Teh  "took  a  hand," 
And  brought  us  good  cheer, 
By  the  work  he  had  planned 
To  carry  the  news  of  salvation 
To  countrymen  far  and  near. 

Yet  the  ways  they  were  blocked 

In  a  manner  we  mourn ; 
And  our  feelings  were  shocked 
At  the  wrongs  that  were  borne — 
While  he  suffered  in  patience  and  kindness 
Till  his  foes  of  their  rage  were  all  shorn. 

*  Celestial  virtue. 


For  the  work  that  was  done 

By  that  Chrisiian  "  Chinee," 
And  the  victories  won 
Were  quite  cheering  to  see ; 
Till  at  last  he  accomplished  the  labor, 
Which  ever  remembered  shall  be. 

Then  we  looked  o'er  the  field 

Whose  harvest  you  see 
Bearing  such  a  full  yield 
And  exclaimed,  "Can  this  be? 
We  are  rivalled  by  Chinese  tract-labor  !'* 
And  we  honored  that  Cliritiian  "Chinee." 

In  the  days  that  shall  come 

We  will  not  "  take  a  hand" 
To  swell  the  large  sum 
Of  that  prejudiced  band 
Who,  with  riot  and  murd'rous  intention, 
Would  drive  the  "  Chinee"  from  our  land. 

In  his  heart,  which  was  warm, 

He  had  mastering  faith ; 
In  his  eyes  was  the  charm 
Of  love,  conquering  death : 
And  we  found  in  his  speech,  which  was 

foreign, 
The  speech  the  true  Christian  hath. 

Which  is  why  we  behold — 
And  the  record  is  plain — 
That  for  deeds  that  are  bold, 
And  for  acts  not  in  vain. 
The  Christian  "Chinee"  is  adapted: 
Which  the  same  we  are  free  to  maintain. 

R.  McQ. 

Janet's  Peeplexiito  Charities. — "What 
are  you  studying  over  so  intently,  Janet  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gruff  of  her  niece,  as  she  observed 
her  leaning  over  her  writing-table.  "  Your 
forehead  is  as  full  of  wrinkles  as  an  octo- 
genarian's." 

"  Balancing  my  accounts,  auntie,"  replied 
Janet.  "After  much  deliberation  and  plan- 
ning, I  have  succeeded  in  deducting  twenty 
dollars  from  my  quarterly  allowance  for 
charitable  purposes;  but  now,  how  to  dis- 
pose of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  bewilders 
me,  indeed." 

"Well,  you  must  not  forget  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. If  you  do,  pastor  Grant  will  haul 
you  over  the  coals.     I  believe  he  would 
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almost  cat  our  acquaintance  if  be  thought 
we  did  not  assist  that  cause.'* 

"No,  I  have  begun  with  the  regular 
church  contributions,  and  have  marked  one 
dollar  down  to  that,  and  one  to  the  Boreas 
Society.  Next  in  order  comes  Fund  for 
Disabled  Ministers,  and  that  is  a  charity 
which  calls  forth  my  warmest  interest. 
After  a  man  has  lived  on  low  wages,  and 
is  used  up  in  the  service  of  truth,  I  want 
to  give  him  a  bed  of  clover  to  lie  down  in 
and  die.  I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  send  every  one  of  them  a  genteel  in- 
come, without  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public  that  they  received  any  assist- 
ance. How  lovely  it  would  be  to  surprise 
them  with  an  annuity.  To  put  down  two 
dollars  for  such  an  object  seems  a  poor 
pittance,  indeed.  But  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  squeeze  out  more." 

"Why,  leave  out  Home  Missions,  and 
give  its  allotment  to  the  Disabled  Minis- 
ters," suggested  Mrs.  Gruff. 

"But,  auntie,  you  see,"  responded  Janet, 
'<  I  can't  endure  the  thought  of  that  any 
better.  For  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  home  missionary's  wife,  and  have 
heard  viva  voce  the  history  of  their  priva- 
tions, I  want  to  send  the  cause  fifty  dollars 
at  least,  as  an  expression  of  the  genuine 
sympathy  I  feel  for  them." 

"Fifty  dollars,  indeed!"  cried  her  aunt; 
"  I  don't  know  where  you'll  get  fifty  dollars, 
unless  yon  intend  to  rob  a  bank  for  the 
purpose." 

"  I  am  indeed  tempted  to  do  that,  auntie; 
but  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  I  0 1  if  some 
one  would  only  buy  the  tears  I  would  like 
to  shed  over  my  limited  funds !  There  is 
one  comfort,  though,  in  the  verse — '  If  there 
be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  ac- 
cording to  that  a  man  hath.' " 

"You  haven't  mentioned  dear  Dr.  A *s 

pet  charity  in  your  enumeration,  Janie," 
interrupted  her  aunt  "  You  said  last  quar- 
ter he  was  so  charming  and  good  himself, 
and  had  worked  so  hard  at  it,  you  would 
remember  him,  come  what  should." 

"Well,  auntie,  I  long  to  do  so;  but  bow 
can  I?"  My  old  woman,  dying  of  cancer, 
needs  it  more,  and  she  may  be  dead  in  an- 


other year.  Every  time  I  go  to  see  her,  I 
feel  as  if  all  I  had  would  not  buy  her  com- 
forts enough.  I  must  attend  to  her  wants, 
if  I  deduct  from  more  interesting  purposes. 
For  her  case  is  a  sad  one,  and  has  less 
pleasure  in  the  relief  of  it,  except  that  of 
doing  one's  duty." 

'*  Can't  you  contrive  to  get  an  addition 
from  what  you  have  allowed  for  your  per- 
sonal expenses  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gruff. 

"  Really,  aunt,  the  way  I  study  to  make  a 
yard  or  two  less  answer,  I  feel  as  if  all  the 
store-keepers  now  regard  me  in  the  light  of 
a  Jew.  If  I  could  label  my  back, '  Done  for 
benevolent  purposes,'  it  might  save  me  from 
some  unjust  judgments.  Truly,  I  shiver 
when  any  one  uses  the  word  *  screw,'  lest 
they  are  misapplying  it  to  me." 

"  There  comes  the  postman  with  a  letter  1 
If  it  only  had  a  fifty  dollar  note  in  it,  Janie, 
I  would  give  you  half  to  relieve  your  per- 
plexities," continued  Mrs.  Gruff;  "but  wait 
a  minute,  it  is  for  you,  not  for  me.'* 

"Alasl  for  the  contents,  auntie  mine. 
Mr.  A begs  to  know  if  I  will  not  for- 
ward him  some  more  good  books — those  I 
sent  before  were  just  the  thing  for  his  work 

in  Virginia.    Mr.  A ,  if  you  want  any 

more,  you  must  come  North,  and  help  me 
make  a  raid  on  some  publishing-house. 
For  not  a  ray  of  light  points  out  any  way 
by  which  I  can  satisfy  your  wishes." 

"01  Janie  dear,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
embarrassments.  If  you  were  to  lose  yonr 
pocket-book,  as  you  did  last  year,  with  five 
dollars  in  it,  I  believe  it  would  about  be  the 
death  of  you." 

"  Well,  aunt,  my  exit  might  be  a  blessing 
to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  myself,  so  many 
seem  to  stand  ready  for  what  it  costs  to  keep 
me.  I  begin  to  look  upon  my  existence  as 
an  unreasonable  pressure  on  the  money- 
market,  and  feel  as  if  I  owed  an  apology  to 
my  neighbors  for  being  at  all,  taking  the 
bread  out  of  somebody's  mouth  all  the  time, 
to  put  in  my  own." 

"  Well,  my  cbild.-^n  the  next  world,  if  we 
reach  it,  we  shall  have  no  more  money  mat- 
ters to  settle.  Let  us  look  forward  joyfully 
to  that." 

Bust  Bee. 
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Cheap  Food. — Several  companies  have 
been  formed  to  bring  fresh  meat  from  Texas 
to  northern  cities.  The  entire  hold  of  their 
vessels  is  lined  with  a  non-conducting  felt; 
and,  by  chemical  means,  a  cold  below  the 
freezing  point  will  be  kept  np,  yet  not  so 
low  as  to  freeze  the  meat.  The  first  vessel, 
which  sailed  some  time  since,  has  already 
brought  back  some  four  hundred  tons  of 
carcasses,  in  perfect  order,  landing  them  in 
twelve  days  after  they  were  killed. 

New  and  Simple  Respiratob.  —  We 
learn,  from  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular, 
that  Professor  Tyndal  has  perfected  a  new 
respirator  for  firemen,  in  which  the  solid 
particles  of  the  densest  smoke  are  arrested 
by  films  of  cotton-wool  wetted  with  glycer- 
ine, and  the  most  pungent  gas  by  layers  of 
charcoal.  By  these  simple  means  firemen 
can  remain  within  burning  buildings  for 
upwards  of  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  with 
safety  and  comfort,  so  far  as  their  respira- 
tion is  concerned. 

Ethee  and  Chlorofobm.  —  Professor 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  states  that 
the  discoveries  relative  to  these  two  sub- 
stances belong  to  the  following  persons: 
The  nitrous  oxide  gas  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  introduced  into  prac- 
tical dentistry  by  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Ether  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  and 
introduced  into  dental  and  surgical  practice 
by  Dr.  Morton,  and  into  obstetrical  by  Sir 
J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh.  Chloroform 
was  first  proposed  by  Waldie,  and  intro- 
duced into  practice  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson. 

Chimneys. — Put  salt  into  the  mortar,  with 
which  the  courses  of  brick  are  to  be  laid  in 
building  an  ordinary  chimney,  and  soot  will 
never  accumulate.  The  salt  in  the  mortar 
which  is  exposed  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  soot  becoming  damp 
falls  down.  And  in  chimneys  in  which  coal 
is  burned,  if  the  courses  of  the  mortar  be- 


tween the  bricks  are  covered  with  plaster  of 
paris,  it  will  prevent  the  crumbling  of  the 
mortar,  which  otherwise  will  take  place; 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  weaken 
the  chimney,  and  in  the  end  cause  it  to  fall. 

Sanitary  Flowers.  —  Experiments  ia 
France  and  Holland  have  shown  that  sun- 
flowers, when  planted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
will  neutralize  the  pernicious  effects  of  exha- 
lations from  marshes.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  with  great  success  in  the  fenny  districts 
near  Rochefort,  France;  and  the  authorities 
of  Holland  assert  that  intermittent  fever  has 
wholly  disappeared  from  districts  where  the 
sunflowers  have  been  planted.  It  is  not  yet 
determined  what  effect  the  flower  produces 
on  the  atmosphere — whether  it  generates 
oxygen,  like  other  plants  of  rapid  growth, 
or  whether,  like  the  coni/ercB,  it  emits  ozone, 
and  thus  destroys  the  organic  germs  of  mi- 
asms that  produce  fever. 

Coast  Changes. — It  is  said  that  the  South- 
ern end  of  New  Jersey  has  for  some  time 
been  gradually  disappearing  under  the  ocean. 
Along  the  Morris  Canal  extensive  tracts 
have  recently  been  sinking,  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  the  people.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  connection  between  this  and 
the  recent  earthquakes  in  that  quarter.  Both 
occurred  about  the  same  time. 

Health. — Dr.  Hall,  in  his  **  Journal  of 
Health,"  says  the  best  medicines  in  the 
world,  more  efficient  in  the  cure  of  disease 
than  all  the  potencies  of  the  materia  medica, 
are  warmth,  rest,  cleanliness,  and  pure  air. 
Some  persons  make  it  a  virtue  to  brave  dis- 
ease, '*  to  keep  up"  as  long  as  they  can  move 
a  foot  or  crook  a  finger,  and  it  sometimes 
succeeds;  but  oftener  the  powers  of  life  are 
thereby  so  completely  exhausted  that  the 
system  has  lost  all  ability  to  recuperate,  and 
slow  and  typhoid  fever  sets  in,  and  carries  the 
patient  to  a  premature  grave.  Whenever 
walking  or  work  is  an  effort,  a  warm  bed 
and  a  cool  room  are  the  very  first  indispen- 
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Bable  steps  to  a  sure  and  speedy  recovery. 
Instinct  leads  all  beasts  and  birds  to  quie- 
tude and  rest  the  very  moment  disease  or 
wounds  assail  the  system.  ■ 

Rail- WAT  Sleepers.  —  Improved  rolled 
iron  railway  sleepers  have  been  invented  in 
England,  which  cost  but  25  cents  each  more 
than  wooden  sleepers,  and  last  three  times  as 
long  in  Europe,  and  ten  times  as  long  in 
tropical  regions,  where  the  dry  rot  and  the 
white  ants  are  so  destructive  of  timber  of 
every  kind. 

Glass  fob  Floors. — Instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  wax  for  polishing 
floors,  soluble  glass  is  now  employed  to  great 
advantage.  For  this  purpose  the  floor  is 
first  well  cleaned,  and  then  the  cracks  filled 
up  with  a  cement  of  water-glass  and  pow- 
dered chalk  or  gypsum ;  afterward  a  water- 
glass  of  sixty  to  sixty -five  degrees,  of  the 
thickness  of  syrup,  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
stiff  brush.  Any  desired  color  is  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  floor  in  a  second  coat  of  the 
water-glass,  and  additional  coats  are  to  be 
given  until  the  requisite  polish  is  obtained. 

Lakguaoe  as  showing  Obigiit. — In  op- 
position to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  holds 
that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was 
utter  barbarism.  Dr.  Bleek  maintains  that, 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  language, 
the  Australian  native  is  to  b^  regarded  as 
the  degenerate  offspring  of  the  South  Indian 
race;  and  a  comparison  of  the  religious  cus- 
toms and  observances  of  the  past,  with  those 
of  the  present  among  them,  would  also  indi 
cate  that  they  had  fallen  from  a  higher  state 
of  civilization. 

Wood  Carpeting. — The  Scieniific  Ameri- 
can describes  the  new  wood  carpeting,  which 
is  coming  into  extensive  use,  as  follows: 
The  fabric  is  made  of  slats  or  more  ornamen- 
tal shapes,  glued  or  cemented  upon  a  cloth 
backing.  The  slats  or  strips  of  wood  are  of 
different  colors,  and  are  arranged  to  produce 
all  the  effects  of  tesselated  floors,  mosaic 
work,  etc. ;  and  being  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  they  will  wear  many 
years.  They  are  finished  in  oil,  and  fit  to- 
gether so  tightly  that  the  joints  are  as  perfect 
M  those  in  inlaid  work.    The  surface  thus 


produced  can  therefore  be  scrubbed,  washed, 
and  oiled,  when  needed,  precisely  like  other 
floors  made  of  ornamental  woods,  which 
floors  they  resemble  in  all  respects  when 
laid. 

Artificial  Stone. — A  church  and  a  high- 
school,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  to  be 
constructed  of  the  new  building  material 
known  as  the  Frear  artificial  stone.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  the  use  of  this,  instead  of 
hewn  stone,  there  will  be  a  saving  in  the 
first  instance  of  $45,000,  and  in  the  other  of 
$50,000. 

Cohesion  Figures. — In  England  one  of 
the  most  popular  new  subjects  for  scientific 
lectures  is  that  of  Cohesion  Figures.  These 
are  the  curious  figures  produced  by  putting 
a  drop  of  creosote  or  of  some  other  substance 
on  water.  The  different  figures  produced  by 
drops  of  various  substances,  as  they  spread 
over  and  cohere  to  the  water,  can  be  ex- 
hibited to  an  audience  by  being  thrown  oa 
a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern.  These  figures 
were  first  described  by  Mr.  C.  Tomlinson, 
and  go  by  his  name.  Among  the  best  sub- 
stances for  showing  them  are  creosote,  bel- 
zol,  oil  of  lavender,  and  camphor.  The 
experiments  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
require  extreme  purity  of  water  and  of  the 
substances  used.  These  figures  will  be  of 
service  in  testing  rigorously  the  purity  of 
oils,  as  their  cohesion  figures  differ  in  con- 
figuration and  color. 

Birds  op  the  Past  and  Present. — Mr. 
Milne  Edwards,  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
has  made  a  study  of  the  fossil  birds  of 
France,  having  himself  collected  over  four 
thousand  specimens  from  the  principal  terti- 
ary and  quaternary  deposits  of  that  coun- 
try. The  birds  of  the  quaternary  period  he 
finds  to  be  mostly  identical  with  species  now 
living,  though  many  then  inhabiting  France 
are  now  found  only  in  the  Arctic  regions — a 
fact  which,  like  the  glaciers,  points  to  a 
much  colder  climate  than  at  present.  The 
birds  of  the  tertiary,  however,  are  more 
tropical,  including  flamingoes,  pelicans,  ibis, 
and  large  gallinaceous  fowls.  This  gives  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  a  higher 
temperature  in  the  tertiary  period.    Kear 
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the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne  he  found  a 
large  namber  of  eggs  side  by  side  with  the 
bones  of  the  newly -hatched  young  of  these 
tertiary  birds. 

SEA905I5G  Wood. — It  is  found,  by  expe- 
riment, that  small  pieces  of  non- resinous 
wood  can  be  seasoned  perfectly  by  boiling 
four  or  five  hours — the  process  taking  the 
sap  out  of  the  wood,  which  shrinks  nearly 
one-tenth  in  the  operation.  And  if  trees  are 
felled  in  full  leaf,  in  June  or  July,  and  al- 
lowed to  lie  until  every  leaf  has  fallen,  they 
will  then  be  nearly  dry,  as  the  leaves  will 
not  drop  of  themselves  until  they  have 
drawn  up  and  exhausted  all  the  sap  of  the 
trees.  The  time  required  is  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  dryness  or 
wetness  of  the  weather.  The  floor  of  a  mill 
laid  with  poplar  so  treated,  and  cut  up  and 
put  in  place  in  less  than  a  month  after  the 
leaves  fell,  has  never  shown  the  slightest 
shrinkage. 

Obiqis  op  Diseases. — In  the  food  we  eat, 
and  in  the  air  we  breathe,  according  to  sci- 
entific authority,  there  lurk  the  seeds  of  num- 
berless ills.  Miasms,  once  supposed  to  be 
noxious  exhalations  or  gases,  are  now  re- 
garded as  for  the  most  part  extremely  minute 
germs.  Through  the  lungs  they  find  their 
way  into  the  circulation,  mature  and  mul- 
tiply, until  their  presence  makes  itself  felt  in 
chills  and  fevers.  It  is  probable  that  the 
infection  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  similar  diseases,  consist  in  similar 
germs,  and  that  they  are  thus  propagated. 
Certainly  many  skin  diseases  are  results  of 
insect  colonies  or  vegetable  plantations  on 
the  fruitful  soil  of  the  animal  skin.  The 
nasal  discharge  in  hay-cold,  or  incipent  ca* 
tarrh,  was  found  by  Helmholz  to  be  an  ocean 
of  vibriones.  Diseases  of  the  mouth,  in 
children,  have  been  traced  to  such  causes. 

Distance  of  the  Sun  pbom  the  Earth. — 
The  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  has 
been  variously  estimated,  from  the  time  of 
Tycho  Brabe  till  the  present  day.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was  made,  by 
astronomers,  to  be  82,000,000  of  British 
miles.  Early  in  the  present  century,  it  had 
advanced  to  95,000,000  miles;  and  is  so 
stated  in  most  of  our  school  books  and  popu- 


lar astronomies.  About  1860,  Le  Verrier 
computed  it  at  91,330,000.  In  1867,  Simon 
Newcombe,  the  American  astronomer,  made 
it  92,500,000.  And  now,  Mr.  Proctor,  as 
the  latest  authority  on  the  subject,  computes 
its  mean  distance,  allowing  for  all  errors,  as 
92.000,000  miles.  And  in  a  foot  note,  he 
adds,  that  this  computed  distance  is  exactly 
"  that  which  Prof.  Smyth,  Astronomer- Royal 
for  Scotland,  considers  to  be  recorded  in  the 
dimensional  features  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Egypt." 

The  Mechanical  Power  of  the  Heart. — 
The  hearts  beating  in  and  around  New  York, 
in  the  aggregate,  would  have  power  enough 
to  propel  a  large  steamer  across  the  Atlantic 
at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  work  of  786  hearts  equals  one  horse- 
power ;  on  this  basis  the  work  done  by  all 
the  hearts  of  the  United  States  would  equal 
32,000  horse  power,  and  of  all  the  hearts  in 
the  world  over  a  milHon  horse-power.  The 
united  heart- beat  of  the  world  would  afford 
power  enough  to'  propel  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred Qrtai  Easterns  at  full  speed  contin- 
ually, or  in  the  average  practice  of  engineer- 
ingj  what  would  require  the  consumption  of 
4680  tons  of  (^al  per  hour.  If  to  man  we 
add  the  much  larger  number  of  creatures 
below  him,  we  may  get  a  faint  idea  of  the 
immense  amount  of  mechanical  power  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  animal  life  of  this 
earth. 

Cycles  of  Temperature.  —  Professor 
Smyth,  the  Scottish  astronomer,  has  lately 
discovered,  as  he  thinks,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  annual  changes  of  temperature, 
three  aeasons^  which  he  calls  "supra-annual." 
One  of  these  corresponds  to  Schwabe's  sun- 
spot  period,  of  a  little  over  eleven  years, 
though  this  is  probably  only  a  coincidence, 
and  the  actual  cause  of  the  varied  tempera- 
ture is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  red 
prominences  of  the  sun's  surface.  The 
second  of  these  cycles  is  about  two,  and  the 
third  about  fifty-six  years.  What  we  call 
"changes  of  climate,"  Professor  Smyth 
thinks  may  be  traced  to  these  cycles ;  and 
that  there  is  no  actual  change,  but  only  that 
these  cycles,  in  their  course,  bring  back  the 
same    temperatures.     Taking  observations 
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from  1837  to  1869,  he  finds  a  hot  period 
once  in  about  eleven  years,  and  this  fol- 
lowed, at  intervals  of  about  two  years,  by  a 
cold  period;  and,  judging  from  these  data, 
he  suggests  that  the  temperature  for  any 
season  may  be  foretold  a  year  in  advance. 

Savings  of  Sciekce.— The  workings  of 
science  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  fine 
point  that  we  seem  to  be  approaching  the 
period  when  almost  nothing  will  be  wasted. 
The  processes  of  the  laboratory,  the  artisan, 
and  the  manufacturer,  prove  the  utilization 
not  only  of  what  we  call  waste  substances, 
but  even  those  heretofore  considered  nuis- 
ances. Thus  fusel  oil,  putrid  cheese,  gas- tar, 
and  the  drainage  of  stables,  etc.,  are  chemi- 
cally transformed  into  matter  of  high  com- 
mercial value.  From  scraps  of  tin,  old 
woolen  rags,  and  the  blacksmith's  paring  of 
horses'  hoofs,  come  blue  dyes.  Old  iron 
hoops,  too  poor  for  scrap,  make  ink ;  bones, 
besides  furnishing  phosphates,  are  used  as  a 
source  of  phosphorus  in  making  matches. 
The  dregs  of  wine  help  to  make  seidlitz 
powders  and  tartaric  acid.  Old  clothes  form 
the  basis  of  wall-paper,  flock  for  mattresses, 
and  Prussian  blue  for  colorists.  Even  the 
cotton  fibres,  or  old  fibres  of  cotton  and  wool, 
are  chemically  destroyed,  freeing  the  wool, 
or  woolen  fibre,  for  a  new  career  of  useful 
ness.  Bits  and  scraps  of  old  leather  are 
made  into  various  ornaments,  and  also  into 
heels  and  soles  for  new  shoes.  Woolen  rags, 
even  when  rejected  for  shoddy,  form  a  splen- 
did fertilizer  for  the  farmer.  From  the  gas- 
tar,  come  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sal  ammo- 
nia, printers'  ink,  lamp-black,  disinfectants, 
naphtha,  benzole,  paraffine,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  brilliant  aniline  colors  for  dyeing  and 
calico  printing. 

Autumn  Leaves. — It  is  pleasant  to  find 
a  scientific  explanation  of  a  familiar  phe- 
nomenon, such  as  we  meet  in  an  article,  by 
Mr.  J.  Wharton,  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  last  month,  treating  of  the 
cause  of  the  autumn  tints  in  leaves.  M. 
Fr^my  has  separated  chlorophyl,  the  green 
coloring-matter  of  the  leaves,  into  two  ele- 
ments— the  one  a  blue,  which  he  calls 
phyllocyanin,  and  the  other  a  yellow,  named 
phylloxanthin.     Blue  vegetable  colors  are 


changed  to  red  by  acids ;  and  when  the  cir- 
culation is  stopped  by  frost,  the  sap  in  the 
leaf  is  acidified  by  the  action  of  atmospheric 
oxygen,  and  this  acid  changes  the  btue  to  a 
red,  forming  the  rich  orange  colors.  The 
blue  is  a  less  stable  substance  than  the  yel- 
low, and  often  decomposes  first,  leaving  the 
leaves  a  pure  yellow.  Mr.  Wharton  made 
the  experiment  of  exposing  red  autumn 
leaves  to  an  alkali,  and  found  that  the 
leaves  were  restored  to  a  green  color — that 
is,  the  blue  which  had  been  reddened  by  a 
vegetable  acid  was  restored  by  the  alkali, 
and  this  blue,  mingled  with  the  yellow 
coloring-matter,  produced  the  original  green. 
Such  leaves  as,  like  the  oak,  have  a  very 
thick  skin,  do  not  readily  admit  the  oxydiz* 
ing  influence  of  the  air,  and  the  chlorophyl 
is  decomposed  without  being  altered  by 
acids,  and  thus  the  leaf  takes  the  brown 
color  of  decay.  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that 
often  long  before  frost  a  branch  may  have 
all  its  leaves  gorgeously  colored.  This  is  a 
sign  of  disease.  The  leaves  have  ceased  to 
circulate  sap,  and  thus  are  exposed  to  the 
same  causes  of  color  as  when  circulation  is 
stopped  by  frost.  This  is  often  the  case  in 
sumach  or  sassafras.  It  is  said  that  the 
stoppage  of  sap  circulation  after  frost  is 
caused  by  a  multiplication  of  cells  in  the 
joint  of  the  leaf,  which  fill  up  the  sap 
vessels,  and  thus  the  shedding  of  leaves  in 
autumn  is  analogous  in  its  cause  to  the  shed- 
ding of  the  horns  in  animals. 

SuN-BEAHS. — It  is  not  a  new  fact,  nor 
newly  observed,  that  the  most  silent  forces 
are  often  among  the  most  powerful,  both  in 
nature  and  in  society.  Where  the  earth- 
quake does  not  reveal  God,  he  may  be  heard 
in  the  still  small  voice.  The  BritUh  Quar- 
terly Bevieuj  thus  speaks  of  the  sunbeam : 

The  greatest  of  physical  paradoxes  is  the 
sunbeam.  It  is  the  most  potent  and  versa- 
tile force  we  have,  and  yet  it  behaves  itself 
like  the  gentlest  and  most  accommodating. 
Nothing  can  fall  more  softly  or  more  silently 
upon  the  earth  than  the  rays  of  our  great 
luminary — not  even  the  feathery  flakes  of 
snow,  which  thread  their  way  through  the 
atmosphere  as  if  they  were  too  filmy  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of   gravity,    like    grosser 
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things.  The  most  delicate  slip  of  gold  leaf, 
exposed  as  a  target  to  the  son's  shafts,  is  not 
stirred  to  the  extent  of  a  hair,  though  an  in- 
fant's faintest  hreath  would  set  it  into  tremu- 
lous motion.  The  tenderest  of  human  or- 
gans— the  apple  of  the  eye — though  pierced 
and  buffeted  each  day  by  thousands  of  sun- 
beams, suffers  no  pain  during  the  process,  but 
rejoices  in  their  sweetness  and  blesses  the  use- 
ful light.  Yet  a  few  of  those  rays,  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  a  mass  of  iron,  like  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  will  compel  the 
closely-knit  particles  to  separate,  and  will 
move  the  whole  enormous  fabric  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  giant  would  stir  a  straw. 


The  play  of  those  beams  upon  our  sheets  of 
water  lifts  up  layer  after  layer  into  the  at- 
mosphere, and  hoists  whole  rivers  from  their 
beds,  only  to  drop  them  again  in  snows  upon 
the  hills,  or  in  fattening  showers  upon  the 
plains.  Let  but  the  air  drink  in  a  little  more 
sunshine  at  one  place  than  another,  and  out 
of  it  springs  the  tempest  or  the  hurricane 
which  desolates  a  whole  region  in  its  wrath. 
The  marvel  is,  that  a  power  which  is  capable 
of  assuming  such  a  diversity  of  forms,  and 
of  producing  such  stupendous  results,  shoiild 
come  to  us  in  so  gentle,  so  peaceful  and  so 
unpretending  a  guise. 
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Agate  Stories.  By  the  author  of  "The 
Basket  of  Flowers."  New  York:  Robert  Car- 
ter &  Brothers.  For  sale  by  Sutton  &  Scott, 
Cincinnati.    Price  $1.25. 

This  book,  of  over  four  hundred  pages, 
consists  of  ten  clever  stones,  well  told  and 
handsomely  illustrated. 

"  Max  Kromer"  a  story  of  the  siege  of 
Strasburg,  1870.  By  the  author  of  ''Jes- 
sica's First  Prayer,"  "Alone  in  London," 
"  Nellie's  Dark  Days."  etc.,  etc.  Dodd  & 
Head,  New  York;  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

A  charming  historical  story,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  youthful 
reader.  It  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed, 
and  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
every  well-selected  juvenile  library. 

"  God's  Bescues,'*  or.  The  Lost  Sheep,  The 
Lost  Coin,  and  the  Lost  Son.  Three  discourses 
on  Luke  xv.  By  William  R.  Williams, 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  reading  of  these  discourses  has  given 
us  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In  the 
clearest  and  most  concise  manner  the  author 
has  taken  up  the  three  parables  of  our  Lord, 


which  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Son,  the 
Spirit  and  the  Father  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth, 
and  then  has  brought  all  his  arguments  to 
bear  directly  upon  the  convert's  individual 
life.    May  his  labors  be  abundantly  blessed. 

Life  in  Narroro  Streets,  By  Julia  Carrie 
Thomson,  author  of  Aspenridge.  A  simple 
story  of  every-day  life  among  the  laboring 
classes.  From  the  Editor's  Preface  we  learn 
that  "  it  is  not  an  overdrawn  sketch  of  ima- 
ginary beings,  but  a  true  story  of  actual 
characters  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The 
central  figure  is  a  plain  working  girl  engaged 
in  homely  toil,  yet  living  a  Christian  life, 
and  radiating  Christian  influences  all  about 
her."  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Price  $1.00. 

The  ITieban  Legion;  A  story  of  the  Times 
of  Diocletian.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Black- 
burn, D.  D. 

This  Historical  Tale  originally  appeared 
in  this  Magazine,  and  has  now  been  revised 
and  improved  for  youthful  readers  Such 
books  educate  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart. 
The  reverend  author  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  rendering  popular  such  histories  of  by- 
gone    times    as    were    inaccessible    to    the 
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in 08868.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Price  90  cents. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps.  By  Johs 
Tyndall,  LL  D.,  F.  R.S.,  author  of  "Frag- 
ments of  Science  for  Unscientific  People,"  etc. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  collection  of 
stirring  narratives  of  Alpine  adventure,  con- 
veying at  the  same  time  some  scientific 
information.  The  author  does  not  turn  far 
out  of  his  course  to  popularize  his  scientific 
record,  on  which  account  readers  of  average 
education  will  need  an  interpreter,  amid  the 
variety  of  geographical  and  Alpine  terms. 

Mr.  Tyndall  has  a  passion  for  climbing. 
He  never  tires  of  passing  upward  out  of  a 
world  of  "life  and  beauty,"  into  a  world  of 
"death  and  beauty."  Glazed  snow  slopes, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees, 
give  him  no  trouble.  The  steeper  ones 
'would  have  in  them,  one  would  think, 
enough  terrible  nightmares  to  last  a  man  a 
lifetime.  The  fatal  glissade  of  the  three  Eng- 
lishmen and  a  guide,  on  the  Col  du  G^ant,  is 
described  in  the  second  chapter,  and  we  won- 
der at  the  fascination  which  drew  the  author 
to  the  spot  where  the  downward  rush  of  the 
four  men,  tied  together  with  a  rope,  began. 
Other  similar  sacrifices  to  ambition  and  cu- 
riosity, not  to  say  science,  are  recorded  in 
these  chapters. 

The  cause  of  science,  we  should  think,  is 
as  little  promoted  by  these  assaults  upon  the 
needle-like  peaks  of  the  Alps  as  by  balloon- 
ing. Of  the  two  modes  of  visiting  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  former  is  by 
far  the  more  dangerous.  Of  late  years  the 
bravery  of  Englishmen  has  found  much 
freer  scope  in  scaling  Alpine  heights  than  in 
wars  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Tyndall,  like  other  skeptics,  does  not 
believe  in  prayer.  He  brings  against  the 
practice  of  praying  what  he  calls  a  scientific 
objection,  which,  though  not  new,  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  inconsequence 
of  the  source  whence  it  comes.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  presence  of  danger,  amid 
the  mightiest  works  of  God,  would  suggest, 
to  the  heart  at  least,  the  need  of  prayer,  or 
something  akin  to  a  wishful,  trustful  lean- 
ing upon  Divine  Providence.  Two  questions 
may  be  asked :    Has  God  any  help  to  give 


in  such  positions  ?  And,  if  he  has  help  to 
give,  is  it  derogatory  to  his  nature  to  be 
asked  to  give  it?  Admitting  the  moral  gov* 
ernment  of  the  Creator,  prayer  is  felt  to  be 
as  much  a  necessity  as  any  fact  in  his  physi- 
cal government. 

Lyle  Mae  Donald;  or,  A  Winter  in  the 
Woods  of  Maine.  By  Mrs.  S.  F.  Keeve, 
author  of  Orient  Boys,  etc. 

This  is  a  charming  book  for  boys,  in  which 
duty  is  make  to  triumph  over  inclination. 
There  is  a  pertness  and  vivacity  about  it, 
which  keeps  up  the  interest  on  every  page. 

Henry  Hoyt,  publisher,  Boston. 

Losses  and  Gains;  or  Birthdays.  By 
Mrs.  J.  F.  MooBE. 

In  twenty*  four  chapters,  the  life  of  a 
maiden  from  eighteen  to  forty-one  is  r^ 
corded.  Joys  and  sorrows  mingle  through- 
out, and  the  object  of  life's  lessons  is  at- 
tained at  last,  when  the  heart  ceasing  to 
struggle  at  the  Heavenly  Father's  discipline, 
submissively  says,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so 
it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight."  Henry  Hoyt, 
publisher,  Boston. 

The  Washerwoman's  Daughter.  From 
the  German.  A  pleasantly  written  story  for 
young  readers.  Like  all  the  publications  of 
J.  P.  Skelly  k  Co.,  that  we  have  seen — and 
we  have  examined  many  of  them — this  is 
excellent  in  its  tone,  and  well  adapted  for 
Sunday-schools.  J.  P.  Skelly  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.   Price  60  cents. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  author 
of  "The  Sun,"  "Other  Worlds  than  Ours," 
"Saturn,"  etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
<fcCo. 

The  volume  comprises  more  than  thirty 
scientific  essays,  in  popular  style,  adapted 
to  readers  of  moderate  scientific  culture. 
It  is  a  selection  from  articles  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  various  English  jour- 
nals. Mr.  Proctor  handles  even  terrestrial 
topics  like  an  astronomer,  the  idea  being 
never  absent  from  his  mind  that  this  earth 
of  ours  is  only  one  among  many  stars. 
The  essays  on  the  Aurora,  the  Secret  of  the 
North  Pole,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Earthquakes, 
are  to  be  especially  commended,  both  for  the 
style  and  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter. 
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BUDDHA.* 


BT  JAMES  C.   MOFFAT,  D.  D. 


SIX  hundred  years  before  Christ  the 
religion  of  Brahman  ism  had  ma- 
tured into  an  absolute  domination  over 
India.  The  simple  patriarchal  worship 
of  the  early  Vedie  hymns,  already  cor- 
rupted within  the  Vedio  period,  had  be- 
come a  sacerdotal  system,  constructed  and 
managed  by  a  sacerdotal  caste.  Founded 
in  the  most  solemn  convictions  of  the 
people,  it  had  extended  its  ramifications 
of  despotism  over  the  whole  country,  and 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
society.  It  held  every  individutd,  from 
birth  to  the  grave,  in  bonds  which  he 
oould  not  escape  for  a  moment:  and 
which  were  the  more  awfully  pppressive, 
since  they  were  rivett^d  in  the  soul.  It 
was  then  that  an  intellectual  champion 
appeared,  who  undertook  to  rescue  India 
from  the  bondage  of  her  creed,  and  from 
the  natural  ills  w&ich  her  creed  had  ag- 
gravated. 

Couddhadana  was  king  in  Kapilavastu, 
capital  of  the  country  of  the  same  name, 
in  central  India,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Nepal.  He  was  of  the  family  of 
8akya,  a  branch  of  the  powerftil  tribe  of 
Gotama,  and  of  the  Kshatrya,  or  warrior 

*  Bouddba  et  sa  Religion,  par  J.  Barthe- 
lemy  Saint  Hilaire.    Paris,  1866. 


caste.  His  queen,  Maya  Devi,  was 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  monarch,  and 
equally  distinguished  by  her  beauty,  in- 
telligence, and  piety.  Such  were  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  liberator.  Re- 
sistance to  Brahmanical  oppression  did 
not  spring  from  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
pressed, but  from  the  tender  and  generous 
heart  of  one  who  came  down  from  the 
loftiest  rank  of  society  to  deliver  them. 

Siddhartha,  the  first  son  of  Couddha- 
dana and  Maya  Devi,  and  heir  apparent 
of  the  throne,  was  born  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  From  childhood  he 
evinced  a  meditative  disposition.  The 
plays  of  other  children  had  no  attraction 
for  him,  while  he  excelled  in  every  branch 
of  learning,  as  presented  to  his  years. 
Prolonged  solitary  meditations  were  not 
deemed  suitable  to  the  education  of  a 
king,  and  various  methods  were  devised 
to  interest  him  in  the  business  and  amuse- 
ments proper  to  his  rank,  and  the  office 
to  which  his  birth  assigned  him.  Mildly, 
but  firmly,  he  persisted  in  his  way.  The 
sight  of  poverty,  sickness,  old  age  and 
death,  filled  him  with  sadness  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  mankind.  Was  there  any  way 
of  salvation  to  be  found  ?  Brahman  ism,  as 
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far  as  he  could  see,  furnished  none,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  aggravated  all  the  ills  of 
human  life,  and  gratuitously  increased 
their  number.  Resolved  to  probe  the 
canker  to  its  depths,  he  made  several  at- 
tempts to  seclude  himself  for  meditation 
on  this  momentous  subject.  Finally,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  stole 
away  from  his  father's  court,  by  night, 
leaving  behind  his  young  and  much  be- 
loved wife,  and  all  the  pleasures  designed 
to  occupy  his  affections,  and  eluding  the 
guards  appointed  to  detain  him,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  father's  dominions  before  pursuit 
could  overtake  him.  Divesting  himself 
of  every  badge  of  rank,  he  assumed  the 
garb  of  an  ascetic,  and  entered  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  great  Brahmanical  schools. 

Among  the  more  than  three  hundred 
pupils  of  the  illustrious  Arata  Kalama  of 
Vai§ali  Siddhartha  he  soon  took  his  place 
as  the  first,  and  was  solicited  by  his  mas- 
ter to  take  part  with  him  in  teaching. 
But  he  replied,  "The  doctrine  of  Arata 
is  not  truly  liberating,  to  practice  it  is 
not  a  true  liberation,  nor  a  complete 
draining  out  of  misery."  Then  added 
in  his  own  heart,  "  By  carrying  to  per- 
fection that  doctrine  which  consists  in 
poverty  and  restraint  of  the  seuses,  I 
shall  arrive  at  true  deliverance ;  but  for 
that,  I  need  yet  to  make  more  profound 
researches." 

In  Rajagriha,  the  capital  of  Magadha, 
lived  the  Brahmanical  doctor,  Rondraka, 
the  son  of  Kama,  more  celebrated  still 
than  Arata  JKalama.  To  him  did  Sidd- 
hartha modestly  present  himself  with  the 
petition  to  be  enrolled  as  one  of  his 
disciples.  Rondraka  soon  accepted  him 
as  an  equal.  "You  and  I,"  said  he, 
"will  teach  our  doctrine  to  this  multi- 
tude." The  number  of  scholars  was 
about  seven  hundred.  But,  as  at  Vaiyali, 
so  here  the  earnest  inquirer  soon  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  sum  of  all  that  the 
master  had  to  teach.  "  My  friend,"  said 
he,  "  this  way  leads  not  to  indiffierence  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  leads  not  to 
emancipation  from  passion,  leads  not  to 
arrest  of  the  changes  of  existence,  leads 
not  to  tranquillity,  leads  not  to  complete 
intelligence,  leads  not  to  the  state  of  Cra- 


mana,  leads  not  to  Nirvana."  And  then^ 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  disciples  of 
Rondraka,  he  withdrew.  Five  of  them 
followed  him.  Thus  accompanied,  he 
betook  himself  to  entire  seclusion,  first 
on  Mount  Gaya,  and  then  to  the  village 
of  Ouruvilva,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nair- 
anjana,  where  he  devoted  six  years  to 
study  and  ascetic  exercises,  before  obtain- 
ing any  satisfactory  light  on  the  great 
question  of  his  life. 

Before  the  end  of  that  time  he  became 
convinced  that  extreme  asceticism  was  not 
the  way  to  perfect  intelligence,  and  began 
to  relax  his  severity,  yet  without  indulg- 
ing to  greater  length  in  food  or  drink 
than  was  necessary  to  efficiency  in  study. 
His  five  disciples  disapproved  of  the 
change,  deserted  him  and  went  to  Bena- 
res. Left  alone,  Siddhartha  continued 
his  meditations  with  the  more  efiect,  that 
he  had  relaxed  his  austerities.  Then  it 
was  that  he  completely  wrought  out  the 
principles  of  his  system,  and  the  rules  of 
discipline  which  he  designed  to  propose 
to  his  adherents. 

In  commencing  his  ascetic  life  he  had 
exchanged  his  royal  attire  for  the  garb  of 
a  hunter.  That  had  now,  in  the  end  of 
six  years'  wear,  fallen  to  pieces.  He 
resulted  himself  by  opening  a  recently 
made  grave,  and  plundering  the  body  of 
its  shroud,  which  he  cut,  sawed  and  fitted 
to  himself  with  his  own  hands.  Subse- 
quently he  made  it  a  law  for  his  monas- 
tic followers,  that  their  clothing  should 
consist  of  rags  gathered  by  themselves 
from  the  streets  and  the  cemeteries. 

Siddhartha  had  now  learned  all  that 
the  Brahmanical  schools  had  to  teach; 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  it,  and  gone 
beyond  it.  He  knew  his  future  adversa- 
ries, and  knew  himself,  where  they  were 
weak,  and  where  his  position  was  strong. 
But  his  aim  being  not  distinct  ion  nor 
superiority,  but  the  salvation  of  men,  he 
still  examined  himself  as  to  whether  he 
had  obtained  a  definitive  and  unalterable 
view  of  the  truth  which  he  was  to  com- 
municate to  the  world.  "  By  all  that  I 
have  acquired,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I 
have  greatly  transcended  the  law  of  man, 
but  have  not  yet  reached  to  a  clear  dis- 
crimination of  the  venerable    wisdom. 
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This  is  not  yet  the  way  of  understanding. 
This  way  is  not  able  to  abolish  forever 
the  evils  of  old  age,  of  sickness  or  of 
death/'  Afler  all  the  dreams  and  noble 
aspirations  of  his  boyhood,  and  all  the 
studies  and  austerities  of  his  manhood  so 
far,  was  he  ever  to  be  the  saviour  of  man- 
kind? He  was  reaching  the  crisis  of  his 
life,  and  it  was  one  of  intense  anxiety. 
In  one  of  his  frequently  recurring  ecsta- 
sies, and  after  a  meditation  which  ap- 
peared to  have  lasted  almost  without 
interruption  for  a  week,  he  believed  that 
at  last  he  had  obtained  the  desired  power; 
and  in  all  sincerity  answered  his  own 
question  affirmatively. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  have  at  last  dis- 
covered the  firm  way  of  the  great  man ; 
the  way  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  senses ;  the 
way  without  error  and  without  dejection; 
the  way  of  blessing  and  of  virtue;  the 
way  without  stain,  without  envy,  without 
ignorance  and  without  passion ;  the  way 
which  leads  to  the  high  road  of  salvation, 
and  which  causes  the  force  of  the  demon 
to  be  no  force ;  the  way  which  renders  the 
regions  of  transmigration  no  regions ;  the 
way  which  excels  Cakra,  Brahma,  Ma- 
he9vara  nnd  the  guardians  of  the  world ; 
the  way  which  leads  to  the  possession  of 
universal  knowledge ;  the  way  of  memory 
and  of  judgment;  a  way  which  removes 
the  bitterness  from  old  age  and  death ;  a 
way  tranquil  and  without  trouble,  ex- 
empt from  fears  of  the  demon,  and  which 
conducts  to  the  city  of  Nirvana."  In 
that  moment  he  felt  assured  that  he  had 
at  last  become  Buddha,  the  enlightened, 
the  sage  in  all  his  purity,  his  greatness, 
and  power  more  than  human,  more  than 
divine,  master  of  himself,  the  saviour  of 
the  universe,  or  of  all  in  the  universe 
who  can  be  saved. 

Bodhimanda,  the  place  of  intelligence, 
where  the  liberator  obtained  that  first 
vision  of  supreme  truth,  is  one  of  the 
holiest  places  to  the  Buddhbt  pilgrim. 
In  the  last  days  of  his  protracted,  and 
latterly  almost  despairing  meditations,  he 
made  himself  a  mat  of  grass,  and  taking 
his  seat  upon  it  in  a  secluded  place, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  he  finally 
determined  to  wait  the  advent  of  that 
supreme  intelligence,  of  which  he  had 


long  dimly  conceived  the  possibility,  and 
if  disappointed,  to  perish  in  waiting. 
"Here,"  said  he,  as  he  took  his  seat, 
"let  my  body  wither,  let  my  skin,  my 
flesh  and  my  bones  decay,  if  before  having 
attained  to  the  supreme  intelligence,  I 
rise  from  the  sod  on  which  I  sit." 

There  he  remained  immovable  all  day 
and  all  night,  waiting  to  find  it.  It  was 
in  the  last  watch,  and  just  as  the  dawn 
arose  that  he  felt  himself  endowed  with 
the  long  desired  intelligence,  vested  with 
the  quality  of  Buddha,  elevated  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  three-fold  science. 
"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "thus  will  I  put  an 
end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  world."  And 
striking  the  earth  with  his  hand,  he 
added,  "Let  this  earth  be  my  witness: 
she  is  the  abode  of  all  creatures;  she 
comprehends  all  that  is  movable  and  im- 
movable ;  she  is  impartial ;  she  will  wit- 
ness that  I  lie  not." 

From  that  moment  he  never  hesitated 
as  to  the  doctrine  to  be  preached,  the 
method  of  salvation  for  himself  and  his 
fellow-men.  It  was  one,  and  could  only 
be  one.  But  still  he  doubted  how  it 
would,  be  accepted.  He  had  the  divine 
light.  Would  men  open  their  eyes  to 
admit  it?  Would  they  be  willing  to  en- 
ter the  way  in  which  they  should  walk? 
To  settle  his  mind  on  this  subject,  and 
determine  upon  a  method  of  teaching  to 
be  carried  out  consistently  and  without 
variation,  he  clung  to  his  solitary  medi- 
tation some  time  longer,  meditating  thus 
in  his  heart:  "The  law  which  proceeds 
from  me  is  profound,  luminous,  subtle, 
difficult  to  comprehend;  it  eludes  criti- 
cism ;  it  is  beyond  the  range  of  reasoning, 
accessible  only  to  the  learned  and  the 
wise ;  it  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  world. 
Having  abandoned  all  conception  of  in- 
dividuality, extinguished  every  idea,  inter- 
rupted all  existence  by  the  way  of  tran- 
quillity, it  is  invisible  in  its  character  of 
vacuum;  having  dried  up  desire,  ex- 
empted from  passion,  stopping  all  pro- 
duction of  new  existences,  it  conducts  to 
Nirvana.  But  if  become  Buddha  truly 
complete,  I  teach  that  law,  other  men 
will  not  understand  it,  it  may  expose  me 
to  their  insults.  I  will  not  abandon  my- 
self to  my  own  compassion." 
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Three  times  was  Buddha  on  the  point 
of  succumbing  to  that  weakness,  and 
perhaps  would  have  renounced  forever 
his  great  enterprise,  satisfied  with  having 
i'ound  for  himself  the  secret  of  eternal 
salvation;  but  a  final  reflection  decided 
him,  and  forbade  the  return  of  his  ir- 
resolution. 

"All  beings,"  said  he,  "whether  low, 
moderate,  or  exalted,  whether  very  good, 
imperfect,  or  very  bad,  may  be  arranged 
in  three  classes.  One  class  is  in  the 
false,  and  will  remain  there;  a  second  is 
in  the  true,  and  a  third  is  in  uncertainty; 
as  a  man  on  the  banks  of  a  pond  sees 
lotuses  which  are  beneath  the  water, 
others  which  are  just  at  the  surface, 
and  others  which  have  risen  above  it. 
Whether  I  teach  the  law  or  not,  those 
who  are  in  the  false  will  never  understand 
it;  whether  I  teach  or  do  not  teach  the 
law,  those  who  are  certainly  in  the  truth 
will  understand  it;  but  those  who  are  in 
uncertainty,  if  I  teach  the  law,  will  know 
it — if  I  do  not  teach  the  law,  will  never 
know  it."  And  as  he  reflected,  he  felt 
moved  with  great  compassion  for  the  vast 
multitude  sunk  down  in  uncertainty. 
That  decided  him.  He  would  go  to  those 
unhappy  beings  so  long  misled  and  wan- 
dering among  their  own  bad  thoughts, 
and  open  to  t^em  the  gate  of  immortality, 
in  revealing  to  them  the  four  sublime 
verities,  which  he  had  noW  discovered, 
and  the  mutual  connection  of  causes. 

Once  clearly  satisfied  in  his  convic- 
tions of  truth,  his  first  thought  was  to 
communicate  his  discovery  to  his  former 
teachers,  the  son  of  Rama  and  Arata 
Kalama.  Honest  thinkers,  modest  in- 
quirers, they,  he  felt  assured,  would  ac- 
cept his  law  of  salvation  with  rejoicing. 
But  when  he  sought  the  coveted  confer- 
ence with  them,  he  learned  that  they 
were  dead.  To  whom  then  shall  he  first 
announce  his  discovery,  that  they  may 
assist  him  in  publishing  it?  He  will  go 
to  Benares,  and  find  his  five  fellow  monks 
of  the  six  years'  seclusion.  They  had 
left  him  because  of  his  relaxing  the  se- 
verities of  asceticism,  and  had  resolved 
never  to  return  into  fellowship  with  him. 
But  such  was  the  power  of  his  presence 
over  them,  that  no  sooner  did  he  appear 


among  them  than  they  received  him  with 
submission  and  cordiality,  and  listened 
with  admiration  to  his  new  instructions. 

At  first  they  addressed  him  by  the 
title  of  Ayoushmat,  or  Lord.  "  Call  me 
not  Ayoushmat,"  he  said.  "  Long  have 
I  remained  unprofitable  to  you.  1  have 
procured  for  you  neither  aid  nor  well- 
being.  Now  I  have  attained  to  a  clear 
view  of  immortality.  I  am  Buddha.  I 
know  all.  I  behold  all.  I  have  blotted 
out  sin.  I  am  master  in  all  laws.  Come 
that  I  may  teach  you  the  law.  Listen, 
give  ear  attentively.  I  will  advise,  I 
will  teach  you.  And  your  spirit  being 
delivered  by  the  destruction  of  sins,  and 
by  manifest  knowledge  of  yourselves,  you 
will  put  an  end  to  your  births,  you  will 
arrive  at  the  condition  of  Brahmacharis. 
and  you  will  never  experience  another 
existence  affcer  this.  There  is  what  you 
will  learn." 

To  those- five  disciples,  and  others  at 
Benares,  did  Buddha  first  preach  his  doe- 
trine  of  salvation.  That  city  was  then  a 
stronghold  of  Brahmanism.  It  subse- 
quently became  no  less  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  Buddhists.  After  no  very  prolonged 
residence  there,  he  removed  to  the  far- 
ther north,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  his 
former  austerities,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  Magadha,  at  E.ajagriha,  or  in 
Ko9ala,  at  Cravasti,  to  the  north  of  the 
Ganges.  The  kings  of  those  two  Coun- 
tries protected  him,  as  they  accepted  his 
doctnnes.  Bajagriha  was  his  principal 
residence,  from  which  he  peformed  mis- 
sionary journeys  in  various  directions. 
A  few  miles  from  the  city  rose  a  moun- 
tain called  the  Vulture  Peak,  whose  deep 
groves,  cool  springs,  and  points  of  pic- 
turesque view,  Buddha  loved  to  frequent. 
It  was  there  that,  surrounded  by  his 
devotees,  he  preached  his  great  system 
called  "The  Lotus  of  the  good  law," 
besides  many  other  sutras. 

Near  the  gate  of  the  same  city  was 
another  favorite  haunt  of  the  enlightened 
teacher.  It  was  the  Bambu  Garden  of 
Kalanda,  a  wealthy  merchant  who  had  at 
first  given  the  ground  to  the  Brahmans, 
but  after  learning  the  sublime  law,  took 
it  from  them,  built  upon  it  a  superb 
mansion,   and   presented   the  whole  to 
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Buddha.  In  that  place  were  several  of 
the  most  celebrated  apostles  of  Buddhism 
converted ;  and  there  did  the  first  council 
of  its  devotees  assemble  after  their  lead- 
er's death. 

These  and  other  places,  where  Buddha 
resided  for  longer  or  shorter  time,  are 
the  holy  lands  of  Buddhist  faith. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  af- 
forded him  by  the  kings  of  Magadha  and 
Ko9ala,  the  leader  of  the  new  faith  had 
a  severe  and  protracted  struggle  to  main- 
tain with  those  of  the  old.  True,  he 
spared  no  criticism  of  his  adversaries; 
not  content  with  convicting  them  of  error 
and  of  ignorance,  even  of  their  own  sys- 
tem, he  treated  them  as  hypocrites,  us 
charlatans,  as  jugglers,  charges  the  more 
cutting  that  they  were  well  merited.  His 
influence  extended  only  at  the  expense  of 
theirs,  and  from  no  means  that  could 
promise  to  arrest  a  progress  so  threaten- 
ing to  themselves  did  they  refrain.  In 
their  controversies  their  vanity  was  not 
less  interested  than  their  power.  Buddha 
had  the  advantage  over  them  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  their  system  and  his 
own,  and  of  carrying  his  logic  without 
shrinking  to  all  its  own  legitimate  con- 
clusions. The  legends  of  his  followers 
represent  him  as  invariably  victorious  in 
debate.  But  such  was  the  power  and 
malignity  of  his  opponents,  that  but  for 
the  protection  of  his  royal  friends,  his 
teaching  might  have  ended  with  his  life, 
before  it  had  reached  the  nation's  ear. 

The  career  of  Buddha,  as  teacher  of 
the  divine  law,  extended  to  more  than 
forty  yearo ;  his  whole  life  to  eighty.  It 
was  on  a  missionary  journey,  and  passing 
through  the  country  of  the  Mallas,  that 
he  felt  the  approach  of  death.  In  a  for- 
est, and  under  a  grove  of  Cala  trees,  the 
great  deliverer,  as  he  is  still  regarded  by 
hundreds  of  millions,  breathed  his  last; 
or,  in  the  language  of  his  doctrine,  entered 
into  Nirvana, 

Buddhism  is  a  protest  against  Brah- 
man ism,  in  the  whole  breadth  and  depth 
of  its  existence :  dissenting  from  its  sacer- 
dotal system,  from  its  worship,  from  its 
philosophy,  and  from  its  gods.  The 
radical  pantheism  of  the  Brahmans  the 
Buddhists  ignore,  and  supply  its  place 


with  nothing.  In  whatsoever  the  two 
agree,  it  is  only  as  inherent  in  the  Hindu 
way  of  thinking.  Pantheism  is  opposed 
with  atheism.  Man  is  emancipated  from 
the  fear  of  the  gods,  by  being  constituted 
the  highest  intelligence  himself ^  but 
again  enslaved  by  the  dread  of  ftiture 
transmigrations,  endless  and  degrading; 
dying  only  to  enter  a  new  life,  in  some 
mean  and  loathsome  form,  and  after  a 
scries  of  such  new  births,  fox  thousands 
or  millions  of  years,  to  be  sent  back  in  a 
human  body  to  commence  the  weary  cir- 
cle again,  capable  of  change  and  suffering, 
but  incapable  of  death.  In  Brahmanism 
the  gods  are  beings  of  terrific  power,  but 
of  the  same  common  descent  and  sub- 
stance with  man  and  nature,  and  as  help- 
less as  they  to  arrest  the  career  of  life  in 
its  fated  changes.  For  that  Brahmanism 
can  only  hope  vaguely  from  absorption 
into  the  being  of  the  Supreme,  out  of 
which  all  things  are  continually  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  a  slavery  of  dread  to  gods 
who  have  no  power  to  save  in  the  life  to 
come.  In  original  Buddhism  the  only 
thing  which  approaches  the  idea  of  God 
is  Buddha.  But  Buddha  signifies  merely 
^'The  Enlightened,"  and  is  a  rank  of  in- 
telligence, to  which  Siddhartha  arrived 
by  intellectual  effort,  and  to  which  others, 
who  labor  and  study  as  he  did,  may  also 
arrive.  His  followers  have  deified  him ; 
but  his  own  teaching  made  no  such  pre- 
tension, took  no  notice  of  beings  called 
gods,  and  addressed  itself  as  that  of  a 
man  to  men,  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 
Dread  of  the  future  was  to  the  mind  of 
the  Hindu,  and  other  races  of  eastern 
Asia,  not  a  dread  of  death,  but  of  life; 
endless  life  of  everchanging,  but  of  ever- 
lasting degradation  and  misery.  Budd- 
hism was  designed  to  arrest  transmigra- 
tion, and  liberate  from  the  bondage  of 
its  ever-recurring  cycles  of  penal  life. 
Men  were  to  be  taught  so  to  subordinate 
all  affections  and  susceptibilities,  by  de- 
nial, as  to  arrest  the  development  of  all 
capacity  to  suffer;  in  the  course  of  this 
mortal  stage  of  existence,  so  to  discipline 
the  vital  powers  that  they  shall  be  per- 
fectly under  control  of  themselves,  and 
insensible  to  everything  external,  capable 
of  retaining  themselves  in  a  state  of  ab- 
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straction  from  all  embodiment,  without 
activity  and  without  aflfection  forever. 
This  was  Nirvana — virtually  salvation  by 
death.  Accordingly,  it  was  salvation, 
not  of  men  alone,  but  also  of  the  crea- 
tures,— all  animate  creation.  By  enabling 
men  to  enter  Nirvana,  it  so  far  diminished 
the  number  of  suffering  animals,  whom 
those  men  after  death  would  have  ani- 
mated. Let  the  law  of  Buddha  be  uni- 
versally acted  upon,  and  the  cycle  of  life 
must  terminate  always  in  man,  and  the 
life  which  has  once  animated  the  lower 
creation,  never  be  permitted  to  return 
into  the  same  channel  again.  Salvation 
would  thus  be  extended  to  all  creatures, 
self-controlling  man,  the  highest  recog- 
nized power  in  life,  constituting  himself 
the  final  barrier  to  its  revolution. 

The  founder  of  Buddhism  was  not  a 
priest,  but  a  philosopher.  His  religion 
was  purely  the  fruit  of  his  philosophy,  a 
system  founded  not  upon  faith,  but  in  rea- 
son— ^the  most  extreme  and  consistent  of 
all  branches  of  rationalism  that  the  world 
saw.  Yet  being  addressed  largely  to  the 
popular  understanding,  it  was  from  the 
first  far  from  being  scientifically  stated. 


In  choosing  popular  expression,  its 
founder,  although  his  own  views  were 
very  positive  and  definite,  left  mudi  un- 
certainty resting  upon  the  meaning  of 
some  of  his  words,  giving  rise  to  speciila- 
tion  and  conflict  of  opinions  among  his 
followers.  In  the  determination  of  those 
questions,  the  principal  authority  rests 
with  the  work  of  the  three  ancient  coun- 
cils, which  were  held  at  long  intervals; 
the  first  immediately  after  his  death. 

Buddha  himself  wrote  nothing;  but 
his  sayings,  carefully  treasured  in  memory 
by  those  who  heard  them,  were  collected 
and  written  out  in  order,  by  his  principal 
disciples,  who  after  his  death  met  in 
council  at  Rajagriha,  in  Magadha.  Under 
three  heads,  as  the  Sutras,  or  Discoveries 
of  Buddha;  the  Vinaya,  or  Discipline, 
and  the  Ahhidhanna^  or  Philosophy, 
they  arranged  all  that  they  remembered 
of  their  master*s  words,  and  all  that  they 
could  understand  of  the  meaning  of  his 
doctrine.  The  whole  collection  received 
the  name  of*  Tripitaka,  The  Three  Bas- 
kets, and  formed  the  sacred  canon,  the 
standard  of  Buddhist  faith  for  all  suc- 
ceeding time. 


SKETCHES  DRAWN  FROM  THE  ECUMENICAL  YEAR  OF  ROME. 


BT   MSS.   0-    H.   B.   LAINO. 


THE   COLISEUU. 

CROSSING  the  Pontc  St.  Angelo,  at 
four  o'clock  of  a  fine  afternoon, 
after  an  hour  at  St.  Pet<irs,  we  found 
ourselves  in  time  for  viewing  the  sunset 
from  the  summit  of  the  Coliseum.  And 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
another  stroll  around  the  interior  of  that 
majestic  pile,  the  horses  were  urged  to 
an  unusual  pace. 

But  just  as  we  crossed  the  square,  and 
were  about  to  plunge  into  the  narrow 
defiles  of  the  Via  Julia,  we  were  suddenly 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  clear  sweet 
notes  of  the  bugle,  followed  by  the  cry, 


"//  Papa,  11  Papnr  "The  Pope,  the 
Pope  1"  At  which  sound  our  driver  with 
a  dexterous  twist  of  the  reins  around  his 
arm  brought  the  'horses  almost  to  their 
haunches,  and  springing  from  the  box, 
plumped  down  on  his  knees,  bare- 
headed— an  example  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  our  courier.  Another 
shrill  blast  of  the  bugle,  and  on  dashed 
a  company  of  the  Pope's  Body  Guard, 
splendidly  mounted  on  black  horses  richly 
caparisoned ;  then  followed  a  few  of  the 
Swiss  Guards,  in  their  most  picturesque 
costume  of  red,  black  and  yellow ;  a  dress 
by-the-by  which  was  designed  by  Michael 
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Angelo ;  it  has  a  pretty  effect  in  a  pageant, 
bat  taken  singly,  reminds  one  of  Punch 
and  Judy  in  a  puppet  show. 

And  now  every  knee  was  bent  to  the 
earth,  every  head  uncovered,  as  the  car- 
riage containing  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
IX.  came  slowly  on,  who  smiling  benignly 
as  a  Father  upon  his  children,  with  his 
fair  white  hand  blessed  the  kneeling  mul- 
titude as  he  parsed.  A  pleasant,  placid 
face  has  the  venerable  Pontiff.  Already 
the  clouds  are  beginning  to  darken  a  path 
which  has  not  always  been  a  path  of 
peace  to  the  old  man ;  yet  he  looks  out- 
wardly as  calm  as  if  Kome  was  that 
Celestial  City  against  which  no  earthly 
powers  can  prevail.  Dressed  in  simple 
white  cashmere,  with  a  scarlet  cloak 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  little 
scarlet  cap  surmounting  his  gray  head, 
the  old  Pope  sat  the  only  occupant  of  the 
gorgeous  papal  equipage,  all  scarlet,  and 
g<)ld,  and  plate  glass,  richly  embroidered 
with  the  papal  arms. 

What  a  change  in  the  busy  throng  which 
a  moment  before  was  circling  through 
the  crowded  square !  Now  all  was  hushed. 
Here  knelt  the  brown  Franciscan  monk 
telling  his  beads;  there  the  pretty  peasant 
from  the  Alban  Hills;  here  the  stately 
bishop  in  his  flowing  purple  robes ;  yon- 
der the  mendicant  friar,  and  close  at  his 
side  a  Roman  noble.  Here  the  lady  of 
£ishion  in  trailing  silk;  there  the  poor 
beggar,  the  picturesque  model,  and  the 
white  robed  Dominican.  Little  vegeta- 
ble carts  drawn  by  donkeys;  teams  of 
hay,  half  concealing  the  dove-hued  oxen ; 
carriages  of  the  nobility  in  dashing  live- 
ries, open  landaus  filled  with  the  gay  and 
fashionable;  and  the  little  one-horse  ve- 
hicles;— all  were  motionless,  with  their 
drivers  on  their  knees  beside  them,  and 
their  occupants  on  their  knees  within 
them.  Such  was  the  magnetic  influence 
exercised  by  the  venerable  Pope  1 

Following  the  carriage  of  the  Holy 
Father  &ime  a  second  division  of  the  no- 
ble Guard,  fine,  handsome  looking  men ; 
and  then  another  equally  splendid  equi- 
page, drawn  also  by  six  superb  black 
horses,  in  which  reclined  the  prime  mover 
of  the  Vatican — namely,  the  Cardinal 
AntonellL    Not  so  bland,  not  so  placid 


is  the  countenance  of  the  cardinal,  yet  it 
is  a  shrewd  intelligent  &ce,  and  once 
seen,  it  can  never  be  mistaken.  A  few 
carriages  containing  other  church  digni* 
taries  closed  the  retinue  of  Pius  IX.  on 
this  his  afternoon's  relaxation  from  the 
perplexities  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
chamber. 

On  passed  the  pontifical  pageant,  up- 
rose the  kneeling  crowd,  crack  went  the 
whips,  round  went  the  wheels;  "  Fine  fish, 
fresh  fish!"  "Buy  my  flowers,  pretty 
pansies,  Signora?''  "A  biocca  for  the 
love  of  the  Virgin!"  "Oranges,  fresh 
figs — come  buy  I"  And  with  this  sudden 
coming  to  life,  we  too  spun  on  our  way 
to  the  Coliseum ;  past  the  old  Forum,  up 
the  Via  Sacra,  with  its  shady  avenue  of 
ilex  and  oak,  with  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars  upon  our  right,  past  the  splendid 
ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino,  un- 
der the  Arch  of  Titus,  round  by  the  Meta 
Soudans  upon  the  old,  old  pavement 
which  Cassar  trod,  and  alighted  before 
that  grand  monument  of  the  ages,  with 
the  old  prophecy  upon  our  lips : 

"While standi  the  Coliseam,  Rome  shall  stand. 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall. 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world." 

Can  any  one  look  unmoved  upon  the 
scene  which  presents  itself,  as  passing 
under  the  massive  arch  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance,  you  find  yourself 
standing  within  this  glorious  monument 
of  Home's  ancient  splendor  1  So  hushed, 
so  solemn  is  all  around — you  hear  the 
light  breeze  which  lifts  the  trailing  vines, 
and  the  twitter  of  the  birds  as  they  fly  in 
and  out  the  crevices  of  the  old  stones — 
but  that  is  all.  True,  you  are  not  alone, 
for  many  groups  are  gathered  about  the 
cross  of  Christ,  planted  in  the  centre  of 
the  arena, — or  perhaps  strolling  from  arch 
to  arch,  but  all  move  soflly  on ;  voices  are 
hushed  to  whispering  tones,  and  each  one 
seems  subdued  to  "silent  wonder,"  by 
the  unspeakable  majesty  of  this  old  pile 
which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has 
defied — ^alas,  not  only  the  power  of  time, 
but  the  devastating  hand  of  man  I 

Up,  up  against  the  blue  sky  gleaming 
through  those  graceful  arches  about  which 
cling  the  glossy  ivy,  and  the  starry  caper 
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vine,  arise  tier  on  tier  of  marble  seats 
shelving  from  Hheir  base,  and  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens,  whereon  pagan 
Rome  sat  to  witness  the  martyrdom  of 
Christians,  torn  limb  from  limb,  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena  below  I 

Standing  upon  this  ground,  once  wet 
with  the  blood  of  saints,  we  can  almost 
fancy  we  hear  the  roaring  of  those  sav- 
age beasts  let  loose  from  their  confine- 
ment and  leaping  into  the  arena,  where 
calm  in  the  sustaining  grace  of  God,  the 
Christian  martyr  stood  ready  to  receive 
the  crown  of  glory,  which  already  shone 
above  his  saintly  brow!  And  as  one 
gazes  down  into  those  under-ground  pas- 
sages, up  whose  dark,  damp  steps  those 
death-doomed  martyrs  were  driven — 
hoary  age,  young  tender  maidens  and 
youth,  in  the  first  spring  of  manhood, 
one  feels  more  than  ever  before,  perhaps, 
how  glorious  that  truth,  which  conquer- 
ing all  the  pains  of  death,  rendered  the 
sacrifice  in  its  cause  a  joyful  one  to  the 
early  martyred  saints. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  past  for  a 
few  momonts,  and  not  sketch  this  mag- 
nificent ruin  simply  as  it  appears  to  the 
visitor  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian,  after  draining 
the  artificial  lake  at  the  base  of  the 
Caelian  Hill,  wherein  Nero  held  his  naval 
sports,  commenced  to  build  this  amphi- 
theatre upon  its  site  A.  D.  72.  It  was 
completed  by  Domitian,  and  dedicated  in 
the  year  80,  by  Titus ;  upon  which  occa- 
sion, we  are  told  by  ancient  writers,  one 
hundred  days  were  given  to  rejoicings. 
Every  variety  of  pleasure  was  planned 
and  exhausted,  to  give  Rome  a  glorious 
holiday.  There  were  combats  with  ele- 
phants and  with  birds.  Gladiatorial  en- 
counters, in  which  over  three  hundred 
men  fought  at  the  same  time  in  this  new 
amphitheatre.  Five  hundred  wild  beasts 
were  slain  in  a  single  day;  and  as  a  last 
lavish  expenditure,  tickets  were  thrown 
broad-cast  among  the  bystanders,  and 
whoever  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
one,  was  presented  with  slaves,  or  with 
costly  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  as  prizes ! 

The  architect  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Christian — one  Gaudentius,  who  after- 
wards met  a  martyr's  fate  within  the 


walls  he  planned.  Many  thousands  of 
Jews,  as  well  as  Christians,  were  em- 
ployed upon  this  stupendous  work,  of 
which  number  twelve  thousand  suc- 
cumbed under  the  prodigious  labor. 

The  form  of  the  Coliseum  is  elliptical, 
four  stories  in  height.  The  axis  of  this 
vast  building  is  584  feet.  The  tength 
of  the  arena  278  feet,  and  the  width  177 
feet.  Rising  one  above  the  other,  the 
three  first  stories  were  subdivided  into 
lofty  arches,  and  all  around  the  circuit 
were  arranged  seats  in  tiers  for  the  spec- 
tators. The  columns  supporting  the 
arches  upon  each  story  numbered  eighty. 
Those  of  the  first  story,  which  were  of 
the  Doric  order,  were  thirty  feet  high. 
Those  of  the  second,  Ionic,  were  thirty- 
eight  feet.  The  third,  Corinthian,  also 
thirty-eight,  and  the  fourth  story,  Corin- 
thian, forty-four  feet;  above  which  is  a 
broad  entablature.  All  of  these  walls, 
and  the  pavements,  were  incrusted  with 
white  marbles,  and  most  exquisitely 
adorned.  One  of  the  arches,  and  which 
now  forms  the  principal  entrance,  facing 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  is  much 
wider  than  the  others,  and  is  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  allotted  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  royal  suite. 

In  the  lower  gallery,  or  Podtum,  sat 
the  emperors,  the  senators,  and  nobles 
of  Rome.  Over  them,  raised  by  beams 
of  bronze,  was  spread  a  royal  canopy  to 
shield  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Places  were  also  assigned  under  this 
canopy  for  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Upon 
the  second  story  sat  the  next  in  rank, 
and  so  on  to  the  fourth  story. 

This  immense  amphitheatre  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  one  hundred  thousand 
people  ! 

Around  the  arena  was  a  wall  of  mar- 
ble eight  feet  high,  with  iron  spikes, 
serving  as  a  protection  to  the  Podium 
from  the  wild  animals  when  let  loose 
within  it.  The  dens  of  these  beasts  ran 
under  the  arena,  and  these  can  still  be 
seen  by  passing  down  a  few  feet  within  a 
closed  barrier.  And  here  also  were  con- 
fined the  Christians,  when  intended  ss 
objects  for  the  day's  sport ! 

A  subterranean  passage  leads  from 
these  dens  to  the  Palatine  Hill.     This 
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was  "built  by  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
that  brutal  tyrant,  more  beast  than  man, 
who  himself  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion from  the  hands  of  gladiators  in 
those  very  vaults. 

How  much  of  the  Coliseum  has  dis- 
appeared, may  be  partly  imagined  from 
theyac/,  that  for  over  two  hundred  years 
it  served  as  a  %iime  quarry  for  the  ruth- 
less Romans,  and  from  it  they  built  their 
palaces,  and  strengthened  their  fortresses ; 
nay,  more,  it  served  as  a  fortress  itself 
in  the  middle  ages.  One  can  scarcely 
walk  in  Rome  without  coming  face  to 
face  with  the  spoils  of  this  noble  edifice. 
The  grand  Farnese  Palace,  the  Barbarini 
Palace,  St.  Marco,  and  many  other  build- 
ings which  might  be  named,  were  all 
raised  by  robbing  the  Coliseum.  Think 
then  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Domitian! 

The  good  Pope,  Benedict  XIV., 
[A.  D.  1740]  finally  put  at  end  to  its 
desecration  by  consecrating  the  mighty 
structure  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs 
who  perished  within  its  arena.  That  the 
soil  once  wet  with  the  blood  of  saints 
should  not  be  pressed  by  unholy  feet,  he 
caused  it  to  be  covered  to  a  great  depth 
with  sand.  And  it  was  this  Pope  who 
raised  the  sacred  CroFS  in  its  centre,  and 
placed  around  the  fourteen  shrines  or 
stations  called  "The  Road  to  the  Cross." 
And  now  upon  every  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons  a  holy  confraternity,  "The 
Lovers  of  Jesus  and  Mary"  designated, 
come  in  solemn  procei:sion,  chanting 
hymns  and  canticles,  and  reverently  kneel 
before  each  station  of  the  "Road  to  the 
Cross."  The  trials  of  our  Saviour  are 
here  portrayed  by  expressive  paintings 
placed  under  glass,  and  with  the  conse- 
crated oil  always  kept  burning  before 
them.  Since  the  days  of  Benedict  the 
Popes  in  turn  have  all  aided  in  the  resto- 
ration and  preservation  of  the  Coliseum — 
none  more  so,  however,  than  the  present 
venerable  and  venerated  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Thus  absorbed  in  the  history  of  the 
Coliseum,  my  mission  of  seeing  the  sun- 
set from  its  summit  seems  nearly  forgot- 
ten. 

Half  an  hour  given  to  strolling  around 
the  arena,  watching   the    play  of   the 


shadows  through  the  gigantic  arches,  wo 
passed  into  the  first  grand  corridor,  or 
Podmm.  Here  a  guide  unlocked  the 
massive  gates  which  enclose  the  steps 
leading  to  the  second  story,  and  we  com- 
menced the  ascent. 

Wonderful  as  the  Coliseum  is,  seen 
from  the  outside,  or  viewed  from  the 
arena,  it  is  much  more  wonderful  as  you 
penetrate  into  its  enormous  breadth. 
Arrived  at  the  first  landing,  how  beauti- 
ful it  all  was,  as  stepping  forward  to  the 
brink,  we  looked  over  the  parapet  and 
down  into  the  consecrated  area  below  I 
At  that  moment  the  solemn  chanting  of 
the  Monks  was  wafted  to  our  ears,  ming- 
glcd  with  the  fine  voices  of  the  Sister- 
hood ;  and  in  sombre  procession  the  Holy 
Confraternity  of  "  Jesus  and  Mary,"  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  their  number  bearing  a 
crucifix,  filed  under  the  Imperial  arch- 
way, and  still  chanting  their  solemn  rites, 
they  first  knelt  before  the  Cross,  and  then 
proceeded  to  pray  before  each  one  of  the 
little  shrines,  whereon  is  portrayed  the 
Saviour  in  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane. 

In  this  confraternity,  robed  in  peniten- 
tial garments,  which  cover  them  from 
head  to  foot,  are  princes  and  cardinals. 
Among  the  Sisterhood,  too,  are  noble 
Roman  ladies,  and  even  princesses,  met 
here  to  do  honor  to  that  religion  which, 
in  the  proud  days  of  pagan  idolatry  drew 
hither  the  emperors  and  patricians  of 
Rome  to  mock  and  deride. 

Turning  from  this  interesting  scene, 
the  chanting  of  the  monks  still  following 
us,  I  found  myself  standing  within  the 
inner  of  the  two  grand  galleries  which 
extend  around  the  building;  communi- 
cating by  massive  arches,  which  form  as 
it  were  a  third,  as  the  space  between 
these  arches  is  vaulted,  through  which 
you  can  walk.  From  the  other  gallery 
you  look  abroad  upon  Rome;  from  the 
inner,  down  into  the  arena.  Within  the 
arches,  at  regular  distances,  are  spacious 
flights  of  marble  steps — I  should  say 
were — for  at  the  present  time  they  are  all 
broken  and  shelving,  and  edged  with 
mosses  and  tall  weeds.  You  walk  on 
over  a  pavement,  solid  apparently,  as  the 
day  it  was  laid  down — ^but  be  careful,  for 
look  yonder  and  you  will  see  some  wide 
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cavernous  openings,  half-hidden  in  tang- 
ling vines  and  wild  flowers. 

You  can  make  the  entire  circuit  of 
this  immense  building  upon  this  second 
story.  Then  ascending  another  flight  of 
steps,  you  are  on  the  third  range  or  gal- 
lery, where  you  become  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  which 
marked  its  rise,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
decay. 

The  view,  too,  is  still  more  lovely. 
You  are  looking  at  it,  as  it  were,  from 
the  terrace  of  some  beautiful  garden ;  for 
wild  flowers  are  at  your  feet,  the  wall 
upon  which  you  lean  is  covered  with 
vines  creeping  up  the  old  gray  stones, 
and  then  swinging  to  the  breeze,  brush 
you  with  their  dark  feathery  foliage  as 
you  pass ;  or  lighter  sprays  of  ivy  and  the 
wild  jessamine  cling  lovingly  to  the  old 
walls,  forming  a  perfect  network  over 
them.  Through  the  chinks  of  the  pave- 
ment, up  the  old  steps,  over  the  ledges, 
peeping  through  the  crevices,  bloom 
many  beautiful  flowers,  whose  seeds  have 
been  scattered  here  by  those  little  winged 
gardeners,  the  birds,  or  wafted  by  the 
winds.  Incredible  almost  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, yet  the  fact  is  well  authenticated, 
that  /our  hundred  and  twenty  different 
species  of  plants  flourish  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Coliseum ! 

A  work  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Deakin,  called  "  The  Flora  of  the  Coli- 
seum." 

Ascending  to  the  third  gallery,  the 
circuit  is  more  limited.  Much  of  the 
outer  wall  has  disappeared,  the  pavement 
is  more  broken,  and  you  shudder  as  you 
cast  your  eyes  far  down,  down,  the  dark 
abyss.  But  the  flowers  bloom  brighter, 
the  vines  grow  more  luxuriant,  and  now 
rooted  in  the  broad  crevices,  the  branches 
of  the  wild  fig  tree  wave  over  you,  wherein 
the  birds  have  built  their  nests.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more"  charming  than  this  &(pot, 
looking  all  along  and  through  the  dark- 
ening arches,  with  the  vines  and  pretty 
blossoms  clustering  about  them. 

Where  the  old  stones  have  been  reft 
away  at  this  point,  a  high  iron  palisade 
has  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 


too  curious  visitor.  We  can  mount  still 
higher,  by  narrower  zig-zag  steps,  where 
we  find  the  walls  pierced  with  square 
apertures.  We  can  ascend  no  higher, 
for  a  solid  wall  of  some  forty  feet  rises 
above  you. 

We  reached  this  point  just  in  time — 
viz.,  five  minutes  before  sunset. 

Sunset  from  the  summit  of  the  Coli* 
seum — 0  glorious  privilege ! 

How  lovely!  Look  at  the  purple 
peaks  of  the  mountains.  View  the  Cam- 
pagna  stretching  to  meet  them  like  a 
vernal  sea.  Grandly  does  St.  Peters  sit 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  descending  sun. 
See  those  rosy  clouds  resting  above  her 
swelling  dome,  penciled  in  with  gold. 
Look  at  yon  long  streak  of  violet  shot 
with  amber;  and  see,  far  up  the  zenith, 
how  each  little  cloud,  catching  the  sun*s 
lajst  smile,  floats  over  the  liquid  blue 
like  dying  dolphins.  The  beautiful  bell- 
tower  of  St.  Francesca  Romana  seems  all 
on  fire,  and  bright  streams  of  liquid  gold 
flash  down  the  arches  of  the  Capitol  Cam- 
panile. 

Now — now  the  sun  has  gone!  But 
the  golden  haze  yet  lingers,  and  throws 
a  softening  beauty  over  the  old  ruins 
around.  There  the  temple  of  "Venus 
and  Bome,"  its  deep  vaults  darkening 
amid  the  cypress  and  vines,  though  its 
crumbling  summit  still  receives  the  part- 
ing glory  of  day.  We  see  yonder  the 
"  Baths  of  Titus,"  the  broken  arches  of 
its  old  acqueducts,  and  there  the  Pala- 
tine, from  which  the  Imperial  Caesars 
with  their  trains  swept  down  in  princely 
pomp  to  view  the  sports  within  these 
walls — ^perchance  a  gladiatorial  entertain- 
ment, perchance  a  strife  between  man  and 
beast — or,  a  Christian  martyrdom ! 

And  now  from  all  the  bells  of  Rome 
peals  the  "Ave  Maria:" 

"  For  the  sky  was  full  of  vesper  showers, 
Shook  from  her  many  convent  towers." 

We  had  lingered  long  on  this  enchant- 
ing spot.  So  turning,  we  "bade  the  vale 
good-night — good-night,"  and  reluctantly 
passed  from  those  glorious  ruins,  which 
we  may  never  see  again. 
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B7  REV.  T.   HEMPSTEAD. 


IN  the  past  are  Summer  lilies  shining, 
Greenest  dells  with  violets  sprinkled  o*er, 
In  the  past  are  honeysuckles  twining, 

Rustled  by  warm  winds,  above  the  door; 
But  our  hands  will  never  clasp  those  lilies, 

Never  those  verdant  dells  our  steps  enfold, 
We  no  more  may  stand  beside  the  trellis 
Gleaming  with  fragrant  honeysuckle  gold. 

Loving  glances,  accents  low  and  tender, 

In  the  envious  past  are  locked  away ; 
Sunset  rapture  and  Autumnal  splendor, 

Beckoning,  but  receding  day  by  day ; 
Through  its  halls  resound  the  ceaseless  murmurs 

Of  forests,  trail  the  purple  robes  of  Springs, 
Wave  the  blossoms  of  the  glorious  Summers, 

Chime  the  bells,  and  there  the  victory  rings. 

In  the  past  are  soft  and  gentle  fingers — 

How  our  own  have  thrilled  beneath  their  touch ; 
On  their  warmth,  enchanted,  Memory  lingers, 

We  in  all  the  world  can  find  no  such ; 
Thence  they  beckon,  not  entombed,  but  living; 

0  the  sadness,  the  sweet,  clinging  pain ! 
Shattered  vases  may  have  no  retrieving. 

Those  fingers  we  shall  never  clasp  again. 

In  the  past  are  sunny  smiles  and  faces 

Watching  us  across  the  widening  gloom ; 
Moonlit  eves,  warm  kisses,  long  embraces 

Still  the  soul's  unfathomed  deeps  illume; 
Gone  the  smiles  and  golden  chances ;  never 

Comes  anew  the  sacred  "Might  have  been;" 
Closed  the  silver  door,  and  locked  forever, 

To  the  feet  that  would  not  enter  in. 

Sometimes  in  the  twilight  hour  and  silence, 

Odors  from  those  distant  gardens  blow 
Sweeter  than  airs  that  wander  from  the  islands 

Where  the  orange  and  the  myrtle  grow ; 
Whispered  voices  from  those  realms  forbidden 

Seek  us  through  the  golden  gate  of  dreams, 
Wounds  that  were  not  healed  but  only  hidden, 

Open  afresh — afresh  the  crimson  streams. 
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We  cannot  recall  the  moments  waBted, 

Paths  we  did  not  tread  must  be  untrod ; 
Springs  we  loathed  or  missed  must  be  untasted, 

Though  sparkling  in  the  very  hand  of  God ; 
We  cannot  turn  back  to  help  our  brothers, 

Cannot  bring  to  life  the  roses  dead; 
The  heart  we  did  not  win  must  be  anotber*s ; 

The  word  we  did  not  say,  must  be  unsaid. 

Patience  and  trust;  let  our  bruised  hearts  take  warning; 

In  the  fleeting  Now,  our  victory  stands ; 
Westward,  behind  the  sunset,  waits  our  morning, 

Soon  to  crowd  with  bloom  these  dreary  sands ; 
We  will  go  on  still  bearing  and  achieving, 

With  His  dear  promise  to  our  bosoms  prest. 
And  though  our  eyes  will  sometimes  fill,  believing 

The  way  He  gave,  though  thorny,  was  the  best.* 

Our  broken  idols  we  will  still  remember, 

Not  wholly  lost  are  our  poor  withered  flowers ; 
Under  the  bleakest  snow-drifts  of  December, 

Hoses  are  dreaming  of  the  long  June  hours ; 
'Neath  Etna's  shuddering  throes  and  blood-red  flashes, 

The  corn-field  waves,  the  juicy  cluster  lies. 
The  phcenix  flapped  his  wings,  dissolved  in  ashes, 

And  from  the  ruin  soared  into  the  skies. 


CROQUET  AND  CHARACTER. 


BY   V.    D.   E. 


THE  throwing  down  of  the  arches 
and  click  of  the  balls  usually  give 
me  quite  a  pleasant  sensation.  But  one 
hot  day  last  summer,  as  th^  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  a  game  broke  upon  my  car,  I 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  womanly 
indignation,  not  to  say  disgust.  I  had 
thought  to  have  escaped  from  civilization. 
Aunt  Milly's  home  was  a  good  place  in 
which  to  do  this,  and  on  that  particular 
afternoon  I  had  felt  even  the  shady  farm- 
house oppressive,  and  betaken  myself 
and  my  book  to  a  wild  glen  not  very  far 
away.  Here  a  charming  brook  tumbled 
through  a  wood  unusually  free  from  un- 
derbrush and  mosquitoes.  A  mossy  seat 
was  the  next  thing  to  be  desired,  and  I 
found  one  at  the  brink  of  the  highest 
cascade ;  but  I  never  choose  to  be  romantic 


at  the  risk  of  becoming  rheumatic,  and 
discarded  its  temptations  when  I  found 
it  wet  with  spray.  The  roots  of  a  tree 
next  offered  a  refuge,  where  I  settled 
myself  comfortably  to  find  the  sun  shin- 
ing in  my  eyes ;  and  any  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  Natural  History  in  the  way  of 
comely  beetles  and  spiders  ready  to  make 
my  acquaintance. 

Had  I  escaped  to  romance  and  the 
woods  only  to  be  baflfled  in  this  way? 
My  eye  fell  upon  a  tree  some  yards 
above,  whose  branches  formed  a  regular 
easy  chair.  To  be  sure,  it  was  rather 
high  up,  but  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
now  that  the  right  place  had  presented 
itself,  I  was  soon  entirely  at  my  ease,  in 
a  perfect  bower  of  shade,  with  a  prospect 
of  comfort  at  last. 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  my  patience  gave 
way  when,  a  minute  later,  I  heard  sounds 
of  the  game  universal.  Who  could  be 
coming  to  this  out-of-the-way  place  for 
croquet?  I  peeped  through  the  leaves 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  where  in- 
deed was  a  clear  space  that  would  do  very 
well  for  a  game,  with  a  little  dodging 
round  the  trees;  but  where  were  the 
would-be  players? 

Instead  of  the  usual  bevy  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  I  saw,  as  disturber  of 
the  peace,  a  boy  of  twelve,  whose  face 
interested  me  at  once,  for  there  was  a 
thoughtful  look  about  it,  although  just 
now  eager  for  fun. 

"This  way!"  he  shouted  to  some  one 
yet  invisible.  "  This  is  the  place.  Isn't 
it  just  the  thing?" 

*'  Time  for  some  place  or  other,  I  was 
thinking,"  and  a  lady  and  a  gentleman 
emerged  from  the  bushes;  the  latter  to 
throw  down  his  share  of  the  burden,  and 
the  former  to  take  a  step  forward,  with 
an  exclamation  at  the  view. 

"It  U  lovely,  Carl!"  she  said,  looking 
everything  over,  while  I  looked  at  her. 
She  was  either  very  young,  or  one  of 
those  who  always  seem  so,  with  an  at- 
tractive face  and  a  dress  pleasantly  har- 
monious. 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  have  mosquitoes," 
she  said. 

"No,  indeed!  at  least,  I  guess  not; 
there's  such  a  nice  breeze  through  here," 
and  Carl  pounded  the  stake  down  vigor- 
ously. 

The  placing  of  wickets  reminded  me 
that  I  was  about  to  be  an  uninvited 
witness  of  the  game,  who  would  probably 
be  even  more  unwelcome  than  the  small 
boys  who  invariably  haunt  any  public 
spectacle  of  the  kind.  But  the  trunk  I 
had  climbed  with  an  object  in  view, 
looked  rather  formidable  now,  and  I 
shrank  back  in  dismay,  afraid  in  my  turn 
of  spectators.  There  was  small  chance 
of  discovery  in  my  airy  nook;  and  I 
chose  to  risk  it  rather  than  the  awkward 
feat  of  coming  down  gracefully  from  my 
high  perch.  I  resigned  myself  with  the 
more  willingness  that  this  adventure 
promised  fun.  There  are  people  who 
will  make  a  most  tiresome  thing  even  of 


sprightly  croquet;  playing  solemnly  on 
in  deep  earnestness  to  the  bitter  end,  as 
it  were ;  but  I  felt  that  the  players  before 
me  were  not  so  foolish.  It  is  very  amus- 
ing to  make  out  relationships  in  watch- 
ing strangers.  I  soon  decided  that  these 
were  not  related,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason,  they  were  too  much  interested  in 
each  other.  Carl,  if  that  was  his  name, 
had  picked  out  the  best  mallet  and  round- 
est ball  for  the  fair  lady ;  and  was  hover- 
ing around  her  with  those  countless  little 
attentions  which  a  boy  will  sometimes 
give,  and  which  are  well  worth  receiving. 
I  liked  the  boy-lord  well,  and  watched 
him  more  than  the  one  who  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  more  of  such 
thoughts  about  him — ^a  tall,  jovial  man, 
but  only  third  in  my  croquet  party. 

The  queen  arranged  matters,  as  was 
to  be  expected.  "Will  you  play  two 
balls?  Carl  and  I  have  promised  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  beating  you." 

Tertius  demurred  a  little—didn't  know 
when  he  had  played — ^however,  they 
could  have  the  fun  of  beating  him,  if  that 
was  all.  Then,  with  a  twinkle  he  asked 
if  the  brook  was  to  be  bounds,  at  the 
same  time  sending  a  ball  flying  that  way, 
which  would  certainly  have  gone  in  but 
for  Carl's  nimble  spring. 

"0,  but  you  mustn't  give  such 
knocks,"  the  boy  remonstrated ;  "  besides, 
we  shan't  need  to  croquet  much;  we 
don't  now,  you  know." 

"Don't?  why,  I  think  that's  all  the 
fun!" 

The  boy  shook  his  head  merrily.  "  We 
shall  have  to  look  out  for  you — ^let  me 
see.     Red  is  first." 

Red  had  improved  the  time,  playing 
well  but  cautiously  through  two  wickets, 
one  at  a  time,  and  taking  up  a  decorous 
position  for  the  ^ide  arch,  which  satisfied 
her  very  well,  although  Carl  looked  anx- 
iously out  for  the  next  ball.  Blue  was 
not  likely  to  harm  any  one  apparently. 
Through  the  first  arch — a  bound  clear 
over  the  second,  and  departure  for  parts 
unknown ! 

"  Come  as  far  the  other  way,"  cried 
the  laughing  Carl,  holding  his  mallet  for 
position,  and  quite  forgetting  that  he 
was  helping  the  other  side.     But  the 
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enemy  scorned  to  be  helped.  By  an  un- 
heard-of stroke  he  managed  to  croquet 
Red,  and  cut  a  joyful  pigeon-wing  at  the 
achievement. 

"I  shall  remember  you,"  sighed  the 
queen.  "Now  then  —  which  way?" 
Avoiding  the  brook,  Red  was  sent  spin- 
ning, off  among  the  bushes  at  the  side, 
only  to  be  brought  back  in  triumph  to 
the  edge  by  Carl. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"0,  we  can  bring  it  in  bounds,  you 
know.     She  couldn't  hit  it  up  there!" 

"So!  can  I  hit  it  again?" 

"  No,  indeed !  ihat^s  your  wicket." 

Feeling  himself  deprived  of  ven- 
geance, Blue  made  a  feeble  knock  in 
the  direction  named,  and  subsided.  Now 
it  was  Yellow's  turn,  and  Yellow,  I 
felt  sure,  would  be  scientific.  Through 
the  two  arches,  nothing  easier;  poor 
Blue  just  quietly  knocked  out  of  the 
way  by  a  splitshot;  the  side  wicket  made 
and  his  partner  croqueted  and  sent 
through  her  wicket;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  Carl  made  a  nervous  stroke,  and 
missed  his  own.  He  merely  wheeled  to 
watch  the  coming  of  Green.  But  Green, 
alas !  was  an  ignominious  booby.  How 
Carl  shouted!  and  his  next  words  gave 
me  a  start  of  surpnse. 

"Now,  then,  mamma!  you  can  hit  my 
ball !" 

Impossible  I  The  balls  had  little  fur- 
ther thought  from  me  for  some  minutes. 
But  then  I  studied  the  two  faces,  and 
wondered  I  had  not  seen  it  before;  the 
same  sweet  mouth  and  laughing  eyes ;  no 
wonder  the  boy  had  pretty,  winning  ways. 
Well,  they  were  doubly  charming  then, 
and  a  great  deal  to  each  other;  I  felt 
sure  of  that.  And  who  might  Tertius 
be,  if  I  had  been  so  mistaken  in  these 
two?  At  all  events,  he.  was  very  enter- 
taining. He  whisked  about  the  ground 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  spoiling  a  good 
many  plans,  but  never  seeming  to  have 
any  definite  ones  of  his  own  beyond  cro- 
queting Red,  which  he  accomplished  very 
ollen,  disregarding  all  Carl's  hints  of 
roquet  and  splitshot.  Then  he  would 
make  exhortations  to  his  own  balls,  es- 
pecially Green,  which  he  said  was  rightly 
named,  and  new  at  the  business;  cer- 


tainly it  seemed  to  be  behindhand  on  all 
occasions.  Some  of  his  speeches  were 
pathetic  enough  to  draw  tears  of  laughter 
firom  the  eyes  of  his  listeners,  and  make 
my  tree  shake  till  I  was  afraid  it  would 
betray  me.  Now  I  will  by  no  means  be 
made  to  laugh  by  every  man  who  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  be  funny;  but  this 
one  was  genuine  and  irresistible. 

They  must  be  excellent  friends,  I  con- 
cluded, to  allow  him  to  effervesce  in  that 
style. 

But  to  return  to  the  game  at  its  mo- 
ment of  absorbing  interest,  when  Blue 
and  Yellow  were  rovers,  and  Red  fighting 
its  way  towards  the  last  wickets,  while 
Green  struggled  in  the  background.  A 
great  deal  depended  upon  Red's  next 
knock,  and  the  queen  drew  a  long  breath. 
She  must  hit  Blue,  or  Blue  would  hit 
her;  and  then  woe  betide  her  hopes! 
Carl  buzzed  about,  sighting  the  ball,  and 
would  gladly  have  taken  matters  into  his 
own  hands,  had  such  a  thing  been  possi- 
ble. So  much  depended  upon  poor  Red, 
who  really  played  well,  that  it  needed  but 
a  little  bantering  from  the  enemy  to 
make  her  hand  shake  and  her  stroke  fail. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  the  aggravating 
word  was  not  said  just  then ;  and  I  doubt 
not  another  noticed  and  appreciated  it; 
for  Blue  was  hit  by  the  means,  and  Red 
able  to  make  the  arches  she  had  been 
driven  ftx)m  time  and  again.  She  very 
nearly  hit  the  stake,  however,  at  which 
Carl  cried  out  in  alarm,  and  Tertius  lifted 
his  eyebrows  as  though  he  had  a  new 
idea.  Sure  enough  at  the  very  next 
turn,  a  strong  arm  sent  Red  straight  for 
the  goal  that  is  hardest  of  all  to  win; 
and  Yellow  was  left  to  fight  his  battles 
alone. 

To  be  sure  it  was  but  slightly  prolong- 
ing the  struggle,  for  Green  was  hope- 
lessly behind  time ;  but  Tertius  was  much 
elated  thereby.  He  threw  up  his  hat 
when  Carl  at  last  touched  the  stake,  and 
at  once  challenged  his  opponents  to 
another  game. 

I  almost  forgot  to  watch  the  new  game, 
in  speculating  on  an  idea  that  had  sug- 
gested itself  My  heroine's  cordiality 
toward  the  gentleman  was  evident,  and 
her  ribbons — ^lavender !     Might  she  not 
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be  a  widow,  and  this  old  and  privileged 
friend  one  yearning  to  assume  another 
character?  If  so,  no  wonder  he  was 
agreeable,  unprincipled  fortune-hunter ! 
I  quite  glowered  upon  his  footsteps  from 
my  watchtower;  feeling  sure  that  the 
two  innocents  did  not  see,  as  I  did,  a 
crisis  as  well  as  croquet!  For  affairs 
were  becoming  confidential,  and  the  game 
was  broken  now  and  then  with  snatches 
of  talk  that  grew  more  and  more  absorb- 
ing. Indeed,  at  one  time  after  a  long 
play  of  Carl's,  croquet  went  out  of  mind 
entirely  with  the  two  who  were  playing 
a  different  kind  of  game,  and  more  excit- 
ing, I  thought.  They  stood  for  some 
minutes,  fully  occupied  with  the  low  tone 
of  earnest  conversation.  Carl  waited  a 
very  reasonable  length  of  time  for  a  boy; 
and  then,  with  gleaming  eyes,  softly 
perched  himself  on  an  old  stump  behind 
Tertius,  and  reaching  at  full  length,  cov- 
ered his  mouth  with  his  hand.  He  must 
have  known  him  well,  I  thought,  to  have 
ventured  on  the  act.  Whatever  annoy- 
ance the  gentleman  may  have  felt  was 
well  concealed,  for  the  chase  and  scuffle 
that  followed  was  the  merriest  imagina- 
ble. 

When  they  came  back  to  the  ground, 
the  queen  was  playing  demurely,  and  I 
noticed  that  she  did  not  try  her  boy*s 
patience  again.  The  game  was  soon 
finished  by  a  master-stroke  of  Carl's;  and 
they  did  not  try  another,  but  strolled 
down  to  the  brook.  I  heard  an  exclama- 
tion: 

"0,  that  lovely  columbine,  clear  up 
there  in  the  gorge !  I  haven't  seen  any 
for  ever  so  long." 

"There  used  to  be  plenty  of  it  on  the 
Clifton  rocks,"  was  the  reply,  as  Tertius 
gave  a  glance  at  the  queen's  face.  I 
thought  it  odd  that  he  dared  let  his  eyes 
feast  there,  and  laugh  a  little  softly  at 
the  sudden  glow  in  her  cheek. 

"  I'm  going  to  get  that,"  he  announced. 
"Are  you  coming  too,  Carl?" 

But  Carl  was  very  busy  with  the  balls. 
"No,  sir,  I  guess  not." 

Tertius  took  what  must  have  proved  a 
round-about-way,  for  he  was  gone  a  long 
while. 

I  took  occasion  then  to  open  my  book, 


but  did  not  read  long.  "  Here  are  more 
of  those  flowers,"  called  out  Carl,  who 
had  left  his  practicing  to  wander  along 
the  steep  banks  of  the  brook.  His 
mother  sprang  up  in  alarm,  "  My  dear, 
come  back!  Carleton!"  He  was  well 
trained,  or  he  would  hardly  have  turned 
from  half-way  down  the  descent,  with  his 
hand  nearly  on  the  flowers. 

"  Just  a  step  more,"  he  pleaded,  with 
such  an  eager  look,  that  I  did  not  wonder 
at  his  mother's  smile  of  assent.  I  did 
wonder,  though,  at  his  careless  way  of 
getting  back  again,  "so  like  a  city  boy," 
I  said  to  myself;  and  then  a  cry  burst 
from  my  lips,  for  the  child  had  disap- 
peared ! 

I  suppose  I  must  have  come  down 
from  that  tree  without  any  trouble;  at 
any  rate,  I  found  myself  by  the  mother's 
side,  with  a  croquet-mallet  stretched  out 
to  the  struggling  and  bewildered  boy. 
The  water  was  swift  and  deep  for  a  small 
stream,  but  fortunately  my  chief  strength 
is  in  my  hands,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
boy  was  safe  on  the  grass,  shivering  and 
frightened.  The  little  episode  was  over 
almost  before  one  could  realize  it. 

I  was  first  to  recover  my  wits,  and 
would  have  stolen  away,  but  the  mother 
caught  my  hand  with  a  look  that  was 
eloquent,  though  her  lips  quivered  and 
reftised  speech.  She  searched  my  face 
through  and  through,  then  drew  me 
down  and  kissed  me ;  a  noble  reward,  as 
I  felt  just  then. 

"Please  tell  me  your  name,"  she  at 
length  said.  "  Carl  and  I  will  come  and 
see  you,  and  have  more  to  say  then. — 
Why,  Carl!"  He  was  only  a  child,  after 
all,  for  he  was  quietly  crying  with  fright 
and  vexation.  "  I  am  Susie  Granger,"  I 
said,  "and  staying  with  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Beales.  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way?" 
"Nothing  more,"  she  answered;  and  I 
hastened  to  retreat,  for  I  had  heard  foot- 
steps, and  the  humming  of  a  lively  tune. 
A  glance  back  showed  me  the  reappearing 
gentleman,  with  his  large  bouquet  of  the 
flowers  which  would  never  be  favorites 
again — ^his  sudden  look  of  surprise  and 
starting  forward — then  I  hurried  away 
with  a  beating  heart. 

My  adventure  met  with  attentive  list- 
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eners  at  Aunt  Milly's  early  tea.  I  rather 
made  the  most  of  it;  for  they  all  think 
"me  very  romantic,  and  I  was  glad,  for 
once,  to  have  something  to  show  for  it. 
However,  I  admitted  both  to  myself  and 
my  friends,  that  it  was  the  height  of  stu- 
pidity to  fall  into  a  brook;  probably  my 
hero  would  have  rescued  himself  if  I  had 
let  him  alone,  with  no  further  harm  than 
a  cold  or  a  good  lesson. 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  Cousin 
John,  gravely.  "There  are  some  ugly 
holes  up  there,  and  the  rocks  are  sharp." 

"Who  could  it  be?"  Aunt  Milly  was 
wondering. 

"  That's  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me. 
They  are  all  nice-looking,  and  the  boy's 
name  is  Carleton." 

"  Mr.  Atwood's  son,"  pronounced  John 


at  once.  "  He  came  on  the  boat  yester- 
day. I  think  Carl  was  the  little  fel- 
low's name  who  came  to  nieet  him.  His 
family  are  boarding  up  at  the  Point, 
mother." 

Auntie  remembered  to  have  heard  of 
Mrs.  Atwood  as  being  a  very  pleasant 
lady. 

"Is  this  her  first  husband?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"0,  yes; — ^but  what  is  the  matter, 
Sue?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said  demurely.  "They 
must  be  a  very  nice  family."  I  don't 
think  I  was  sorry  that  my  widow  and 
fortune-hunter  vanished  at  once  before 
the  prosaic  reality.  "  But  they  must  be 
a  very  nice  family,"  I  repeated  to  myself. 
"I  wonder  if  there  are  many  such." 
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THE  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday," 
edited  by  Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
London,  and  recently  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  will  repay  a  careful 
reading. 

Closing  these  entertaining  volumes  one 
feels  refreshed  by  the  contact  into  which 
the  biographer  has  brought  him,  with  so 
humble  and  yet  so  noble  a  spirit  as  Fara- 
day's. And  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  ex- 
press the  desire  that  our  young  men  in 
professional  and  college  life,  in  this  day 
of  the  assaults  on  faith,  made  under  the 
authority  of  great  names,  shall  Icam  some- 
thing of  what  this  prince  of  philosophers 
was  in  heart,  and  how  he  attained  high 
rank. 

If  indeed  the  authority  of  great  names 
is  to  determine  the  realities  of  faith  and 
the  harmony  of  religion  with  science,  we 
are  in  no  whit  behind  the  adversaries  of 
truth.  Hosts  of  names  confessedly  high 
on  the  rolls  of  living  fame,  are  promptly 

''^g  themselves  on  the  broad  testi- 
>f  faith. 


The  lamented  W.  A.  Miller,  of  King's 
College,  London,  wrote  himself  there. 
Closing  one  of  his  late  lectures  on  the 
Growth  of  Physical  Science,  he  thus  ap- 
pealed to  two  thousand  hearers  in  Victo- 
ria Hall: 

"Surely  one  is  tempted  to  think — if 
the  discovery  of  such  wonders,  if  the 
measurement  of  such  vast  distances,  the 
determination  of  the  mass,  and  magni- 
tudes, and  chemical  compositions  of  the 
stars,  be  not  beyond  the  power  of  man, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  discoveries  within 
his  reach. 

"  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  true.  The 
visible  works  of  God  are  laid  open  to  our 
investigation  to  an  extent  really  unlim- 
ited; and  one  of  the  noblest  occupations 
in  which  man  can  be  engaged,  is  in  thus 
tracing  the  footprints  of  his  Creator. 
But  if  thus  there  be  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  mat-erial  universe,  we  must  not  the 
less  have  our  material  upon  which  to 
work  in  our  investigations.  It  is  just 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  material, 
and  of  instructing  us  in  this  most  impor- 
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tant  of  all  knowledge,  that  the  Bible 
professes  to  have  been  given ;  since  it  is 
a  knowledge  which  we  might  forever  seek 
in  vain,  in  meditating  on  the  works  of 
creation.  While,  then,  we  explore  with 
delight  the  works  of  nature,  as  they  are 
called,  or  as  they  truly  are,  the  works  of 
the  Author  of  nature,  let  none  of  us  for- 
get with  equal  diligence  to  study  that 
volume  which  alone  reveals  the  spiritual, 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal." 

Crookes,  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science^  strikes  at  Material- 
ism, when  he  manfully  says :  "by  Nature 
I  may  as  well  at  once  say,  I  mean  God." 
And  our  own  Henry,  of  Princeton  and  of 
the  Smithsonian,  promptly  avers:  "We 
may  rest  satisfied  that  religion  and  true 
science  cannot  be  at  variance;  the  one 
promptly  understood,  and  the  other 
rightly  interpreted,  must  agree" 

So  of  many  other  recent  like  testimo- 
nies. But  we  call  up  Faraday's  as  of 
supreme  worth.  It  is  strong  against 
even  a  host  of  such  men  as  were  spoken 
of  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Washington,  as  "happy  in 
having  espoused  Materialism."  For  it 
will  not  be  found  difficult  to  discover 
amongst  the  Huxleys,  and  Lubbocks,  and 
the  Scientists  of  a  lower  stamp,  that 
there  are  many  who  are  misled  by  two 
causes.  First,  they  wear,  each,  within, 
that  evil  heart  of  spiritual  unbelief 
which  "  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in  its 
knowledge."  Strikingly  they  confirm 
Chalmers'  thoughts  in  his  exposition  of 
Romans  v.  2 :  "  AH  that  is  created,  though 
it  bear  upon  it  the  impress  of  a  Creator's 
hand,  instead  of  serving  as  a  reflection  of 
the  I)eity,  serves  as  a  screen  to  intercept 
the  discernment  of  Him.  The  world  is 
their  all,  and  they  do  not  penetrate  be- 
yond to  its  animating  spirit." 

But,  besides  this,  they  are  often  clearly 
without  the  guidance  of  the  principles  of 
investigation,  which  they  unhesitatingly 
admit  ought  to  govern  all  true  scientific 
inquiry — which  clearly  governed  Fara- 
day. Theories  built  to-day  to  be  over- 
turned to-morrow,  are  in  proof.  Such 
absurdities  as  they  show  in  attempting  to 
enforce  belief  in  these  fine  spun  theories, 
are  in  proof  j  while  of  their  scientific 
22 


assurance,  we  can  hardly  expect  a  happier 
example  than  the  following.  It  is  its 
own  best  answer. 

The  Reviewer  of  "Darwin's  Descent 
of  Man,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Review 
for  July,  1871,  says: 

"We  are  as  satisfied  that  man  came 
from  some  species  of  monkey,  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  be."  Yet  the  same  Re- 
viewer apologizes  for  delaying  his  notice 
of  Darwin,  the  champion  of  this  demor- 
alizing absurdity,  for  the  reason  that  he 
"had  fancied  the  work  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  it  is.  And  he  tells  us 
that  this  book  of  Darwin's — confessedly 
the  oracle  for  all  monkey  descendants — 
will  fail  to  convince  those  who  are  worth 
convincing,  as  to  the  origin  of  manl" 

No  such  misguided  or  shallow  preten- 
der was  Faraday. 

In  the  tribute'  to  his  fame  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Boston  wUl  be 
found  this  declaration:  "We  here  see 
that  faith,  humility,  patience,  labor  of 
thought,  mental  discipline,  well  educated 
senses,  had  all  conspired  to  make  him  a 
fit  high-priest  of  science."  But  he  says 
that  "this  education  has  for  its  first  and 
last  step  humUityy 

They  who  lack  this  essential  quality, 
or  lack  Faraday's  faith,  do  not,  for  one 
moment,  dispute  his  towering  position. 
They  do  not  forget  that  he  began  life  a 
newspaper  boy,  having  his  attention  riv- 
eted, first  of  ail,  by  a  copy  of  the  Britan- 
nica  put  into  his  hands  for  binding ;  yet 
he  lived  to  receive  more  than  fifty  titles 
and  decorations  of  honor. 

He  was  esteemed  by  every  republic  of 
science  throughout  the  world.  His  opin- 
ion was  sought  by  Albert,  and  Welling- 
ton, and  both  the  Napoleons.  Napoleon, 
the  exile,  was  instructed  by  his  lectures ; 
Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  acknowledged  it 
by  naming  him  Commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Napoleon,  the  exile  of  our 
day,  was  also  in  thankful  correspondence. 
Dr.  Jones  has  not  been  accused  of  flat- 
tery in  saying,  "  Faraday  was  the  admira- 
tion of  every  scientific  and  unscientific 
person  who  knew  him." 

It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  regard  his 
guiding  principles  of  investigation,  for 
3iey  made  him  no  shallow  reasoner,  but 
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a  profound  discoverer — "  the  most  ener- 
getic and  truest  of  philosophers.'* 

The  same  field  of  nature  lay  before 
him  as  before  the  professed  or  concealed 
materialists  of  our  day ;  the  same  peering 
into  nature's  secrets  was  his  pursuit  and 
success.  He  must  have  had  the  same 
temptations  with  others,  to  deify  force. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  inquirer  in  this 
path.  He  was  entranced  by  the  correla- " 
tion  of  forces.  "  He  found  more  than 
even  a  relationship,  or  common  origin  for 
nature's  forces."  In  his  "search  for  the 
unity  of  all  force,  he  made  all  his  great 
discoveries."  But  he  never  dreamed  of 
Deifying  force,  or  of  ignoring  a  personal 
Creator.  His  stand  in  relation  to  what 
was  known  as  "the  Contact  Theory,"  is 
in  proof.  And  it  is  worth  a  close  regard. 
"  The  theory  assumes  that  a  force  which 
is  able  to  overcome  powerful  resistance, 
can  arise  out  of  nothing ;  that  without 
any  change  in  the  acting  matter  or  con- 
sumption of  force,  a  current  is  produced 
going  on  forever  against  a  constant  re- 
sistance. This,  indeed,  would  be  a  crea- 
tion of  power.  We  have  processes  by 
which  the  form  of  the  power  may  be  so 
changed  that  there  is  an  apparent  conver- 
sion of  one  into  the  other; — as  of  chemi- 
cal force  into  electricity,  or  of  the  electric 
current  into  electrical  force,  or  of  heat 
into  electricity.'  But  in  no  case  in  na- 
ture is  there  a  pure  creation,  or  a  pro- 
duction of  power ^  without  a  correspond- 
ing exhaustio^i  of  something  to  supply  it" 

Some  time  before  Faraday's  death,  a 
friend  wrote  to  him  thus :  "A  Mr.  Wild, 
lecturing  against  the  Old  Testament  nar- 
rative of  the  creation  of  man,  has  referred 
to  certain  chemical  experiments  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  you  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  when  you  demonstrated,  he 
avers,  that  life  is  but  electricity,  by  pro- 
ducing through  its  agency  animalcules, 
maggots,  etc.,  and  you  remarked:  'Gen- 
tlemen,' there  is  life;  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  man  was  so  created.' " 

In  reply,  Mr.  Faraday  wrote:  "All 
this  is  utterly  untrue.  I  never  made 
animalcules  or  maggots  by  the  agency  of 
electricity,  and  when  others  said  they  did 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  opposed  their  views, 
1  the  conclusions  derived  from  them.  I 


"The  Infidel  Soentist  of  the  day  is  al- 
most without  exception,  not  only  specu- 
lative and  dogmatic,  but  happy  in  his 
positions,  as  in  one  of  complete  assurance. 
At  times  he  has  taken  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  you,  as  does  Huxley,  that 
his  advanced  discovery  ^will  lead  to  a 
very  different  ground  from  where  your 
relevation  points.' " 

Compare  Faraday's  principle. 

"As  I  begin  by  a  warning  against 
speculation,  so  I  end  by  a  warning  against 
too  much  assurance. 

"What  is  the  experience  to  us  of  past 
ages — all  sure  in  their  day,  except  the 
most  wise?  Yet  how  little  remains! 
And  are  we  wiser  in  our  generation? 
Was  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  right?  then 
salt,  sulphur,  mercury,  then  phlogiston; 
then  oxyacids  and  oxygen:  now  atoms, 
(or  now  force,  he  would  have  said  to- 
day.) We  may  be  sure  of  facts,  but  our 
interpretation  of  facts  we  should  doubt. 
We  know  nothing  of  matter  but  its 
forces ;  nothing  in'^creation  but  the  effect 
of  these  forces.  Further,  our  sensations 
and  perceptions  are  not  fitted  to  carry 
us — all  the  rest  we  may  think  we  know 

is  fancy The  efforts  a  man  makes  to 

obtain  a  knowledge  of  nature's  secrets 
merits  reward.  In  many  cases,  he  must 
fail,  yet  he  seldom'  thinks  so,  but  substi- 
tutes the  whisperings  of  his  own  fancy 
for  truth." 

It  requires,  he  used  to  say,  twenty 
years  of  work  to  make  a  man  in  science ; 
the  previous  period  is  one  of  infancy  only. 

Such  were  the  guiding  principles,  and 
such  the  attainments  of  Michael  Faraday. 
His  great  qualities,  says  his  biographer, 
were  truth,  kindness,  and  energy;  and 
adds,  that  his  religion  was  "  a  living  root 
of  fresh  humility,  from  first  to  last,  grow- 
ing with  his  fame,  and  making  him  to 
the  end  of  life  certainly  the  humblest, 
whilst  he  was  the  most  energetic,  the 
truest,  and  the  kindest  of  experimental 
philosophers." 

Dr.  Tyndall,  his  pupil,  fails  to  acknow- 
ledge in  his  "  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer," 
the  true  source  of  his  energy  and  suc- 
cessful character.  He  says:  "Nature 
made  him  strong  and  refined."  By 
some  natural  process  "  in  his  formation^ 
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beauty  and  nobleness  coalesced  to  the 
excluHioD  of  everything  valgar  and  low." 
Strangely  enough,  he  adds/ '^  he  did  not 
learn  his  gentleness  from  the  world,  for 
he  withdrew  himself  from  its  culture." 
Where  did  he  learn  it?  The  biography, 
the  writings  of  Faraday  himself,  and  the 
testimony  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
sustain  the  closing  words  of  Dr.  Jones' 
volumes : 

^'  His  standard  was  not  founded  upon 


any  intuitive  ideas  of  right  or  wrong, 
nor  fashioned  upon  any  outward  expe- 
riences of  time  and  place,  but  entirely 
upon  what  he  held  to  be  God's  revela- 
tions in  the  written  Word.  Throughout 
all  his  life  his  &ith  led  him  to  act  up  te 
to  its  very  letter." 

His  tombstone  in  Highgate  Cemetery, 
needed  only  the  words — "  Michael  Fara- 
day; bom  Sept.  22,  1791:  died,  Aug. 
25,  1867." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   NEXT   DAT. 

THE  boys  were  not  down  to  break- 
fast. It  was  a  silent  meal.  Good 
Aunt  Cynthia  looked  distressed  and  ap- 
prehensive, as  well  she  might,  for  Tom's 
offence  was  a  serious  one,  and  Mr.  Hem- 
enway's  resolute  face  was  ominously  stern 
and  pale.  He  was  always  irritable  after 
loss  of  sleep.  As  for  the  girls,  their  eyelids 
betrayed  that  they  had  had  a  bad  night, 
and  I  suspected  that  they  had  mingled 
tears  over  the  bedraggled  reputations  of 
Eliaha  and  Tom.  The  doctor  concluded 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was 
justified  in  cutting  Conference,  for  the 
first  half  day  at  least,  and  remained.  At 
family  worship  Mr.  Hemenway  asked 
him  to  pray,  and  he  prayed  so  long  that 
Aunt  Cynthia's  poor  old  knees  gave  out, 
and  she  had  to  resume  her  seat,  in  which 
position  I  found  her  on  rising,  wearing 
an  expression  of  exceeding  meekness. 
Mr.  Hemenway  went  to  his  business,  and 
the  doctor,  siter  wandering  aimlessly 
about  for  a  while,  and  listening  in  silence 
to  his  sister's  encomiums  on  the  generally 
unexceptionable  behavior  of  the  boys — 
dear  Aunt  Cynthia!  she  pleaded  their 
cause  eloquently — stole  up  stairs,  and 
sitting  down  by  Elisha's  bed,  gazed  long 
and  silently  on  his  boy's  unconscious 
face.     At  last  Elisha  awoke,  and  the  first 


object  that  caught  his  attention  was  his 
father. 

He  flushed  hotly,  but  smiled,  and  said 
lightly:  "You  look  sober,  father." 

"Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  least  he  fall,"  was  the  doctor's 
reply. 

^'It  is  the  first  time,  father;  I  don't 
see  how  it  happened." 

"  It  will  happen  again,  however,  unless 
you  set  yourself  as  a  flint  against  it.  I 
have  tried  to  resign  myself  to  your  choice 
of  a  profession.  You  must  not  put  too 
much  upon  me." 

The  tears  started  to  Elisha's  eyes. 
There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  his 
father's  manner  of  speaking  that  he  was 
touched. 

"I  heard  your  speech  last  night,"  the 
doctor  resumed,  "and  have  determined 
to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your 
ambition;  but  I  make  one  condition: 
You  must  solemnly  promise  me  to  ab- 
stain from  intoxicating  liquors.  Intem- 
perance is  the  lawyer's  bane." 

"My  speech — ^how — where?"  said  Eli- 
sha, astonished. 

The  doctor  told  him,  and  Elisha  gave, 
the  required  pledge,  adding: 

"What  possessed  Johnny  to  let  the 
girls  stand  and  hear  us?  That  wasn't 
fair." 

"There  was  no  great  harm  in  it.     If 
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you  had  come  borne  at  a  reasonable  honr 
and  sober,  they  would  have  thonght  none 
tbe  worse  of  you  from  what  they  beard. 
I  suppose  they  wanted  to  stay,  and 
Johnny  could  not  have  done  otherwise 
than  be  did.  I  hope  you  would  not 
wish  to  gain  tbe  affections  of  a  worthy 
girl,  by  always  exhibiting  yourself  in  a 
more  favorable  light  than  is  consistent 
with  your  real  character  ?*' 

"No,  father,  I  wouldn't,"  he  answered 
frankly,  at  the  same  time  springing  out 
of  bed. 

"Somehow,  father,  I  feel  as  if  you 
were  disappointed  in  me,"  he  resumed. 
"  I  actually  wish  I  could  see  things  as 
you  do.  Experience  is  a  famous  teacher, 
they  say.  There's  no  knowing  what  I 
may  learn.  Ah,  whish  I  How  good  this 
cold  water  feels.  My  head  aches  fright- 
fully. Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
I  shall  willingly  walk  in  your  footsteps." 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "we  don't 
know  what  the  future  baa  in  store  for 
you.  You've  taken  your  destiny  in  your 
own  hands,  and  on  you  will  rest  the 
responsibility  if  your  life  is  a  failure." 

"  A  failure  ?"  Elisba  echoed.  "  Why, 
father,  how  absurdly  you  talk!  The 
word  is  not  in  my  vocabulary.  Look 
at  me !"  and  he  drew  himself  up  proudly, 
"Look  at  this  chest,  these  arms,  these 
legs — chuck  full  of  vitality  and  strength. 
Unless  the  pilot  up  here,"  tapping  his 
forehead,  "is  a  weaker  fellow  tlum  I  take 
him  to  be,  there's  little  danger  of  my 
not  coming  into  the  right  port." 

"Well,  Elisba,"  said  the  doctor,  "I 
wish  you  success,  although  I  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  you  in  your  aspirations. 
Do  as  you  will ;  I  see  that  I  cannot  direct 
you.  I  shall  not  offer  you  advice  after 
this.  If  you  desire  it,  I  shall  willingly 
give  it,  however.  Good-by,"  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

"What  do  you  say  good-by  for, 
fitther?     You  are  not  going." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  my  way,  and  you 
are  going  yours.  We  have  little  in  com- 
mon between  us.  What  interests  me 
does  not  interest  you,  and  as  time  goes 
on  we  shall,  probably,  drift  farther  and 
farther  apart.  I  shall  be  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God,  for  His  glory  and  the 


salvation  of  my  fellow-men;  you  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
worldly  honors.     I  had  hoped  that  you 
might  walk  with  me  in  the  pleasant  path, 
but  it  seems  that  this  may  not  be,  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.    The  heights 
which  now  look  so  alluring  and  so  hio-h 
to  you,  are  not  as  high  as  they  appear. 
You  will  consume  your  life  in  trying  to 
scale  them,  and  when  you  reach  their 
highest  peak,  and  stand  on  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  fame,  as  possibly  you  may,  you 
will  see  that  you  are  on  a  far  lower  level 
and  in  a  far  less  enviable  region  than  is 
the  one  which  I  have  chosen  for  myself 
and  would  have  chosen  for  you.     But  it 
is  nearly  time  for  the  train, — I  am  going 
on  to  Conference,  to  be  gone  a  couple  of 
days  or  so.     Let  me  know  if  you  want 
any  money  or  anything,  and  feel  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  remain  at  home  as  long  after 
you  graduate,  as  you  are  disposed.     You 
will   need    some    rest    probably.      And 
another  thing.     Be  careful  of  your  influ- 
ence over  Thomas.     Don't  let  him  take 
any  foolish  step  that  will  be  a  matter  of 
regret  to  him.     Gt)od-by,  my  son.     May 
the  Lord  be  with  you,  and  keep  you  from 
evil!" 

That  was  the  doctor's  invariable  cus- 
tom. He  never  parted  from  Elisba  with- 
out invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
him.  On  this  occasion  there  was  an 
especial  significance  in  that  prayer,  and 
when  he  was  gone,  Elisba  sat  down  and 
wept.  He  felt  that  he  was  estranged 
frt)m  his  father,  and  that  the  burden  of 
his  life  was  henceforth  to  rest  upon  his 
own  shoulders. 

I  will  not  give  the  particukrs  of  the 
first  half-hour  of  the  interview  between 
Tom  and  his  father.  Mr.  Hemenway 
was  in  an  unusually  resolute,  not  to  say 
unreasonable  state  of  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  loss  of  sleep  the  night  pre- 
vious. Men's  Christian  graces  are  apt  to 
show  to  best  advantage  after  a  comforta- 
ble night's  rest  and  a  good  meal  of  vio> 
tuals.  He  went  at  Tom  in  his  most 
offensive  hammer-and-tongs  manner,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law  after  a 
fashion  that  the  high-spirited  Thomas 
despised. 

He  not  only  took  him  to  task  violently, 
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for  his  last  great  offence,  but  be  improved 
tbe  occasion  to  give  bim  a  general  over- 
hauling. He  rated  bim  for  bis  irreligion 
and  careless  unconcern  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  godliness.  He  raked  for- 
ward and  severely  commented  upon  mis- 
demeanors long  past,  and,  as  Tom  bad  sup- 
posed, forgotten;  and  at  length  wound 
up  his  tirade  by  bluntly  intimating  that 
if  Mrs.  Hemenway  bad  contented  herself 
with  bringing  Lottie  into  the  world,  she 
would  have  done  her  husband  a  signal 
favor. 

Now  I  suppose  that  a  large  proportion 
of  this  world's  tenants  hold  property 
here,  in  fulfilment  of  our  great  Land- 
lord's design,  rather  than  in  consequence 
of  any  far-seeing  and  philanthropic  pur- 
pose on  tbe  part  of  our  immediate  pro- 
genitors. This  is  right;  it  is  part  of 
God'd  economy,  and  I  do  not  complain  of 
it,  nor  think  any  the  less  of  myself  or 
my  fellow-men,  because  of  it.  But  I 
think  that  when  Mr.  Hemenway  coarsely 
intimated  to  his  own  son  that  he  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  latter  had 
not  been  bom,  he  said  the  unkindest,  yes, 
the  crudest  thing  that  be  could  possibly 
have  said — a  thing  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  wholly  unjustifiable  and 
outrageous,  and  which,  under  circum- 
stances ten  times  more  aggravating,  would 
scarcely  have  been  excusable.  Yet  Mr. 
Hemenway  said  it,  with  a  frowning  brow 
and  an  angry  flush  on  his  cheeks. 

Poor  Tom!  it  cut  him  to  tbe  heart. 
For  a  moment  his  ready  tongue  was 
speechless,  and  he  sat  down  pale  and 
limp,  deserted  alike  by  his  faculties  and 
his  strength.     Then  he  said,  brokenly : 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  you  did  not 
love  me,  but  I  did  not  know  before  that 
you  r^arded  me  as  an  intruder." 

"Well,  well,  never  mind  that,"  said 
Mr.  Hemenway,  seeing  that  he  had  hit  a 
harder  blow  than  he  had,  perhaps,  in- 
tended. "  We  are  all  sent  into  the  world 
for  some  good  purpose,  I  dare  say.  All 
I  ask  of  you  is  that  you'll  behave  your- 
self, and  act  like  a  man.  Now,  look 
here!  When  I  was  of  your  age  I  was 
just  as  different  from  you  as  black  is 
from  white.  I  had  no  education,  to 
speak  of.    I  had  no  rich  relations  to  boost 


me  up  into  the  tree.  I  had  to  climb  it 
alone;  shin  up  it  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
grubbing.  It  was  a  good  many  years 
before  I  could  reach  the  first  branch,  but 
I  was  bound  to  keep  climbing,  and  I 
hung  on,  and  after  a  while  it  began  to  go 
easier,  till  now  I  am  where  I  am.  I  don't 
say  that  you  must  go  through  what  I  did.- 
I  don't  want  you  to.  There's  no  need 
of  it.  I've  sent  you  to  school  ever  since 
you  was  big  enough  to  sit  alone,  almost.' 
I've  clothed  you  well,  given  you  all  the 
money  a  young  man  ought  to  have,  and 
your  time,  though  to  be  sure  you  never  was 
good  for  much  practically,  and  wouldn't 
have  been,  I  don't  suppose.  I've  done 
for  you,  in  short,  everything  that  a  father 
could  do,  and  what  reward  do  I  get? 
Why,  at  the  time  when  I  might  reasona- 
bly expect  to  see  you  beginning  to  set 
yourself  to  work  at  something  definite, 
trying  to  turn  your  education  to  some 
account,  you  spend  your  evenings  in  ca- 
rousing and  singing  ale-house  songs,  and 
cap  the  climax  by  coming  home  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  mornings  beastly  drunk." 

Tom  colored  and  said : 

"  That  last  was  entirely  accidental,  and 
as  much  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret 
to  myself  as  to  anybody.  It  arose  from 
my  inexperience  in  the  use  of  liquors, 
and  is  itself  proof  that  I  have  not  drunk 
habitually.  I  have  drunk  ale  frequently. 
You  drink  it.  You  have  a  barrel  of  it 
in  the  cellar  at  this  very  moment,  and 
you  never  have  forbidden  me  to  help  my- 
self. I  have  done  so,  but  never,  either 
at  home  or  elsewhere,  taken  enough  to 
intoxicate  me.  I  did  not  last  night. 
The  company  was  a  re^jpectable  one — my 
associates  are  all  respectable,  and  there 
was  nothing  stronger  on  the  table  than' 
ale  and  cider.  The  last  was  pretty  hard,' 
as  cider  usually  is  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I  might  have  drunk  several  glasses  of  it 
only,  or  of  ale  only,  without  feeling  any 
unpleasant  effect  from  so  doing.  But, 
unfortunately,  I  drank  both,  not  know- 
ing that  a  mixture  of  the  two  would  in- 
toxicate, where  either  might  be  drunk 
with  impunity.  I  don't  think  that,  under 
tbe  circumstances,  my  offence  was  an  un- 
pardonable one." 

"Well,   let  it  pass  —  let  that  pass. 
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You've  learned  something  worth  know- 
ing, at  any  rate,  and  you  may  set  it  down 
to  the  score  of  experience,  which  you'll 
find,  before  you  get  through  the  world,  is 
a  hard  teacher.  What  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  yourself  when  you  get  your 
diploma? — ^that  will  be  in  a  short  time 
now." 

"You  know  what  I  want  to  do." 

"No,  I  don't.  You  haven't  commu- 
nicated with  me  on  the  subject,  for  years, 
to  my  knowledge." 

"Before  I  entered  college,  you  know 
that  I  wanted  to  be  an  artist.  I  had  a 
natural  talent  for  that  sort  of  thing,  even 
when  I  was  a  very  little  boy." 

"  Ha,  yes,  you  were  always  getting  into 
difficulty  with  your  teachers,  because  you 
wouldn't  study.  Well,  that  was  on  ac- 
count of  your  precocious  development  of 
talent,  was  it?" 

"  You  know,  too,  that  I  went  to  college 
in  compliance  with  your  wishes,  not  firom 
any  desire  of  my  own  for  a  four  years'  bor- 
ing over  books.  I  should  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  gone  into  an  artist's  studio 
in  New  York,  and  ground  paints  for  my 
board,  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  my 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  a  little  time  for 
putting  into  practice  what  stray  hinte  I 
could  thus  pick  up.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  frankly  how  I  felt  about 
it?  And  you  said  ^nonsense — all  moon- 
shine— go  ahead  with  your  studies,  and 
get  a  profession.' " 

"And  good  advice  it  was,  too.  I 
hoped,  from  your  never  saying  any  more 
to  me  about  it,  that  you  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  yourself" 

"Well,  I  hadn't;  and  as  for  saying 
anything,  what  was  the  use  of  saying 
anything,  when  I  should  only  have  been 
snubbed  for  it?  I'd  had  snubbing  enough 
to  last  me." 

"  You  talk  as  if  I  made  snubbing  my 
chief  business.  I  wish  to  goodness  I 
could  have  ^sniihhed^  your  nonsense  out 
of  you,  but  it  seems  I  didn't." 

"No,  sir,  you  didn't,  and  one  might « 
reasonably  suppose  that  your  failure  would 
have  convinced  you  either  that  it  wasn't 
nonsense  that  ailed  me,  or  else  that, 
granting  it  to  be  nonsense,  you  had  gone 
to  work  at  it  in  the  wrong  way.     You 


snubbed  my  poor  mother,  sir,  before  I 
was  bom,  and  you  snubbed  her  because 
I  was  born.  You  snubbed  me  in  my  cra- 
dle, and  you  have  snubbed  me  every  step 
of  the  way  up  to  manhood ;  and  if  I  Were 
fool  enough  to  submit  to  it,  you  would 
go  on  snubbing  me  through  life." 

"  Hoity  toity,  young  man !  Seems  to 
me  you're  a  little  ahead  of  the  age  in 
taking  your  father  to  task  so  roundly. 
Come !  you've  harped  on  that  string  long 
enough.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
stuff  like  that." 

"I  don't  wonder,  sir,  that  you  don't, 
for  the  string  gives  forth  a  very  harsh 
and  melancholy  sound.  But,  father,  it 
is  a  monotone  which  has  run  througu 
my  whole  life,  from  the  time  when  I 
first  began  to  notice  things,  and  feel 
secret  grief,  up  to  this  very  hour,  in 
which  you  arrogate  to  yourself  the  privi- 
lege of  crushing  the  dearest  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  my  life.  Now,  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  I  feel  about  this  matter.  I 
know  very  well  that  my  nature  is  not 
a  garden  whose  soil  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  rich  variety  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  paying  crops.  Under  your 
handling,  it  will  return  nothing  but 
weeds;  and  you  may  go  on  planting 
your  practical  ideas  till  you  are  dead, 
and  harrowing  them  in — there  won't  one 
of  them  take  root  and  grow.  You'll 
get  nothing  but  weeds.  But  the  soil 
isn't  barren.  It  cont«iins  the  germs  of  a 
few  flowers,  which  you,  in  your  material 
philosophy,  have  persisted  in  despising, 
and  have  done  your  best  to  eradicate  as 
fast  as  they  showed  their  heads." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Hemcnway,  drily, 
"I  haven't  succeeded,  it  seems." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  you  have  retarded  their 
growth,  and  if  my  life  isn't  desolate,  it 
is  because  others  have  valued  and  ten- 
derly nurtured  what  you  trod  upon,  and 
desired  to  uproot." 

"  Your  talk,  Tom,  savors  more  of  con- 
ceit than  of  wisdom.  Fancy,  fancy, 
fancy!  Here  it  is  again.  Your  nature 
a  flower-garden,  in  which  your  clod- 
hopping  boor  of  a  father  is  determined 
to  raise  com  and  potatoes!  My  son  a 
genius;  and  his  father  an  earth-bom, 
pig-headed  tyrant,  incapable  of  under- 
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standing  or  appreciating  bim — ^that's  the 
sum  and  substance  of  your  complaint — 
ain't  it,  now?" 

"  You  may  put  it  that  way,  if  you 
choose;  but  I  never  claimed  to  be  a 
geniufl,  and  I  certainly  never  applied 
such  epithets  to  you,  even  in  thought. 
I  only  say  that  I  have  desires,  which, 
under  favorable  influences,  might  de- 
velope  into  something  more  tangible. 
Now,  I  desire,  for  instance,  to  be  an 
artist.  This  desire  is  not  only  stronger 
than  all  my  other  desires  put  together, 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  manual 
dexterity,  and  an  intuitive  perception  of 
form  and  color.  I  have  reason  for 
believing,  therefore,  that  a  course  of 
thorough  artistic  training,  and  a  propor- 
tional amount  of  application  to  the 
established  rules  of  art,  would,  in  time, 
make  an  artist  of  me." 

"Well;  suppose  all  this  long  and 
expensive  preparatory  training  were  gone 
through  with — ^what  then?" 

"What  then!  Why,  then  I  should 
psunt  as  good  pictures  as  possible,  sell 
them  for  all  I  could  get,  and  do  all  I 
could  toward  furthering  the  cause  of  art 
generally.     Is  not  that  something?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Hemenway, 
"not  much." 

"What  do  you  call  much?  To  my 
notion  it  is  as  much  as  keeping  a  hard- 
ware store,  and  selliilg  stoves,  cutlery, 
and  crockery  for  cash. 

"Stoves,  cutlery,  and  crockery  are 
indispensable  articles  in  daily  use.  With- 
out the  stove,  civilized  man  could  scarcely 
exist.  It  warms  him,  it  cooks  his  food, 
it  boils  his  water  for  washing.  Without 
cutlery  and  crockery,  he  could  not  pre- 
serve those  amenities  and  decencies  of 
life  which  distinguish  him  from  savages 
and  brutes.  And  as  for  the  cash,  which 
you  speak  so  contemptuously  of,  it  sup- 
ports my  family,  and  part  of  it  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  church  at  home  and 
abroad.  Take  a  single  branch  of  «my 
business,  and  look  at  it!  Cutlery,  for 
instance,"  continued  Mr.  Hemenway, 
waxing  eloquent.  "  The  axe  is  a  species 
of  cutlery,  and  with  it  the  hardy  pioneer 
puts  to  flight  the  forest,  and  opens  the 
way  before  the  great  army  of  civilization. 


which  is  marching  steadily  across  the 
continent!  With  the  axe  the  Maine 
lumberman  fells  the  timber  for  ships, 
houses,  fences,  cars,  and  piers.  With 
the  butcher-knife  cattle  are  slain,  skinned, 
and  cut  up,  and  got  into  an  eatable 
shape,  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Think, 
too,  how  indispensable  are  draw-shaves, 
planes,  chisels,  hatchets — " 

"  Dirks,  bowie-knives,  swords,  sabres," 
said  Tom,  sarcastically. 

"  Considering  the  depravity  of  man- 
kind, and  the  necessity  of  having  a 
means  of  defence  from  the  assaults  of 
enemies  and  villains,  even  dirks,  bowie- 
knives,  swords  and  sabres  are  indis- 
pensable," said  Mr.  Hemenway,  nothing 
daunted. 

"And  tomahawks,"  added  Tom,  ma- 
liciously. 

"  Very  well,  I  wont  even  except  toma- 
hawks," said  Mr.  Hemenway,  resolutely. 
"However,  I  don't  keep  that  item,  as 
they  are  out  of  date,  essentially  bar- 
barous, and  there  is  no  demand  for  'em. 
But  even  here  the  list  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Take  the  pen-knife,  which 
has  in  its  day  been  an  article  of  the 
greatest  utility,  and  many  prefer  quill 
pens  yet  to  all  other  kinds.  Take  the 
table-knife,  the  butter-knife — " 

"The  chopping- knife,"  interposed 
Tom,  mindful  of  Mr.  Hemenway *s  love- 
token  to  Aunt  Cynthia  in  the  days  of 
his  courtship.  "0,  what  tender  mem- 
ories cling  around  a  chopping-knife !" 

"By  means  of  chopping-knives,"  said 
Mr.  Hemenway,  "a  great  deal  of  nour- 
ishing material,  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  thrown  away,  can  be  worked 
up  into  a  wholesome  and  palatable  dish. 
A  young  couple,  just  set  up  in  house- 
keeping, should  provide  themselves  with 
a  chopping-knife.  Whatever  else  seems 
necessary,  be  it  chair,  bedstead,  or  stew- 
pan,  will  not  pay  for  itself  as  soon  as  a 
chopping-knife  will.  It  is,"  continued 
Mr.  HemenWay,  "  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  economy.  A  female,  holding  aloft  a 
chopping-knife,  would  be  an  excellent 
trade-mark.  A  young  man,  just  starting 
in  business,  could  not  do  better  than 
adopt  it.  Put  at  the  head  of  his  letters, 
in  his  advertisements,  on   his  cards,  it 
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would  say,  *We  do  business  on  the 
nothing  waste  principle,'  and  there  isn't 
a  wholesaler  in  the  world  who  wouldn't 
sell  to  him  on  credit,  to  an  almost  un- 
limited amount." 

Mr.  Hemenway  was  so  pleased  with 
this  speech  that  he  forgot  the  object  of 
his  argument,  and  seemed  in  quite  good 
spiritfi  again. 

" Well,  father,"  said  Tom,  "I  salute 
you  as  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists 
of  the  age;  and  seeing  that  you  have 
done  and  are  doing  so  much  for  the 
material  progress  of  the  race,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  that  I  should  con- 
tribute something  to  its  aBsthetic  im- 
provement." 

"Hey?"  cried  Mr.  Hemenway,  com- 
ing out  of  his  reverie,  ■"aesthetic  im- 
provement? Nonsense!  No,  Tom,  it 
is  time  you  were  done  with  dreaming. 
Take  your  choice — law,  theology,  medi- 
cine— ^I  don't  care  which,  but  one  of 
'em.  Then  buckle  down  to  it,  and  make 
a  man  of  yourself." 

"I  shouldn't  do  anything  in  those 
callings,"  said  Tom.  "I  haven't  head 
enough  for  the  law,  nor  any  inclination 
towards  it.  I  haven't  the  heart  for 
theology.  Three  years  in  the  seminary, 
on  top  of  all  I  have  endured  in  college, 
would  kill  me.  And  as  for  physic,  I 
don't  like  it." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Hemenway, 
coldly,  "I  don't  see  but  you'll  have  to 
shift  for  yourself.  You  are  altogether 
too  difficult  for  me  to  manage.  I  don't 
gee  how  in  creation  I  ever  came  to  be 
the  father  of  such  a  strange  being  as  you 
are,  Tom.  One  wouldn't  think,  to  look 
at  you,  that  you  had  a  drop  of  my  blood 
about  you,  and  your  talk  n^ould  confirm 
c  the  impression.  We  don't  agree  on  any- 
thing; never  did, — ^probably  never  will." 
Mr.  Hemenway  had  risen,  and  stood, 
looking  uncomfortably  at  Tom,  stroking 
his  sludgy  hair. 

"No,  father,  we  don't  agree;  and 
since  I  have  been  so  long  the  cuckoo  in 
the  nest,  I  will  be  considerate  enough  to 
get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

So  saying,  and  with  flashing  eyes  and 
burning  cheeks,  Tom  passed  his  father, 
and  left  the  room. 


"  I've  done  it  now !"  he  cried,  excit- 
edly, to  Elisha,  whom  he  found  in  their 
study,  looking  rather  dejected.  "Solo- 
mon Hemenway  and  son  have  dissolved 
partnership.  I  tell  you,  we  had  it  warm. 
Ah,  didn't  we,  though?  Not  to  spoil  a 
story  for  relation's  sake,  and  in  strict 
confidence  between  you  and  me,  my 
father  is  a  clear-headed,  old  white- 
washed sepulchre.  If  he  doesn't  come 
to  grief  in  this  world,  it  will  be  because 
he  is  so  dever  at  engineering.  As  for 
the  next  world,  ^  I  seek  not  to  penetrate 
the  veil.' " 

Tom  sat  down  and  groaned. 
" '  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !' 
0 !  we  have  lost  our  reputations,  Tom, 
and  we  do  right  to  feel  badly  about  it; 
but  I'm  not  sure  that  it  will  help  things 
any  to  deface  the  escutcheons  of  our 
paternal  ancestors,"  said  Elisha,  reprov- 
ingly. 

"As  for  the  Cassio  part  of  your  re- 
mark," returned  Tom,  I  never  had  any 
reputation  to  lose — ^ask  my  father  if  I 
had ;  and  as  for  your  Chadband  morality, 
you  needn't  feel  at  all  squeamish  about 
speaking  out  your  mind.  You  think 
just  as  I  do  about  the  matter,  and  you 
needn't  deny  it." 

"I  always  gave  Uncle  Sol  credit  for 
sincerity,  at  least,"  said  Elisha. 

"My  father,  sir,"  Tom  rejoined,  "is  a 
highly  respectablt  man.  He  goes  to 
church,  ministers  to  the  saints,  tends 
prayers  every  morning,  asks  blessings 
over  his  meals,  gives  liberally  for  preach- 
ing, and  to  foreign  missions,  and  takes 
an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education, 
because  all  these  things  are  respectable. 
He  is  at  heart  no  better  than  a  heathen. 
He  is  a  heathen,  and  respectability  is  the 
god  he  worships.  Such  being  the  case, 
no  wonder  he  is  respectable.  If  to  love, 
and  study,  and  imitate  Christ,  entitle  a 
man  to  the  name  of  Christian,  cer- 
tainly to  love,  and  study,  and  imitate 
respectability,  ought  to  make  a  man 
respectable." 

"0,  don't,  Tom,  don't!"  Elisha  en- 
treated. "  It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  talk 
about  it,  you  know." 

"Yes  it  does,"  Tom  persisted;  "it 
I  relieves  me  immensely  to  say  just  what  I 
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think.  If  I  don't  ^speak  it  out  now,  I 
shall  he  acting  it  out  for  a  week.  Talk 
ahout  the  good  my  father  does  I  He  ts 
a  great  man  for  working  in  revivals,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  know  the  Bible 
says  something  about  there  being  as 
many  jewels  in  an  angel's  crown  as  he 
has  saved  souls.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
when  father  gets  his  crown,  he  will 
count  the  jewels  the  first  thing,  and  if 
there  are  not  as  many  as  he  thinks  he  is 
entitled  to,  he  will  argue  about  it,  until 
he  gets  his  full  quota.  O,  he  keeps 
account  of  all  these  matters ! 

'^He  gives,  because  he  has  faith 
enough  to  believe  that  he  will,  sooner  or 
later,  get  by  it.  He  works  his  religion 
on  business  principles,  and  as  he  is  a 
good  business  man,  of  course  his  religion 
is  profitable  to  him — ^at  least  it  has 
proved  so  hitherto.  But  if  he  doesn't 
slip  up  on  some  of  his  calculations  one  of 
these  days,  I*m  a  false  prophet.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  make  any  pretensions  to 
religion.  I've  listened  to  prayers,  and 
homilies,  and  arguments,  until  I'm  dis- 
gusted with  them;  and  since  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  them,  I'll  not  be  a  hypocrite, 
and  say  I  like  them.  Now,  what  I'm 
about  to  say  will  doubtless  surprise  you, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  never  been 
happy  in  all  my  life,  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time.  You  see,  I  have 
never,  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time,  been  free  to  do  what  I  liked  best. 
Now  I  am  to  be  my  own  master.  I  am 
to  have  the  privilege  of  doing  just  what 
I  please.  And  Elisha,  my  boy,  after 
having  been  checked,  and  trained,  and 
lectured,  and  snubbed  for  twenty^one 
years,  is  it  strange  that  I  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  being  a  free  man,  and  an 
artist?  0,  art!  my  secret  mistress  thou 
hast  ever  been;  but  soon — ^ah,  rapturous 
thought! — ^I  may  openly  acknowledge 
thee,  and  proclaim  thee  my  first  and  only 
love,  my  wedded  wife  1" 

Tom  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  taking 
down  his  violin,  poured  forth  his  feelings 
in  a  song  that  was  as  joyous  as  a  bird's, 
and  as  unpremeditated. 

"  1*11  sing  no  more  of  sadness, 
Nor  shed  a  tear  again. 


I'll  sing  a  song  of  gladness, 
And  this  is  the  refrain : 
Youth  of  wretchedness,  adieu, 

Prime  of  bliss,  I  greet  ye, 
Art,  my  life  I  give  to  yon, 
Fame,  I  run  to  meet  ye. 

"  Last  night  the  moon  was  shrouded, 
To-day  the  sky  is  fair ; 
So  was  my  life — beclouded. 
So  is  it — free  from  care. 
Youth  of  wretchedness,  adieu. 

Prime  of  bliss,  I  greet  ye, 
Art,  my  life  I  give  to  you, 
Fame,  I  run  to  meet  ye." 

Tom  concluded  with  a  grand  flourish 
of  the  bow,  bowed  gracefully,  then  put 
away  his  violin,  and  said: 

"You  ought  to  have  heard  father's 
apology  for  the  chopping-knife.  It  was 
eloquent — quite  sharp  and  sensible,  too. 
I  may  as  well  remember  it,  for  probably 
I  shdl  have  to  live  on  the  chopping-knife 
principle  for  the  first  decade  of  my  ca-> 
reer." 

He  laughingly  repeated  the  passage  in 
question,  and  Elisha  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Hemen- 
way. 

"  Uncle  Sol  gets  off  as  many  shrewd, 
practical  ideas  as  ever  Poor  Richard  did, 
almost.  I've  often  been  struck  with  his 
fertility  in  that  line." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  quietly;  "he  says 
an  exceedingly  sharp  thing  occasionally — 
he  made  a  remark  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  which  I  had  with  him  to- 
day, that  was  so  uncommonly  sharp — or 
blunt — ^that  I  fear  I  never  shall  forget  it." 

"What  was  it?" 

"  I  don't  care  to  tell,"  Tom  answered. 
"  But  if  ever  you  have  a  son,  and  you 
can't  think  of  anything  mean  enough  to 
say  to  him,  supposing  that  you  wish  to 
say  something  veiy  mean  indeed,  just 
come  to  me,  and  perhaps  I  will  instruct 
you." 

Tom  struggled  manfully.  He  dashed 
away  a  tear  with  the  back  of  his  right 
hand,  and  another  with  the  knuckles  of 
his  left.  Jt  was  of  no  use.  Down  went 
his  head  upon  the  table,  and  Elisha  went 
out.  Lottie  stole  in  a  moment  afterward. 
She  said  not  a  word,  but  took  poor  Tom's 
head  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  him,  and 
softly  stroked  his  hair. 
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"  Poor  boy,"  she  murmured  at  length. 
"You  are  very  uuhappy.  It  was  only 
an  aocident.    I  wouldn't  grieve  about  it/' 

"Thank  you,  Lottie,  dear,"  said  Tom; 
"  but  it  wasn't  the  aocident  last  night  that 
was  troubling  me.     It  was  another  one." 

"  Another  one !"  echoed  Lottie.  "  What 
was  it — when  did  it  happen?" 

"I  don't  precisely  remember,"  Tom 
answered ;  "  but  I  believe  there  is  a  brief 
account  of  it  somewhere  between  Malachi 
and  Matthew,  in  the  big  Bible.  It  hap- 
pened quite  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was 
a  very  little  boy." 

"Poor  mamma,"  sighed  Lottie.  She 
thought  that  Tom  was  thinking  of  his 
mother's  death. 

An  unkind  word  from  a  father — how 
it  rankles  in  the  mind  of  a  child  I  Such 
words  are  frequently  spoken — alas,  too 
frequently!  The  father  forgets  Uiem, 
the  child  never. 

Another  thing:  on  whom  rested  the 
responsibility  of  Tom's  contempt  for  re- 
ligion ? 

And  yet  Mr.  Hemenway  was  one  of 
the  "pillars  of  the  church."  He  was  of 
the  opinion,  also,  that  if  any  man  did  his 
whole  duty  by  his  children,  he  did.  He 
was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  Tom 
was  predestinated  to  go  to  the  dogs. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  WHICH  ELISHA  TELLS  AONES  WHAT  AILS 

HIM. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  although  the  sun  shone  brightly 
from  morn  to  dewy  eve  Commencement 
day,  our  two  friends  graduated  under  a 
cloud.  Elisha  delivered  his  oration  in 
superb  style,  but  in  the  good  doctor's  joy 
there  was  a  drop  of  bitterness.  He  could 
not  forget  his  regret  that  all  this  talent 
was  unconsecrated  to  what  he  considered 
the  highest  use.  Poor  Tom  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  at  all,  the  final  exami- 
nations having  brought  to  light  nothing 
which  justified  the  faculty  in  making  him 
prominent.  If  they  had  only  quizzed 
him  in  Music,  Perspective  and  Modern 
Literature,  I  suspect  that  he  would  have 
issed  very  creditably.    Tom  didn't  care, 


but  Mr.  Hemenway  did,  and  was  not  in 
as  good  a  humor  as  he  might  have  been. 

Agnes  had  been  reserved  ever  since 
that  unfortunate  night,  when  her  hitherto 
trusted  squire  came  home  minus  his  wits. 
I  am  sure  that  the  dear  girl  felt  very 
kindly  toward  him,  and  was  heartily  sorry 
because  he  disgraced  himself.  But  she 
had  been  strictly  trained,  and  Elisha  had 
made  no  explanations,  and  so  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  her  confidence  in  him 
was  shaken.  She  had  heard  terrible 
stories  about  the  carryings  on  of  college 
boys,  and  Elisha  might  be  as  bad  as 
any  of  them.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
she  thought  him  seriously  out  of  the  way 
in  listening  to  the  promptings  of  ambition 
rather  than  to  the  voice  of  duty.  My 
opinion  is,  that  her  mother  was  suspi- 
cious of  Elisha.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
but  very  prudent,  and  her  daughter  was 
as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Agnes  had 
implicit  confidence  in  her  mother. 

In  view  of  these  things,  and  of  other 
things  of  a  like  nature,  which  the  reader's 
own  imagination  will  readily  suggest,  it 
was  natural  that  the  boys  should  not 
care  to  linger  long  after  their  diplomas 
were  fairly  in  their  hands.  In  less  than 
a  week,  therefore,  Elisha  was  on  his  way 
to  the  law  office,  in  Wall  street,  and  Tom 
was  with  him.  But  before  Elisha  lefl 
Hampton,  he  underwent  one  more  hu- 
miliation, more  distressing  than  anything 
which  had  ever  happened  in  his  expe- 
rience. 

The  light  of  Agnes'  countenance  being 
in  part  withdrawn  from  him,  he  made  the 
alarming  discovery  that  he  was  thereby 
rendered  miserable.  So  he  thought  he 
would  have  a  talk  with  Agnes.  Ho 
called,  and  Mrs.  Fielding  treated  him 
with  her  accustomed  kindness,  and  re- 
mained in  the  room.  Agnes  also  was 
kind,  and  in  speaking  of  Elisha's  future 
wished  him  success. 

"  But  if  you  mean  to  succeed  in  poli- 
tics, Elisha,"  she  added,  "  take  my  advice, 
and  marry  a  rich  wife.  Politicians  have 
to  have  money,  and  if  a  man  sets  out 
with  the  intention  of  rising  to  political 
eminence,  he  had  better  avail  himself  of 
all  the  money  he  can  honestly  get." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  getting 
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it  honestly  to  marry  it.  Seems  to  me 
there  are  honester  ways  of  getting  it," 
said  Elisha,  feeling  very  uncomfortahle. 

'^  O  well,  some  people  might  regard  it 
at  least  more  honorable  to  work  for  it, 
but  it  would  take  a  great  many  years  to 
get  much  in  that  way.  Politicians,  you 
know,  aren't  expected  to  act  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  principles  of 
honor  in  every  case." 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  said  Elisha, 
rather  sharply. 

"  O,  they  seldom  do,  and  so  at  last  we 
don't  expect  them  to." 

Elisha  changed  the  subject. 

"  If  it  is  not  impertinent  in  me  to  ask, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  you  intend 
to  occupy  yourself  for  the  next  year, 
Agnes?" 

"  Well,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  may  marry  a 
minister.  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  used 
to  say  I  never  would  be  a  minister's  wife, 
but  since  I've  grown  older,  and  learned 
to  appreciate  men  of  that  profession,  and  to 
know  how  much  good  they  do,  I've  quite 
changed  my  mind.  I  only  fear  that  none 
of  them  will  think  I'm  good  enough  to 
be  worth  the  asking. 

"I  believe,"  continued  Agnes,  with 
charming  frankness,  "that  young  ladies 
don't  usually  tell  their  hopes  and  fears  so 
freely,  but  we  have  always  been  such 
good  friends,  and  as  you  have  let  us 
know  so  fully  your  plans,  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  equally  ex- 
plicit. Mamma,  will  you  hand  me  the 
scissors,  please?" 

"What  are  you  making — if  I  be  so 
bold?"  said  Elisha,  sadly  put  to  it  to 
keep  from  showing  himself  discomfitted. 

"O,  certainly.  This  is  a  jacket  for 
little  Jimmy  Price.  You  know  they  are 
very  poor,  and  I  have  undertaken  to 
clothe  up  the  children.  I  believe  there 
are  seven  of  them.  It  is  real  fon,  I  as- 
sure you.  Mr.  Price  was  run  over  by 
the  cars,  and  badly  hurt.  Your  father 
goes  to  see  him  every  day,  and  you  can't 
think  how  much  good  his  visits  do  them. 
Mr.  Price  used  to  drink  a  good  deal,  but 
the  doctor — ^your  father  I  mean — ^has 
induced  him  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  he 
says  he  means  to  join  the  church  when 
he  gets  well,  and  bring  up  his  family  as 


a  Christian  should,  instead  of  letting 
them  all  go  to  ruin,  as  they  seemed  likely 
to  do  before." 

"Ah,"  said  Elisha,  with  a  sigh,  "what 
a  man  father  is  for  doing  good  I" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  quietly, 
"he  does  a  great  deal  of  good." 

Then  Elisha  rose  and  said: 

"  I  start  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  I 
shall  not  see  you  i^n.  6ood-by,  Mrs. 
Fielding." 

He  hoped  that  Agnes  would  accom- 
pany him  to  the  door  in  her  old  sisterly 
way;  but  she  gave  him  her  hand  and 
said,  "  Good-by." 

Elisha  remembered  that  other  morning 
four  years  before,  when  he  was  her  own 
dear  boy,  on  whom  she  so  sweetly  be- 
stowed a  lucky  kiss.  He  was  a  man  now, 
and  it  was  into  the  great  world,  yea,  into 
the  very  battle  and  turmoil  of  busy  life, 
instead  of  the  peaceful  cloister,  that  he 
was  going,  and  yet  Agnes  proffered  no 
lucky  kiss,  and  he — ^he  did  not  dare  ask 
for  one  this  time,  but  went  his  way 
silently,  trying  to  choke  down  a  feeling 
that  would  rise  in  his  throat  in  spite  of 
himself. 

I  suppose  his  face  betrayed  his  misery, 
for  Mr.  Bemas  hailed  him  as  he  was  pass- 
ing their  open  door,  and  called  him  in. 

"  She  hain't  give  ye  the  mitten?"  asked 
Mr.  Bemas,  anxiously. 

"Well,  not  in  so  many  words,  Mr. 
Bemas,  but  it  amounts  to  that.  She  was 
rather  cool — ^for  as  warm  a  day  as  this 
is,"  Elisha  answered,  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair. 

"  She  thinks  you've  got  a  little  off  the 
track  lately,"  said  Mr.  Bemas,  explana- 
tory.   "  Leastwise  her  ma  may  think  so." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Elisha. 

"  But  she  hadn't  ought  to  have  give  ye 
the  mitten,  though,  liad  she  mother?" 

"  I  don't  blame  a  girl  for  being  par- 
ticular," said  Mrs.  B.,  "but  there's  over- 
doing it,  I  must  say,  and  sometimes  a 
girl  overdoes  it  in  her  anxiety  to  do  jest 
right." 

"You  wouldn't  think  it,"  said  Mr. 
Bemas,  "but  mother  there  speaks  from 
experience.  Mother  overdid  it  herself 
once;  didrCt  ye,  mother?" 

"La,  fether,"  replied  Mrs.  B.,  "you 
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needn^t  go  to  bringing  up  that  old  matter. 
We  was  both  young." 

"Ordinarily  I  wouldn't  revive  the 
recollections  of  that  ere  period,"  said  Mr. 
Bemas,  "but  seeing  Elisha  in  a  muddle, 
I  thought  it  might  be  friendly  to  tell 
him  as  how  I  was  once  in  a  muddle  too. 
Ye  see,  Elisha,  it  was  like  this.  Mother, 
she  didn't  know  exactly  how  much  I 
thought  on  her,  and  I  didn't  know  noth- 
ing at  all  about  what  she  thought  on  me. 
GaJs  are  cuter'n  we  be  about  such  things. 
Wal,  things  went  on  in  a  sort  o'  un- 
comfortable, hitchy  way,  until,  think  sez 
I,  this  ere  won't  do.  I  must  find  out 
about  this  matter.  But  I  wasn't  agoing 
to  resk  too  much  on  what  was  so  blamed 
uncertain,  and  so  I  set  a  trap,  or  mebbe 
a  pitfall  would  express  the  idea  better — 
I  made  a  pitfall  for  her,  and  she  fell  into 
it — didn't  ye,  mother?" 

"I  'spose  'twouldn't  do  no  good  to 
deny  it  at  this  late  day,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas. 
"  Appearances  are  against  me — ^but  some- 
how I  don't  quite  flee  the  word  pitfall, 
father ;  it  has  a — ^wal,  pVaps  not  a  evil, 
but  a  cruel  sound  to  it,  as  if  I  was  a  wild 
animal  that  you  hadn't  no  feeling  for. 
Why  not  call  it  a  snare?  You  laid  a 
snare  for  me — that  seems  a  leetle  more 
like  you,  father." 

"So  it  does,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bemas, 
quickly  catching  the  idea. 

"'Sposing  a  man  wanted  to  ketch  a 
gazelle,  or  a  turtle-dove,  or  some  critter 
that  was  purty  and  delicate-like,  that  he 
wanted  to  tame  and  keep,  he  wouldn't 
shoot  it,  nor  pitfall  it,  nor  trap  it,  nor 
ketch  it  in  any  violent  way,  but  he'd 
lay  some  kind  of  a  cunning  snare  that 
wouldn't  ruffle  a  feather,  so  to  speak, 
much  less  break  a  bone." 

"The  snare  I  laid  was  jest  this,  Eli- 
sha. I  watched  for  her  to  say  some- 
thing that  I  could  pertend  to  be  offended 
with.  She  was  in  that  state  o'  mind  that 
I  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  I  didn't 
seem  to  mind  it  much  then,  but  a  few 
days  aiter  I  contrived  to  have  her  see  me 
a-riding  out  with  Eliza  Parker.  She 
was  a-coming  along  on  foot,  and  we  was 
a-cutting  towards  her  in  a  spang  new 
buggy.  She  looked  up  when  we  got 
niost  to  her,  expecting  of  me  to  stop  and 
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say  something,  or  at  least  make  a  bow ; 
but  I  whipped  up,  and  seemed  not  to 
realize  her. 

"  Heavens  1"  Mr.  Bemas  continued, 
"  I  don't  see  how  I  had  strength  to  do  it, 
but  'twas  done  quick's  a  flash.  Wal,  I 
foller'd  it  up  by  not  going  nigh  her  for 
a  week.  Then  I  heerd  she  was  sick,  and 
that,  too,  her  mother  said,  without  no 
visible  cause.  *  Mebbe  there's  a  invisible 
cause,'  says  I,  '  and  if  it's  what  I  think  it 
is,  I  guess  I  can  cure  her.'  So  I  visited 
her,  and  she  got  well  immediate;  didn't 
ye,  mother?" 

"  P'r'aps,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas.  "  I  wasn't 
really  sick,  only  pretending.  But  I  con- 
fess you  was  a  good  doctor." 

"Now  for  the  pint,"  said  Mr.  Bemas. 
"  Mother  and  me  haven't  give  ye  this  bit 
out  o'  our  experience  for  no  puppose. 
From  all  I  can  learn,  Agnes  has  been 
serving  of  you  jest  as  mother  did  me. 
Don't  say  nothing,  but  warm  up  to 
another  girl — Lottie  Hemenway,  say — 
and  the  next  time  you  meet  Agnes  don't 
ye  realize  her ;  don't  ye  realize  her  at  all, 
Elisha,  and  she'll  come  round  again 
sweeter' n  ever." 

"Father  thinks,"  said  Mrs.  Bemas, 
"that  girls  of  one  generation  aint  much 
different  from  those  of  another,  and  I 
don't  know's  they  be." 

"They're  all  got  up  on  purty  much 
the  same  principle,"  said  Mr.  Bemas. 
"  It's  only  their  cloze  as  is  of  another  cut. 
They  all  like  pickles,  love-stories,  and  to 
bejumble  the  feelings  of  their  beaux. 
Excuse  me  a  minute,  and  I'll  fetch  a 
pitcher  of  the  winey.  I've  tapped  a  bar- 
rel as  mother  pronounces  a  leetle  extra- 
good  body,  and  not  too  much  winter- 
green." 

"Thank  you,"  Elisha  answered,  rising, 
"but  I've  sworn  off.  I  don't  drink  hard 
cider"  even,  Mr.  Bemas." 

Mr.  Bemas  was  about  to  remonstrate, 
but  Mrs.  B.  said: 

"  Don't  tempt  him,  father.  If  he  has 
said  he  wouldn't,  we  hadn't  ought  to 
tempt  him." 

Now  Mr.  Bemas  had  meditated  a  little 
parting  speech  over  his  favorite  beverage, 
and  this  move  on  the  part  of  Elisha  threw 
him  so  completely  out  of  gear,  so  far  as 
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his  vocal  machineiy  was  concerned,  that 
be  shook  hands  in  perfect  silence.  So 
Mr.  Bemas^s  sentiments  regarding  law, 
politics,  and  it  may  be  love,  must  remain 
»  mystery  forever. 

Elisha  had  a  long  talk  with  Grandma 
Prime  that  evening,  and  got  a  great  deal 
of  comfort  thered^om.  Among  other 
things  she  said  this: 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Elisha,  if  the  Lord 
wants  you  for  a  minister,  he  will  train 
you  for  it.  It^s  quite  likely  He  wishes 
you  to  know  the  world  better — ^what  it 
needs.  A  stripling  who  goes  from  a 
country  town  into  a  college,  and  firom 
thence  into  a  Theological  Seminary, 
knows  books,  perhaps,  but  he  does  7U)t 
know  human  nature.  To  my  notion,  a 
preacher  should  not  only  know  what 
truth  is,  but  he  should  have  that  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  mankind  which  will 
enable  him  to  present  truth  in  the  most 
effective  way.  And  where  can  you  get  this 
knowledge  of  human  nature  more  rapidly 
than  in  New  York,  which  is  cosmopolitan  ? 
Be  true  to  yourself,  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  direct 
you.     Take  my  word  for  it.  He  will." 

Then  the  talk  turned  on  Agnes.  Eli- 
sha related  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  her,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  her  treatment  of  him 
had  rendered  him  decidedly  the  unhap- 
piest  mortal  in  existence. 

"Leave  Agnes  to  me,"  said  Grandma 
Prime.  "  She  has  nobody  in  tow  as  yet, 
and  when  she  has,  I'll  let  you  know,  if 
it  seems  worth  while,  and  I  am  here. 
There's  enough  to  encourage  you:  you 
and  she  have  grown  up  together,  and 
have  loved  one  another  ever  since  you 
both  ate  with  spoons.  That  will  go  a 
great  ways.  Depend  upon  it,  she  has 
often  thought  of  having  you  for  a  hus- 
band. Girls  think  of  such  things,  though 
they  don't  say  anything  about  it — ^but 
they  do  to  each .  other.  She  will  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  take  up  with  another,  until 
she  knows  for  certain  that  you're  going 
to  flat  out.  Be  worthy  of  her,  that's  all 
you've  got  to  do." 

"She  talked  this  afternoon  as  if  she 
thought  I  was  going  to  the  devil,  body 
and  soul/'  said  Elisha,  dolefully. 


Grandma  Prime  laughed. 

"She  has  Puritan  blood  in  her,  and 
that,  you  know,  is  a  very  orthodox  liquor. 
Mrs.  Fielding's  favorite  brother  died  of 
delirium  tremens.  She  was  almost  bro- 
ken-hearted over  it  for  a  while,  and  has 
inculcated  her  horror  of  intemperance 
into  Agnes.  I  dare  siiy  that  both  of 
them  were  more  alarmed  than  they  need 
have  been,  at  your  mistake  the  other 
night.  I  shall  take  care  to  tell  them  the 
exact  magnitude  of  your  crime,  and  also 
that  you  have  solemnly  promised  your 
father  to  refrain  from  every  kind  of  in- 
toxicating drink.  Between  you  and  me, 
I  have  tor  a  long  time  suspected  that 
Mrs.  Fielding  would  not  rduse  to  be 
Mrs.  Dr.  Trowbridge,  if  your  father 
should  ask  her.  If  that  is  the  case,  and 
if  she  has  any  hopes  of  such  a  thing  tak- 
ing place,  she  has  good  reason  for  keeping 
you  and  Agnes  apart,  at  least  for  the 
present." 

Elisha  was  surprised.  Here  was  a 
possibility  which  had  never  occurred  to 
him. 

"  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  &ther 
ever  will  ask  her?" 

"If  I  should  be  taken  away,  he  might. 
You  would  be  gone,  and  he  would  be 
alone.  Yes,  I  think  it  very  probable; 
but  that  would  not  prevent  your  marry- 
ing Agnes.  Indeed,  I  think  they  both 
would  rejoice  to  see  their  own  union  per- 
petuated in  their  children." 

"  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of  leav- 
ing us,  grandma.  You  and  Johnny  are 
all  of  those  whom  I  have  lived  intimately 
with  here,  who  still  remain  unchanged 
toward  me.  Father  is  disappointed  in 
me;  and  although  he  is  kind,  there  is 
estrangement  between  us.  He  thinks  I 
am  worldly  and  selfish,  and  I  rather  guess 
he  doubts  if  I  am  a  Christian  at  all. 
Agnes  is  changed,  and  you  don't  know 
how  inexpressibly  comforting  it  is  to  feel 
that  my  dear  old  grandma  loves  me  as 
much  as  ever,  and  has  confidence  in  me. 
You  musn't  talk  of  dying.  Sometimes 
I  have  imagined  a  home  of  my  own,  and 
I  don't  deny  that  Agnes  has  been  the 
beautiful  mistress  there,  but  the  picture 
was  not  complete  until  I  could  see  you 
there  too,  grandma  dear.    I  want  you  to 
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have  a  long  and  happy  old  age.  You 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  me,  and  I 
want  to  do  something  for  you.*' 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,  Elisha; 
you  always  have  been  a  comfort,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  you  happily  married, 
and  living  snugly  in  your  own  home. 
!^ut  old  age  has  a  great  many  pains  and 
aches,  and  I  have  always  prayed  that  I 
might  go  before  my  life  became  burden- 
some, either  to  me  or  to  my  friends.  I 
don't  desire  my  own  will,  if  God's  will  is 
different,  but  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  as 
soon  as  He  permits  me.  I  have  no  fears 
for  you.  Only  be  honest  and  teachable, 
and  you  will  be  directed.  Now,  good 
night,  dear.  You  must  have  a  good 
night's  rest." 

Elisha  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  as 
he  for  a  moment  held  her  aged  form  in 
his  arms,  he  said : 

"I  don't  wonder  that  Nathan  Weath- 
erby  remained  single  all  his  life.  One 
having  loved  you,  oo^ld  never  think 
another  worthy  to  fill  your  place.'* 

"Nonsense!"  said  Grandma  Prime. 
"  But  look  here !  You  are  an  affectionate 
fellow,  and  will  be  tempted.  You  have 
pressed  me  to  your  hesurt  as  fondly  as  if 
I  were  a  girl.  Let  no  other  occupy  this 
place  until  Agnes  has  refused  it.  Will 
you  promise  me  that?" 

Elisha  blushed,  and  kissing  her  on  both 
cheeks,  bade  her  good  night. . 

He  did  not  retire  immediately.  He 
looked  out.'  The  evening  was  clear,  but 
a  chilly,  damp  wind  was  blowing.  He, 
went  to  the  closet  under  the  stairs  in 
the  hall,  and  took  from  its  nail  what  he 
supposed  whs  his  overcoat.  It  proved  to 
be  his  father's  cloak.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  put  it  on,  and  went  out.  As  he 
walked  he  met  a  man  who,  in  the  dark- 
ness, took  him  to  be  the  doctor,  and  asked 
him  to  visit  a  sick  man  a  mile  distant. 

"Is  he  very  sick?"  Elisha  asked. 
"What  is  his  name,  did  you  say?" 

"Very  sick,  sir.  He  was  run  over 
by  the  cars,  got  better,  but  was  taken 
worse,  and  they  don't  think  he  will  live. 
He  is  very  anxious,  and  wants  you  to 
come  and  pray  with  him." 

The  man  was  excited,  and  forgot  to 
answer  Elisha's  other  question^ 


Elisha  hesitated.  "I  cannot,"  he 
thought.  "  I  am  not  worthy.  I  will  call 
father.  But  poor  father!  it  is  a  long 
walk,  and  it  looks  like  rain." 

He  walked  along  by  the  man's  side  in 
silence. 

"How  did  you  know  me?"  he  asked 
at  length.     "  I  don't  recollect  you." 

"0,"  said  the  man  with  a  laugh,  "I 
havn't  lived  here  long.  I'm  a  railroad 
man.  I  knew  you  by  your  cloak.  There 
isn't  another  like  it  in  the  county.  Do 
you  know,  sir,"  with  another  short,  apolo- 
getic laugh,  "they  call  it  the  Mantle 
of  Elijah? — the  folks  around  here  do. 
Your  name's  Elijah,  you  know.  It's  a 
mighty  handsome  thing,  anyway.  That's 
the  house,  where  that  light  glimmers 
away  on  ahead  there.  You  know  the 
place,  I  presume.  I  live  on  this  cross- 
road, and  guess  I  won't  go  back  to 
Price's  to-night.  I  can't  do  any  good, 
and  I  hate  to  see  the  poor  &llow  suffer. 
Good  night,  sir." 

"  The  Mantle  of  Elijah !"  The  thought 
startled  Elisha.  "Price's!"  That  was 
where  Agnes  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
lately.  Perhaps  she  was  there  now.  He 
hesitated  again,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  back.  But  much  time  would 
elapse  before  his  father  could  get  there, 
and  the  man  might  die.  He  went  in,  but 
took  off  the  cloak  and  carried  it  on  his 
arm.  He  felt  strangely,  and  when  he 
reached  the  house  he  was  trembling.  He. 
crossed  the  humble  threshold,  and  saw  a 
pitiful  sight.  A  man  in  the  very  prime 
of  life  lay  on  a  bed,  evidently  dying.  A 
woman,  his  wife,  sat  by  his  side  holding 
his  hand.  He  heard  the  voices  of  chil- 
dren in  another  room.  Mr.  Price  turned 
his  head  eagerly,  and  his  wife  looked  to- 
ward Elisha  inquiringly.  Both  seemed 
disappointed. 

"  You  expected  Dr.  Trowbridge,"  Eli- 
sha said,  seating  himself  in  the  chair 
which  the  woman  vacated  for  him.  "I 
am  his  son.     Cannot  I  do  as  well?" 

"  Not  as  well,"  said  Mr.  Price-  "  No- 
body can  do  as  well  as  he.  But  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  come.    I  am  dying." 

Here  was  a  pause.  What  could  Elisha 
say  to  help  this  man  in  his  extremity? 
He  tried  to  think  of  some  passage  of 
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Scripture  that  would  be  appropriate,  but 
he  £hought  of  a  passage  in  Homer  in- 
stead. 

"  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Price. 

Elisha  knelt  by  the  man's  pillow,  and 
began  to  pray.  The  words  came  with 
difficulty  at  first,  but  as  he  went  on 
he  forgot  his  own  embarrassment,  and 
thought  only  of  the  dying  man. 

*'  Thank  you.  It  has  helped  me,"  Mr. 
Price  said,  when  Elisha  rose  from  his 
knees.     "Are  you  a  minister?" 

'^No.  I  only  graduated  from  college 
the  other  day.  Would  you  like  to  have 
me  read  to  you." 

"  If  you  please,"  Mr.  Price  answered. 

So  Elisha  opened  a  Testament  which 
he  found  on  a  stand  near  the  bed,  and 
read  some  of  Paul's  words  about  death 
and  immortality. 

"How  those  words  strengthen  me  J" 
Mr.  Price  said.  "I  hav«  lived  such  a 
careless  life  that  I  find  it  a  little  hard  to 
meet  death  calmly.  There !  I  am  going. 
Grood-by,  my  Jennie." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  gropingly. 
She  seized  it,  and  kissed  and  stroked  his 
forehead,  silently  weeping. 

"  0  John,  my  husband,  mvAt  you  go  ?" 
she  said  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"  Aye,  my  wife,  I  must  go.  Kiss  the 
children  for  me,  Jennie.  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit  I" 

It  was  late  when  Elisha  retired  that 
night,  but  he  was  happier  than  he  had 
been  for  weeks  before.  In  the  morning 
he  did  not  mention  the  occurrence  of  the 
preceding  evening,  but  he  could  not  help 
smiling  as  he  thought  how  astonished 
his  father  would  be,  should  he  learn,  as 
probably  he  soon  would,  that  Elisha  the 
ambitious  had  prayed  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  man.  He  began  to  feel  quite 
self-complacent.  "One  doesn't  need  to 
be  a  minister,  in  order  to  do  good.  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  a  sort  of  lay  preacher  yet," 
he  said  to  himself.  But  the  doctor,  that 
morning,  took  the  large  Bible  on  his 
knees  alter  breakfast,  and  read  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.  His  voice  war 
vered  more  than  once,  but  he  went  on 
until  he  came  to  the  last  clause  of  the 
last  verse,  when  he  paused,  imable  to 


control  his  emotion.  He  closed  the  Bi- 
ble. "  Thus,"  he  continued  brokenly  and 
without  raising  his  eyes,  "thus  Esau 
despised  his  birthright.  I  cannot  pray 
this  morning."  So  saying,  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge rose  and  went  into  his  study,  and 
closed  the  door  and  locked  it. 

Elisha's  face  was  hot  and  red.  He 
was  hurt,  and  his  pain  was  not  free  from 
anger.  He  did  not  attempt  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  study,  but  kissed  Grandma 
Prime,  and  taking  his  sachel — his  trunk 
had  not  been  brought  from  New  Haven — 
he  went  toward  the  depot.  I  accompa- 
nied him  in  silence.  When  about  half 
way  there,  he  stopped,  and  setting  down 
his  sachel,  said: 

"  Johnny,  this  is  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  I  have  taken  my  sachel  and 
gone  out  from  my  father's  house  without 
receiving  my  father's  blessing.  I  never 
mindod  his  blessings  much.  Indeed,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  them  rather  su- 
perfluous. It  may  be  all  superstition, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  now  that  I  had 
rather  go  away  from  home  with  his  bless- 
ing than  without  it.  I  have  a  mind  to 
go  back  and  ask  him  for  it — ^th3re's  time 
enough.  Would  he  refuse  it,  think 
you?" 

•'  No,"  I  said, "  I  don't  think  he  would. 
You  had  better  go.     I  will  wait." 

He  went  back,  and  while  he  was  gone 
Agnes  came  along.  She  seemed  to  be 
returning  from  an  early  and  long  walk, 
for  her  shoes  were  wet,  and  she  looked 
somewhat  fatigued.  But  she  did  not  tell 
me  where  she  had  been,  nor  did  she  allude 
to  Elisha  during  the  few  moments  that 
we  talked  together. 

I  said  at  length:  "I  am  waiting  for 
Elisha;  he  went  back  for  something. 
He  is  gone  a  long  time." 

"I  see  him  coming,"  she  answered. 
"  How  pale  he  is,  poor  boy  I" 

As  he  drew  near,  I  was  shocked  at  his 
aspect  a^d  behavior.  With  a  face  whiter 
than  death's,  and  with  rapid  steps,  he 
brushed  past  Agnes  without  vouchsafing 
her  even  a  glance  of  recognition.  She 
flushed  almost  angrily,  and  seemed  about 
to  go  her  way;  but  suddenly  changing  her 
mind,  she  ran  after  him,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  said  impetuously : 
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^'You  shall  not  treat  me  so.  What 
aUsyou?" 

Elisha  set  down  his  sachel  again — ^he 
had  snatched  it  up  as  he  strode  past — 
placed  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  ailer 
staring  at  her  a  moment,  said  slowly : 

"In  my  happy  days,  Agnes,  when  I 
did  not  so  much  need  a  friend,  I  had  one. 
When  I  got  into  trouble,  and  needed  a 
friend,  and  called  upon  the  person  who 
was  my  friend,  and  whom  I  hoped  to  find 
my  friend  still,  I  could  not  tell  whether 
that  person  was  my  friend  or  not.  I  had 
asked  that  person's  advice,  and  had  re- 
oeivcd  a  promise  of  at  least  sympathy. 
Yet  when  I  went  to  that  person's  house, 
thinking  that — yes,  hoping,  that  I  might 
receive  some  token  of  this  promised  sym- 
pathy, lo !  that  person  treated  me  with  a 
courtesy  which  was  not  kindness,  and  an 
appearance  of  friendship  which  was  not, 
in  its  warmth,  even  fraternal.  What 
had  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  reception 
from  that  person,  Agnes? 

"Well,  let  that  pass.  This  morning  I 
went  to  my  father  and  asked  him  for  his 
blessing  before  I  should  go  forever  out 
from  the  home  of  my  childhood." 

"0,  he  did  not  refuse  your  prayer?" 
exclaimed  Agnes,  who  was  now  as  white 
as  Elisha. 

"Aye,  but  he  did  refuse  it,  Agnes," 
he  answered,  bitterly.  "He  refused  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  my 
head.  And  what  is  more,  he  darkened 
my  pathway  by  uttering  a  prophecy  of 
evil.  Look  at  me  as  I  stand  here,  about 
to  go  forth  to  fight  the  battle  of  my  life. 
Think  how  light  my  heart  must  be,  how 
high  my  hopes,  how  resolute  my  courage. 
She  whom  I  loved,  loves  me  not.  She 
denies  me  even  a  sister's  affection  and 
sympathy,  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect, 
because  she  had  promised  me  them.  The 
dearest  friendship  of  my  life  withdrawn, 
what  have  I  to  live  for  now  but  for  my- 
self? And  even  in  this  ambition  I 
am  hampered  and  dismayed  by  an  evil 
prophecy,  which  will  settle  down  upon 
my  soul  like  a  black  cloud,  and  with  its 
murky,  ever-present  shadow,  overcast  my 
life.     Now  do  you  know  what  ails  me?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply.  The 
train  came  screaming  out  of  a  distant 


patch  of  forest,  and  let  Elisha  hurry  as 
he  might,  it  would  arrive  at  the  station 
before  him. 

"  Don't  attempt  to  go  any  farther  with 
me,  Johnny,"  he  said,  pressing  my  hand. 
"  I  must  run.  Take  good  care  of  grandma, 
and  write  to  me  at  once  if  she  is  sick. 
You  and  she  have  not  gone  back  on  me, 
thank  God — ^if  there  is  one !     Grood-by !" 

He  was  gone.  Giving  Agnes  my  arm, 
we  walked  slowly  homeward  together. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  she  said,  when  we 
had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  "  and  let 
me  lean  upon  you.  It  is  you  who  are 
my  brother.     There,  now  I  can  go  on. 

0  Johnny,  Johnny !  You  are  not  like 
other  young  men.  You  are — ^pardon  me 
for  saying  it,  you  may  not  like  it — ^you 
are  more  like  a  girl.  You  have  hands 
and  feet  as  small  as  mine,  and  your  touch 
is 'as  gentle  as  any  woman's;  and  you  are 
so  kind  and  gentle  always,  so  unselfish. 
You  never  cause  anybody  pain.  I  have 
always  talked  with  you  as  to  a  brother. 

1  must  talk  to  you  now.  I  must  speak 
aloud  the  words  which  my  soul  is  ever 
whispering  to  itself.  Johnny,  I  love 
Elisha  I  I  love  himl  I  love  himl  I  love 
hun!" 

We  entered  Mrs.  Fielding's  spacious 
grounds,  and  she  drew  me  toward  an 
arbor  which  we  entered,  and  sat  down. 
But  she  still  clung  to  my  arm,  and  I 
could  feel  thrill  after  thrill  pass  through 
her  perfect  frame,  as  with  a  &'-away, 
dreamy  look  in  her  soft  brown  eyes,  and 
a  brilliant  color  on  her  beautiful  cheeks 
and  lips,  she  murmured  again  and  again 
the  words:  "I  love  himl  I  love  him!  I 
love  him !  I  mmi  tell  somebody,  some- 
body, somebody  I" 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MR.   HOPBR    CONSULTS  THI  BAROXSTBR. 

Was  Johnny  jealous  of  his  manly 
friend  as  he  sat  there  a  witness  of  the 
exquisite  emotions  which  thrilled  this 
beautiful  girl  at  thinking  of  him  who  was 
now  distant?  Did  he  for  one  moment 
wish  that  Nature  had  made  Mm  a  man 
capable  of  commanding  this  perfect  crea- 
ture's love?  Perhaps  Johnny  was  such 
a  quiet  fellow  that  nobody  gave  him 
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credit  for  half  the  iniquity  that  was  in 
him.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
escape  a  momentary  pang  or  to  repress  a 
sigh,  under  such  circumstances.  But  I 
am  thankful  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact 
that  he  showed  himself  not  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  asked 
no  questions,  although  his  curiosity  sug- 
gested several.     He  had  grace  to  say, 

'^  Dear  Agnes,  I  am  glad  you  love  Eli- 
sha,  for  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  fellows 
alive." 

"Noble!"  said  Agnes.  "That  he  is, 
Mr.  Price  died  last  night,  and  Elisha 
was  there,  and  talked  and  prayed  with 
him  most  appropriately,  and  when  poor 
Mr.  Price  was  dead,  my  boy  went  for 
some  of  the  neighbors,  and  helped  them 
lay  out  the  body.  Mrs.  Price  told  me 
about  it  this  morning.  She  found  a  ten 
dollar  bill  in  her  work-basket,  she  said, 
and  knew  he  put  it  there.  Of  course 
he  did.  It  was  always  like  him,  to  give 
away  his  spending-money  in  a  quiet,  deli- 
cate manner.  And  when  he  stood  in  the 
street  so  grandly  this  morning,  and  talked 
to  me  as  he  did,  I  loved  him.  I  did,  and 
I  was  proud  of  him,  although  he  was  un- 
just toward  me.  I  would  die  for  him, 
Dr.  John  Sawbones." 

"Ah,  if  he  only  knew  this,  Agnes!" 
I  said. 

"  No,  no !  It  is  not  best  that  he  should 
know  it  now.  I  forbid  you  to  hint  a 
word  of  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

"  Being  of  a  somewhat  feminine  na- 
ture, Agnes,  I  may  experience^difficulty 
in  keeping  such  a  momentous  secret," 
I  observed,  laughingly. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  think  a  woman 
can't  hold  her  tongue,  after  such  an  ex- 
ample of  indiscretion  as  I  have  set  you. 
Well,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  this:  when  you 
feel  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  talk  about 
it,  come  to  me." 

"  Doesn't  Grandma  Prime  understand 
the  matter?" 

"I  have  never  told  her,  but  I've 
no  doubt  she  does.  She  is  so  shrewd. 
Mother  does  not  know  how  I  feel,  and  I 
can't  tell  her;  I  don't  really  know  why, 
either.  I  sometimes  think,  lately,  that  she 
has  a  secret  which  she  is  keeping  from  me. 
Well,  I  will  keep  mine  from  her,  so  we 
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shall  be  even.  Poor  mamma!  It  is  un- 
kind to  say  so,  but  I  do  think  she  is  rather 
cross  lately  I  She  is  so  handsome  yet,  and 
so  young,  and  has  such  a  rich,  womanly 
nature,  that  I'm  often  quite  ashamed  of 
myself  for  being  the  only  person  in  the 
world  for  her  to  love.  What  evil  did 
the  doctor  prophesy,  do  you  think?" 

"Perhaps,"  I  answered,  "he  likens 
Elisha  to  Jonah,  whom  God  called,  but 
who  disobeyed  the  call,  and  ran  away 
from  duty." 

"  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  a  great  fish." 

"  Certainly.  Who  knows  but  a  great 
storm  may  arise  this  very  day,  while 
Elisha  and  Tom  are  on  the  boat,  and  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  the  sailors  and  pas- 
sengers to  cast  our  renegade  friend  plump 
into  Long  Island  Sound?  You  had 
better  run  and  look  at  the  barometer." 

"But  there  are  no  whales  in  the 
Sound,"  said  Agnes,  laughing. 

"  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed 
that  'twas  a  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah. 
Harpoonmen  men  say  that  a  whale's  gul- 
let would  not  be  equal  to  such  an  occa- 
sion. A  shark  might  do  the  business. 
There  are  sharks  in  the  Sound,  and  who 
can  say  where  the  terrible  sea  monsters 
may  be  foraging  by  this  time?  No,  I 
should  not  consider  Elisha  safe,  in  case 
of  a  storm  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  You  had  better  consult  the  ba- 
rometer." 

"You  are  a  droll  chicken,  Johnny," 
said  Agnes.  "  Here,  kiss  this  hand,  and 
once  more  take  the  oath  of  secrecy  in- 
violable. Very  prettily  done.  Now  go 
home,  for  goo(Liess'  sake." 

Was  it  wrong  to  speak  lightly  concern- 
ing the  doctor's  prophecy?  I  meant  no 
harm.  And  I  was  already  physician 
enough  to  know  that  Agnes  was  in  a 
highly  excited  and  nervous  condition. 
I  feared  that  when  the  reaction  which 
would  inevitably  follow  her  present  mood 
should  come  on,  she  would  speculate  as 
to  the  import  and  probable  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy.  I  therefore  thought  it 
best  not  to  magnify  its  importance.  I 
must  say,  also,  that  I  estimated  it  far 
more  lightly  than  Elisha  had  done.  It 
seemed  to  me  not  unnatural  that  a  man 
like  Doctor  Trowbridge  should  predict 
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trouble  in  the  future  of  a  boy  like  Elisha, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account. 
But  the  evil;  if  it  was  to  come,  appeared 
remote,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  me. 
Therefore  I  said  jestingly,  "consult  the 
barometer." 

Agnes  did  not  consult  the  barometer, 
but  Mr.  Hoper  did.  Of  the  instrument 
in  question  there  are  several  yarieties, 
indicating  changes  in  the  moral,  political, 
social,  and  commercial  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  in  that  particular  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  meteorolo- 
gists bother  their  brains  about.  The 
barometer  which  Mr.  Hoper  consulted 


was  the  New  York  Tribune.  Notwith- 
standing his  endorsement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  party  and  administration  then 
in  power,  he  was  as  staunch  an  admirer 
as  ever,  under  the  rose,  of  the  Tribune, 
He  considered  the  Tribune  a  reliable  in- 
dicator of  the  state  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  the  country.  He  took  a  series 
of  careful  observations,  pondered  things 
in  his  own  mind,  compared  other  less 
celebrated  instruments  with  the  standard, 
and  putting  two  and  two  together,  said : 
"The  inauguration  of  James  Buchanan's 
successor  will  be  the  inauguration  of  a 
Republican  President  and  of  a  civil  war." 


(OOXOLUHOS  SKXT  MONTH.) 
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OX  the  fourth  day  of  August,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  Sir  James  Hales,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  justices  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  drowned  himself  in  a  water- 
course near  his  house,  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury.  The  coroner  sat  upon  the 
body,  and  presented  "that  the  aforesaid 
James,  not  having  God  before  his  eyes, 
but  seduced  by  the  art  of  the  devil,  the 
same  fourth  day  of  August,  at  the  afore- 
said city  of  Canterbury,  went  out  of  the 
mansion-house  of  him,  the  said  James 
Hales,  and  passing  through  ways  and 
streets,  in  the  same  city,  unto  the  afore- 
said river  or  common  water-course,  vol- 
untarily entered  into  the  said  river,  and 
himself  therein  then  feloniously  and  vol- 
untarily drowned,  against  the  peace  of 
the  said  Queen.'' 

A  lease  to  Sir  James  and  his  wife, 
as  joint-tenants,  was  declared  forfeited 
to  the  crown  by  the  felony  of  his 
suicide,  and  was  re-granted  to  one  Petitt, 
who  endeavored  to  enter;  while  Lady 
Hales,  claiming  as  survivor  in  joint- 
tenancy  to  her  lord,  sued  Petitt  for  the 
trespass. 

It  being  a  well-established  rule  of 
law  that  the  property  of  a  person  com- 
mitting a  felony  in  his  lifetime  is  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  the  question  to  be 


determined  by  the  court  was  whether 
Sir  James,  in  drowning  himself,  had 
committed  suicide  in  his  own  lifetime; 
for  if  the  felony  was  not  committed 
until  after  he  was  dead,  then  Lady 
Hales  had  the  case.  Six  eminent  ser- 
geants-at-law— fiix  invincible  living  heaps 
of  learned  rubbish,  as  Carlyle  would 
express  it — argued  the  case  with  a  dia- 
lectical skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
tried  to  prove  how  many  angels  could 
stand  on  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle 
without  jostling  each  other. 

The  counsel  for  Lady  Hales,  in  at- 
tempting to  convince  the  court  that  Sir 
James  committed  the  offence  after  he 
was  dead,  argued  that  "  in  this  manner 
of  felony  two  things  are  to  be  conmd- 
ered: — First,  the  cause  of  the  death; 
secondly,  the  death  ensuing  the  cause, 
and  these  two  make  the  felony;  and 
without  both  of  them  first  done,  the 
felony  is  not  consummated;  and  the 
cause  of  the  death  is  the  act  done  in  the 
party's  lifetime,  which  makes  the  death 
to  follow;  and  the  act  which  brought  on 
the  death  here  was  the  throwing  him- 
self voluntarily  into  the  water,  for  this 
was  the  cause  of  his  death;  and  if  a 
man  kills  himself  by  a  wound,  which  he 
^VGS  himself  with  a  knife,   or  if  be 
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hangs  himself,  as  the  wound  or  the 
hanging,  which  is  the  act  done  in  the 
party's  lifetime,  is  the  cause  of  his  death, 
so  is  the  throwing  himself  into  the  water 
here.  And  this  act,  which  he  has  done 
to  himself,  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  if  he  had  done  it  to  an- 
other; and  if  he  had  given  another  a 
mortal  wound,  whereof  he  afterwards 
died,  then,  although  the  wound  was  the 
cause  of  the  death,  yet  it  should  not 
have  relation,  as  to  the  forfeiture  of  his 
goods,  to  the  time  of  the  wound  given ; 
for  if  he  had  given  his  goods  to  another 
after  the  wound,  and  before  death,  the 
gift  should  have  been  good.  The  death 
has  not  relation  to  the  cause  of  it,  but 
for  the  forfeiture  it  has  relation  to  the 
death  itself,  and  when  the  death  comes, 
then  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon ;  and 
forasmuch  as  he  cannot  be  attainted  of 
his  own  death,  because  he  is  dead  before 
there  is  any  time  to  attaint  him,  the 
finding  of  his  death  by  the  coroner  or 
other  person  authorissed,  is  by  necessity 
of  law  equivalent  to  an  attainder  in  fact 
coming  after  his  death  to  his  goods. 
For  his  forfeiture  shall  only  have  rela- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  death,  and  the 
death  precedes  the  forfeiture;  for  until 
the  death  is  fully  consummate,  he  is 
not  a  ftlo  de  se^  for  if  he  had  killed 
another,  he  should  not  have  been  a  felon 
until  ihe  other  had  been  dead ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  cannot  be  &/elo  de  se 
until  the  death  of  himself  be  fully  had 
and  consummate.  For  the  death  pre- 
cedes the  felony,  both  in  the  one  case 
and  in  the  other,  and  the  death  precedes 
the  forfeiture.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
forfeiture  comes  at  the  same  instant  that 
he  dies,  yet  in  things  of  an  instant  there 
is  a  priority  of  time  in  consideration  of 
law,  and  the  one  shall  be  said  to  precede 
the  other,  although  both  shall  be  said  to 
happen  at  one  instant,  for  eveiy  instant 
contains  the  end  of  one  time  and  the 
commencement  of  another;  and  accord- 
ingly here  the  death  and  the  forfeiture 
shall  come  together,  and  at  one  same 
time,  and  yet  there  is  a  priority — that 
is,  the  end  of  his  life  makes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  forfeiture ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  forfeiture  is  so  near 


the  death  that  there  is  no  mean  time 
between  them ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that, 
in  consideration  of  law,  one  precedes  the 
other,  but  by  no  means  has  the  forfeiture 
relation  to  any  time  in  his  life.'* 

In  answer  to  this  ingenious  argument, 
to  prove  that  a  judge  of  her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  could  commit  a 
felony  afler  his  death,  the  counsel  for 
Petitt  contended  '*  that  the  forfeiture  of 
the  goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal, 
shall  have  relation  to  the  act  done  in  the 
party's  lifetime,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  death;  and  upon  this  the  parts 
of  the  act  are  to  be  considered.  The  act 
consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  is  the 
imagination,  which  is  reflection  or  medi- 
tation of  the  mind,  whether  or  no  it  is 
convenient  for  him  to  destroy  himeelf, 
and  what  way  it  can  be  done.  The 
second  is  the  resolution,  which  is  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  destroy  himself, 
and  to  do  it  in  this  or  that  particular 
way.  The  third  is  the  perfection,  which 
is  the  execution  of  what  the  mind  has 
resolved  to  do ;  and  this  perfection  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  viz:  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  The  beginning  is  the 
doing  of  the  act  which  causes  the  death, 
and  the  end  is  the  death,  which  is  only 
a  sequel  to  the  act;  and  of  all  the  parts, 
the  doing  of  the  act  is  the  greatest  in 
the  judgment  of  our  law;  and  it  is,  in 
effect,  the  whole  and  the  only  part  that 
the  law  looks  'Upon  to  be  matenal.  For 
the  imagination  of  the  mind  to  do 
wsong,  without  an  act  done,  is  not  pun- 
ishable in  our  law,  neither  is  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  that  wrong,  which  he  does 
not,  punishable;  but  the  doing  of  the 
act  is  the  only  point  which  the  law 
regards,  for  until  the  act  is  done  it  can- 
not be  an  offence  to  the  world,  and  when 
the  act  is  done,  it  is  punishable.  Then, 
here  the  act  done  by  Sir  James  Hales, 
which  is  evil  and  the  cause  of  his  death, 
is  the  throwing  himself  into  the  water, 
and  the  death  is  but  a  sequel  thereof, 
and  this  evil  act  ought  some  way  to  be 
punished ;  and  if  the  forfeiture  shall  not 
have  relation  to  the  doing  of  the  act, 
then  the  act  shall  not  be  punished  at  all, 
for  inasmuch  as  the  person  who  did  the 
act  is  dead,  his  person  cannot  be  pun- 
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ished,  and  therefore  there  is  no  way  else 
to  punish  him  but  by  the  forfeiture  of 
those  things  which  were  his  own  at  the 
time  of  the  act  done,  and  the  act  was 
done  in  his  lifetime,  and  therefore  the 
forfeiture  shall  have  relation  to  his  life- 
time, viz:  to  that  time  of  his  life  in 
which  he  did  the  act  that  took  away  his 
life.  If  the  forfeiture  shall  only  have 
relation  to  the  death,  and  the  death 
be  taken  to  precede  the  forfeiture,  then 
he  shall  forfeit  nothing;  for  when  he  is 
dead  the  goods  are  not  his  own,  for  a 
dead  man  can  have  no  property,  and 
such  forfeiture  would  be  a  prejudice  to 
others  who  ought  to  have  the  goods 
then,  and  not  to  the  party  himself;  for 
which  reason  it  is  inconsistent  to  say 
that  his  act  shall  forfeit  the  goods  which 
are  not  his  own ;  but  it  is  more  fit  to 
say  that  his  evil  act  shall  forfeit  the 
things  which  are  his  own,  and  that  can- 
not be,  unless  the  forfeiture  shall  have 
relation  to  that  time  of  his  life  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  and  when  the 
goods  were  his  own." 

The  six  learned  sergeants  having  suffi- 
ciently darkened  counsel  by  words,  the 
justices,  Weston,  Anthony  Brown,  and 
the  Lord  Dyer,  after  holding  the  matter 
for  some  time  under  advisement,  ren- 
dered their  decision.  "  And  all  the  jus- 
tices argued  that  the  forfeiture  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal, 
shall  have  relation  to  the  act  done  by 
Sir  James  Hales  in  his  lifetime,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  viz.,  the 
throwing  himself  into  the  water;  and 
upon  this  the  Lord  Dyer  said  that  five 
things  are  to  be  considered  in  this  case. 
First,  the  quality  of  the  offence  of  Sir 
James  Hales;  secondly,  to  whom  the 
offence  is  committed ;  thirdly,  what  shall 
he  forfeit?  fourthly,  from  what  time  the 
forfeiture  shall  commenoe;  and  fifthly, 
if  the  term  here  shall  be  taken  from  the 
wife."  As  to  the  fourth  point,  the  im- 
portant point  of  the  case,  they  said  ^^  that 
the  forfeiture  here  shall  have  relation  to 
the  time  of  the  original  offence  com- 
•"•♦W,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
and  that  was  the  throwing  him- 
bo  the  water,  which  was  done  in 
itime,  and  this  act  was  felony,  so 


that  the  felony  is  attributed  to  the  act, 
which  act  is  always  done  by  a  living 
man,  and  in  his  lifetime,  as  Brown  said. 
For,  he  said.  Sir  James  Hales  was  dead ; 
and  how  came  he  to  his  death?  It  may 
be  answered,  by  drowning;  and  who 
drowned  him?  Sir  James  Hales;  and 
when  did  he  drown  him?  In  his  life- 
time. So  that  Sir  James  Hales,  being 
alive,  caused  Sir  James  Hales  to  die; 
and  the  act  of  the  living  man  was  the 
death  of  the  dead  man.  And  then,  for 
this  offence,  it  is  reasonable  to  punish 
the  living  man  who  committed  the 
offence,  and  not  the  dead  man.  Bat 
how  can  he  be  said  to  be  punished  alive, 
when  the  punishment  comes  after  his 
death?  Sir,  this  can  be  done  no  other 
way  but  by  divesting  out  of  him,  from 
the  time  of  the  act  done  in  his  life,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  the  title  and 
property  of  those  things  which  he  had 
in  his  lifetime.  So  that  by  this  relation 
of  the  forfeiture,  which  has  a  retrospect 
to  the  act  done,  the  law  inflicts  a  punish- 
ment upon  the  living  man  for  the  act 
done  in  his  lifetime,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  death  afterwards.  And  this  is 
more  reasonable  than  it  is  for  the  for- 
feiture to  have  relation  only  to  the  time 
of  his  death ;  for  to  give  the  property  of 
the  goods  to  the  king,  and  to  take  them 
from  those  who  ought  to  have  them  at 
his  death,  is  no  punishment  to  the  party, 
for  he  is  dead  before."  Wherefore  all  the 
justices  agreed  that  the  forfeiture  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal,  of 
Sir  James  Hales,  shall  have  relation  to 
the  act  done  in  his  lifetime,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  death,  viz.,  the  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  water.  In  other 
words,  the  honorable  justices  decided 
that  a  man  cannot  commit  suicide  after 
he  is  dead. 

This  case,  the  foregoing  account  of 
which  is  for  the  most  part  copied  from 
Plowden's  Reports,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  grave-diggers  in 
Hamlet.  The  opinion  of  the  two  clowns, 
on  the  point  which  puzzled  the  sages  of 
the  law,  is  that  as  the  water  comes  down 
the  stream  and  meets  the  man,  he  does 
not  drown   himself — the  water  drowns 
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him.  Their  view,  which  compares  favor- 
ahly  with  ^'the  actual  language  of  ermin- 
ed  nonsense,'*  ia  as  follows: 

"1«<  Clown, — Is  she  to  be  buried 
in  Christian  burial  that  wilfully  seeks 
her  own  salvation  ? 

"2c?  Clown, — I  tell  thee  she  is,  and 
therefore  make  her  grave  straight;  the 
crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it 
Christian  burial. 

"  1st  Clown, — How  can  that  be,  unless 
she  drown'd  herself  in  her  own  defence? 

"2<Z  Clown. — Why,  'tis  found  so. 

^*l8<  Clown. — It  must  be  «e  offen- 
ilendo;  it  cannot' be  else.  For  here  lies 
the  point: — If  I  drown  myself  wittingly, 
it  argues  an  act,  and  an  act  has  three 
branches;  it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  per- 
form; argal,  she  drowned  herself  witr 
tingly. 


"2c?  Clown, — Nay,  but  hear  you, 
good  man   delver. 

"l«i  Clown. — ^Give  me  leave.  Here 
lies  the  water;  good:  here  stands  the 
man ;  good :  if  the  man  go  to  this  water 
and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he, 
he  goes,  mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water 
comes  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns 
not  himself;  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty 
of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own 
life. 

"2cf  Clown. — But  is  this  law? 

"  1st  Clown. — ^Aye,  marry,  is't;  crown- 
er's  quest  law  !*' 

The  above  dialogue  is  ridiculous,  but 
truth  being  always  stranger  than  fiction, 
the  arguments  of  my  Lord  Dyer  and  his 
learned  brethren  contain  the  more  exqui- 
site fooling. 
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IT  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  that  their  apparent 
magnitudes  are  very  nearly  the  same, 
although  the  distance  of  the  former  is 
about  400  times  that  of  the  latter.  When 
each  is  at  its  mean  distance,  the  moon's 
disk  appears  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
sun;  so  that  the  possibility  of  a  total 
solar  eclipse  is  contingent  upon  the  fact 
that  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  moon 
are  elliptical.  Even  with  the  present 
eccentricity  of  the  orbits,  the  phenome- 
non would  be  impossible,  were  the  moon's 
density  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  the 
mass  remaining  unchanged.  It  is  ob- 
vious, at  the  82ime  time,  that  with  a 
greater  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
the  darkness  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  when 
the  moon  is  in  perigee  would  be  more 
intense  and  of  greater  duration. 

Although  to^  eclipses  of  the  sun  on 
some  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  are 
by  no  means  unfrequent,  their  recurrence 
at  the  same  locality  takes  place  only  at 
very  long  intervals.  The  phenomenon 
was  last  visible  in  London  in  the  year 


1715,  and  will  not  be  seen  there  again 
during  the  present  century.*  In  short, 
the  grand  phenomena  of  a  total  solar 
eclipse  have  been  witnessed  by  only  a 
smdl  proportion  of  our  race. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
genera]  reader  to  present  a  few  brief  his- 
torical notes  in  regard  to  the  most  im- 
portant eclipses  on  record,  and  to  desig- 
nate  some  of  the  principal  conclusions  to 
which  astronomers  have  been  led,  respect- 
ing the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun, 
by  modem  observations. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  the  phenomenon 
should  have  been  regarded  with  terror 
and  consternation.  Such  an  event,  in 
ancient  times,  was  generally  looked  upon 
as  evidence  of  the  Divine  displeasure; 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  a 

*The  dates  of  the  last  two  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  visihle  at  London,  are  March 
20th,  1140,  0.  S.,  and  April  22d,  1715,  O.  S. 
The  interval  was  575  years. 
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total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  a  particular 
crisis,  has  decided  the  destiny  not  only 
of  individuals,  but  of  armies  and  nations. 

The  most  ancient  eclipse  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  is  one  which  occurred 
about  4000  years  ago,  an  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Chinese 
annals.  October  13th,  2127  B.  C,  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  this  inter- 
esting occurrence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  eclipses 
referred  to  in  ancient  history,  is  that 
which  occurred,  according  to  Mr.  Airy, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  584  B.  C.  It  is 
related  by  Herodotus  that  after  the 
Medes  and  Lydians  had  been  five  years 
at  war,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred 
while  the  armies  were  engaged  in  actual 
conflict.  Both  the  Lydians  and  the 
Medes,  seeing  the  day  thus  suddenly 
turned  into  night,  at  once  ceased  fighting, 
and  were  alike  desirous  of  peace.  The 
date  of  this  eclipse  is  not  given  by  the 
historian,  and  its  determination  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  among  astrono- 
mers. The  question  was  finally  settled 
by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal,  in 
1853. 

According  to  Xenophon,  a  sudden 
darkening  of  the  sun,  which  could  have 
been  nothing  else  than  a  total  eclipse, 
occasioned  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  Median  city  of  Larissa  to  the  Per- 
sians. This  ancient  city  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Layard  and  others,  with  the 
modem  Nimroud.  The  exact  locality 
being  thus  determined,  Mr.  Airy  has  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  eclipse 
referred  to  occurred  on  the  19th  of  May, 
556  B.  C. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times, 
eclipses  were  regarded,  even  in  England, 
as  omens  of  public  disaster.  The  eclipse 
of  August  2d,  1133,  was  looked  upon  as 
an  indication  of  misfortune  to  Henry  I. 
In  regard  to  the  eclipse  of  March  20th, 
1140,  a  historian  of  the  period  remarks: 
"During  this  year,  in  Lent,  on  the  13th 
of  the  calends  of  April,  at  the  9th  hour 
of  the  4th  day  of  the  week,  there  was  an 
eclipse  throughout  England,  as  I  have 
heard.  With  us,  indeed,  and  with  all 
our  neighbors,  the  obscuration  of  the 
sun  was  so  remarkable,  that  persons  sit- 


ting at  table,  as  it  then  happened  almost 
everywhere,  for  it  was  Lent,  at  first  feared 
that  chaos  was  come  again:  afterwards, 
learning  the  cause,  they  went  out  and 
beheld  the  stars  around  the  sun.  It  was 
thought  and  said  by  many,  not  untruly, 
that  the  king  [Stephen]  would  not  con- 
tinue a  year  in  the  government." 

Perhaps  the  total  eclipse  of  June  17th, 
1433,  0.  S.,  continued  the  longest,  and 
produced  the  greatest  darkness  of  any 
on  record.  The  sun  was  then  at  its 
greatest,  and  the  moon  very  nearly  at  its 
least  distance  from  the  e^rth.  The 
eclipse  was  visible  in  Scotland,  and  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  —  about  three 
o'clock  P.  M. — was  ever  after  remembered 
and  designated  by  those  who  witnessed 
the  phenomenon,  as  the  Black  Hour. 

The  most  remarkable  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
are  those  of  June  24th,  1778;  June 
16th,  1806;  July  8th,  1842;  July  28th, 
1851;  July  18th,  1860;  August  18th, 
1868;  August  7th,  1869;  and  December 
2 2d,  1870.  The  phenomena  observed 
with  the  greatest  interest  during  all  these 
eclipses,  have  been  the  corona  and  the 
rose-colored  protuberances.  The  former 
is  a  luminous  ring  of  variable  extent,  ap- 
parently surrounding  the  dark  body  of 
the  moon,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
circle  of  rays  placed  by  painters  round 
the  head  of  our  Saviour.  The  nature  of 
this  solar  appendage  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  astronomers, 
no  definite  conclusion  having  been  reached 
before  the  total  eclipse  of  1870.  With- 
out entering  into  any  details  of  the  modes 
of  investigation,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
corona  proper  is  demonstrated  to  be  a 
solar  atmosphere,  whose  height  exceeds 
120,000  miles,  and  whose  volume  is  ac- 
cordingly greater  than  that  of  the  sun 
itself.  The  rays  of  unequal  length,  di- 
verging in  straight  lines  from  the  corona 
proper,  are  regarded  as  due  to  our  0¥m 
atmosphere. 

The  phenomena  known  as  rose-colored 
protuberances  have  been  very  generally 
observed  during  recent  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun.  These  solar  clouds  consist  of 
flame-like  masses  of  light,  projecting 
apparently  from  the  dark  edge  of  the 
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moon.  To  different  astronomers  they 
have  appeared  of  various  hues,  and  in 
some  cases  a  change  of  color  has  been 
noticed  by  the  same  observer.  They  are 
most  frequently  described,  however,  as 
red,  or  rose-colored.  They  are  of  various 
altitudes;  the  greatest  elevation  yet  ob- 
served somewhat  exceeding  seventy  thou- 
sand miles.  The  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions of  Janssen  and  Lockyear,  in  1868, 
established  the  fact  that  these  so-called 
protuberances  consist  of  enormous  masses 
of  incandescent    hydrogen;    "and  that 


I 


they  are  the  seat  of  movements  of  which 
no  terrestrial  phenomenon  can  afford  any 
idea;  masses  of  matter,  the  volume  of 
which  is  many  hundred  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth,  completely  chang- 
ing their  position  and  form  in  the  space 
of  some  minutes.'' 

The  observations  of  the  eclipse  of  1868 
led  also  to  the  additional  discovery  of  the 
spired  conformation  of  some  of  these  hy- 
drogen clouds,  indicating  a  motion  of 
rotation  in  the  incandescent  matter  of 
which  they  are  composed. 


AMERICAN   ANTIQUITIES. 


T '^  T'AS  our  reader  ever  at  Mari- 
V  V  etta,  Ohio,  to  behold,  before 
they  are  obliterated,  the  remains  of  a 
curious  old  fortress?  There  are  walled 
and  moated  forts,  mounds  for  sentries  or 
for  priestly  sacrifices,  or  some  other  pur- 
pose more  mysterious ;  there  are  covered 
ways,  and  a  well  sixty  feet  across  at  the 
top,  with  sloping  sides,  like  the  well 
down  the  steps  of  which  Rebecca  went 
with  her  pitcher,  to  bring  up  water  for 
the  camels  of  Abraham's  servant.  Or 
did  you  ever  visit  Newark,  in  the  same 
State,  where,  on  an  elevated  plain,  are 
the  walls  of  a  huge  system  of  fortresses, 
some  of  them  still  twenty-five  feet  high? 
If  so,  you  have  perhaps  visited  Circle- 
ville,  that  seems  once  to  have  been  a 
'^ holy  place"  in  the  long-perished  past; 
with  a  great  area  surrounded  by  two  huge 
circular  walls,  with  a  deep  ditch  between 
them,  with  but  one  gateway,  and  that 
opening  to  the  east  into  a  square  fortress ; 
in  the  exact  midst  of  wnich  perfect  circle 
once  stood  a  mound,  with  a  semi-circular 
pavement  to  the  east,  and  a  talus^  or 
steep  slope,  leading  from  the  mound- 
guarded  gateway;  while  just  beyond  the 
walls  frovms  a  solemn  pyramid,  still 
ninety  feet  high  when  surveyed  by  Caleb 
Atwater,  in  1820 ;  or  Cahokia,  Illinois, 
where  is  said  to  be  a  terraced  mound  seven 
hundred  feet  by  five  hundred  feet  at  the 


base,  and  ninety  feet  high,  with  a  talus 
leading  up  to  the  terrace,  once  cased  with 
stone,  (some  American  antiquarians  siy 
with  brick,)  with  the  remains  of  one  or 
more  buildings  atop.  But  such  relics 
as  these  are  found  in  almost  all  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  vast  ML%issippi 
basin.  What  teasing  speculations  and 
researches  they  have  provoked!  What 
thrilling  scenes  they  could  disclose,  if 
they  could  but  yield  up  their  mysterious 
secrets ! 

Who  built  them  ? 

We  ask  the  question,  and  will  give 
the  answer  suggested  by  some  study  of 
American  antiquities,  {\nd  which,  whether 
correct  or  not,  will  array  some  of  the 
established  facts,  and  the  dim  and  strange 
conjectures  that  need  to  be  often  revived 
in  our  literature,  concerning  the  pre-his- 
toric  period  of  this  continent.  "The 
Transactions  and  Collections  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society ;"  the  six 
volumes  of  Mr.  Schoolcrall;  Mr.  E.  Gr. 
Squier's  volume  on  the  "  Antiquities  of 
New  York  and  the  West;"  Cather wood's 
"  Views  in  Central  America,"  etc. ;  and 
Taylor's  "Anahuac,  etc.,"  should  be  in 
every  public  library  at  least  in  the  coun- 
try. But  every  intelligent  family  will 
wish  to  hear  something  of  the  rumors 
that  are  going,  in  the  world  respecting 
that  mysterious  page  in  human  history ; 
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and  so  *OuR   Monthly'  ventures  to 
review  tlie  old  question : 

Who  constructed  these  ancient  works? 

It  was  not  the  Axtecs.  When  Cortez 
came  to  Mexico  about  A.  D.  1520,  he 
found  this  race  holding  empire  there. 
The  story  of  their  tragical  conquest  reads 
more  like  a  tale  of  romance  than  one  of 
the  saddest  chapters  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. But  the  scene,  as  the  Spaniards 
first  beheld  the  plain  where  the  capital 
stood,  must  have  seemed  more  like  a 
dream  than  a  sober  reality.  The  great 
city,  the  vast  pyramid  of  Cholula,  crowned 
with  a  teocaUis^  or  "  mansion  of  the 
gods,"  the  gorgeous  tropical  landscape, 
all  rose  to  their  eyes  like  a  vision  of  en- 
chantment. **When  I  beheld  the  deli- 
cious scenery  around  me,"  says  Bernal 
Diaz,  "I  thought  we  had  been  trans- 
ported by  magic  to  the  terrestial  paradise. 
Some  of  our  men,  who  had  vihited  both 
Borne  and  Constantinople,  declared  that 
they  had  not  seen  anything  comparable 
to  those  cities  for  convenient  and  regular 
distribution,  or  for  numbers  of  people." 

But  the  Aztecs  were  themselves  usurp- 
ers. If  any  fact  concerning  the  history  of 
America  before  Columbus  is  established, 
it  is  that  this  race  were  fairly  seated  in 
Mexico  as  a  dominant  power  about  A.  D. 
1324,  or  less  than  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore their  conquest  by  Cortez.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  centuiry  they  had 
migrated  from  a  region  traditionally 
known  as  Atzlan,  or  the  "land  of  wa- 
ters ;"  probably  t^e  territory  enclosed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Gik, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
even,  this  region,  and  what  is  now  New 
Mexico,  were  yet  populous  and  flourish- 
ing, with  towns  and  cities,  where  now  are 
only  the  "Poeblos,"  or  the  mysterious 
"Casas  Grandes,"  the  ponderous  ruins 
which  so  perplexed  Humboldt  and  the 
Abbe  Domenech.  When  it  was  that  the 
first  hunter  or  strolling  band  of  adven- 
turers, piercing  beyond  the  territory  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  came  back  with 
breathless  tales  of  the  marvellous  wealth 
and  splendors  they  had  witnessed  in  the 
south,  we  know  not ;  but  the  first  military 
invasion  of  serious  consequence  occurred 


about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
They  invaded  the  country,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  ancient  and  glorious  em- 
pire of  the  Toltecas.  The  Aztecs'  em- 
pire now  took  shape,  and  adopting  the 
arts  and  customs  of  the  conquered  race, 
they  rapidly  grew  to  power.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  development  the  appariticD 
of  the  Spaniard  appeared,  and  the  shin- 
ing future  was  forever  quenched. 

It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
Aztecs  had  no  part  in  the  erection  of  the 
mysterious  remains  in  question.  For  the 
dominion  of  this  people  was  clearly  de- 
fined, and  was  overthrown  by  the  Span- 
iards. It  had  no  remote  provinces  to 
seud  in  subsidies  of  men  and  arms  to 
rescue  the  tottering  power,  or  to  allure 
the  conquerors  with  the  promise  of  far- 
ther conquest.  So  far  from  this,  De 
Soto,  who  persuaded  himself  and  his 
sovereign  that  there  must  be  other  em- 
pires embosomed  in  the  depths  of  the 
boundless  continent,  and  who  searched 
far  and  wide,  found  nothing  but  our 
roaming  tribes  of  Indians. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  these 
Indian  tribes  had  no  legendary  account 
or  tradition  respecting  these  ruins.  Thej 
were  as  much  a  mystery  to  them  as  to 
the  Spaniard  or  the  Briton.  Now  it  is 
incredible  that  from  the  period  of  the 
Aztecs'  invasion  to  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans,  this  people  could  have  so  es- 
tablished their  power  as  to  have  spread 
their  conquests  to  the  lakes,  and  through 
the  immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
have  built  these  stupendous  works  for 
the  defence  and  glory  of  their  dominion, 
on  such  a  gigantic  sode  as  to  survive  the 
wasting  elements  for  ages,  and  then  have 
perished  from  the  scene  of  their  pride 
and  ruin,  and  been  forgotten  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Who,  then,  did  erect  them? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
authentic  history  of  the  Aztecs,  A.  D. 
1200,  and  summoning  up  the  scenes  when 
this  semi-civilized  people  came  into  the 
paradise  of  Anahuac  and  Puebla,  as  the 
Turks  came  to  Constantinople,  to  despoil 
and  possess,  let  us  stand  at  that  remote 
date,  as  on  a  landing-place  in  the  ages, 
and  "look  before  and  after." 
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The  race  they  conquered  was  the  Tol- 
tccas.  "  The  light  of  documentary  his- 
tory just  reflects  the  declining  years  of 
their  dominion,  and  discloses  to  our  view 
the  preeminent  position  which  they  held 
in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
the  favorahle  influence  which  they  exer- 
cised over  them.  Of  all  the  ancient 
American  nations,  these  people  were  hy 
far  the  most  civilized  and  ingenious. 
Humholdt  has  designated  them  the  '^  Pe- 
lasgi"  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
Prescott  states  that  their  tribal  name  is 
synonymous  with  ^^  architect.'^ 

Who  were  the  Toltecas?  We  think  it 
almost  demonstrated  by  the  archaeologists 
that  they  were  of  the  old  imperial  Aryan 
stock  'y*  that  they  came  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  India;  that 
they  were  exiled  in  the  merciless  reli- 
gious wars  between  the  Brahmins  and  the 
Buddhists,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  latter  were  defeated 
and  expelled  from  India.  Humboldt 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  striking  simi- 
larity between  their  architectural  remains 
in  Mexico,  and  the  Buddhist  temples  in 
the  old  world;  |ind  later  travellers,  who 
have  surveyed  the  trophies  of  their  enter- 
prise in  the  amazing  ruins  in  Yucatan 
and  Central  America,  have  borne  still 
more  convincing  testimony.  We  will 
linger  on  this  topic  a  moment,  as  curious 
and  significant.  We  will  take  the  great 
temple  of  Palenque,  in  Chiapas,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Toltecas'  sacred  archi- 
tecture, and  the  Buddhist  temple  of 
Boro-Bodo,  in  the  province  of  Kedu,  in 
the  island  of  Java. 

"  Both  are  elevated  on  a  series  of  gradu- 
ated platforms  or  terraces,  and  are  reached 
by  successive  flights  of  steps  facing  the 
cardinal  points;  the  chambers  in  both 
are  disproportionately  small,,  with  no 
aperture  but  the  doorways  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  or  light;  their  curved  ceilings 
of  the  Cyclopean  arch  are  precisely  alike ; 
the  walls  of  both  are  adorned  with  mytho- 
hierogljrphical  tablets,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  Asiatic  elephant  is  conspicuous, 
the  meaning  of  which  has  yet  to  be  de- 

« See  "  Drift  of  Nations,"  Oua  Monthly 
for  November,  1870. 


ciphered;  and  lastly,  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  both,  Buddha  is  represented  in  colos- 
sal dignity,  seated  cross-legged  upon  a 
couch  or  throne  sustained  by  crouch- 
ing leopards,  and  benignly  receiving  an 
oflering  of  fruits  and  flowers  from  a 
priestess,  who  is  kneeling  before  him." 
Mr.  Squicr  says  that  these  coincidences 
might  be  greatly  extended.  Can  there 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  of  their  common 
origin  and  purpose?  Now  we  know  that 
the  temple  of  Boro-Bodo  was  built  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Java 
about  A.  D.  450.  Is  it  not  all  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  Buddhists  and 
exiles,  as  they  started  thus  drifting  to 
the  east,  divided  when  they  came  to  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  part  of  them  remain- 
ing in  these  bright  islands,  as  some  of  the 
Pilgrims  stopped  at  Leyden,  while  the 
bolder  and  more  hardy  pushed  on  up  the 
coast  of  Asia,  or  steered  out  bravely  upon 
the  Pacific? 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
ancient  of  the  eastern  maritime  nations 
possessed  the  magnet;  and  the  oldest 
Japanese  maps,  if  they  are  at  all  to  be 
trusted,  reach  to  Java  on  the  south,  and 
on  the  north  to  Behring  Straits  and  to 
the  coast  of  America,  which  they  called 
"Foosang" — a  name  by  which  it  was 
also  known  to  the  Chinese  from  a  very 
remote  date.  Those  waters  were  doubt- 
less familiar  to  the  early  Asiatic  naviga- 
tors. So  when  these  exiles  left  their 
native  shores — it  was  no  wondrous  thing 
that  the  boldest  and  bravest  among  them 
would  push  on  to  visit  at  least  the  coasts 
of  the  far-off  world,  of  which  they  could 
not  fail  to  have  heard  echoes  and  rumors. 
And  in  some  such  way,  we  believe,  they 
came — ^the  great  religious  revolution  that 
established  Brahmanism  in  India  sowing 
Buddhist  religion,  arts  and  civilization 
through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Pacific,  in  the  same  general  latitude. 

According  to  the  local  historians  con- 
temporary with  the  first  Spanish  adven- 
turers, the  Toltecas  had  occupied  the 
vale  of  Anahuac  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. They  wrested  the  territory  from 
a  race  called  the  Olmecas,  or  Ulmecas — 
and  the  empire  began  to  grow  that  ulti- 
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mately  overshadowed  the  continent.  The 
conjecture  which  we  have  long  enter- 
tained, is  that  what  is  now  Mexico,  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  powerfol  kingdom  that 
held  sway  over  the  vaat  domain  that  lies 
south  of  the  lakes  and  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies;  that  Anahuac  in  the  hands  of 
the  Toltecas  was  to  America,  in  the  long- 
perished  past,  what  the  Pilgrim  colonies 
were  to  its  present  civilization — ^the  foun- 
tain and  centre  of  irresistible  vitality  and 
power.  From  thence,  in  the  forgotten 
past,  went  out  for  ages  the  military  he- 
roes, the  innumerable  armies,  the  colonies, 
the  ii^eird  priests,  that  were  to  conquer 
and  people  and  civilize  the  continent — 
not  to  conquer  only,  but  to  hold  their 
dominion.  And  so,  in  the  extreme  north, 
east  and  west  a  cordon  of  impregnable 
strongholds,  embracing  each  a  fortress 
and  a  teocallis — ^at  once  forts  and  fanes — 
was  built  along  the  frontiers.  The  bar- 
baric hordes  beyond  would  find  their 
course  stopped  before  they  could  reach 
and  pillage  the  prosperous  regions  below. 

We  are  confident  not  only  that  the 
Toltecas  built  these  ancient  works,  but 
that  they  did  not  begin  their  career  of 
perished  gloiy  in  these  ruins  and  lonely 
heaps,  and  migrate  slowly  southward, 
and  finally  settle  in  Anahuac,  and  take 
root,  and  flourish — ^but  that  their  power 
and  seat  of  empire  was  in  Anahuac  at  the 
fir%t^  and  that  these  weird  remains  are 
the  work  of  their  armies,  their  frontier 
defences,  marking  the  limit  of  their  con- 
quest and  empire. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by 
two  considerations,  with  the  statement  of 
which  we  close. 

No  one  seems  to  doubt  that  they  were 
constructed  by  the  same  people  who  built 
the  temples,  terraced-pyramids,  and  other 
structures  in  Mexico.     The  general  plan 


is  identical  in  too  many  striking  features 
to  be  otherwise  than  convincing.  But 
we  know  that  the  Toltecas  were  the 
architects  there,  and  their  style  is  as 
unmistakable,  wherever  met  with,  as  the 
Corinthian  or  the  Gothic.  And  then 
these  works  that  girdle  the  Mississippi 
basin  are  continued  clear  down  to  the 
borders  of  the  central  provinces,  growing 
more  imposing,  as  you  would  expect,  and 
only  changing  in  their  construction  from 
earth  to  sun-dried  brick  or  stone,  as  you 
reach  the  capital. 

Again — these  remote  works  are  all  of 
earth  only,  with  but  insignificant  excep- 
tions. They  are  immense  in  size,  and 
were  constructed  with  great  labor,  but 
there  are  no  walls  of  hewn  stone,  no 
teocallis  ceiled  with  plates  of  silver  or 
gold,''curiously  carved  with  sacred  em- 
blems, and  profusely  studded  with  glitter- 
ing gems,  no 

'*  Bained  temples  there, 
Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 
Of  more  than  man,  where  marble  demons 

watch 
The  Zodiac's  brazen  mvstery,  and  dead  men 
Hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  mute  walls 

aronnd," 

such  as  are  found  in  the  south,  the  old 
seat  of  civilization  and  power.  The  works 
are  just  such  as  an  empire  would  con- 
struct on  the  frontiers  to  guard  a^nst 
barbarous  foes— destitute  of  splendor, — 
no  need  of  that,  yet  suitable,  ample,  and 
strong.  The  vestiges  of  Roman  con- 
quests among  the  Britons,  Grauls,  and 
"barbarians,"  everywhere  are  just  like 
these,  the  ruins  of  impr^nable  strong- 
holds and  military  camps.  Kome*8 
wealth  and  splendors  of  art  were  disclosed 
as  the  observer  drew  near  the  centre  of 
her  power. 
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BY  THE  BEV.  BOBEBT  HUITTEB,  M.  A.,    (LATE  OF  KAOPOBE). 


IT  may  help  home  readers  to  conoeive 
the  romantic  character  of  India, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  genus 
ficuB^  or  fig-tree,  is  there  so  numerous 
in  wild  species  that  it  perplexes  botanists, 
like  the  scdtces  (willows)  in  England,  or 
the  carices  (sedges)  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  favorable  symptom  of  our  Lon- 
don climate,  that  one  description  of  fig- 
tree — that  with  eatable  fruit  (^Ficus 
carica  of  Linnmus) — ^is  common  in  the 
open  air.  In  our  Eastern  Empire,  how- 
ever, so  far  back  as  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  Dr.  Roxburgh  published  his 
"Flora  Indica,"  fifty-five  species  were 
described,  and  new  forms  are  still  being 
continually  brought  to  notice.  Fifty- 
five  constitute  somewhat  more  than  a 
third  of  the  species  (about  160)  known 
throughout  the  world.  But  the  reader 
must  not  take  up  the  notion  that  at  least 
fifty-five  totally  diverse  kinds  of  fig- 
fruits,  extending  through  all  the  degrees, 
positive,  comparitive,  and  superlative,  of 
lusciousness,  are  to  be  had  for  the  pluck- 
ing in  the  Oriental  jungles.  We  never 
heard  of  an  eatable  fig  in  the  East,  ex- 
cepting the  species  well  known  at  home, 
and  even  it  was  not  found  outside  of 
gardens.  Most  of  the  wild  figs  had 
round  fruits  about  the  size  of  cherries, 
and  preserving  also  this  remote  analogy 
to  cherries,  that  some  were  red  and 
others  black,  the  former  being  the  more 
common  color.  In  internal  structure, 
however,  the  fruit  was  as  diverse  from  a 
cherry  as  it  well  could  be.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  describe 
two  remarkable  species  of  Indian  fig- 
trees — the  Banyan  (^Flcus  Indica  of 
Linn^us)  and  the  Peepul  {Ftcua  re- 
liffiosa)  of  the  same  naturalist. 

The  banyan  tree  is  truly  indigenous 
in  India.     It  grows  in  a  state  of  nature, 


as  Roxburgh  alleged,  about  the  skirts  of 
the  Circar  mountains.  Nearly  all  the 
specimens,  however,  with  which  the 
traveller  meets,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
villages,  where  they  have  evidently  been 
planted  for  shade.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  often  spent  the  hot  part  of  an 
Indian  day  under  a  banyan  tree  at  some 
Indian  village  or  other,  and  on  a  certain 
occasion  he  slept  under  one  during  a 
winter  night,  without  any  protection 
overhead  except  the  branches,  and  sus- 
tained no  injury  through  the  exposure. 

When  a  banyan  tree  first  springs  up 
from  seed,  its  method  of  growth  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  trees  with  which 
we  are  familiar  at  home,  the  oak  or 
beech,  for  example.  Nor  does  it  be^n 
to  do  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  vegetable  life  till  it  has  reached 
a  goodly  size.  Readers  are  all  familar 
with  the  fact  that  our  British  trees  vary 
a  great  deal  in  the  length  of  the  branches 
which  proceed  from  the  parent  stem,  as 
also  in  the  angle  at  which  they  send  the 
branches  forth.  The  oak,  for  instance, 
has  what  may  be  called  long  arms,  and 
which,  moreover,  leave  the '  parent  stem 
at  so  high  an  angle  that,  speaking  loosely, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  horizontal.  The 
banyan  tree  of  India  has  a  length  of 
arm  with  which  that  of  the  oak  is  not 
at  all  to  be  compared,  the  direction  being 
almost  quite  horizontal.  But  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  mechanics,  the 
longer  that  such  a  branch  is,  the  greater 
the  lever. power  which  it  exerts,  and 
which  tends  to  break  it  off  from  the 
parent  stem,  so  that  a  length  of  arm 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  oak  is  im- 
possible, unless  some  provision  exists  for 
giving  it  adequate  support.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  banyan  tree  is  that  there 
is  such  a  provision.  When  a  horizontal 
branch  has  been  put  forth  to  such  a 
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length  afl  to  render  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain itself  without  breaking,  it  lowers 
down  from  its  end  one  or  more  roots, 
which,  entering  the  ground,  send  forth 
rootlets,  and  themselves  become  new 
stems.  In  due  time  the  long  horizontal 
branches,  which  once  were  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  their  own  weight, 
are  almost  as  easily  supported  by  the 
woody  pillars  at  either  end  of  them  as  a 
chain  bridge  is  on  its  piers,  and  no  catas- 
trophe is  likely  to  occur,  even  if  new 
branches  be  sent  forth.  So  the  process 
goes  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  in  place  of 
a  single  tree  there  is  a  perfect  colonnade 
of  wooden  stems  supporting  an  adequate 
number  of  natursu  rafters,  on  which 
reposes  a  dense  canopy  of  foliage. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  saw  a  banyan  five  hun- 
dred yards  round  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  about  one  hundred  feet 
high.  The  principal  branch  of  this  mon- 
ster was  about  eight  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  rose  to  an  elevation  of 
twenty-five  feet  before  coming  to  the 
level  of  the  branches.  The  size  of  the 
colossal  banyan  now  described  may  be 
understood,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
five  hundred  yards,  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  a  pretty  respectable  circuit  for  the 
branches  of  one  tree.  But  a  more  nota- 
ble one  still  has  long  been  known — ^that 
which  was  described  with  admirable 
minuteness  and  fidelity  by  Mr.  James 
Forbes,  in  his  letters  written  from  the 
East,  and  published  in  his  valuable 
"  Oriental  Memoirs,"  set  forth  in  1813. 
It  has  a  native  name,  Cubbeer  Burr, 
given  it  after  a  celebrated  saint.  Was 
this  the  well-known  Hindoo  reformer 
Kabir  or  Kubbeer,  from  whom  the  sect 
of  the  Kabir  Panthis  took  its  origin? 
It  grows  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
town  of  Broach,  on  one  of  the  banks  of 

the    Nerbudda    river.      Its    circumfer- 

• 

ence,  when  Mr.  Forbes  used  to  encamp 
with  picnic  and  other  parties  under  it, 
was  nearly  two  thousand  feet  measured 
around  the  principal  stems.  The  over- 
hanging branches  covered  a  much  larg- 
er space.  The  large  trunks  numbered 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
smaller  ones  exceeded  three  thousand, 


each  of  these,  be  it  remembered,  con- 
tinuing still  to  send  forth  branches  and 
hanging  roots,  designed  to  infix  them- 
selves in  the  earth,  and  become  the 
parents  of  a  future  progeny.  Mr.  Forbes 
says  that  this  celebrated  tree  was  once 
much  larger,  but  that  a  fearful  storm, 
attended  by  a  sudden  and  high  flood  on 
the  Nerbudda,  (occurring  of  course  pre- 
viously to  the  letter  on  which  this  infor- 
mation is  given,  dated  January,  1783,) 
greatly  diminished  its  glories,  having 
carried  away  many  of  its  trunks,  thus 
reducing  their  number  from  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  existing  now.  Birds, 
snakes,  and  monkeys  abound  in  the  over- 
hanging canopy  of  branches  and  foliage, 
the  last-named  animals  amusing  with  their 
antics  the  European  and  native  travellers 
encamped  below.  Mr.  Forbes  says  that 
the  great  banyan  "  was  much  resorted  to 
by  the  English  gentlemen  from  Broach. 
Putnah  was  then  a  flourishing  chie&hip 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  about  ten 
miles  from  this  celebrated  tree.  The  chief 
was  extremely  fond  of  field  diversions, 
and  used  to  encamp  under  it  in  a  magni- 
ficent style;  having  a  saloon,  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  bed-chambers,  back- 
kitchen,  and  every  other  accommodation, 
all  in  separate  tents — ^yet  did  this  noble 
tree  cover  the  whole — ^together  with  his 
carriages,  horses,  camels,  guards,  and  at- 
tendants, while  its  spreading  branches 
afforded  shady  spots  for  the  tents  of  his 
friends,  with  their  servants  and  cattle. 
And  in  the  march  of  an  army,  it  has 
been  known  to  shelter  seven  thousand 
men."  (^Oriental  Memoir s^  vol.  i.,  pp. 
27,  28.) 

A  yet  more  interesting  description, 
the  value  of  it  arising  from  its  antiquity, 
is  to  be  found  in  "  Arrian's  History  of 
India,"  published  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  at  or  about  the  time 
when  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  on  the 
throne.  The  authority  on  which  Arrian 
described  the  banyan  was  that  of  Near- 
chus,  who,  as  admiral,  conducted  the 
fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  the 
Indus  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Baby- 
lon, in  the  year  B.  C.  324.  Speaking  of 
the  Indian  castes,  Arrian  uses  this  lan« 
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guagc:  "  These  sophists  spend  their  time 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  During  winter  they 
bask  in  the  open  air,  and  when,  in  sum- 
mer, the  sun  becomes  hot  in  the  fields 
and  moist  places,  (then)  under  vast  trees, 
whfse  shady  character  Nearchus  de- 
scribes, (adding  that)  they  extend  to  five 
acres  in  circuit,  and  that  10,000  men 
could  easily  shelter  themselves  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  these  trees,  so  great  is 
their  magnitude."  (See  "  Arrian's  His- 
tory of  India,"  chap,  xi.) 

Need  it  be  stated  that  a  member  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  at  once  so  amazing  in 
magnitude  and  so  abnormal  in  its  mode 
of  growth,  no  sooner  became  known  in 
modem  times  than  it  b^an  to  be  pounced 
upon  by  the  poets  as  their  legitimate 
prey?  Milton  set  the  example,  and  in 
describing,  in  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  the 
sewing  of  the  fig-leaves  together  by  our 
first  parents  after  the  Fall,  he  called  up 
before  his  mind^s  eye,  not  the  ordinary 
edible  Jicu$^  but  the  banyan  tree.  We 
quote  the  passage,  merely  premising  that 
he  in  the  first  line  refers  to  Adam : 


ti 


So  connseVd  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickets;  there  eooa  they  chose 
The  fig  tree;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  re- 

nown'd, 
Bnt  Buch  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan,  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the 

ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 

gr«w 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade, 
High,  overarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  be- 
tween ; 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning 

heat. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing 

herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade ; 

those  leaves 
•They  gather'd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe. 
Ana  with  what  skill  they  had,  togetlier 

sew'd. 
To  gird  their  waist ;  vain  covering,  if  to 

hide 
Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame  !'* 

Paradiit  Lost,  Book  ix. 


Milton,  whose  poems  are  quite  an  en- 
cyclopaedia of  the  knowledge  current  in 
his  time,  has  here  described  the  banyan, 
in  the  main,  admirably.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  features  in  his  sketch  that  call 


for  remark.    Without  absolutely  denying 
that  the  Indian  herdsmen  may  occasion- 
ally cut  "  loopholes  through  the  thickest 
shade"  of  the  banyan  trees  under  which 
they  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun,  we 
would  still  venture  to  observe  that  during 
some  years*  residence  in  India,  we  never 
knew  a  case  of  such  procedure.     But 
letting  this  pass,  as,  after  all,  negative 
evidence  is  of  little  value  in  such  a  case, 
it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that 
Milton  was  quite  in  error  in  asserting 
that  the  leaf  of  the  banyan  is  "  broad  as 
Amazonian  targe."     He  seems  to  have 
hastily  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause the  tree  was  of  colossal  size,  its 
foliage  would  probably  be  framed  on  a 
gigantic  model.     This  is  not  the  case. 
The   leaves  of  the  banyan,  which  are 
somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  pointed  at 
the  tip,  are  about  six   inches  long,  by 
three,  or  at  most  four,  in  breadth.  When 
young  they  are  downy  on  both  sides ;  but 
when  old  they  become  smooth,  and  some- 
what remind  us  of  the  leaves  of  some 
rhododendrons.  Minute  comparison,  how- 
ever, shows  that  while  in  the  rhododen- 
drons the  ncrvures   and  reticulation  of 
the  leaves  are  generally  not  very  con- 
spicuous, it  is  different  with  the  banyan 
leaves,  which  when  old  exhibit  every  ncr- 
vure  and  all  the  minute  network  of  their 
structure  almost  as  distinctly  as  some  of 
those  skeletons  of  decayed  foliage  occa- 
sionally found  lying  under  trees  in  au- 
tumn.     A   rhododendron   leaf   no  one 
would  ever  compare  to  a  broad  Amazo- 
nian targe  or  shield. 

There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the 
banyan  also  in  that  weird  and  not  very 
attractive  poem,  Southey's  "Curse  of 
Kehama." 

"  *Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 
A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood, 
And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree. 
Far  o*er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 
Fifty  straight  columns  proptits  lofty  head  ; 
And  many  a  long-depending  shoot, 
Seeking;  to  strike  its  root, 
Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the 
ground. 
Some,  in  the  lower  boughs  which  crossed 
their  way, 
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Fixing  their  bearded  fibres  roand  and 

round, 
With  many  a  ring,  and  wild  contortion 

wound; 
Some,  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with 
sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung; 
Others  of  younger  growth  unmoyod,  were 

hung 
Like  stone-dropR  from  the  cavern's  fretted 
height; 
Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 
Kor  weeds  nor  briars  deformed  the  natural 

floor, 
And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  tower'd 
it  o'er 
Came  gleams  of  chequered  light. 
So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be 
prayer." 

Canto  ziii.  {the  Rtirtat.)  v.  5. 

All  thjB  is  very  accurate,  even  to  the 
minute  point  that  weeds  and  briars,  by 
which  latter  term  we  suppose  Southey 
meant  thorny  jungle  shrubs,  (the  briar 
does  not  grow  on  the  Indian  table-  lands,) 
were  not  to  be  found  under  the  banyan. 
The  only  feature  of  the  description  at  all 
unnatural,  is  the  speaking  of  the  huge 
tree,  and  the  fifty  straight  columns,  as 
occurring  within  the  wood.  A  more 
suitable  locality  wherein  to  have  placed 
it  would  have  been  the  vicinity  of  a 
village.  But  making  all  allowances  for 
these  minute  points,  Southey's  descrip- 
tion must  be  highly  commended.  Moore, 
also,  in  his  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  speaks  in  one 
place  of  the  "pillared  shade''  of  this  tree, 
and.  describes  it  in  the  prose  connecting 
links  between  the  poetic  portions  of  that 
well-known  romance. 

The  fruit  of  the  banyan  is  round  in 
appearance,  like  a  bright-red  cherry.  It 
is  eaten  by  monkeys,  and  also  by  parro- 
quets  and  other  birds.  Banyan  means 
a  merchant,  and  is  not  the  native  name 
of  the  tree.  Probably  its  appellation 
was  given  by  Europeans,  who  considered 
that  in  its  tendency  to  spread  it  resem- 
bled a  mercantile  establishment,  while 
the  natives  more  beautifully  regard  it  as 
an  emblem  of  the  Deity.  It  would  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  scenery  of  Britain 
if  the  banyan  could  be  introduced  here ; 
but  we  fear  that  it  could  not  live  through 
our  severe  winters. 

The  second  species  of  wild  fig  tree 


which  it  was  proposed  to  describe,  is  one 
considerably  less  romantic  than  that  which 
has  just  occupied  our  attention,  but  an 
interesting  species  notwithstanding.  It 
is  the  Jwus^  called  in  the  seversd  lan- 
guages of  India,  which  have  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Sanscrit,  pccpvl,  Linnseus 
named  it  ficus  rellgiosa,  the  sacred  fig. 
It  may  at  once  be  recognised  by  its  leaves, 
which  in  place  of  being  long  and  some- 
what oval  like  those  of  the  banyan,  are 
heart-shaped  and  run  into  a  long  acumi- 
nation,  or  needle  tip.  None  of  our  com- 
mon British  trees  have  quite  the  same 
foliage  as  this.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  peepul  leaf  existing  here  is  that  of 
the  black  poplar,  (^Popttins  nigra  of 
LiTtn^us;')  but  the  poplar  is  broader 
than  the  other,  has  a  blunter  point,  and 
minute  serratures,  while  the  peepul  is 
only  wavy.  A  curious  analogy,  however, 
exists  between  the  poplar  genus  and  the 
peepul  in  this  respect,  that  both  become 
agitated  when  even  a  feeble  breath  of  air 
passes  by.     The  fruit  is  black. 

The  fiats  reliff^iosa  is  often  met  with 
(planted  of  course)  near  Indian  temples, 
though  it  is  also  to  be  found  wild  on 
mountains.  It  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
a  sacred  tree.  Governor  Rheede,  who 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1678,  an 
excellent  Latin  volume,  with  fine  figures, 
illustrative  of  the  plants  which  he  met 
with  in  Malabar,  describes  it  under  the 
name  of  Arcalu,  and  says :  "  This  tree  is 
sacred  to  Vishnu,  whom  these  Gentiles 
report  to  have  been  born  under  it,  and  to 
have  carried  its  flowers;  and  their  reli- 
gion requires  them  to  adore  it,  to  sur- 
round it  with  a  wall  of  stones,  and  to 
mark  either  it,  or  the  stones  around  it, 
with  a  red  color,  on  which  account  it  is 
called  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  the 
devil's  tree."  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  bedaubing  of  stones,  and  even 
idols,  with  red  lead  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship, is  still  common  over  a  large  part  of 
India. 

The  peepul  manifests  a  strange  propen- 
sity for  destroying  such  walls  as  may 
happen  to  be  in  its  vicinity.  Its  method 
of  procedure  is  this.  It  commences  by 
putting  a  tiny  shoot  through  any  crevice 
which  it  can  find  or  make  in  the  wall. 
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In  all  likelihood  the  time  it  chooses  for 
the  commencement  of  this  operation  is 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  leaves, 
which  are  deciduous,  have  fallen,  and  not 
Tet  been  renewed ;  for  if  they  were  stand- 
ing, it  would  be  sure  to  rasp  them  off,  in 
forcing  its  way  through  the  small  holes 
by  means  of  which  its  passage  must  be 
effected.  The  shoot,  of  course  furnished 
with  leaf  buds,  having  successfully  pene- 
trated through  the  wall,  soon  becomes 
clad  with  leaves;  after  a  time  also,  it 
lengthens  and  strengthens,  till  it  becomes 
a  goodly  branch.  But  long  before  this 
stage  of  development  has  been  reached, 
it  has  shattered  the  wall  in  all  directions, 
while  struggling  to  enlarge  the  hole,  now 
become  too  small  for  its  necessities.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  when  enjoying  for 
a  day  or  two  the  hospitality  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  gentleman  in  the  East,  was  sur- 
prised on  entering  the  hall  of  his  bunga- 
low, where  in  this  country  overcoats,  hats, 
and  umbrellas  would  be  put,  to  see  pro- 
jecting through  the  wall  a  long  peepul 
shoot,  luxuriantly  clad  with  leaves.  On 
his  expressing  some  admiration  for  a 
spectacle  so  romantic,  the  gentleman,  who 
was  of  course  obliged  to  take  a  more 
matter-of-fact  view  of  the  circumstances, 
declared  that  he  could  not  tolerate  the 
shoot  much  longer,  or  his  wall  would  go. 
A  similar  sight  was  subsequently  wit- 
nessed in  another  place.     An  important 


fort  in  a  native  State  had  a  gigantic  peepul 
branch  projecting  from  the  centre  of  one 
of  its  sides,  and  the  crevice  through 
which  it  had  come  had  been  so  well  en- 
larged, that  cracks  ran  from  it  in  various 
directions,  like  those  one  sees  on  a  win- 
dow pane  through  which  a  small  stone 
has  been  thrown.  As  a  rule  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  witness  a  building  permitted 
through  neglect  to  go  prematurely  to  de- 
cay, but  this  latter  case  was  an  exception. 
The  peepul  tree  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  pursue  its  course  unchecked, 
had  it  occurred  to  the  native  authorities 
that  the  fort  might  again  suddenly  be- 
come of  use  for  defence.  The  apathy 
with  which  they  saw  the  slow  destruction 
of  a  wall  built  originally  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property,  in  the  town 
adjacent,  arose  from  the  implicit  confi- 
dence they  felt  in  the  ability  of  the 
British  government  to  preserve  order 
throughout  the  country ;  and  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  when  our  Eastern 
empire  for  a  moment  tottered  in  1857, 
the  peepul  tree  which  had  so  abused  the 
previous  tranquillity  for  its  own  evil  ends, 
would  be  remorselessly  cut  down,  and 
the  wall  which  it  had  rent  again  put  in 
repair. 

In  Ceylon,  even  more  than  on  the 
mainland  of  India,  the  banyan  and  peepul 
trees  are  regarded  with  veneration  by  the 
natives. — Leisure  Hour. 


THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW  ON  CHINA. 


B7  C.  W.  M.,  BHANOHAI,  CHINA. 


EXTRAVAGANT  praise  is  no  bet- 
ter  than  slander.  If  no  sage  ever 
gave  to  this  sentiment  the  weight  of  his 
name,  it  is  not  because  it  is  not  worthy 
of  it.  Praising  China  has  been  a  sort  of 
mania  with  American  newspapers  and 
book  writers  for  several  years.  They 
have  held  her  up  as  everything  that  is 
great  and  excellent,  delighting  especially 
to  find  points  in  which  they  can  elevate 
her  above  our  own  and  other  lands.  Even 


the  grave  and  conservative  Princeton 
Remew  has  drifted  into  the  popular  cur- 
rent, and  lent  its  columns  to  a  pan^ric 
on  China.  In  the  number  dated  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  is  an  article  on  '^  China  as 
affected  bv  Protestant  Missions,''  which 
would  be  hard  to  excel  in  the  extravagant 
praises  it  bestows  on  China  and  on  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  The  wonder  to  most 
in  China  is  that  the  Princeton  Review 
would  admit  such  an  article  into  its  col- 
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umns.  It  is  3implj  a  bombastic  pane- 
gyric, in  the  style  of  a  school-boy  decla- 
mation. 

Such  overdone  praises  work  injury  to 
Protestant  missions,  for  they  mislead  the 
public,  and  give  them  ground  to  believe, 
what  they  are  too  ready  to  accept,  that 
China  is  well  enough  off  without  the 
gospel.  I  cannot  imagine  why  men  at 
home  set  themselves  with  so  much  iseal 
and  effort  to  glorify  China.  If  men  in 
China  did  it.  a  motive  might  be  found; 
but  why  should  men  at  home  feel  so  much 
zeal  on -such  a  subject? 

The  first  point  made  by  the  reviewer 
is,  that  China  is  great  in  her  antiquity. 
"Founded  before  Nineveh  and  Egypt, 
she  still  exists.  Before  Romulus  built  the 
walls  of  Rome,  before  Samuel  anointed 
Saul  to  be  king  over  Israel,  she  was  a 
vastly  extended,  mighty  empire.  Her 
records  reach  back  4U00  years."  China 
has,  no  doubt,  good  claims  to  antiquity, 
but  the  foregoing  terms  are  quite  too 
sweeeping.  One  thousand  years  before 
Christ  the  Chinese  were  simply  a  host 
of  roving  tribes  of  savages.  In  the  time 
of  Confucius,  B.  C.  550,  the  territory 
now  embraced  by  China  was  occupied  by 
various  petty  states  engaged  in  endless 
wars.  So  late  Vi»  A.  D.  270,  the  land 
was  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  which 
waged  continual  war  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. Numerous  revolutions  have  torn 
the  so-called  Chinese  empire  to  pieces, 
and  long  periods  of  utter  anarchy  have 
intervened.  A.  D.  1280,  the  land  was 
conquered  by  the  Mongols,  and  remained 
subject  to  them  for  nearly  a  century. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  China  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Tartars,  and  is  ruled  by 
them  as  a  tributary  State  to  this  day. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Chinese  empire  of 
to-day  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  the 
China  of  the  days  of  Saul  and  Samuel. 
It  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to 
exalt  the  antiquity  of  Egypt  by  calling 
the  present  Egyptian  government  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  mighty  kings 
who  built  the  pyramids.  The  records  of 
China,  which  reach  back  4000  years,  are 
exceedingly  mythical,  and  must  be  re- 
ceived with  great  allowance.  Dr.  Legge, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority, 


says  that  the  year  775  B.  C.  is  the  ear- 
liest date  that  can  be  said  to  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty. 

The  next  point  is  Discovery.  "  Print- 
ing, gunpowder,  the  mariner^s  compass, 
porcelain,  the  making  of  paper,  India  ink 
to  stamp  it  with — such  discoveries  would 
make  any  nation  proud,  and  immortalize 
any  people."  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  pretty  clearly  that  the  mariner's 
compass  was  not  invented  in  China,  but 
introduced  from  India,  and  came  most 
probably  from  Arabia.  One  or  two  pas- 
sages in  Chinese  writings,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  prove  its  antiquity, 
have  been  shown  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood. Gunpowder,  also,  in  its  proper 
sense,  was  not  discovered  in  China,  but 
introduced  from  the  West — ^most  probably 
by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Chinese  knew  how  to  make  an  d!xplo- 
sive  compound  of  -saltpetre,  but  they 
never  used  it  for  anything  but  for  fire- 
crackers, till  taught  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. To  this  day  gunpowder  is  not 
used  for  blasting  in  China.  Marco  Paulo, 
who  first  told  the  "wonders  of  China," 
makes  no  allusion  to  gunpowder,  though 
he  wrote  very  shortly  before  its  invention 
in  the  West.  It  may  be  further  noted  as 
a  significant  fact,  that  of  all  the  strange 
things  seen  by  this  great  story-teller,  no 
useful  art  or  invention  was  brought  to 
light  that  did  not  already  exist  in  greater 
perfection  in  the  West.  The  process  of 
making  paper  was  known  in  the  West 
several  centuries  before  it  was  known  in 
China.  Paper  was  probably  introduced 
into  China  in  return  for  silk  in  the  first 
century.  Gibbon,  it  is  true,  says  that 
the  art  of  manufiicturing  paper  was  de- 
rived from  the  manufacturers  of  Samar- 
cand,  where  it  was  introduced  from  China 
in  651.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Paper 
was  in  common  use  in  Europe  B.  C.  330. 
A  Chinese  work  speaks  of  30,000  sheets 
of  excellent  paper  being  sent  to  China  as 
a  present  from  the  Roman  Emperor. 
This  was  A.  D.  284.  Paper  was  no 
doubt  originally  invented  in  Egypt,  and 
was  made  first  from  the  papyrus. 

Modem  Chinese  ink,  (India  ink,)  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  third  century,  and 
described  as  made  of  soot  and   resin. 
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Pliny  informs  us  that  the  ink  used  by 
the  Romans  was  made  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients.* It  is  thus  highly  probable  that 
"India  ink"  was  introduced,  together 
with  paper,  from  the  West.  It,  as  well 
as  paper,  was  no  doubt  subsequently 
modified  very  much  by  the  Chinese,  to 
suit  the  materials  they  used,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  writing.  In  regard  to  print- 
ing, the  claim  of  China  to  precedence  is 
better  founded.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Chinese  printing 
firom  wooden  blocks  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  our  printing  with  movable 
metal  types.  It  suits  the  Chinese  style 
of  writing,  but  would  be  difl&cult  of  ap- 
plication to  our  writing,  and  vastly  in- 
ferior in  beauty  and  cheapness  to  metal 
types.  The  principle  on  which  Chinese 
printing  is  done,  was  known  in  the 
West  in  very  early  days,  being  used  for 
stamps,  seals,  etc.  It  was  also  known 
and  used  in  China  for  several  centuries 
before  applied  to  printing  books,  which 
was  first  done  in  the  eighth,  though  not 
extensively  till  the  ninth  century.*}"  The 
reviewer  is  greatly  mistaken  when  he 
says  printing  was  invented  in  China, 
A.  D.  177.  The  "  53,000  old,  and  28,000 
new  works,"  which  were  "in  her  public 
library"  in  the  eighth  century,  were  all 
written  by  hand,  not  printed,  as  the  re- 
viewer intimates.  It  does  not  appear  who 
first  introduced  printing  in  China;  and 
that  it  was  rather  stumbled  upon  than 
invented,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  used  without  any  material  change 
or  improvement,  for  nearly  1000  years. 

We  are  next  told  that  China  is  great 
in  her  manufactories,  (manufactures?) 
"  Her  silk  fabrics  she  invented  as  original, 
and  in  beauty,  durability,  and  excellence 
they  cannot  be  equalled  or  surpassed. 
Hundreds  of  years  later  they  were  made 
in  France  and  Italy,  but  these  cannot 
compare  with  those  of  China.  The 
Queen's  diamond  must  be  cat  in  Holland, 
and  yet  the  art  was  well  known  in  China 
for  centuries.  Their  tissue  paper,  out  of 
rice,  cannot  be  made  by  us,  and  no  sub- 

*  See  Art.  on  Paper  Making  in  China,  by 
Eev.  J.  Edkins,  in  Notes  *nd  Queries,  1867. 

t  See  Notes  on  Chinese  Literatare,  by  A. 
Wylie. 
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stitute  for  India  ink  has  been  discovered. 
Untaught  and  alone  they  studied  these 
out.     Except  the  steam  engine  and  elec- 
tric telegraph,  there  is  no  great  invention 
they  did  not  originate."     Silk  was   no 
doubt  first  used  in  China,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  Chinese  excelled  in  its  manufac- 
ture, but  it  is  not  correct  that  at  present 
the  Chinese  article  cannot  be  equalled  in 
France  or  Italy.     The  silks  produced  in 
France  are  much  finer  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  ever  made  in  China.     The 
Chinese  cannot  weave  a  very  close  and 
firni  silk,  nor  one  that  is  free  from  knots 
and  imperfect  twist  in  the  thread.    Very 
little  manufactured  silk  is  exported  from 
China,  but  large  quantities  of  raw  silk, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  Chinese  manu- 
facture does  not  suit  the  fastidious  taste 
of  the  West.  Grinding  the  diamond  with 
its  own  dust  was  perhaps  known  at  an 
early  day  in  China,  but  not  the  art  of 
diamond  cutting  properly  so-called.    The 
Chinese  do  not  know  to  this  day  how  to 
cut  a  diamond  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  its  crystalline  structure,  nor  so  as 
to  show  its  lustre  to  advantage.     Wil- 
liams, in  his  ^^ Middle  Kingdom,"  says: 
^^The  cutting  of  diamonds  is  sometimes 
attempted,  but  most  artists  content  them- 
selves with  polishing  and  clumsily  setting 
them."     No  tissue  paper,  or  any  other 
kind  of  paper,  has  ever  been  made  out  of 
rice  in  China,  so  far  as  is  yet  known.    The 
thin,  spongy  paper  called  "rice  paper,"  is 
not  made  out  of  rice  at  all,  but  from  the 
pith  of  a  large  rush,  which  is  simply 
pared  into  sheets  with  a  very  sharp  knife, 
and  pressed,  the  process  being  similar  to 
that  by  which  the   ancient  Egyptians 
made  paper  from  the  payyrus,  and  the 
idea  probably  came  from  Egypt.*     The 
last  sentence  quoted  above  is  as  inagnifi- 
cently  sweeping  as  it  is  absurd.     To  say 
nothing  of  the  false  assumptions  concern- 
ing the  mariner's  compass,  paper  making, 
gunpowder,  etc.,  what  has  the  reviewer 
to    say   of  glass-blowing,   photography, 
electroplating,  stereotyping,  clocks  and 
watches,   the  screw,  suction   and  force 
pumps,  guns  and  cannon,  lightning  rods, 

*  See  Williams'  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  and 
American  Encyclopesdia. 
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telescopes,  microscopes,  balloons,  diving 
bells,  thermometers,  barometers,  cotton 
gin,  spinning  jenny,  and  coal  gas,  all  of 
which  are  great  discoveries f  Glass  is 
the  very  comer-stone  of  chemical  science, 
and  one  of  the  first  concomitants  of  a 
high  civilization.  The  telescope  is  the 
father  of  astronomy.  Guns  and  cannon 
have  revolutionized  the  art  of  war.  The 
screw  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  all  gcod  ma- 
chinery, and  so  of  the  others. 

In  regard  to  invention  in  general,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Chinese  character  so 
defective  as  this.  If  there  be  any  char- 
acteristic want  in  the  Chinese  mind,  it  is 
just  this  very  faculty  of  invention.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  a  Chinaman,  as 
the  habit  and  faculty  of  imitation.  To 
make  and  to  do  everything,  just  as  others 
have  made  it  and  done  it  before  them,  is 
an  intuitive  principle  with  a  Chinaman. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  no  invention 
has  been  made  in  China  in  modern  times, 
and  that  those  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  ancient  times  are  involved  in 
uncertainty  and  obscurity,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  all  probability 
China  never  made  arit/  considerable  in- 
vention in  anything;  but  that  while  she 
may  have  stumbled  on  the  elements  of  a 
few  arts,  she  has  in  general  simply  imi- 
tated what  she  learned  from  others.  In 
his  "  Middle  Kingdom,"  Dr,  Williams, 
speaking  of  the  rudeness  of  Chinese 
agricultural  implements,  says:  "As  if 
the  faculty  of  invention,  or  the  notion  of 
altering  a  thing,  had  died  with  the  dis- 
coverer, and  he  had  had  the  best  guar- 
anty for  the  freehold  of  his  contrivance, 
in  deprivation  of  all  desire  in  his  succes- 
sors to  alter  it." 

Internal  improvements  next  claim  the 
reviewer's  attention.  He  says:  "They 
have  free  and  easy  intercourse  through 
all  the  empire,  and  have  had  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Napoleon's  road  over  the  Alps 
is  the  wonder  of  modern  engineering,  and 
yet  they  have  roads  over  the  Himalaya 
mountains  equalling  the  Simplon  road 
over  the  Alps.  They  have  two  thousand 
canals,  the  great  highways  of  travel, 
which  serve  also  for  irrigating  and  drain- 
ing.    Their  agriculture  is  the  best  in  the 


world.  For  hundreds  of  years  they  have 
been  using  the  same  land,  supporting  an 
immense  population,  and  yet  the  soil  is 
richer  than  ever.  We  boast  much  of  our 
virgin  soil,  but  it  cannot  surpai^s  theirs. 
They  have  a  bridge  of  granite  at  Foo- 
chow  eight  hundred  years  old.  Here 
many  of  our  bridges  break  down.  If 
such  a  thing  happens  in  China  they  bas- 
tinado the  builder."  Nature  deserves 
more  credit  for  the  "two  thousand  ca- 
nals" than  the  Chinese  do.  The  part  of 
China  in  which  the  canals  are,  is  an  im- 
mense alluvial  plain,  covered  with  lakes, 
connected  in  all  directions  by  sluggish 
streams.  The  Chinese  simply  utilized 
these  for  boats,  and  increased  them  by 
opening  others.  The  engineering  shown 
in  designing  or  constructing  the  best 
canal  in  China,  is  every  way  contempti- 
ble. Their  locks  are  simply  dams,  with 
an  inclined  plane  lubricated  with  mud, 
up  which  the  boats  are  dragged  by  the 
muscle  of  men  or  oxen.  If  any  one 
wants  to  know  what  that  free  and  easy 
intercourse  through  all  the  empire  is,  let 
him  try  a  journey  from  Canton  to 
Hankow,  or  from  Chefoo  to  Peking.  A 
few  weeks  on  carts,  wheelbarrows,  don- 
keys, mules,  and  the  shoulders  of  men, 
will  make  him  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
ties of  "  easy  and  free  intercourse."  Most 
of  the  tea  exported  from  China  is  carried 
on  the  backs  of  men,  a  distance  ranging 
from  10  to  200  miles,  before  it  is  put  on 
boats.  The  Chinese  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. Thibet,  on  whose  southern  boun- 
dary they  lie,  is  a  part  of  Tartary,  and 
ruled  by  the  Tartars,  who  also  rule  China. 
"  Their  agriculture  is  the  best  in  the 
world."  Oh,  what  a  cut  at  lime,  bone- 
dust,  plaster  of  paris,  etc.;  at  reapers, 
threshing  machines,  mouldboard  and  sub- 
soil ploughs!  The  best  plough  I  have 
ever  seen  in  China  was  no  better  than  a 
sharp  stick  with  an  iron  point,  which 
never  disturbed  mother  earth  over  four 
inches.  Dr.  Williams  says  of  it:  "One 
would  think  the  inventor  of  it  was  a 
laborer,  who,  tired  of  the  toil  of  spading, 
called  the  ox  to  his  aid,  and  tied  lus 
shovel  to  a  rail."  The  soil  of  China  is 
kept  from  utter  sterility  only  by  the  most 
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incessant,  expensive,  and  laborious  pro- 
cess of  manuring  with  night  soil,  dung 
of  animals,  etc.,  that  can  well  be  im- 
agined. 

Apart  from  a  few  roads  connecting  the 
great  cities,  China  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  roads.  Their  roads  are  mere  bridle 
paths,  made  at  the  will  of  the  traveller, 
and  widening  wherever  a  passage  opens. 
Bridges  are  comparatively  very  few,  and 
they  are  generally  rude  and  bungling 
structures.  They  have  here  and  there 
substantial  and  elegant  bridges  of  stone, 
but  the  arches  are  very  short,  and  the 
bridges  low.  The  idea  of  draws,  or  such 
a  height  as  would  clear  the  masts  of 
boats,  never  entered  a  Chinaman's  head. 
Though  China  boasts  nearly  as  many 
thousands  of  years  as  America  does  hun- 
dreds, the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Eastern  States  are  a  hundred  fold 
better  and  more  numerous  than  any 
China  has,  or  ever  had. 

The  reviewer  next  extols  the  great- 
ness of  China  in  regard  to  her  "system 
of  laws  and  languages."  "The  great 
Roman  Empire,  in  her  palmiest  days, 
numbered  .250,000,000;  China  exceeds 
400,000,000.  The  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian,  the  great  code  of  the  Romans,  so 
highly  eulogized  by  Gibbon,  was  made 
late  in  the  Empire.  The  laws  of  China^ 
were  codified  two  thousand  years  ago. 
These  laws,  examined  by  the  ablest 
British  jurists,  and  commented  on  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  are  pronounced 
the  wisest  and  best  of  Asia,  and  will 
compare  most  favorably  with  the  laws  of 

the  most  civilized  nations In 

China  they  all  read  the  same  language. 
As  the  Roman  Empire  was  consolidated 
by  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  ours 
by  the  use  of  the  English  language,  so 
China  has  preserved  her  empire  and 
nationality  by  similar  means.  In  these 
respects  the  comparison  is  not  unfavor- 
able to  China.'' 

It  is  only  recently  that  China  has 
attained  her  great  population.  It  does 
not  date  earlier  than  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  by  the  Tartars.  In  her 
"palmiest  days''  China  had  not  over 
thirty  or  forty  millions;  and,  until  the 
last    two   hundred    years,  the    average 


population  did  not  exceed,  if  it  equalled, 
this  sum. 

The  reviewer  has  omitted  one  import- 
ant point  in  regard  to  Chinese  laws, 
and  that  is,  that  they  are  a  dead  letter, 
a  shadow,  a  name,  a  mockery.  Prac- 
tically, the  only  law  in  China  is  the  will 
of  the  mandarins,  which  will  can  be 
modified  only  by  money.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  laws,  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  pronounces  "  the  wisest  and  best 
in  Asia,"  the  most  barefaced  and  out- 
rageous extortion,  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  wrong  are  every  day  practiced  in 
Chinese  courts.  It  is  not  true  that  they 
will  "compare  most  favorably  with  the 
laws  of  the  most  civilized  nations." 
Those  who  have  so  judged  them  have 
looked  at  them  irom  a  distance.  They 
need  the  interpretation  of  practice.  They 
may  equal  the  laws  of  modem  Europe, 
or  of  the  Romans,  in  their  adaptation  to 
conserve  the  power  of  the  government, 
but  not  in  their  adaptation  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  single  point  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration. To  punish  a  criminal  uncon- 
demned  is  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice;  yet  it  is  and  always  has 
been  the  common  practice  in  China,  and 
is  not  forbidden  by  the  law.  Paul  ap- 
pealed, and  not  in  vain,  to  the  majesty  of 
Roman  law,  when  about  to  be  beaten 
uncondemned.  No  Chinaman,  however, 
can  feel  the  shield  of  such  a  law  over 
his  personal  rights,  but  knows  that  the 
first  step  in  a  prosecution,  no  matter 
whether  true  or  false,  will  probably  be 
one,  two,  or  three  hundred  blows  with 
the  bamboo,  unless  exemption  is  pur- 
chased with  money. 

If  by  saying  that  China  is  great  in 
her  "system  of  languages,"  the  author 
means  that  China  has  more  languages 
than  any  other  nation  on  the  fiioe  of  the 
earth,  he  is  no  doubt  correct.  His  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, seems  to  show  that  he  meant  that 
she  was  great  in  using  only  one  written 
language,  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
how  this  constitutes  a  "system  of  lan- 
guages." It  is,  indeed,  true  that  so  far 
as  they  use  any,  the  Chinese  all  use  one 
system  of  written  language.      It  should 
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be  noted,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
written  language  is  the  most  difficult, 
cumbrous,  and  impracticable  language  in 
the  world,  which  has  itself  been  a  promi- 
nent hindrance  to  the  advancement  of 
China.  Dr.  Williams,  in  accounting  for 
the  little  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  science  in  China,  says  that  the 
Chinese  mind  "  has  been  hampered  by  a 
language  the  most  tedious  and  meagre  of 
all  tongues,  and  wearied  with  a  literature 
abounding  in  tiresome  repetitions  and 
unsatisfactory  theories."  Gutzlaff  is  said 
to  have  attributed  the  Chinese  vrritten 
language  to  the  devil,  who  invented  it  to 
keep  the  gospel  out  of  China. 

\Ve  are  next  called  to  admire  the 
literary  system  of  the  land,  the  string  so 
often  played  upon  by  those  who  feel 
called  to  sound  the  praises  of  China. 
' '  Great,  too,  in  her  literary  system ;  -and 
in  this  they  excel  other  nations.  Popu- 
lar education  is  more  general,  and  the 
social  structure,  tested  and  tried  through 
centuries,  is  more  firmly  established  than 
in  any  other  nation.  All  public  offices 
are  opened  to  graduates  alone,  without 
distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  or  creed, 
and  intelligence  is  the  only  legalized 
passport  to  office.  The  Emperor  is 
supreme,  and  yet  the  law  binds  him  so 
that  only  literary  graduates  can  be 
appointed  to  office.  Compare  this  with 
England,  France,  and  favored  democratic 
America,  and  the  palm  must  be  awarded 
to  China." 

There  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  all 
this,  but  far  more  untruth.  I  will  not 
speak '  of  England  or  France,  but  it  is 
utterly  false  to  say  that  "  favored  demo- 
cratic America"  is  excelled  by  China  in 
popular  education,  or  in  the  excellence 
of  her  social  structure.  First  impres- 
sions of  China  produced  extravagant 
ideas  of  the  extent  of  popular  education, 
which  a  more  intimate  intercourse  has 
corrected.  In  his  "China  and  the 
Chinese,"  Dr.  Nevius,  who  of  all  writers 
on  China  is  the  farthest  from  depreciat- 
ing her,  puts  the  proportion  of  those 
who  can  read,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  at  three  in  a  hundred.  This  esti- 
mate is  not  too  low,  but  would  be  ap- 
proved by  those  who  have  had  the  best 


opportunity  of  knowing.  Of  the  women, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  can  read.  There  is  simply 
no  room  for  comparison  with  "  favored 
America."  China's  sooit'^l  structure  is  no 
doubt  "  firmly  established,"  but  what  sort 
of  a  structure  is  it?  0!  for  an  ap- 
propriate comparison  to  illustrate  this 
mighty,  matchless  mass  of  mental  and 
moral  stagnation — ^this  prodigious  con- 
glomeration of  learning  and  ignorance, 
atheism  and  religion,  virtue  and  vice, 
happiness  and  misery !  China  is  like  a 
garment  patched  all  over,  inside  and  out, 
with  countless  patches  of  multitudinous 
colors  and  kinds,  layer  upon  layer,  in 
endless  succession,  each  layer  alternated 
with  dust  and  dirt  and  vermin,  and  the 
whole  quilted  through  and  through,  with 
each  new  layer,  in  infinitesimal  squares. 
No  wonder  it  is  strong.  Its  moral 
bankruptcy,  its  accumulated  inertia,  its 
chronic  inanition,  is  its  strength. 

We  are  fiirther  told  that  "intelligence 
is  the  only  legalized  passport  to  office." 
Perhaps  it  is,  in  that  theoretical  law 
which  western  philanthropists  love  to 
eulogize;  but  alas!  law  stands  a  poor 
chance  in  China  as  against  money.  Not 
only  so,  but  under  the  present  dynasty 
the  law  itself  has  succumbed,  and  every 
grade  of  literary  degree  is  now  sold  by 
the  government  without  concealment, 
and  a  regular  schedule  of  prices  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  reviewer  next  discourses  on  the 
"commercial  advantages"  of  China,  and 
then  goes  on  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
present  state  of  the  country.  Without 
quoting  all  that  he  says,  I  will  notice 
several  points  in  order. 

1.  "As  we  in  America,  in  our  late 
war,  extinguished  many  abuses,  and 
abolished  slavery,  so  these  Chinese,  by 
their  last  European  war,  have  done  the 
same  thing,  freed  themselves,  in  a  mea- 
sure, irom  the  exclusive  domination  of 
an  idolatrous  religion.  Now  all  religions 
are  free,  and  Christianity  is  tolerated 
throivghout  the  empire."  It  would  take 
a  shrewd  observer  to  tell  how  China  had 
^^ freed  hersdf^*  in  any  measure,  "  from 
the  exclusive  domination  of  an  idolatrous 
religion."     What  was  done  was  done  not 
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6y  but  for  her,  as  slavery  was  abolished 
not  by  but  for  the  Southern  people. 
China  has  always  professed  to  tolerate 
all  religions,  but  has  hitherto  generally 
made  Christianity  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Her  present  toleration  is  against 
her  will,  and  only  exists  where  foreign 
power  is  present  to  enforce  it. 

2.  "In  China  they  have  no  tolls  upon 
their  canals  and  bridges.  Let  Ameri- 
cans think  of  this,  overridden  by  so 
many  and  mighty  monopolies."  The 
good  reason  is,  that  canals  and  bridges 
are  made  by  government  officials,  who 
tax  the  people  for  the  purpose,  and 
always  give  a  wide  mar^n  to  put  in 
their  own  pockets.  The  result  of  this 
''  no  toll"  is,  that  canals  and  bridges  are 
generally  in  wretched  repair,  and  fre- 
quently go  to  ruin  for  want  of  attention. 

3.  "They  have  no  banks — ^no  paper- 
money."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  China 
has  more  than  ten  thousand  banks,  the 
same  in  principle  as  with  us,  though  not 
60  extensive,  nor  so  well  guarded.  Mul- 
titudes of  them  also  issue  paper-money, 
which  passes  with  the  people,  though  it 
does  not  have  so  wide  a  circulation  as 
with  us.  Banks  in  China  are  subject  to 
the  same  abuses  as  in  the  West,  and 
fail  as  often  and  as  disastrously  to  their 
creditors. 

4-  "They  have  an  income  of  6319,- 
000,000."  This  is  but  a  random  esti- 
mate, as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
the  revenue  of  the  Chinese  government 
really  is.  Even  the  Chinese  officials  do 
not  know.  Yet,  supposing  this  sum  to 
be  correct,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  it,  save  its  smallness.  That  America, 
with  a  population  of  40,000,000,  should 
have  a  far  greater  revenue  than  China, 
with  her  400,000,000,  is,  however,  wor- 
thy of  note. 

5.  "  They  have  no  public  debt,  though 
they  have  had  many  wars  and  internal 
commotions.  Would  that  our  civilized 
financiers  could  discover  the  secret! 
Taxes  are  very  light.  With  our  vast 
debt  and  enormous  taxes,  let  us  ponder 
this.  There  is  a  land  with  no  debt  and 
light  taxes,  and  that  land  is  China. 
Here  is  a  study  for  financiera  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  America." 


What  superlative  nonsense!  The 
Chinese  government  cannot  contract  a 
debt,  for  the  good  reason  that  no  one 
will  lend;  and  they  cannot  issae  paper- 
money,  for  the  people  will  not  receive  it. 
At  the  risk  of  insurrection,  they  have 
on  several  occasions  forced  their  soldiers 
to  accept  scrip  notes  in  pay,  but  the 
people  refused  to  receive  them,  save  at 
ruinous  discounts,  because  they  knew 
they  would  be  repudiated,  or  redeemed 
at  nominal  rates.  When  the  last  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  China  was  already  bank- 
rupt, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  came 
out  of  it  no  worse.  During  its  progress 
she  procured  money  by  promises  of 
office,  the  redemption  of  which  is  now  a 
grievous  burden.  The  taxes,  so  far  from 
being  light,  are  enormous,  as  compared 
with  the  incomes  of  the  people;  and 
what  is  more,  they  are  unequal,  vexa- 
tious, and  extortionary.  The  system  of 
duties  levied  on  all  sorts  of  trade, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  burden- 
some and  vexatious  to  the  last  degree. 
Woe  to  the  day  when  our  financiers 
shall  discover  the  secret  of  Chinese 
financiering!  Its  secret  is  wholesale 
repudiation,  bribery,  and  extortion.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  less  than 
one-half,  and  in  many  cases  not  one- 
third,  of  what  is  collected,  is  ever  ac- 
counted for  to  the  imperial  treasury; 
and  of  moneys  appropriated  to  various 
purposes  by  the  central  government, 
scarcely  one-third  ever  reaches  its  desti- 
nation. Study  China  "to  learn  the  art 
of  financiering!"  Bett<5r  go  to  Pata- 
gonia to  learn  the  fashions,  or  to  the 
Cannibal  Islands  to  learn  civilization. 

The  reviewer  passes  next  to  "the  mis- 
sionary." I  cannot,  for  want  of  space, 
quote  all  that  he  says,  but  will  remark  in 
general,  that  the  praise  he  bestows  on 
the  missionaries  is  extravagant  and  ful- 
some in  the  extreme.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  detract  irom  the  hard  labor  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  these  noble  men,  yet  I  doubt 
if  Morrison,  Williams,  Martin,  or  Hep- 
bum  would  thank  the  writer  for  such 
praise.  We  are  told  that  "  without  war 
or  bloodshed,  we  (America)  obtained 
equal  rights  with  France  and  England 
in  1859."     True  in  words,  this  sentence 
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conveys  an  impression  that  is  wholly  un- 
true. The  real  argument  by  which  the 
American,  as  well  as  every  other  treaty 
was  obtained,  was  war.  This  every  man 
who  knows  anything  of  the  facts,  or  of 
China,  ought  to  know.  When  China 
had  been  brought  to  her  knees  by  Eng- 
lish and  French  power,  the  representative 
of  America,  with  uncourteous  haste,  and 
little  regard  for  his  dignity,  pushed  for- 
ward and  made  a  meagre  treaty,  antici- 
pating the  more  liberal  treaties  which  it 
waB  certain  England  and  France  would 
get,  by  inserting  a  stipulation  that  what- 
ever might  in  future  be  granted  to 
any  nation,  should  also  be  granted  to 
America. 

"The  22d  of  February  Washington 
was  born.  The  22d  of  February  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Anson  Burlingame, 
the  statesman  and  diplomatist  of  America. 
His  career  was  unique  and  honorable. 
A  true  American,  and  yet  his  mind  com- 
prehended the  genius  of  that  wonderful 
empire.  In  him  was  centred  a  rare 
combination  of  talents.  Who  can  take 
his  place,  and  complete  his  unfinished 
work?"  I  will  not  characterize  this  ex- 
plosion of  eloquence.  Events  have  al- 
ready shed  light  on  that  &mous  ^^  (Ecu- 
menical embassy,"  and  history  will  write 
it  down  as  a  magnificent  humbug. 

"The  missionary"  again  "looms  up," 
and  we  are  treated  to  the  following: 
"  A  new  imperial  college  at  Peking  must 
be  established,  emancipated  from  Con- 
fucius. The  best  teachers  must  be  given 
them.  Dr.  Martin,  the  missionary,  is 
the  man  selected.  A  converted  China- 
man has  charge  of  the  Foundry  ind  West 
Point  School  at  Shanghai,  and  another 
convert  directs  the  Naval  School  at  Foo- 
chow."  Emancipated  from  Confocius! 
Would  to  Grod  the  schools  were  thus 
emancipated,  but  alas,  the  signs  of  that 
emancipation  are  dim  and  distant !  Con- 
fucianism is  this  day  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  Christianity  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  No  "converted  Chinaman" 
has,  or  ever  had,  charge  of  the  "  Foundry 
and  West  Point  School  at  Shanghai." 
The  only  convert  ever  employed  in  this 
institution  was  employed  as  an  interpre- 
ter; and  he,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  foi^ot  his 


religion  as  soon  as  he  went  there.  I 
cannot  speak  certainly  of  the  "Naval 
School  at  Foochow,"  but  from  the  best 
information  I  can  get,  the  person  in 
charge  is  far  other  than  a  "converted" 
Chinaman. 

The  reviewer  next  speaks  of  affairs  in 
Japan,  and  finally  comes  to  notice  "  the 
reflex  action  of  China  on  our  own  coun- 
try," in  the  course  of  which  he  speaks  of 
the  need  of  laborers  in  America,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  Chinese  to  supply  this  want, 
and  expatiates  at  length  on  the  excellence 
of  Chinese  servants.  As  to  the  exoel- 
lenoe  of  Chinese  servants,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  reviewer.  The  Chinese  have  a 
genius  for  serving,  and  it  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  their  character. 
The  great  defect  of  a  Chinaman's  charac- 
ter only  comes  out  when  he  is  put  in  a 
position  of  superiority.  Abatement  must 
be  made,  however,  in  one  point.  The 
writer  says  of  the  Chinese:  "They  never 
steal."  Strange  assertion!  If  he  had 
said,  "they  always  steal,"  he  would  have 
been  much  nearer  the  truth.  Chinese 
servants  and  employees  are  adroit,  accom- 
plished, scientific  thieves.  They  take 
their  "squeeze"  out  of  everything  they 
touch.  This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter:  the  Chinese  make  good 
laborers  and  servants.  No  doubt  of  it. 
But  what  a  strange  conclusion;  what 
contemptible  praise,  after  the  brilliant 
and  exhaustive  panegyric  that  has  pre- 
ceded it  I  This  people — ^whose  empire 
was  "founded  before  Nineveh,"  who  dis- 
covered "printing,  gunpowder,  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  porcelain,  the  making  of 
paper,"  etc.,  whose  "silk  fabrics  cannot 
be  equalled  or  surpassed;"  whose  "sys- 
tem of  laws  will  compare  most  favorably 
with  the  laws  of  the  most  civilized  na- 
tirms,"  whose  "literary  system  excels  that 
of  other  nations,"  "popular  education 
being  more  general,"  and  "intelligence 
the  only  le^ized  passport  to  office;" 
this  people,  this  great,  civilized,  glorious 
people — make  good  servants  I 

I  will  make  no  further  comments,  but 
simply  say  in  conclusion:  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  China,  or 
that  for  any  reason  I  wish  to  depreciate 
her,  or  her  people.     I  claim  to  be  her 
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friend.  I  came  to  Cbina  as  a  missionary, 
and  hope  to  spend  my  life  in  this  work. 
I  have  spent  seven  years  studying  the 
language,  habits,  history,  and  people  of 
Cbina,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  regard 
them  as  models.  The  more  I  know  of 
them,  the  less  I  think  of  them.  Their 
virtu'^s  are  manifest,  while  their  vices  are 
concealed.  They  promise  much,  and  per- 
form little.  They  seem  strong,  but  prove 
to  be  weak.  Their  art  is  senile  imita- 
tion. Their  learning  is  dead  dry  bones. 
Their  social  system  is  a  foul  mass  of  cor- 
ruption. Their  civilization  is  a  mockery 
unworthy  of  the  name.  Their  govern- 
ment is  weak  and  contemptible.  And 
what  is  more  than  all,  they  are  heathen 
to  the  core.  Morally,  they  are  scarcely 
above  the  lowest.  Their  system  of  reli- 
gion is  nearer  Atheism  than  that  of  any 
other  nation  under  heaven.  Many  things 
may,  no  deubt,  be  said  in  favor  of  China; 
and  none  can  be  readier  than  the  writer 
to  accord  her  every  just  praise.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  China  shines 
only  in  comparison  with  other  heathen 
lands.  He  who  undertakes  to  eulogize  her, 
as  in  comparison  with  the  Christian  civili- 
zation of  the  West,  to  say  the  least,  might 


spend  his  time  to  much  better  purpose. 
AVhile  I  say  this  much,  I  hold  that  the 
Chinese  are  worthy  of  a  higher  place, 
and  I  trust  are  heirs  of  a  better  destiny, 
than  merely  to  be  laborers  and  servants 
to  the  aristocracy  of  America.  I  do  not 
believe  their  extensive  introduction  into 
America  would  be  a  blessing,  either  to 
them  or  to  us.  Let  them  go  if  they  wish, 
but  let  them  make  their  own  way,  and 
find  their  own  place,  and  let  America 
give  them  their  rights,  and  treat  them  as 
citizens,  not  as  slaves.  What  China 
needs  is  the  gospel.  She  needs  it  to 
strengthen  her,  to  quicken  her,  and  wake 
her  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  She  needs  it 
to  purify  her,  to  elevate  her,  and  to  save 
her.  The  days  of  China's  exclusiveness 
are  numbered.  Western  influence,  west- 
em  inventions,  western  learning,  and 
western  religion,  are  bound  to  advance 
and  fill  the  land.  This  is  the  setting  of 
the  irresistible  tide  of  events,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  the  overruling 
providence  of  Grod.  Let  Christian  Amer- 
ica, then,  not  selfishly  look  to  China  for 
patient  laborers  to  do  her  menial  work, 
but  generously  send  to  her  the  gospel,  and 
thus  fulfil  to  her  neighbor  the  royal  law. 


A  STORY  OF  TWO  POOR  FISHERMEN. 


BY  MBS.  JULIA   M  STAIR  WBIOHT. 


"  I  pray  you  hear  my  eong  of  a  boat, 

For  it  is  but  short: — 
My  boat,  you  Bhall  find  none  fairer  afloat, 

In  river  or  port. 
Long  I  looked  for  the  lad  she  bore, 

On  the  open,  desolate  sea; 
And  I  think  he  sailed  to  the  heavenly  shore, 

For  he  came  not  back  to  me." 

Beyond  the  blue,  sun-kissed  waters  of 
Northumberland  Straits  lies  a  low,  green 
island,  lovingly  lapped  by  the  cool  waters 
of  the  North,  set  apart  from  all  the 
world,  and,  until  within  the  last  century, 
by  all  the  world  forgotten.  The  little 
island  has  had  no  active  part  in  history ; 
no  saint  has  here  seen  visions,  as  on 
Patmos ;  no  poet  has  sung  it  into  fame, 


like  the  isles  of  Greece ;  it  has  not,  like 
Corsica,  flung  a  thunderbolt  among  the 
nations.  It  has  had  its  tragedies  and  its 
comedies,  its  heroes,  its  joys,  and  its 
heartbreaks;  but  they  have  been  those 
of  humble  life,  and  have  gone  down 
under  the  spray-salt  sods  of  the  little 
country  churchyards,  buried  in  the  hearts 
that  suffered  them. 

For  a  little  band  of  Americans,  who 
came  yearly  from  Cape  Ann  to  fish 
along  this  coast,  one  of  these  tragedies 
began  on  a  September  evening,  when  all 
the  north-western  shore  was  transfigured 
by  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
great  red  clay  clifis  stood  up  in  the  crim- 
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son  light  like  walls  of  ruby — the  bare, 
storm-scathed  pines  that  fringed  the  bold 
foreheads  of  these  cliiFs,  were  for  the 
time  lit  up  into  bright  shadows  of  that 
bush  that  burned  unconsumed — ^all  the 
broad  sand  beach  below  the  headlands 
gleamed  like  the  priceless  dust  of  jewels, 
the  lines  of  treacherous  rocks  that  ran 
out  here  and  there  had  little  pools,  leil 
by  the  retreat  of  the  morning  tide,  and 
these  pools  were  red  like  blood ;  so  was 
the  sea  red  in  a  broad  track  between  the 
land  and  the  crimson  clouds,  and  on 
either  hand  the  red  soflened  to  purple, 
and  fainted  into  a  dull  blue,  far  out  of 
reach  of  the  evening  splendors. 

Along  the  smooth  beach  came  a 
strongly  built,  quick-stepping  young  wo- 
man of  twenty-five;  healthful,  dark, 
c<)urageou8,  she  looked  a  true  daughter 
of  sun  and  sea.  Her  abundant  black 
hair  t^as  caught  as  in  a  loose  knot,  with 
quite  as  much  careless  grace  as  the  locks 
of  her  sisters  in  the  cities;  a  gay-hued 
handkerchief  was  loosely  knotted  about 
her  full  throat;  her  sleeves  rolled  up, 
showed  arms  round  and  strong ;  she  was 
bare-headedy  because  she  was  warm; 
shoeless  and  stockinglass,  that  she  might 
walk  easily  over  the  sand;  she  had 
pinned  her  best  green  gown  high  up 
over  her  short,  striped  petticoat,  and  on 
she  came  along  the  shining  sands  below 
the  burning  cliffs,  a  model  of  vigor  and 
cheerfulness.  Over  the  glowing  sea  she 
cast  long,  happy  glances,  and  with  her 
thoughts  straying  further  and  further 
out  on  the  waters,  her  steps  became 
slower,  and  as  she  reached  a  deep  curve 
in  the  shore,  where  the  sand  line  was 
broad  and  smooth,  she  searched  for  a 
muscle-shell,  to  try  the  fisher  maidens' 
favorite  charm. 

As  we  may  divine,  this  stalwart  dam- 
sel's lover  was  far  out  with  a  fishing 
schooner,  and  now  she  was  going  to 
challenge  the  fates  for  a  promise  of  his 
safe  return.  The  maid  was  wise  in  her 
generation — she  eyed  the  tide  now  rising 
to  see  how  nearly  it  was  in — she  con- 
sidered of  the  time  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  height  of  the  water  yesterday — she 
would  risk  no  unfavorable  oracle,  and  a 
sleepless  night.     Then  she  knelt  on  the 


beach,  and  wrote  with  the  shell  her 
lover's  name  in  the  sand — only  '*Tom 
Turner" — but  the  romance  of  her  life 
was  in  the  letters  of  the  common  name, 
and  throwing  away  the  purple  and  silver 
shell  wherewith  she  had  clearly  shaped 
these  letters,  she  went  back  into  a  hollow 
of  the  difi*,  and  sat  to  watch  wliat  would 
come.  She  clasped  her  shapely  brown 
hands  behind  her  head,  as  it  rested 
against  the  red  clay;  the  drifted  sand, 
scattered  with  dead  weeds,  empty  lobster- 
shells,  and  purple  muscles,  being  no  un- 
familiar seat  to  the  fisher  maid;  the 
light  changed  her  smooth,  sun-darkened 
skin  into  a  rare  warm  bronze. 

Up  came  the  tide,  the  white  foam 
beads  enviously  curling  near  the  flour- 
ishing capital  T's,  then  creeping  away 
ashamed.  The  girl  shut  her  eyes  t) 
count  a  thousimd — that  done,  she  would 
see  if  the  name  were  gone,  or  if  the  tide 
were  slipping  back,  and  leaving  it  un- 
harmed, an  omen  of  Tom's  safe  return. 
Meanwhile  a  younger  woman  came  slowly 
along  the  sand  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. She  had  an  anxious,  almost  fret- 
ful expression;  but  as  she  turned  the 
comer  of  the  rocks  that  formed  the  dark 
girl's  grotto  of  divination,  her  face 
brightened,  as  she  cried  out: 

"Why,  Bessie!" 

Bessie  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Sit  down — I'm  seeing  if  Tom's  com- 
ing back  safe.  Will  you  write  Joe's 
name?" 

"No,  let  it  be."  said  the  woman,  sit- 
ting down  wearily;  "I  don't  believe 
they'll  ever  come  home  safe.  I  just  feel 
as  if  the  Suaati  was  doomed  for  bad 
luck  this  trip." 

"Bless  you,  girl!  that's  only  'cause 
you're  poorly,  and  in  low  spirits.  You'll 
laugh  at  yourself  by  the  time  Joe  and 
your  mother  get  in  safe.  Folks  are 
always  having  whims  like  that,  but  they 
never  make  out  anything.  Did  you  get 
lonesome  because  I  was  away  this  after- 
noon ?" 

"Yes — no — the  parson's  lady  called 
for  more  than  an  hour." 

"  0 !  I  believe  the  tide  is  turned,  and 
Tom's  all  right!"  cried  Bessie,  jumping 
up  to  look  at  the  damp  water-mark  just 
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below  her  inscription  on  the  sand. 
"  Turned,  as  sure  as  you  live,  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  letters !" 

"  If  it  shows  anything,  it  shows  he'll 
just  miss  being  lost.  Did  you  choose  the 
spot  with  your  eyes  shut?"  asked  the 
young  woman,  rousing  to  a  little  interest. 

"  Yes ;  I  whirled  three  times,  shut  my 
eyes,  and  then  wrote  straight  out  from 
where  I  began." 

"Well,  if  you'd  written  Joe's  name 
you  would  have  put  it  first,  you  know 
you  would,  and  it  would  have  been  rub- 
bed out." 

At  this  imputation  Bessie  laughed, 
and  to  turn  the  dbmal  current  of  her 
companion's  thoughts,  asked,  *'  What  did 
the  parson's  wife  say  for  all  that  time?" 

"O,  the  old  talk  about  piety,  as  if  I 
hadn't  enough  to  think  of  now  without 
vexing  myself  with  things  I  can't  see — I 
says  so  to  her.  Says  she,  *  it  would  give 
you  an  easy  mind.'  It  would  be  hard 
havin'  an  easy  mind,  I  told  her,  with  Joe 
here  and  there  on  the  sea,  as  I  fear  and 
hat«  with  all  my  heart  1" 

"Don't  hate  the  seal"  laughed  the 
buoyant  Bessie;  "why  it  made  Joe's 
living  and  mine  from  the  time  we  was 
little  ones,  when  our  father  died  in  his 
bed  with  fever,  'stead  of  in  the  sea  as  a 
sailor  should." 

"Yes,"  but  our  mother  had  the  com- 
fort of  his  last  word  and  look,"  said  the 
pensive  sister-in-law. 

"  And  she  caught  the  fever  and  died," 
said  the  practical  Bessie. 

"  Poor  Joe !"  sighed  Joe's  little  wife. 
-  "  And  poor  Bessie  I"  said  Joe's  merry 
sister;  "we  was  in  the  same  boat;  dear 
knows,  we  had  a  hard  pull  of  it.  We 
run  about  bare-legged  among  the  fishes, 
buying  trays  of  fish  and  carrying  them 
to  town  on  our  heads  to  sell.  Then  Joe 
went  out  fishing,  and  I  sold  the  fish; 
and  winters  we  kept  one  of  the  wrecker's 
houses  in  the  gully,  and  a  power  of 
drownded  men  we  nandled  one  way  or 
another,  and  many  of  them  we  saved,  and 
some  we  couldn't,  and  that  was  how  I 
came  across  Tom,  when  the  poor  fellow 
looked  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  There 
now,  he  came  to,  and  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried!   And  Joe,  captain  of  a  schooner, 


and  you  Sot  his  wife.  Shame  on  your 
sober  faee,  Mollie,  we'll  be  as  gay  as 
cridcets  when  the  Susan  gets  in,  and 
the  baby  has  come." 

"Yes,  the  parson's  wife,  says  she, 
'  Don't  you  want  to  be  a  Christian  mother 
to  your  little  one  when  it  gets  here?' 

"I  told  her  I  laid  out  to  be  a  good 
mother,  like  my  own  before  me,  and  she 
wasn't  pious;  we  all  do  well  enough  in 
our  way,  I'm  sure." 

"Well,  I  think  Tom  Turner  is  as  good 
a  fellow  as  you'll  find,  and  it  wouldn't  do 
for  me  to  get  pious  on  his  hands,  for  he 
says  he  hates  cant,  and  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it  I"  said  Bessie. 

"  When  I  told  her  how  I  hated  the  sea, 
says  she  to  me:  *  Wouldn't  you  like  Him 
for  your  Father  that  holds  the  sea  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hands,  and  hears  all  that 
cry  to  him  on  wave  or  shore?'" 

"  Why,  what  did  you  say  to  that,  girl?" 

"  I  told  her  the  truth,  that  I  felt  afraid 
of  Him,  and  heaven  looked  kind  of  fear- 
some so  high  up  and  far  off,  but  I'd  talk 
to  Joe,  and  if  he  tried  religion,  I  would 
with  him,  but  not  else." 

Poor  Mollie  drooped  her  head  against 
Bessie's  strong  shoulder,  looking  more 
than  ever  shy  and  gentle  and  anxious,  in 
contrast  to  that  dashing  maiden. 

"  Don't  trouble  your  head,"  said  Bes- 
sie, "  if  the  Lord  is  good  and  kind — and 
of  course  he  is — ^he'U  give  us  good  luck 
while  we  do  our  best;  and  as  to  getting 
to  heaven  at  the  end,  it  always  seemed  to 
me  as  all  decent  people  went  there." 

The  two  rose  and  walked  slowly  along 
the  way  Joe's  wife  had  come.  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  an  ungainly,  cross- 
eyed, bow-legged  man  shambled  by  them 
in  haste.     Mollie  drew  close  to  her  sister. 

"How  I  fear  that  awful  man!"  she 
whispered  nervously. 

Bessie  laughed  in  sheer  merriment. 

"Fear  that  poor  crooked  old  soul! 
Why  girl,  where's  the  harm  in  him? 
He  wont  touch  you !" 

"Not  fear  for  myself,  but  for  Joe:  to 
think  of  Joe's  life  being  in  his  hands." 

"  It  isn't  in  his  hands;  how  can  it  be? 
Joe's  life  is  in  his  schooner,  a  good  sound 
boat;  and  he  knows  how  to  manage  her, 
and  so  does  Tom.     Life  in  his  hands  !'* 
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"  Yes  it  ifi.  He  keeps  the  light-house, 
and  he  is  stupid,  and  slow,  and  queer; 
and  just  think  of  the  rocks  along  this 
coast,  and  all  the  ships  and  the  men  trust- 
ing to  a  light-house  kept  hy  that  crooked 
creeping  thing,  that  never  kept  a  light- 
house before.     0,  Bessie,  Bessie!" 

"I  declare  you're  crying!  What  a 
silly  child ;  you  are  not  one  bit  like  your- 
self. Come  on  home,  and  let  me  put 
you  to  bed;  youVe  walked  too  far." 

Bessie  put  her  strong  arm  about  her 
sister-in-law,  and  accommodated  her  swifl 
long  steps  to  MoUie's  more  quiet  pace. 
The  fierce  red  had  died  out  on  land 
and  sea.  Little  black-headed  sheldrakes 
perched  on  ledges  of  the  cliflfs,  and  peered 
down  at  the  sisters.  The  gulls  whirled 
in  wide  circles  near  shore,  and  the  broad- 
winged  gannets  swept  out,  out  afar  to- 
ward a  mass  of  black  cloud  into  which 
the  sun  had  dropped  suddenly,  and  which 
now  grimly  shut  up  all  the  glory  of  the 
west. 

"The  Susan  should  have  got  in  yes- 
terday," said  MoUie. 

"  Wind  the  wrong  way,"  said  Bessie, 
cheerfully. 

^'Only  think,  Joe  and  my  mother  and 
your  Tom — all  we  care  for — on  board 
one  little  ship,"  continued  Mollie. 

"  Well  its  a  little  ship  that  has  always 
come  in  safe,  and  well-loaded,  and  you 
know  this  summer  has  been-  about  the 
best  fishing  that  ever  we  have  had,  and 
prices  high  at  home:  we*ll  go  back  to 
Cape  Ann  quite  rich,  girl,  and  some  day 
we'll  all  club  together,  you  and  Tom  and 
Joe  and  I,  and  we'll  buy  that  little  white 
house  on  the  Cape,  where  we  can  see  all 
the  ships  go  by,  and  we'll  live  like  princes, 
won't  we?" 

"0,  did  I  tell  you,"  said  Mollie,  rous- 
ing cheerfully,  "  the  parson's  wife  brought 
me  such  a  sweet  little  dress,  and  a  blue 
cloak  with  a  hood  to  it,  and  made  me 
take  the  present;  they  are  so  pretty." 

"  There,  that  was  more  like  sense  than 
her  preaching;  but  she's  a  good  woman, 
and  thinks  she  ought  to  do  the  preaching." 

They  came  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
cove,  and  a  fierce  sweep  of  wind  rushed 
on  them  from  the  sea,  almost  taking  their 
breath. 


"A  storm!  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it;  and 
see  the  white-caps  away  off.  0,  Bessie, 
what  shall  we  do?" 

"Nonsense,  child!  was  there  never  a 
storm  before?"  said  Bessie,  stopping  to 
watch  the  long  rollers  that  began  to  break 
on  the  beach.  "  The  bonnie  white  horses ! 
I've  played  with  them  many  an  hour. 
Look,  Mollie,  how  grand!  See  them 
coming  up  into  the  bay." 

"  It  will  kill  my  Joe  and  my  mother," 
said  Mollie,  covering  her  face,  as  she  fell 
to  sobbing. 

"Never  a  bit.  The  Susan  can  ride 
out  a  sea  ten  times  as  high.  She  knows 
the  port,  and  will  have  the  light;  and 
with  this  wind  at  her  back,  and  Joe  or 
Tom  at  the  wheel,  she'll  run  in  as  light 
as  a  bird." 

Still  Mollie  sobbed  on,  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  Patiently  aiding  her  steps, 
and  striving  to  cheer  her,  Bessie  led  her 
on  to  their  plain  little  home,  not  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  light^house,  toward 
which  the  keeper  could  be  seen  making 
his  way  over  the  rocks. 

One  room  below  stairs  and  two  above, 
was  the  little  dwelling  put  up  by  these 
wanderers  from  Massachusetts  for  their 
summer  home. 

It  was  clean  and  weather-proof,  and 
that  was  about  all,  for  these  people  were 
poor,  and  were  saving  all  they  possibly 
could  of  their  hard  won  gains  to  e.stab- 
lish  themselves  comfortably  on  their  na- 
tive coast.  The  vision  of  a  white  cottage, 
with  window  blinds  and  a  carpet  for  the 
best  room,  hung  before  them  like  a  pleas- 
ant picture  in  this  bare  abode.  The 
floors  were  clean  scrubbed,  the  bed  beau- 
tiful from  its  neatness,  the  curtains  to 
the  windows  were  newspapers,  fancifully 
cut  in  festoons  and  open  work,  and  the 
furniture  was  chiefly  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. A  huge  old-fashioned  bandbox 
held  a  rainbow  assortment  of  patchwork, 
the  work  of  Bessie  for  her  future  home ; 
while  near  Mollie's  "barrel  chair"  stood 
a  big  basket  filled  with  carpet  rags,  and 
balls  of  the  same,  well  cut  and  sewed. 

"Have  done  with  your  dumps,"  said 
Bessie.  "  I'll  get  supper,  and  you'll  see 
our  folks  home  to  breakfast." 

"  It  will  be  so  dark  and  rough,"  said 
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MoUie,  looking  anxiously  toward  the  gray 
light-bouse  tower,  "why  don't  he  light 
that  lamp?'* 

"  He  will,  it  is  early  yet,"  said  Bessie, 
stirring  about  the  stove,  and  then  while 
her  kettle  was  boiling,  going  to  bring  a 
basketfnl  of  shavings  and  chips  for  the 
morning  fire. 

The  night  shadows  fell  swiftly.  The 
tireless  Bessie  lit  her  lamp,  and  forced 
her  despondent  sister  to  the  table. 

"  Eat  your  supper,  girl ;  don't  you  see 
the  light-house  lamp  is  lit?  That's  all 
right." 

"  It  don't  half  bum,  seems  to  me,"  said 
Mollie.  . 

"  That  is  only  because  your  ideas  are  so 
large  to-night.  Why,  child,  rather  than 
have  you  worry  so,  I'll  run  over  and 
scare  that  old  scarecrow  in  his  dep,  and 
look  after  the  lamp  myself.  Say  the 
word,  Mollie." 

"  No,  don't  go,'*  said  Mollie.  "  I  guess 
I'm  tired  and  cross,  and  with  the  trouble 
of  all  our  folks  in  one  boat,  when  I  al- 
ways was  afraid  of  boats  and  of  the  sea." 

"And  married  a  sailor  I"  cried  Bess. 

"  So  I'll  go  to  bed  early,  and  feel  bet- 
ter to-morrow,  only  you  must  sleep  with 
me.  Bessie,  for  I  feel  afraid." 

"All  right,"  said  Bessie,  "only  Joe'U 
be  coming  home  before  morning,  and 
drive  me  up  stairs." 

Mollie  Wentworth  was  indeed  tired 
out;  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  she 
soon  was  lost  to  all  consciousness  of  the 
rising  storm.  Bessie,  accustomed  to  the 
sea,  fearless  by  nature,  and  with  firm 
faith  in  her  brother  and  lover,  and  in 
the  Susan,  slept  soundly,  until  suddenly 
roused  by  her  sister,  who  started  up 
with  a  shrill  cry,  "they  are  drowning! 
they  are  drowning !     Joel     Mother!" 

In  an  instant  these  two  young  women 
were  on  their  feet;  they  heard  the  pound- 
ing of  the  surf  like  the  tramp  of  hosts, 
the  beat  of  drums,  and  the  wild  clangor 
of  trumpets  along  the  shore.  The  wind 
screamed  madly  about  their  roof,  the 
night  was  black  as  the  grim  caverns  of 
the  infernal  stream.  They  rushed  to  the 
door,  looked  where  the  light-house  should 
blaze  with  safety  to  all  that  coast — ^and 
the  light  was  gone ! 


They  had  but  one  thought,  the  beacon 
must  be  re-lit — ^perhaps  the  lives  of  their 
loved  ones  hung  on  that  vanished  flame. 
Bessie  caught  her  basket  of  kindlings, 
thrust  a  box  of  matches  into  her  pocket, 
and  having  huddled  on  her  clothes,  she 
knew  not  how,  she  was  soon  flying  along 
the  shingle,  her  shavings  protected  by 
her  ancient  water-proof  mantle,  and  an 
oil  can  in  her  hand,  bumping  against 
rocks  and  trees,  as  she  took  her  headlong 
way.  Poor  Mollie  forgot  her  weakness 
and  fatigue  as  she  stumbled,  half-clad, 
after  her  stronger  sister.  Bessie  forgot 
her  for  a  time,  but  when  she  reached  the 
low  line  of  rocks  running  out  into  the 
sea,  among  which  the  waves  were  clash- 
ing and  boiling,  she  stopped  to  shout  to 
her  to  go  back.  In  a  lull  of  wind  and 
water  she  heard  Mollie  cry  to  her  to  "  go 
on."  Well,. she  would  go  on.  Mollie  was 
not  likely  to  hurt  herself  past  remedy, 
but  six  lives  might  be  lost  in  one  little 
schooner  beating  along  an  unlighted  coast. 

Here  was  the  light-house  door;  the 
latch  string  had  been  drawn  in;  Bessie 
fumbled  a  second,  calling  aloud,  but  the 
next  instant  she  set  her  strong  shoulder 
against  the  door,  and  burst  the  shabby 
fastening. 

"  Man  I  Man !  Nick  Hays !  where  are 
you?     Your  light  is  out!" 

That  was  Nick  Hays  shuffling  on  the 
stair,  and  Bessie  rushed  against  him,  and 
threw  him  backwards  as  she  hurried  up. 

"It  won't  bum,"  gasped  Nick.  "I 
don't  understand  it.  I  can't  manage  the 
oil." 

"  Come  up,"  cried  Bessie,  pressing  on, 
"  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  how  long  has  it 
been  out?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  found  it  out  when 
I  came  up.     I  was  going  for  a  light." 

They  were  up  in  the  tower,  and  Bessie 
lit  some  of  her  shavings.  The  lamp 
looked  hopeless  enough.  Bessie  piled  up 
fuel  on  the  brick  floor,  and  poured  some 
oil  on  them.  The  broad  red  blaze  spread 
out  a  glorious  beacon  over  that  black  sea. 

Mollie  saw  this  in  her  last  painful  steps 
before  she  reached  the  door,  and  came  up 
weeping,  trembling,  and  blessing  Bessie. 

"  G,  you  poor  soul  I"  said  Bessie,  still 
tending  her  fire,  "  go  down  and  get  into 
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the  bed;  Nick  and  I  will  keep  this  light 
up. 

But  how  could  Mollie  sleep,  when  even 
now  those  she  loved  the  best  might  be 
tossing  up  and  down  on  the  cruel  waters, 
at  the  very  point  of  death  ?  She  crouched 
in  a  corner,  and  presently  Bessie  found 
time  to  strip  off  the  poor  thing's  wet 
dress,  and  wrap  her  in  a  bed-quilt. 

So  until  morning  Bessie  watched, 
sleepless  as  a  vestal  guarding  and  feeding 
a  sacred  fire,  meanwhile  encouraging  her 
sister,  and  anon  in  good  strong  Saxon 
execrating  Nick,  who,  when  lives  were  to 
be  lost  or  saved,  could  let  his  light  go 
out  while  he  was  asleep.  Nick's  cross- 
eyes  glared,  but  he  scrambled  up  and 
down,  obeying  Bessie's  orders  like  a 
whipped  cur. 

Poor  Bessie  I  She  gave  orders  with  a 
fainting  heart,  for  all  through  the  night 
as  she  gazed  out  into  the  gloom  she  saw 
no  Stisan  speeding  into  port,  with  drip- 
ping sails  spread  wide,  like  a  storm-beaten 
bird  gaining  its  nest. 

So  the  gray  day  dawned,  and  as  Bessie, 
with  chill  fingers,  steadied  the  light-house 
glass,  and  swept  the  horizon  in  search  of 
her  brother's  craft,  she  caught  no  welcome 
glimpse  of  hull  or  spar. 

No  need  to  stay  longer.  The  dull  sun- 
less day  lay  with  equal  light  on  land,  and 
sky,  and  sea.  All  now  to  be  done  was 
to  go  wearily  home,  and  wait,  and  weep, 
as  is  too  often  woman's  portion  in  this 
world.  So  she  took  Mollie  by  the  arm, 
and  they  two  went  back  the  way  they 
had  come,  to  find  the  home  cold  and 
lonely,  the  door  blown  open,  and  the  rain 
beaten  across  the  floor. 

All  day  Bessie  worked  about  the  house, 
and  ran  along  the  cliffs,  looking  through 
her  spy  glass  for  the  schooner's  sails. 
We  know  she  was  one  who  could  not 
prai/  for  her  beloved;  she  could  only 
look  vaguely  up  to  the  lowering  sky,  and 
wonder  if  Omnipotence  could  suffer 
ships  and  lives  to  go  down  unhelped; 
feeling  that  if  God  let  the  Susan  and  her 
precious  freight  perish,  God  must  be  her 
foe. 

Still  as  the  day  grew  and  waned,  these 
women  watched  and  waited,  and  ques- 
tioned all  the  sailors  and  fishers  at  the 


harbor  about  the  SusaUj  and  what  they 
thought  of  the  storm. 

Some  small  vessels  njade  port  that 
night,  and  Bessie  ran  down  to  meet  the 
crews,  standing  forlornly  in  the  fog  that 
clung  and  dripped  like  rain : 

"Have  any  of  you  seen  the  Susan?** 

"Ave,  aye;  ain't  she  in?  She  passed 
US  liki  Uird  yesterday  moruin',^ 
one  captain. 

"But  she  isn't  in.  0,  what  do  you 
think  of  her?" 

"Aye?  not  in!  That's  bad,  girl.  The 
Susan* 8  a  main  fast  sailer ;  and  the  bro- 
ther is  in  her?  And  maybe  some  other 
body  you've  your  mind  set  on?  Well, 
keep  your  heart  up,  girl ;  she  may  get  in 
yet." 

She  may!  ah,  that  was  but  a  small 
and  bitter  crumb  of  consolation;  she 
dared  not  carry  it  to  poor  Mollie,  who 
was  already  nearly  distracted. 

So  another  night,  another  morning — 
not  gray,  but  sun-bright.  Bessie  rose  up 
with  a  lighter  heart. 

"Other  ships  have  got  in  safe,  so  may 
the  Susan;*  she  said  to  Mollie.  "  We'll 
look  for  them  this  day."  And  she  set 
her  house  in  order. 

But,  alas,  before  the  sun  was  high, 
news  of  wreck  crept  along  the  coast. 
Some  fishing  vessel  had  been  cast  away, 
and  the  sad  tokens  of  the  disaster  had 
been  driven  in  shore  during  the  night. 
All  the  men  and  women  living  near  were 
hurrying  by  to  see  if  they  could  ascertain 
what  ship  it  was;  for  the  schooners 
PorthtTiii  and  Maggie  were  also  missing 
with  the  Susan. 

So  on  they  went  to  that  very  cove, 
where  by  the  magic  of  shell  and  sand, 
Bessie  had  striven  to  spell  out  Tom 
Turner's  fate.  Here  they  lay,  spoils  of 
the  sea ;  a  bit  of  spar  and  a  ragged  frag- 
ment of  cable;  a  keg;  an  empty  barrel; 
a  pillow ;  a  ship's  knee,  and  a  great  iron 
spike  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  bent 
like  a  scrap  of  wire;  and  a  bar  of  iron 
that  Bessie,  the  strong,  could  scarcely 
lift,  flung  up  here  by  the  mighty  water, 
like  a  weed. 

Nothing  yet  to  determine  whether  the 
lost  boat  was  Portland,  St^nn,  or  ^fag* 
gt€j  and  whose  heart  must  break.     But 
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rising  and  falling  on  the  long  swells 
came  in  a  larger  fragment,  for  which  all 
waited  breathless — nearer,  nearer,  the 
men  drag  it  in — ^a  portion  of  the  deck- 
house. What  is  this  over  the  door? 
"  Crrtijled  to  accommodate  five  seamen.^^ 

Then  it  is  the  Susan ;  the  PortlAnd^s 
cuddy  wafl  marked  eight,  the  Maggie^s 
only  four.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  here  is  T.  B.  cut  in  the  wood. 
Bessie  knows' when  and  by  whom.  That 
sunny  June  morning  when  they  fixed 
the  marriage  for  October,  Tom  set  here 
his  initial  and  hers,  and  made  under  them 
this  rude  heart  and  arrow. 

"0,  Tom,  Tom  I  are  you  dead,  and 
people  say  that  a  good  God  rules  over 
all  I  A  kind  God,  a  father  ?  No,  only 
a  tyrant  who  crushes  peoples*  loves,  and 
blackens  their  lives,  and  mocks  their 
woe."  It  is  thus  that  distracted  Bessie's 
smitten  and  rebellious  heart  pours  out 
its  grief  and  rage. 

As  for  MoHie,  she  has  mercifully 
passed  into  oblivion,  lying  on  the  sand 
with  her  head  in  an  old  fish  wife's  lap. 
They  cannot  leave  the  beach;  the  sea 
may  half-repentant  give  up  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  its  prey.  All  day  they  watched 
and  moaned ;  and  with  the  evening  tide, 
lo!  a  body  floated  shoreward.  Bessie 
rushes  knee-deep  into  the  water  with  out- 
stretched arms;  Mollie  lifts  her  heavy 
head,  and  gazes  at  the  in-coming  corpse 
in  a  mute  despair.  Well,  it  is  in  at  last. 
Not  Captain  Joe  of  the  stalwart  arm :  not 
high-hearted  Tom  Turner:  not  the  old 
mother,  coming  to  care  for  her  daughter, 
and  receive  in  her  hands  her  first  grand- 
child. None  of  these;  with  slender  limbs 
cold,  and  light  hair  dripping,  and  coarse 
garments,  half  torn  away  by  the  waves, 
it  is  orphan  Ned,  the  "boy"  of  the 
Sitsan,  a  sort  of  pet  with  Tom  and  Joe. 
This  dead  lad,  laid  on  the  yellow  sand, 
his  face  upturned  to  the  sky,  has  a  hea- 
venly peace  on  every  feature,  that  makes 
him  beautiRil  as  an  angel.  Not  a  trace 
of  battle ;  not  a  contortion  of  despair ;  no 
anoan  could  have  passed  those  lips. 
Heaven  in  storm  and  darkness  had 
Btooped  nearer  and  nearer,  and  there  had 
come  a  small  loss  that  God  had  made 
eternal  gain.     0,  to  know  the  lafit  words 


and  visions  of  this  child,  who  had  died  a 
hero,  smiling  on  death ! 

That  is  all.  They  watch  and  haunt 
the  beach  for  days,  but  no  more  frag- 
ments of  the  Su^aiiy  no  more  bodies  of 
the  dead. 

The  Portland  gets  in  mastless,  broken, 
her  cargo  gone,  barely  afloat ;  but  is  not 
that  enough?  her  eight  seamen  live. 

The  Maggie  went  to  pieces  on  a  reef, 
but  her  four  men  got  safe  to  land. 

"  We  are  the  only  ones  to  lose.  We 
are  the  ones  God  forgot  to  take  care  of; 
if  He  held  those  raging  waters  in  his 
hand,  why  did  he  not  by  a  merciful 
breath  save  the  Susan  f^  Thus  raves 
Bessie  to  the  pitying  minister  and  his 
wife. 

Mollie  does  not  rave.  They  almost 
wish  she  did.  Alas,  poor  MoUie's  mind 
has  gone  astray.  All  day  long  she  sits 
in  a  melancholy  muse,  or  wanders  up  and 
down  the  beach,  moaning  her  wordless 
pain  to  wind  and  wave. 

The  fishing  people  are  kind.  Neigh- 
bors bring  Bessie  work  and  wages.  The 
parson's  wife  comes  to  them  like  a  sister; 
but  charms  she  never  so  wisely,  these  two 
women  are  deaf  adders,  that  will  not  hear 
a  gospel  of  peace.  When  she  can  no 
longer  hope  to  minister  to  their  souls, 
the  parson's  wife  ministers  to  their  daily 
needs ;  they  can  love  her,  and  in  a  mea- 
sure understand  her,  but  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  God. 

So  six  weeks  pass  by  since  the  wreck 
of  the  Susan,  and  Bessie  is  waiting,  feel- 
ing sure  of  Mollie's  approaching  death. 
But  the  anticipated  danger  is  no  danger. 
There  is  no  mother  to  comfort ;  no  father 
to  rejoice  in  a  new  born  son,  but  Mollie's 
living  child  lies  in  Bessie's  arms,  and 
Mollie's  mental  darkness  clears  away,  and 
while  realizing  all  her  loss,  Mollie  is  sane 
once  more. 

Loving  her  child,  Mollie  was  not  made 
happy  by  it;  her  sorrows  had  made  her 
face  old  and  wan,  and  her  hair  gray ;  she 
looked  twenty  years  older;  hapless  young 
widow  I 

Of  course  Bessie  expected  to  return 
to  Cape  Ann,  to  old  friends,  when  Mollie 
was  well,  but  to  this  Mollie  would  not 
consent.    She  fixed  her  mmd  strangely 
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on  staying  on  that  chilly  coast,  and  keep- 
ing the  light-house. 

"We  lost  our  people  because  Nick 
Hays  neglected  the  light:  you  and  I  will 
tend  it,  Bessie,  and  it  will  never  go  out.** 

So  in  spite  of  all  Bessie  could  say, 
Mollie  would  stay  and  keep  the  light- 
house on  the  coast  where  her  husband 
perished.  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  the 
position.  Nick,  of  course,  must  lose  his 
place,  execrated  for  his  neglect.  Public 
sympathy  was  with  the  bereaved  sisters; 
their  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  storm 
was  known ;  the  minister  helped  on  the 
plan,  when  he  saw  their  hearts  were  set 
on  it.  Bessie  knew  their  own  hands  must 
support  them ;  there  would  be  great  ex- 
pense in  going  back  to  Cape  Ann,  and 
they  had  no  relatives  there;  perhaps  to 
stay  and  keep  this  light-house,  and  wash 
and  sew  for  people  near,  was  the  best 
they  could  do.  It  was  thus  that  they 
remained  on  the  shore.  Nick  Hays  fled 
from  popular  indignation ;  the  few  house- 
hold goods  of  the  sisters  were  moved  into 
the  lower  story  of  the  light-house,  and 
here  the  cold  long  northern  winter  closed 
about  them,  shutting  them  out  from  the 
world ;  shutting  them  in  to  their  loss  and 
pain. 

By  times  the  minister  came  to  see 
them,  struggling  through  storm,  snow, 
and  fierce  winds.  He  brought  them 
books,  he  talked  to  them,  he  prayed  with 
them ;  they  merely  endured  his  ministra- 
tions. Bessie  flatly  refused  to  entertain 
his  views.  "God,"  she  said,  "was  not 
her  friend."  He  had  set  himself  against 
her,  and  abused  her,  when  she  had  never 
done  anything  particularly  wrong;  she 
had  deserved  better  treatment  than  she 
had  received ;  she  would  not  humble  her- 
self under  the  mighty  hand  of  Qod ! 

Mollie,  however,  admitted  that  there 
might  be  comfort  in  religion ;  love  to  God 
might  be  a  balm  to  her  broken  heart;  but 
such  feelings  would  seem  to  set  her  far- 
ther than  ever  from  her  husband.  "  Joe 
never  said  anything  about  these  things; 
if  he  was  up  in  heaven  I  would  not  be 
afraid,  I  would  try  and  get  there  too; 
but  I  could  not  go  there  without  him, 
and  Joe  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I 
can't  try  to  be  a  Christian  if  my  Joe  was 


not  one."     This   was  all  the  minister 
could  make  of  Mollie. 

Mollie  had  a  fashion  of  going  up  on  the 
tower,  and  staying  there  for  hours.  Find- 
ing Bessie  alone  in  one  of  his  visits,  to- 
ward the  end  of  winter,  the  minister 
warned  her  that  the  widow  was  in  a  mor- 
bid state,  and  might  throw  herself  from 
the  tower. 

"She  won't  so  long  so  the  baby  lives,'* 
said  Bessie. 

"  Does  she  seem  to  take  comfort  in  the 
child?" 

"Comfort,  sir?  What  comfort  can 
there  be?  Can't  you  see  for  yourself 
that  he  ain't  like  other  babes?  he's  sim- 
ple, sir ;  poor  dear,  his  mother's  trouble 
hurt  his  brain." 

The  minister's  surprise  and  profound 
sympathy  so  touched  Bessie  that  she 
said :  "  Well,  perhaps  it  will  do  you  good 
to  know  that  Mollie  looks  much  into  the 
Bible,  and  that  all  her  cry  is  now  because 
she  and  Joe  did  not  study  it  together,  and 
join  church  together.'* 

So  with  this  morsel  of  encouragement 
the  minister  went  home. 

The  long  dreary  winter  passed:  the 
ice  loosened  from  the  shore,  and  floated 
away ;  slowly  the  deep  snows  melted  from 
the  earth ;  ships  again  were  seen  in  the 
offing;  life  began  to  wake  up  in  the  har- 
bor; the  boats  were  being  made  ready 
for  summer  fishing ;  the  shoals  of  herring 
came  up  along  the  coast;  the  grass  grew 
greener  every  day;  the  ploughing  and 
sowing  had  begun,  and  as  it  was  May, 
commerce  once  more  went  on  across 
Northumberland  Straits. 

On  one  of  these  early  May  days  Mol- 
lie was  upon  the  light-house  tower,  look- 
ing as  usual,  wistfully  over  the  blue  waste 
where  her  hopes  had  perished,  and  Bes- 
sie in  the  living-room  was  rocking  the 
cradle,  while  she  made  a  dress  for  a  neigh- 
bor, when  with  the  opening  of  the  door 
came  a  hearty  voice  crying,  "Bess I 
Bess!" — ^the  voice  of  one  that  had  per- 
ished in  the  sea;  the  voice  of  one  for 
whose  destruction  she  had  upbraided 
Heaven. 

It  was  not  the  part  of  this  hearty  fisher 
girl  to  faint  with  joy  or  surprise;  but  for 
certain  the  sewing,  the  cradle,  and  even 
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MoUie,  whom  no  such  glad  amaz'^ment 
awaited,  were  forgotten,  and  Bess  flew  at 
Tom  Turner,  and  hugged,  and  kissed  him 
as  a  lover  risen  from  the  dead,  deserved. 
Then  delight  suddenly  gave  place  to 
grief — her  brother,  with  whom  she  had 
shared  hard  and  pleasant  experiences ;  she 
leaned  back  on  Tom's  encircling  arms. 

"  And  my  Joe's  gone,  lad?  My  good, 
true  Joe — and  her  mother,  too?" 

"Aye,  Bess,  they're  gone.  'Twas  a 
dark  night  for  us  all.  But  the  Lord 
saved  me,  praise  his  name!  and  I  reckon 
he  took  Joe  where  they're  better  oflf  than 
we. 

Was  this  jolly,  careless  Tom,  that  was 
speaking  so  heartily  of  a  protecting  God 
and  the  final  rest? 

"What's  come  to  you,  Tom?'*  asked 
Bessie,  awe-struck. 

"1  hope  it's  the  grace  of  God,  my 
girl,  and  if  so,  all  we've  suffered  is  well 
paid  f  )r." 

"But  you're  not  talking  like  yourself, 
Tom." 

'"  Like  a  better  man,  because  having  a 
better  Master,"  said  Tom,  with  a  hearty 
smile. 

Bessie  slipped  away  from  him  awe- 
struck. "Let  me  go  tell  poor  MoUie," 
she  said. 

She  ran  up  and  clasped  her  sister  to 
her  bosom.  "  0,  my  poor  child,  that  has 
lost  Joe  and  will  never  see  him  more!" 
she  said,  weeping.  "Ah,  MoUie,  it  was 
my  own  dear  brother  that  you  loved,  and 
that  went  under  the  sea ;  and  yet  you'll 
be  glad  for  me  that  God  did  not  take  all 
I  had,  MoUie,  for  Tom  Turner's  come 
back  alive,  and  is  safe  below  stairs." 

"And  my  Joe  was  drowned!"  said 
Mollie,  moaning.  "And  our  Joe  was 
drowned — and  all  the  rest!" 

By  and  by  she  came  down  stairs  with 
Bessie.  Tom  had  the  babe  in  his  arms, 
and  he  kissed  its  mother,  saying,  "  I  have 
heavy  news  for  you,  my  girl,  but  says 
Joe  to  me,  *  If  you  live  through  it,  you'll 
look  out  for  my  wife ;'  and  here  I  am,  a 
brother  to  you  ever." 

"And  my  Joe's  deep  in  the  sea!"  said 
Mollie,  hopelessly. 

"Please  God,  he*8  safe  in  heaven," 
said  Tom. 


"  Tom,  Tom,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said 
Mollie,  grasping  his  arm,  eager  for  every 
word.     Tom  began : 

"  You  see  there  was  no  light,  the  wind 
drove  to  the  shore,  and  no  light-house  to 
be  seen,  and  we  went  astray  before  we 
knew  it.  We  didn't  know  we  were  in 
sight  of  land,  missing  the  lamp,  you 
know,  when  we  struck  fair  on  a  reef,  and 
the  Susan  cracked  like  a  nut.  Joe  and 
I  were  trying  to  fasten  your  mother  to  a 
mast,  when  a  wave  swept  us  all  down,  the 
five  men  of  us  and  your  mother,  and  she 
and  one  man  went  over,  and  we  saw  them 
no  more." 

There  was  a  sobbing  pause  for  all  of 
the  little  group  in  the  light-house,  hear- 
ing this  story  of  death.     Tom  went  on : 

"Joe  and  the  boy  Ned,  and  the  other 
seaman  and  I,  held  on,  and  we  knew  we 
couldn't  hope  for  anything.  *All  is 
lost!'  says  Joe;  *Ncd,  we're  lost.'  *No,' 
says  Ned,  ^  God  has  stood  by  me  in  life, 
and  he'll  save  me  in  death.  It  is  a  short 
step  to  heaven,  captain.'  *  It's  well  for 
you,'  says  Joe,  *  but  I'm  lost,  Ned.'  *  No,' 
says  Ned,  ^  the  Lord  Jesus  is  as  near  as 
ever  he  was  on  shore,  and  he  says  he's 
able  and  ready  to  save.  Catch  hold  of 
Him,    captain.'      *I    can't,'   says    Joe, 

*  there  ain't  time.'  *  It  didn't  take  long 
for  Peter  to  get  hold  of  Him  when  he 
thought  he  was  going  under,'  says  Ned, 
for  we  were  all  hanging  to  the  mast  and 
each  other,  and  t:ilking  loud,  so  we  could 
hear.  Says  Ned,  *  Captain,  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  walking  here  in  this  storm;  you 
cry  out  to  him  hearty,  and  mean  it  with 
all  your  heart,  and  he'll  hold  you  that 
fast  you  can't  be  lost.'  *  Why,  boy,  he 
won't    hear    a    sinner,'    screams    Joe. 

*  Them's  the  very  kind  he  does  hear, 
having  died  for  'em,'  says  Ned;  *  don't 
you  be  afeard  to  trust  him,  captain;  I 
ain't  I' 

"So  Joe  began  to  pray,  crying  out 
earnest,  and  the  Susan  went  to  pieces 
faster  and  ^ster.  I  says,  ^  Joe,  we  won't 
see  morning.'  *No,'  says  Joe.  Ned 
calls  out,  ^Cap'n,  are  you  afraid  now?' 
and  Joe  sung  out,  *  No  !*  *  Are  you  going 
to  hold  fast  to  the  Lord,  Cap'n,  and  he 
to  you?'  sings  out  Ned.  'Yes!'  says 
Joe ;  and  a  big  wave  lifted  us  up  high, 
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and  flung  us  and  the  Susan  all  abroad 
like  stmws,  and  I  found  myself  in  the 
waves  holding  on  to  a  piece  of  the  mast. 
I  had  just  sense  enough  left  to  hold  on, 
and  early  in  the  morning  I  was  picked  up 
by  a  vessel.  It  turned  out  she  was  the 
ship  they  send  from  the  Provinces  every 
year  to  the  New  Hebrides,  with  stores 
for  the  missionaries,  and  there  were  two 
missionaries  aboard  of  her.  Of  course  I 
had  to  make  the  trip,  and  then  I  sailed 
for  New  York,  and  so  got  round  to  Cape 
Ann,  and  found  you  two  were  living  over 
here  keeping  lighthouse.  So  over  I  came 
on  the  first  ship  of  the  season." 

"Well?"  questioned  Bessie.  There 
was  something  Tom  had  left  untold. 
Tom  understood  her. 

"  You  see,  I  had  been  the  nearest  death 
ever  I  was,  Bessie.  And  Joe  was  gone, 
too,  and  I  had  my  mind  on  all  Ned  and 
him  were  saying  while  we  held  on  to- 
gether; and  when  I  got  aboard  the  ship, 
the  missionaries  and  the  rest — for  all  the 
crew  of  them  were  the  right  stripe — well, 
they  all  laid  the  matter  out  to  me  as  how 
the  Lord  had  spared  my  life  and  had^a 
claim  on  the  use  of  it;  and  I  declare, 
Bessie,  it  looked  reasonable !  That's  the 
long  and  short  of  it,  Bess.  I'd  served 
Tom  Turner  and  the  devil  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  it  was  a  bad  job ;  and 
now  the  rest  of  my  time,  long  or  short, 
goes  to  the  Lord ;  and  it's  a  fact,  Bessie, 
I  don't  know  how  to  be  thankful  enough 
to  him  for  giving  me  another  chance." 

"And  you  think  my  Joe's  safe?"  said 
Mollie,  breathlessly. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Tom,  solemnly.  "  It 
didn't  take  the  Lord  lon^  to  save  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  and  we  nave  his  word 
on  it,  that  he  won't  cast  out  any  that  come 
to  him.     Not  that  I'd  be  willing  to  risk 


another  chance  if  I  didn't  take  the  one  I 
got." 

Now,  when  the  news  of  Tom's  return 
spread,  the  minister,  among  others,  came, 
and  he  said  to  Bessie,  "What  do  you 
think  of  your  sinfulness  now?  Have 
you  not  been  upbrniding  the  Lord  for 
this  man's  death?  Have  you  not  called 
him  hard  when  he  was  kind,  and  doubted 
a  care  and  a  government  that  was  all  the 
while  being  exercised  for  your  good? 
Tell  me,  has  your  conduct  been  such  that 
you  think  the  Lord  c«an  have  nothing 
against  you  now?" 

Thus  was  Bessie  convinced  of  sin,  and 
when  she  married  Tom  Turner  she  was 
ready  in  this  world  to  walk  with  him  to- 
ward the  better  world  to  come. 

Over  the  widowed  Mollie's  life  fell  a 
mantle  of  peace.  Strength  came  slowly 
back  to  a  mind  that  rested  on  the  love 
and  truth  of  God.  She  kept  the  light- 
house, and  Bessie  lived  near  by.  Among 
Bessie's  strong  joyous  children,  Mollie's 
boy  passed  like  a  pale,  unburied  infant 
shade,  making  his  plaintive  moan  as  (moe 
his  mother  moaned  to  wind  and  wave. 

"  It  will  be  all  right  by  and  by,"  said 
MoUie  patiently  to  her  friend,  the  pastor's 
wife.  "  Joe  and  I  looked  for  a  home  and 
comfort  along  with  the  little  one  in  this 
world,  but  you  see  God  has  only  put  off 
our  happiness  a  little  while,  and  we'll  get 
it  some  day  all  together  again." 

In  this  simple  faith  Mollie  was  satis- 
fied. 

"  The  icaters  compassed  me  alout,  even 
to  the  soul;  the  depth  closed  me  about, 
the  weeds  were  wrapped  ahovt  my  head. 
When  my  soul  fainted  within  me  I  re- 
memhered  the  Lord;  and  my  prayer 
cam^  unto  Thee,  even  into  Thy  holy  tem- 
ple:' 
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IT  waa  a  cold  November  afternoon,  when 
Terence  Moran  stood,  bewildered  and 
alone,  gazing  around  him  in  that  great 
square  of  Dublin  called  "  Stephen's  Green.'' 
Of  all  the  crowd  that  hurried  past  him,  poor 
or  rich,  miserable  or  gay,  he  knew  noth- 
ing; not  one  cared  for  him;  and  though 
the  sight  was  very  wonderful,  he  felt  that 
he  cared  for  no  one.  A  poor  apple  seller 
was  sitting  behind  a  small  rickety  stall, 
when  a  gentleman,  walking  with  some 
ladieB,  brushed  by ;  a  cry  was  uttered  by 
the  old  woman,  for  the  party  in  attempting 
to  pass  together  had  pushed  against  the 
stall,  and  rolled  a  great  number  of  her 
apples  into  the  street  The  party  swept 
on,  talking  and  laughing  loudly;  the  poor 
woman's  misfortune  did  not  induce  them 
to  turn  their  heads. 

Terence  saw  the  misfortune,  and  spring- 
ing^ from  the  rails  against  which  he  had 
set  his  back,  picked  up  the  rolling  apples, 
and  helped  the  good  woman  to  wipe  away 
the  mud  from  them. 

This  act  of  voluntary  kindness  made  him 
a  friend.  One  good  turn,  it  is  said,  de- 
serves another ;  but,  more  than  this,  one 
good  turn  generally  meets  with  another. 
Perhaps  there  is  less  real  ingratitude  in 
the  world  than  people  think.  That  night 
the  poor  homeless  boy  slept  in  this  poor 
woman's  dwelling,  and  as  he  stretched  his 
weary  limbs  to  rest,  said  again,  what  he  had 
80  often  said  before:  "Well,  God  is  good, 
sure ;  if  we  have  his  blessing  with  us,  we 

need   not   fear,  though  we    are   among 
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strangers,  and  without  any  one  else  to 
look  to." 

Terence  was  an  orphan.  A  contagious 
disease,  which  visited  Ireland  when  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  had  deprived  him  of  both 
father  and  mother,  leaving  him  and  his 
little  sister,  Rosy,  to  battle  with  the  world. 
Afler  the  first  burst  of  grief  was  over, 
Terence  set  about  obtaining  some  employ- 
ment, whereby  he  could  gain  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Rosy  and  himself. 

His  activity  and  willingness  soon  made 
him  friends,  and  he  was  employed  by  the 
small  tradesmen  and  farmers  to  carry  va- 
rious articles  from  the  market-town  to  the 
villages.  The  miserable  pittance  the  poor 
boy  obtained  was  insufficient  to  provide 
the  orphans  with  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life;  and  after  struggling  manfully  for 
nearly  three  years,  Terence  determined  to 
leave  little  Rosy  with  a  kind  farmer's  wife, 
and  seek  his  fortune  in  Dublin.  Like 
most  poor  wanderers,  Terence  Moran  had 
the  idea  that  in  a  large  place  like  Dub- 
lin employment  must  be  obtained;  but 
he  found  himself  among  strangers,  sur- 
rounded by  persons  too  eager  for  their  own 
advantage  to  feel  any  desire  to  promote 
his. 

The  old  apple  seller  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  She  pitied  the  poor  friendless 
boy;  warned  him  to  beware  of  bad  com- 
panions, and  gave  him  all  she  had  to  be- 
stow— leave  to  sleep  on  the  cold  floor  of  her 
poor  cellar.    Through  the   day  Terence 

watched  for  employment,  and  generally 
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met  some  chance  job,  which  afforded  him 
the  means  of  paying  for  his  supper.  It 
was  a  bright  day  for  him,  when  it  likewise 
gave  him  the  means  of  providing  one  for 
the  pour  widow  also. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  ceaseless  rain — 
such  a  day  as  is  very  common  in  Ireland. 
The  chance  jobs,  as  they  are  called,  which 
Terence  and  similarly  employed  people  may 
pick  up  on  fine  days,  are  rare  on  wet  ones. 
The  poor  youth  had  found  nothing  by 
which  to  earn  a  penny.  Evening  drew 
on,  cold  and  damp;  the  rain  had  ceased, 
but  a  chilly  night  breeze  had  sprung  up. 
His  heart  was  sad;  his  home  was  far 
away.  His  home,  indeed,  was  poor;  he 
had  no  home,  except  that  which  the  love 
of  God  offers  to  all  his  children — '*  a  home 
in  heaven.'' 

Unknowing,  and  uncaring  whither  his 
listless  footsteps  led  him,  Terence  strolled 
on,  until  passing  the  great  stone  buildings 
of  the  quay,  he  came  to  that  part  of  the 
river  side  called  the  North  Wall.  The 
noises  of  the  storm,  which  sounded  so 
gloomily  on  a  winter's  night,  had  almost 
all  died  away.  The  voices  of  sailors  in 
the  ships  might  at  intervals  be  heard,  but 
gradually  silence  reigned  aronnd  him, 
while  the  stars  looked  cold  and  dim  in  the 
hazy  sky.  The  bay  of  Dublin  lay  before 
him,  the  light-houses  shed  a  faint  radiance 
through  the  misty  air  upon  the  now  rip- 
pling water,  and  as  the  small  waves 
splashed  against  the  wall,  their  sound  re- 
called more  forcibly  the  memory  of  his 
early  home.  Many  tears  forced  their  way 
down  his  cheeks;  he  let  them  flow,  for 
there  was  no  one  to  see  them. 

A  boat  with  a  pair  of  oars  lay  below 
him,  near  to  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
water,  but  there  was  no  person  in  it.  Ter- 
ence descended  the  stairs,  and  entering  the 
boat,  seated  himself  there  for  rest.  The 
rocking  motion,  weariness  and  exhaustion 
from  hunger,  soon  oppressed  him  with 
heaviness,  and  stretching  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  he  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep. 
He  was  suddenly  awakened  by  that  loud 


(( 


clear  call  which  sailors  designate  "as 
singing  out."  Starting  from  his  slumbers, 
Terence  saw  an  elderly  sailor-like  man, 
in  a  thick  coat,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  the  other  held  to  the  side  of  his  face, 
as  he  shouted  aloud,  ^*Boat  ahoy!'' 

**Here,  sir,"  cried  Terence  with  alacrity, 
hoping  now,  poor  fellow,  that  he  might  get 
a  job.  ''Here,  sir;  what  is  it  your  honor 
wants?    Can  I  serve  ye,  sir?" 

**Whoareyou?" 

*' A  poor  boy  that  has  not  a  night's  lodg- 
ing; I  went  to  sleep  in  that  boat.'' 

*' There  are  more  like  you.  And  no 
wonder  if  you  were  all  so.  An  idle,  lazy 
unfaithful  set.  Where  are  the  fellows 
who  were  putting  goods  on  board  my  ship, 
and  engaged  to  be  here  to  take  me  back  to 
her?  The  tide  will  turn  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  and  here  I  am,  left  in  the  lurch, 
without  being  able  to  handle  an  oar  my»> 
self." 

"I'll  row  you  out,  sir." 

"  Can  you  ?" 

**  0,  yes ;  I  lived  by  fishing  once." 

'*Come  along,  then,  and  if  you  serve  me 
well,  I'll  give  you  five  shillings  for  the 
trip ;  that  will  pay  many  a  night's  lodging 
for  you?" 

*»Will  you,  sir?  Will  you?  Is  it  in 
earnest  you  are?  0,  then,  may  the  good 
Lord  bless  and  keep  you,  and  send  you 
safe  on  your  voyage,  I  humbly  pray  God 
this  night." 

*' Words  are  plenty  enough  with  yon  all, 
my  boy,"  said  the  captain,  a  regular  bluff 
Englishman,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the 
helm.  "Deeds, not  words — that's  for  my 
money.    Now,  then,  away  with  you." 

With  a  willing  heart,  and  eyes  tearful 
with  thankfulnesf),  Terence  pulled  away. 
The  ship  had  dropped  down  with  the 
returning  tide,  and  was  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  they  expected.  On  the  way, 
the  captain  drew  from  Terence  nearly  all 
of  his  eventful,  yet  simple  history.  He 
was  told  of  his  early  life,  how  the  times 
had  gone  against  him,  how  he  had  lent  his 
little  sister  to  the  farmer's  wife,  and  come 
to  Dublin  "  to  look  for  a  trade."    How  the 
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times  were  againnt  faim  there  again ,  and 
how  hard  he  fonnd  it  to  get  a  living. 

"  It  is  hard,  indeed,"  said  the  captain, 
''when  those  who  do  really  wish  to  earn  a 
living  cannot  do  so.  I  believe  the  number 
is  few  in  your  country,  boy.  You  Irij*h 
are  the  most  good-for-nothing  and  thrift- 
less set  I  have  ever  met  with.'^ 

"Och,  Captain,  jewel,  don't  say  that," 
cried  Terence.  "  Maybe  you've  only  known 
the  worst  of  them." 

"Well,  maybe  I  have,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, smiling  at  his  warmth.  '*  Pull  away, 
however,  and  if  you  make  a  good  use  of 
your  five  shillings,  and  donH  spend  it  in 
drink,  or  gambling,  or  amusement,  why, 
if  I  hear  of  you  again,  perhaps  I  may  say 
you  are  an  exception  to  the  general  char- 
acter." 

A  few  more  good  pulls  brought  them 
alongside  of  the  ship ;  the  captain  mounted 
the  ladder,  and  hastily  giving  Terence,  in 
the  dark,  the  money,  told  him  he  would 
send  a  man  along  to  put  him  on  shore,  as 
the  boat  belonged  to  the  ship.  Terence 
sat  down,  and  as  the  light  from  the  ship 
fell  upon  the  boat,  he  opened  his  hand, 
and  with  emotions  of  joy  and  thankfulness, 
carefully  arranged  in  the  palm  the  five 
shining  pieces  he  had  received.  He 
touched  them,  he  traced  the  impression  on 
their  sides;  at  last  he  was  struck  by  their 
dark  color.  They  looked  so  dark,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  them  nearer 
the  light;  he  did  so,  and  lo!  five  sovereigns 
lav  on  his  hand. 

At  the  moment  that  Terence  discovered 
the  mistake,  the  sailor  who  was  to  take  him 
ashore  dropped  into  the  boat,  and  taking 
an  oar,  called  on  him  to  use  the  other,  but 
with  a  cry  of  surprise,  almost  of  terror, 
Terence  sprang  to  the  ladder,  exclaiming, 
*'  The  captain — let  me  speak  to  the  captain! 
I  must  see  the  captain !" 

"  You  can't  see  him  now,  young  man," 
said  the  mate,  who  supposed  he  wanted  to 
get  more  money ;  "be  off  at  once,  I  advise 
you." 

"It  18  life  or  death  I"  cried  the  boy, 
struggling  hard  to  mount;   "heUl  never 


forgive  you,  I  tell  you,  if  you  keep  me 
from  him." 

"What's  the  matter  there?"  cried  the 
captain's  deep  voice,  "  let  go  that  boat !" 

"0,  Captain,  dear,  come  here;  listen, 
Captain,  I've  something  to  tell  you  I" 

"  Come  up  with  you,  then,  quick ;  never 
satisfied — that's  it,  isn't  it?  All  the  Irish 
way." 

Breathless,  with  staring  eyes  and  open 
lips,  Terence  stood  on  the  deck. 

"Whisper,  Captain,"  said  the  poor  boy, 
who  scarcely  thought  it  right  to  let  the 
seamen  know  their  captain  possessed  such 
treasures ;  "didn't  you  say  you'd  give  me 
five  shillings?*^ 

"Well,  I  think  I  did ;  so  take  care  now 
you  don't  want  to  cheat,  and  pretend  you 
got  less,  if  you  do^" 

"Lookl"  whispered  Terence,  opening 
his  hand  befbre  the  light,  so  as  to  show 
the  gold  pieces.  "Look,  Captain,  dear, 
what  you  did?  Wasn't  it  well  I  hadn't 
gone  off7" 

"Well,  for  me,  doubtless,"  said  the 
captain,  gating  on  the  boy's  face.  "And 
what  did  you  mean  to  do  when  you  came 
on  board?" 

"To  give  it  back  to  you,  sure — ^you'll 
give  me  the  silver  instead?" 

"  Do  you  know  the  difference?" 

'*OchI  then,  Captain,  dear,  is  it  me 
that's  kept  house  so  long,  and  has  been 
doing  for  myself  all  these  years,  not  to 
know  the  difference  between  five  gold 
sovereigns  and  five  silver  shillings  ?  Sure, 
there's  just  a  hundred  shillings  here 
instead  of  five!" 

"Well,"  S£ud  the  captain,  thoughtfully, 
as  he  still  gazed  on  his  face,  "I  wish 
there  were  more  people  in  Ireland  like 
you." 

"0!  then,  there's  plenty  of  them  far 
better,  if  ye  did  but  know  them." 

"  That's  not  true,"  said  the  captain,  as 
if  thinking  to  himself.  "Five  pounds — 
too  much— can't  afford  it — ^but  to  let  any 
one  suffer  for  honesty — ^bad,  very  bad. 
The  boy  might  turn  thief  on  another  ocoar 
sion,  and  the  fault  be  mine.    We  all  like 
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our  little  good  deeds  to  meet  their  reward. 
Here,  boy,  we  mustn't  keep  palavering 
here.  *  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man/ 
and  that's  a  saying  I  don't  think  you 
have  in  your  language.  Here,  I  say  j  you 
have  done  a  good  turn  by  me,  and  I  will 
do  one  by  you — there,  we'll  halve  this 
money — will  that  do?  Here  are  two- 
pounds-ten — ^no,  there  are  three  pounds  for 
you,  and  I  am  still  two  pounds  richer  than 
if  you  had  been  a  rogue." 

Not  one  word  passed  Terence  Moran's 
lips — he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  his 
tongue.  He  stood  clutching  the  gold  in 
his  hand,  not  that  he  loved  it  for  itself, 
but  he  valued  it  as  the  means  of  getting  a 
start  in  life.  It  was  only  when  the  cap- 
tain ordered  him  into  the  boat  again  that 
he  became  fully  aware  of  his  intention  to 
give  him  the  money. 

It  is  usually  said  that  wealth  brings 
care,  and  so  Terence  began  to  find. 

"01  Captain,  jewel,  who'll  take  care  of 
all  this  gold  for  me?"  he  exclaimed. 
*^  Sure,  if  I  go  on  that  lone  place  at  this 
hour  of  the  night,  it's  robbed,  and  mur- 
dered, and  kilt  I'll  be,  and  the  money 
taken  from  me  after  all.'' 

^'I  believe  that's  the  truest  word  you've 
spoken  as  yet  of  your  countrymen,"  said 
the  captain,  who  could  not  conquer  his 
prejudice.  ^'  It  would  be  a  pity  to  send 
the  boy  ashore,  wouldn't  it  Jackson?" 
turning  to  the  mate,  *'  and  to  wait  for  the 
boat  coming  back,  too?  I  say,  youngster, 
will  you  take -a  trip  to  England  with  me? 
You  can  do  more  with  your  three  pounds 
there  than  ever  you  will  do  in  this  land. 
You  shall  have  a  free  passage.'* 

Now,  six  months  previously,  had  the 
offer  of  a  free  passage  to  England  been 
made  to  Terence,  he  would  have  eagerly 
caught  at  the  prospect  it  opened,  for  Eng- 
land to  the  poor  Irish  in  general  is  only 
second  best  to  America  as  a  place  of  exile 
and  labor. 

^*  If  I  could  learn  a  trade  in  England, 
sir,  why  I'd  go;  but  I  mean  to  put  myself 
to  a  trade,  now  that  I've  got  the  money  to 
begin  with." 


**A  good  capital,"  said  the  captain, 
laughing.  '^Well,  my  boy,  you  shall 
learn  a  trade,  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  I  will 
undertake  that.  Be  quick,  now — yes  or 
no?" 

^Tll  go,  please  the  Lord,  I'll  go  I"  cried 
Terence. 

"  Up  with  the  anchor  I"  were  the  words 
that  followed,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards Terence  Mcran  was  sailing  away 
from  his  native  land. 

The  captain  ordered  the  hungry  boy  a 
good  supper,  such  a  one  as  he  had  not 
eaten  since  his  childish  days,  and  then 
Terence  was  sent  to  one  of  the  sailor's 
berths,  and  slept  until  late  the  next  day. 
The  captain  was  not  only  a  kind-hearted 
man,  but,  notwithstanding  a  rough  ex- 
terior and  hasty  manner,  a  really  religious 
one. 

''It  is  a  mistake,"  said  he  afterwards  to 
the  poor  Irish  youth,  '*  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  sailors  cannot  be  religious. 
Who  ought  to  be  more  so  than  those  who 
sail  the  deep  waters — who  see  the  Lord's 
wonders  in  the  deep,  and  hear  his  voice 
in  the  tempest?" 

He  was  a  Christian,  both  |)y  believing 
the  doctrines,  and  in  all  things  seeking  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 

The  captain  spoke  kindly  and  tenderly 
to  the  boy  of  his  state  as  a  sinner,  and 
with  much  tenderness  told  him  of  Jesus 
the  Saviour,  through  whom  pardon  and 
eternal  life  are  given  to  every  penitent 
and  believing  sinner,  and  urged  him  to 
pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and 
soften  his  heart.  He  also  gave  Terence 
a  Bible,  who  gladly  received  it.  Darkness 
gradually  cleared  away  before  the  light 
of  truth,  as  he  read  for  himself  the  doc* 
trines  taught  by  Christ;  and  after  a  while 
he  was  enabled,  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  firm  confidence  and 
grateful  affection,  to  lay  hold  of  eternal 
life,  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Nine  years  had  passed  since  the  wan- 
dering boy  sailed  away  from  his  native 
land.  At  the  close  of  a  bright  summer 
evening  Terence  stood  thoughtfully  lean- 
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ing  agninst  the  large  tree  which  grew 
opposite  to  what  had  been  his  father's 
house.  The  blackened  walls  Ptill  stood  as 
Terence  had  left  them,  and  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  whole  picture  of  his  strug- 
gling life  from  its  earliest  stage.  Ilis 
heart  was  filled  with  Various  feelings,  as 
the  first  and  later  scenes  of  that  life 
passed  before  him,  but  his  heart  over- 
flowed with  gratitude  to  Qod,  who  had 
led  him  all  his  life  long — who  had  re- 
deemed his  life  from  destruction,  and 
crowned  him  with  loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercies. 

To  rebuild  his  father^s  house  was  his 
ardent  desire,  and  to  be  enabled  to  lead  in 
his  native  place  a  useful,  active,  upright 
life,  was  his  daily  prayer.  The  obstacles 
in  the  way  were  less  than  he  expected. 
The  property  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  an  English  wife.  They 
felt  it  their  duty  to  reside  on  their  estate, 
and  were  earnestly  bent  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  around  them,  socially, 
morally,  and  religiously.  Tei'ence  Moran 
waited  upon  him,  and  requested  a  lease 
of  his  father's  land,  and  liberty  to  build 
a  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The 
intelligence,  good  sense,  and  respectful 
yet  independent  manner  of  this  young 
man,  struck  the  gentleman  as  being 
superior  to  what  he  generally  met  with, 
and  every  inquiry  proving  satisfactory, 
he  was  too  glad  to  renew  the  lease. 

Terence  Moran* s  house  was  soon  built. 
The  old  black  walls  of  his  father's 
were  pulled  down,  the  new  ones,  unlike 
most  houses  of  the  lower  class  in  Ireland, 
were  raised  on  a  foundation,  so  as  to  ele- 
vate the  kitchen  above  the  ground,  and 


prevent  the  lodgment  of  wet  and  dirt 
usually  seen  on  such  floors.  The  kitchen 
was  neatly  bricked,  a  boarded  room  whs  at 
one  end,  with  a  bed-room  over  it  for  Rosy. 
A  room  for  a  shop,  which  Terence  in- 
tended taking  under  his  own  care,  was  at 
the  other,  and  over  it  another  bed-room. 
The  ground  before  the  door  was  railed 
in,  and  formed  a  small  garden  for  herbs 
and  flowers,  behind  which  was  the  farm- 
yard. The  poor  people  around  wondered 
very  much  at  all  the  new-fashioned  ways 
for  keeping  a  farm-yard  and  a  farm- 
house clean  and  orderly.  Still  more  did 
they  wonder  when,  notwithstanding  all 
Terence  Moran' s  finery,  they  saw  his 
pretty,  active  little  sister  on  her  knees 
washing  the  red  floor  of  their  kitchen,  and 
making  it  shine  as  brightly  as  she  could. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
Terence  and  Rosy  seated  at  their  kitchen 
fire  on  a  winter's  evening.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  whole  place,  the  clean,  red 
floor,  the  shining  dresser,  the  white  pine 
table  drawn  near  to  the  blazing  fire, 
looked  all  very  cheerful,  and  like  domes- 
tic comfort.  And  on  that  table  might 
often  be  seen  the  Bible  which  the  good 
captain  had  presented  to  the  forlorn  and 
almost  famishing  boy — the  Bible  which, 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had 
brought  both  these  young  people  to  know, 
and  love,  and  serve  their  God  and  Sa- 
viour— which  had  taught  them  that  the 
love  of  Christ  is  a  living  and  abiding 
principle,  which  regulates  every  feeling 
and  directs  every  undertaking;  and  that 
they  who  profess  to  be  Christ's,  must 
seek  to  live  as  Christ  lived,  not  to  them- 
selves, but  for  the  good  of  others,  and  for 
the  service  of  God. 


I  WAS  once  walking  with  a  farmer 
through  a  beautiful  field,  when  he  chanced 
to  see  a  tall  thistle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  In  an  instant  he  sprang  over  the 
fence,  and  cut  it  ofl"  close  to  the  ground. 

**Is  that  vour  field?"  I  asked. 

*'0  no,'  said  the  farmer,  "but  bad 
weeds  don't  care  much  for  fences,  and  if  I 
should  leave  that  thistle  to  blossom  in  my 


neighbor's  field,  I  should  soon  have  plenty 
in  my  own." 

I  wish  all  fathers  and  mothers  would 
think  of  that  The  evil  weeds  in  your 
neighbor's  field  will  scatter  seeds  into 
your  own.  So  it  is  worth  while  to  pull 
them  up  in  self-defense.  Every  weed 
pulled  up  in  your  neighbor's  field  is  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  driven  away  from  jour  own. 
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BT  OLIVE  THORBE. 


T  X  TIIO  would  think  it  could  take 

V  V  more  than  fifty  pairs  of  hands 
to  make  a  needle! 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
much  care  and  labor  is  bestowed  on  lit- 
tle things  that  you  are  so  accustomed  to 
see  that  you  never  fpve  them  a  thought. 

There's  your  grandpa's  cane — what 
trials  and  tribulations,  what  fire  and 
water,  and  cutting,  and  grinding,  and 
turning,  and  twisting,  and  scraping,  and 
filing  do  you  suppose  that  bit  of  stick  has 
been  through  since  it  was  a  happy  branch 
of  a  tree,  holding  its  armful  of  leaves  up 
to  the  sun? 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  rudely  cut 
from  its  home,  its  lovely  leaves  stripped 
off,  and  taken  with  lots  of  other  sticks  to 
the  cane-maker. 

As  the  bark  is  taken  off,  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  peeler,  who  put  it  into 
a  kettle  to  boil.  You  didn't  think  grand- 
pa's cane  bad  been  boiled  like  a  potato, 
did  you?  Well,  that's  only  the  begin- 
ning of  troubles  for  the  poor  stick.  After 
boiling  two  or  three  hours,  its  skin  was 
peeled  off,  and  it  went  to  the  crook- 
maker,  for  you  see  it  is  bent  over  at  the 
top.  This  man  just  stuck  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  stick  into  hot,  wet  sand. 

That  soon  took  the  stiffness  out  of  it, 
and  made  it  very  yielding — ^for  a  while. 
The  workman  took  advantage  of  the  pli- 
able mood,  and  bent  it  over  into  a  crook, 
holding  it  there  till  it  was  cold  and  dry, 
when  all  its  stiffness  came  back,  and  it 
couldn't  get  straight  again. 

The  straightener,  who  next  operated  on 
the  stick,  had  a  groove  in  a  plank,  and 
after  taking  the  last  spark  of  spirit  out 
of  the  branch  by  burying  it  in  hot,  dry 
sand,  he  crowded  and  forced  it  into  this 


groove,  and  left  it  there — to  harden  again. 
If  it  was  not  naturally  knotty,  it  would 
have  to  be  filed  to  proper  roughness,  but 
this  stick  had  its  own  natural  knots  on. 

AAer  all  this  comes  polishing,  rubbing 
with  sandpaper,  emery,  or  rotten-stone^ 
and  smoothing  with  fish-skin.  Still,  after 
that,  the  long-suffering  stick  is  stained ^ 
so  his  own  mother  tree  wouldn't  know 
him.  Some  of  them  are  even  burned  out- 
side, and  then  the  burnt  part  scraped  off 
in  spots,  to  make  an  odd-looking,  spotted 
stick. 

At  last  comes  the  varnish.  But  it  can't 
rest  yet,  it  must  have  a  ferule,  which  is  a 
kind  of  iron  shoe — ^for  hasn't  it  a  foot^  if 
it's  a  walking  stick?— and  then  come  the 
ornaments,  if  it  has  any.  Some  have 
brass  rings;  others  have  gold  or  silver 
plates  for  a  name  ■,  others  are  tipped  with 
gold  or  silver. 

Don't  imagine  those  are  all  the  varieties. 
Why  one  man  at  the  World's  Fair  displayed 
five  hundred  different  kinds  I 

For  handles  alone  they  use  ivory,  agate, 
gutta-percha,  bom,  tortoise  shell,  mother 
of  pearly  cornelian,  leather,  and  a  dnen 
other  kinds  that  I  can't  remember. 

For  the  sticks  themselves,  there  is 
scarcely  a  tree  or  grass  large  enough  that 
is  not  used,  from  the  palm  to  the  cane. 

You  know  the  cane — which  gives  a  name 
to  our  walking  sticks — ^is  nothing  but  a 
big  kind  of  grass,  don't  you  ? 

Then,  as  if  nature  didn't  furnish  enough 
variety,  in  the  shape  of  sticks,  they  use 
whalebone,  gutta-percha,  ram's  horns,  (I 
hope  they  have  a  good  time  getting  those 
straight,)  ivory,  and  shark  spine.  Then 
there  are  endless  varieties  of  heads,  from 
the  doctor's  gold  headed,  pepper-box  look- 
ing top,  to  the  stag's  head,  or  ivory  foot 
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There  are  also  other  kinds  of  walking 
sticks  than  those  we  see  every  day.  There^s 
the  Alpenstock,  without  which  it  isnH  safe 
to  climb  the  mountains  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  very  long,  and  has  a  sharp  iron  in 
the  end,  to  keep  it  from  slipping. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  pilgrims  used  a 
heavy,  stout  walking  stick,  or  staff,  they 
called  it,  the  top  of  which  was  hollow 
like  a  box.  It  was  made  to  hold  relics 
and  a  crucifix,  but  some  odd  things 
found  their  way  into  the  curious  little 
boxes. 

One  pilgrim,  who  wished  to  introduce 
silk  worms  into  Europe  when  it  was  sure 
death  to  do  it,  stuffed  his  box  with  silk 
worms'   eggs,  and   brought .  them  safely 


away.  Gold  pieces  often  found  secure 
hiding  places  there. 

Now-a-days  it's  the  fashion  to  crowd 
camp  stools,  umbrellas,  fishing  rods,  artist's 
cases,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  into  a 
cane.  A  Scotch  doctor  had  made  one  to 
hold  a  stock  of  medicines,  and  surgical 
instruments.  Another — an  Englishman — 
had  room  in  his  cane  for  a  map  of  Lon- 
don. Others  you've  probably  seen  with 
swords  and  dirks  in  them. 

But  the  drollest  cane  I  ever  heard  of 
held  a  looking  glass,  dressing  ease,  ink- 
stand, telescope,  thermometer,  drawing  in- 
struments, paper,  and  matches. 

A  man  who  owned  that,  could  almost 
travel  without  a  trunk. 


OUR  MISCELLANY. 


The  Catholic  Movement  in  Europe.— 
Too  much  is  expected  from  the  movements 
of  the  party  of  reform  in  Europe,  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  name  of  Old 
Catholics.  Having  been  disappointed  more 
than  once  in  the  promise  of  reformations  in 
that  quarter,  we  should  not  suffer  our  hopes 
to  be  unduly  raised.  When,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  German  priest  Rong^,  indig- 
nant at  the  ecclesiastical  jugglery  in  the 
affair  of  the  "  holy  coat  of  Treves,"  led  off  in 
the  direction  of  reform,  Protestants  hoped 
that  a  bright  day  fox  Catholic  Germany  had 
dawned.  And  then  it  was  said  that  Rongd 
was  no  Luther.  More  recently  Father  Hy- 
acinthe,  with  the  advantage  of  powerful  elo- 
quence, raised  our  hopes  in  behalf  of  free 
thought  among  the  Catholic  masses  of 
France ;  but  very  soon  we  settled  down  into 
the  notion  that  Hyacinthe  is  not  a  Luther. 
And  now  it  is  said  on  all  hands  that  Bollin- 
ger is  not  a  Luther. 

The  demand  that  the  leader  of  a  reform  of 


modern  Popery  should  be  a  Luther,  shows  a 
misapprehension  of  what  is  really  wanted. 
Not  in  man  is  the  help  of  a  fallen  church ; 
no  Moses,  even,  can  bring  them  living  water 
out  of  the  rock  which  hems  them  in.  If  they 
bad  a  Luther,  with  all  the  scriptural  faith 
and  zeal  of  the  great  reformer,  without  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  their  hearts, 
he  would  do  them  little  good.  The  Pope 
says,  "  We  have  nothing  to  expect  from  hu- 
man aid,  for  man  has  abandoned  us.  Turn 
then  to  the  Almighty,  and  seek  this  inter- 
position from  Him."  Now  the  Pope's  di- 
lemma is  onrs  too.  Trust  in  man  in  the 
present  crisiis  may  result  in  no  better  harvest 
than  a  revival  of  infidelity. 

Protestants  have  always  under-estimated 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of 
Roman  Catholics.  There  is  no  religion  on 
earth  so  plausible  as  that  of  the  Romanist ; 
none  so  strong  in  being  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  demands  of  human  nature.  Many  won- 
der why  Roman  Catholicism  should*  be  so 
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firmly  seated,  since  it  is  so  illogical.  Their 
mistake  consists  in  their  not  seeing  that  the 
system  is  logical  enough,  viewed  from  the 
ground  of  its  adherents.  When  once  yon 
admit  that  it  is  reasonable  not  to  succumb 
to  reason,  and  scriptural  not  to  succumb  to 
Scripture,  you  are  on  strong  Romish  ground. 
Or,  to  state  the  case  in  another  way,  when 
a  man  can  believe  that  God  has  committed 
to  the  church  the  work  of  saving  him,  and 
that  the  mysteries  of  heaven  reach  his  soul 
only  through  this  channel,  all  the  rest,  not 
excepting  what  we  call  the  absurdities  and 
tyrannies  of  Popery,  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

How  are  the  myriads  of  European  Ro> 
manists  to  see  as  we  do?  Logically  we 
stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  gulf.  Whatever 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  do,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  do  differently  from  us  Pro- 
testants. Will  they  be  swayed  by  *'  reason  ?" 
Then  they  will  most  likely  become  rational- 
ists. Will  they  exercise  faith?  They  have 
been  taught  no  doctrine  of  saving  faith,  ex- 
cept the  belief  in  the  priesthood  and  sacra- 
ments. 

Yet  God's  time  may  have  come  for  the 
bestowment  of  Divine  grace  to  vitaliae  a 
great  movement.  The  prayers  of  Protestant 
Christians  will  do  more  to  hasten  this  result, 
than  all  the  other  earthly  means  combined. 

The  party  that  believes  with  Bollinger, 
that  infallibility,  instead  of  being  in  the 
Pope  is  in  the  Councils,  is  not  much  better 
than  the  Ultramontanes.  A  German  comic 
paper,  according  to  a  correspondent  in  Berlin, 
shows  what  the  difference  amounts  to,  when 
it  represents  DoUinger  as  saying,  "  that  two 
and  two  make  five,  I  can  well  believe; 
but  that  two  and  two  make  six,  I  will  never 
admit." 

The  four  points  that  are  likely  to  be  the 
four  corner-stones  of  the  new  Church,  if  a 
new  Church  is  to  be,  are  not  suggestive  of  a 
thorough  reform.  They  are  the  participa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  church  affairs  and  the 
management  of  church  funds,  a  freer  method 
of  electing  the  bishops,  the  election  of  the 
pastors  by  the  congregations,  and  the  partial 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  When  we 
hear  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  as  the  only  ground  of  the  sinner's  hope 


is  made  a  central  truth,  or  the  declaration 
that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  we 
may  be  encouraged.  At  preeeoft,  we  see 
that  the  Pope  gives  more  offence  to  enlight- 
ened Catholics  by  saying,  in  effect,  **  I  am 
the  tradition,"  than  by  his  saying,  "I  am 
Uie  Scripture."  The  indications  are  that  the 
new  movement  will  be  more  influenced  by 
modem  science  than  by  the  Bible. 

The  national  congress  of  Catholic  reform- 
ers that  assembled  at  Munich,  September 
22d,  rejected  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  and 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  They  assert 
that  the  God-appoinled  hierarchy  consists  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  They  let  the 
Pope  come  in,  provided  he  does  not  attempt 
anything  more  than  his  predecessors  have 
done.  They  stand  on  the  decrees  of  the 
Councils  before  Pius  IX.,  including  Trent. 
They  declare  that  "articles  of  belief  can 
only  be  defined  in  consonance  with  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  old  tradition  of  the  Church, 
as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  recognized  fathers 
and  councils." 

Were  it  not  that  revivals  of  religion  are 
not  beholden  to  events,  we  might  say  that 
events  are  now  favorable  to  a  religious  re- 
formation among  European  Catholics,  such 
as  Rome  has  not  seen  for  many  a  day.  The 
Pope  has  shown  himself  weak-minded  and 
prone  to  mistakes.  France,  his  best  support, 
has  been  humbled  and  weakened,  a  result 
that  may  bo  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  Pope's 
influence  over  Napoleon,  through  Eugenia 
and  the  Jesuits,  in  urging  a  war  with  Prus- 
sia. Austrian  and  Swiss  ecclesiastics  are 
taking  part  with  the  Dollinger  movement, 
which  is  unquestionably  gaining  ground. 
Italy  has  taken  away  his  temporal  power ; 
and  in  Prussia  the  Pope  is  meeting  with  new 
reverses.  Count  Bismarck  has  abolished  the 
Boards  having  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Worship  and  Education,  and  taken 
the  management  into  his  own  hands.  As 
the  Prussian  Empire  is  composed  of  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  the  Boards  were  filled 
with  men  of  both  religions  parties.  Here- 
after the  Department  of  Worship  and  Edu- 
cation will  be  managed  on  a  liberal  basis. 
As  in  Prussia  Protestants  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment, none  but  the  Catholics  will  lose  by 
this  change. 
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The  Voice  of  the  K^in. 

The  rain,  the  gentle  autamn  rain ! 

It  falleth  soft  and  still ; 
It  weepeth  o'er  the  buried  wheat 

On  many  a  fertile  hill. 

It  weigheth  down  the  painted  bough 

Upon  the  maple  tree ; 
It  hangeth  on  the  wild  bird's  wing, 

And  checks  its  minstrelsy. 

It  draweth  very  near  the  soul 
Whose  dearest  joy  has  fled; 

It  whispereth  to  the  broken  heart, 
"Weep,  and  be  comforted." 

The  rain,  the  mournful  autumn  rain! 

It  speaketh  sweet  and  low ; 
It  murmureth  to  the  sorrowing  one, 

*'Alas!  'tis  mine  to  know. 

*'I  know,  alas !  the  sweet  dark  eyes 

That  closed  so  long  ago, 
The  folded  hands  upon  the  breast. 
It  fell  to  me  to  know. 

"I  know  where  fade  the  summer  flowers, 
Where  waves  the  churchyard  grass; 
I  know  who  slumbereth  dreamlessly — 
Dear  babe !  alas !  alas !" 

The  rain,  the  tender  autumn  rain 
Thus  whispereth  in  my  heart ; 

In  all  the  sorrows  I  have  known 
It  comes  to  bear  a  part. 

0,  tenderer  far  than  any  friend, 

It  comforteth  my  pain ; 

It  weepeth  with  all  weep*ng  ones, 

The  blessed  autumn  rain. 

L.  P.  M. 

Examination  or  Deuterokomy  xxi.  18-21. 
—The  only  thing  necessary  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  its 
teachings,  the  utility  of  its  precepts,  and  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  laws,  is  that 
the  book  itself  should  be  studied  and  under- 
stood. I  propose,  in  this  brief  article — and 
it  may  be  some  time  followed  by  others — 
to  elucidate  and  illustrate  my  proposition. 
This  purpose  was  suggested  by  a  conversa- 
tion I  some  time  ago  had  with  a  gentleman 
of  intelligence  and  cultivation,  one  occupy- 
ing a  high  position  in  the  legal  profession, 
himself  a  member  and  an  officer  in  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  enjoying  the  confidence 


and  esteem  of  his  fellow  members,  and  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Said  he,  the  law  contained  in  Deut.  zxi. 
18-21,  is  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  ago  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  of  the  harshness  of 
Moses,  its  author,  and  is  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  law  of  love  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  expression  of  these  views,  coming 
from  the  source  they  did,  surprised  moi  and, 
in  the  conversation  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
I  advanced  the  opinions  embodied  in  the 
remarks  which  follow.  My  friend  was  satis* 
fied,  and,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
advantage  to  others  also,  they  are  pub- 
lished. 

This  is  the  law: 

"  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that, 
when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not 
hearken  unto  them;  then  shall  his  father 
and  bis  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring 
him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto 
the  gate  of  his  place;  and  they  shall  say 
unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  This  our  son  is 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey 
our  voice ;  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard. 
And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him 
with  stones,  that  he  die ;  so  shalt  thou  put 
evil  away  from  among  you ;  and  all  Israel 
shall  hear  and  fear." 

It  is  believed,  that  at  the  period  when  this 
enactment  was  given  to  the  Israelites,  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  possessed  almost 
everywhere  by  the  patriarchs  of  families. 
The  authority  of  the  father  was  absolute 
over  the  members  of  his  own  household,  and 
if  his  power  was  abused,  no  tribunal  existed 
to  which  he  was  answerable.  Abraham, 
when  he  was  directed  to  go  forth  in  search 
of  the  place  where  he  was  to  slay  his  son, 
took  with  him  some  of  the  servants  of  his 
household,  seemingly  fearless  of  punishment 
by  any  human  authority. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  always 
dangerous.  Few  have  the  requisite  self- 
control  to  exercise  ii  with  justice,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Hence  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  so 
guarded  and  bounded,  that  it  could  not  be 
exercised  whenever  the  caprice  or  prejudice 
of  the  one  possessing  it  might  dictate  its 
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exercise.  A  law  which  woald  poBitively 
and  unconditionally  forhid  the  extreme 
authority  of  the  parent,  long  and  generally 
a?  it  had  been  exercised,  and  necessary  as  it 
may  have  seemed  in  those  days,  might  have 
appeared  to  be  a  blow  struck  at  the  whole 
structure  of  human  society,  and  an  attempt 
to  unhinge  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  to  be  the  introduction  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  everywhere.  Hence,  the  wisdom 
of  so  modifying  it  that  its  exercise  would  be 
virtually  forbidden,  while  the  existing  senti- 
ment of  society  would  not  be  outraged  by 
the  legal  abolition  of  the  custom.' 

Let  us  analyze  the  law  of  Moses,  and  see 
if  its  execution  was  not  really  impracticable, 
if  it  did  not  in  truth  nullify  the  general 
barbarous  custom  of  his  day;   and  if  that 
result  was  not  the  very  purpose  of  its  enact- 
ment by  the  wise  lawgiver  of  Israel.    The 
father  of  such  a  son,  after  having,  in  con- 
currence with  his  mother,  counselled  and 
chastened  him,  could  themselves  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  infliction  of  punishment — ^but, 
together,  not  the  one  or  the  other  alone,  nor 
by  any  agent,  but  themselves,  and  none  oth- 
ers, were  to  lay  hold  upon  the  erring  boy, 
and  bring  him  before  the  judges,  and  there, 
together,  prefer  their    charge    against  the 
prisoner,  their  own  offending,  but  still  be- 
loved son.    And  here  there  must  be  a  con- 
currence of  testimony;  for  by  the  law  of 
Moses  judgment  was  not  pronounced  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  witness  only ;  but  "  at 
the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  of  three  wit- 
nesses, every  word  should  be  established." 
But  we  will  suppose — which  is  scarcely  a 
supposable  case — ^that  up  to  this  extreme 
point,  father  and  mother,  in  concert,  have 
pushed  on  the  trial  of  their  son,  knowing 
what  must  be  the  awful  penalty  of  the  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  by  them,  and  that  he 
is  convicted  by  their  testimony,  and  that 
judgment  is  pronounced  by  the  court — what 
then  ?    He  is  then  to  be  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  there  to  be  stoned  to  death. 
But  not  one  of  the  "  men  of  his  city  *'  dare 
to  lift  a  hand  for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  until  the  father  and  the 
mother  both,  the  only  witnesses  in  the  case, 
shall  each  hurl  a  stone  at  the  head  of  their 
condemned  son.    Thus  reads  the  law :  "The 


hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  first  upon 
him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the 
hands  of  all  the  people." 

And,  now,  does  not  the  simple  presenta- 
tion of  the  case,  without  the  employment  of 
a  single  formal  argument,  sustain  me  in  the 
position  with  which  I  set  out,  that  the  enact- 
ment of  Moses,  or  rather  the  law  given  to 
the  Israelites  by  the  agency  of  that  man, 
was  such  a  modifying  and  bounding  of 
an  existing  and  general  custom,  that  it 
amounted  to  its  virtual  abrogation?  and 
that  instead  of  showing  the  harshness  of  the 
great  lawgiver  of  Israel,  it  afforded  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  which  could  possibly  be 
given  of  his  benevolence  and  wisdom? 

Stefhen  W.  Newell. 

Lux  VlTiB. 

Dost  thou  thrill  with  inspiration 

Of  Divinity  within  ? 
To  the  seraphim  creation 

Dost  know  thyself  akin? 

Canst  trace,  in  mental  feature. 
The  semblance  of  that  face 

That  beams  upon  the  creature, 
A  radiant  smile  of  grace  ? 

Hast  thy  soul  gone  forth  in  yearning 
For  the  crystal  fount  of  truth  ? 

The  mystic  power  discerning 
Which  robes  eternal  youth  ? 

Behold  the  paihway  gleaming, 

A  thread  of  golden  ray, 
To  your  very  footsteps  streaming, 

From  the  light  of  perfect  day ! 

A  beam  that  downward  glancing. 
From  glinting  crevice  flown, 

As  oft  the  sun  advancing, 
His  earliest  shaft  has  thrown. 

With  gentle  touch  revealing 
Its  strange  transforming  power, 

O'er  every  thought  and  feeling, 
From  the  joyous  natal  hour. 

All  hail  I  thou  beam  of  glory ! 

Breaking  on  mortal  sight. 
Bringing  with  thy  story 

Immortality  to  light. 

Charles  B.  Maclat. 
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Whebb  Have  the  Gibls  Gose? — Woman's 
ladder  of  life  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
third  round  is  missing.   It  now  appears  thus : 

Matrons. 
Married  Women. 
Yonng  Ladies. 


Childhood. 
Infancy. 

The  missing  word  is  '*  Girls."  Why  soci- 
ty  ever  allowed  that  round  to  be  lost,  we 
cannot  understand.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  ornaments  of  the  ladder,  for  girl- 
hood, covering  the  time  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen, and  often  later,  was  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  roses  or  new-made  hay  in  June — a  laugh- 
ing, open  hearted  thing,  happy  in  what  it 
had  on,  and  towards  parents  loving  and  con- 
fiding. It  was  early  to  bed,  at  breakfast  in 
season,  innocent  of  overdressing,  innocent  of 
beaux,  and  quite  free  from  the  conscious  airs 
and  jealousies  of  young  ladyhood.  Will  it 
ever  come  back  again? 

Alue. — My  heart  is  full  of  pleasure  be- 
cause of  a  lovely  picture  that  will  remain 
for  ever  in  my  memory.  Have  you  never, 
in  your  dullest  hours,  felt  a  sudden  joyful 
inspiration  thrill  your  frame  because  of 
some  unexpected  pleasure  ? 

One  morning  lately,  I  sighed  for  some- 
thing fresh  and  fair  to  look  upon,  as  I  sat 
at  an  upstairs  window^ wearied,  idle,  and 
discontented.  What  beauty  could  there  be 
in  the  view  of  close-built  houses  and  num- 
berless chimneys,  from  which  rolled  volumes 
of  smoke,  unkindly  obscuring  even  the  hills 
encircling  the  city  ?  Then  I  looked  into  my 
neighbor's  back  yard,  the  exact  counterpart 
of  our  own,  a  few  square  feet  of  brick. 
Could  any  good  thing  come  from  such  a 
quarter  ? 

The  kitchen  door  opened,  and  four-year- 
old  Allie  appeared,  with  her  dimpled  cheeks, 
fair,  brown  curls,  and  face  bright  with 
expectation.  Then  came  the  mamma  from 
within,  bearing  a  bowl  of  steaming  soup, 
probably  the  remains  of  the  family  dinner. 


'*Rolla!"  cried  Allie,  with  a  loud  and 
clear  voice.  Then  from  some  remote  nook 
bounded  a  great,  shaggy  Newfoundland  dog. 
He  came  up  to  Allie,  and  stood  with  his 
forefeet  upon  the  step,  looking  with  eager 
anticipation  for  the  proffered  treat. 

The  little  girl's  mamma  placed  the  bowl 
upon  the  ground,  and  Rolla  gladly  turned 
to  it;  but  Allie,  with  a  slight  scream,  cried, 
"Wait!  wait!"  and  caught  the  great,  sub- 
missive creature  by  the  ear,  and  held  him 
back,  while  she,  with  her  rosy  lips  pursed 
like  a  bursting  bud,  spent  her  little  mite  of 
breath  in  the  endeavor  to  cool  the  hot  broth 
before  the  dog  should  touch  it. 

Darling  Allie!  Picture  of  gentleness, 
innocence,  and  beauty — just  the  very  thing 
to  drive  the  cobwebs  from  the  mind,  freshen 
a  weary  spirit,  and  bring  again  to  the  heart 
a  pleasant  fancy  and  a  contented  thought. 

Helen  Nobton. 

A  Chubch  ih  MoBMONDOic.^It  is  time 
Presbyterians  were  stirring  themselves  to 
plant  a  church  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We  have 
none  there,  though  the  Episcopalians  have 
a  bishop  and  a  rector,  and  a  handsome 
church  to  preach  in,  costing  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Two  Methodist  min- 
isters are  laboring  there,  one  engaged  in  a 
successful  school,  and  the  other  in  preach^ 
ing,  for  which  a  hall  is  hired.  The  Mormon 
sect  must  break  up;  the  signs  in  Utah 
point  to  this  as  the  end  both  of  Mormonism 
and  Godbeiteism,  a  half-reformed  sect,  of 
Mormon  origin.  Presbyterianism  is  as  well 
adapted  for  this  people  as  it  was  for  the 
dissolute  Corinthians,  and  the  sanguinary, 
theatre-loving  Romans  in  the  days  of  Paul. 
Mormonism  recruited  considerably  from  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  a  sect  mora 
nearly  Presbyterian  than  anything  else. 
These  people  are  beginning  to  see  their 
error  in  embracing  Mormonism.  There  are 
now  many  '*  Gentiles,"  and  their  influence 
is  preponderating.  Let  Salt  Lake  City 
speedily  have  a  church  of  our  own  faith 
and  order. 
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Another  Asteroid. — Another,  the  116th 
of  the  group  of  asteroids*  was  discovered  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  by 
Professor  Peters,  of  the  Litchfield  Observa- 
tory of  Hamilton  College.  It  is  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude;  and  is  the  thirteenth 
discovered  by  Prof.  Peters. 

Power  of  Elegtbo-Maonetism. — A  great 
electro-magnet  has  lately  been  made  at  An- 
flonia,  Connecticut,  and  is  now  in  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  It  weighs  sixteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  has  a  lifting  force 
estimated  at  between  thirty  and  fifty  tons. 
About  four  hundred  pounds  of  copper  wire, 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  wound  on  eight 
spools,  each  nine  and  one-half  inches  high, 
by  eleven  and  one-half  inches  in  external 
diameter.  The  cores  are  hollow,  and  six 
inches  in  diameter  by  three  feet  three  inches 
in  length.  The  magnet  is  about  five  times  as 
powerful  as  that  used  by  Faraday  in  his  fa- 
mous Researches. 

Physical  Immehsity. — Our  own  day  has 
witnessed  the  first  exact  measurement  of  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  which  is 
twenty-one  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  A 
learned  calculator  has  shown  that  in  the 
spaoe  around  our  solar  system  there  is  room 
in  one  dimension,  or  one  straight  line,  for 
twelve  thousand  solar  systems;  in  two  di- 
mensions, or  in  one  plane,  there  is  room  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  solar 
systems,  and  in  an  actual  sidereal  space  of 
three  dimensions,  there  is  room  for  one  and 
a  half  million  millions  of  solar  systems  the 
size  of  our  own.  Such  are  the  blankt  in  the 
scheme;  how  fearful  the  thought  of  such 
physical  immensity ! 

SwiFTVEBB  OF  LiOHTHiva. — A  flash  of 
lightning  rushes  through  space  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  might  go  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  in  a  single  second.  So  that  if  a  person 
were  struck  by  a  flash,  no  perceptible  time 
would  be  allowed  for  the  nerves  to  transmit 


to  the  brain  the  impression  of  the  stroke ; 
and  the  stroke  and  death  would  be  almost 
literally  simultaneous. 

The  Teikhest  Sheet  of  Ieok  ever 
BoLLiD. — It  is  said  that  the  thinnest  sheet  of 
iron  ever  rolled,  has  been  produced  at  Swan- 
sea in  Wales.  It  is  ten  by  five  and  one-half 
inches,  or  fifty-five  inches  in  surface,  and 
weighs  but  twenty  grains,  which  being 
brought  to  the  standard  of  eight  by  five  and 
one-half  inches — or  forty-four  square  inches 
— is  but  sixteen  grains,  or  thirty  per  cent, 
less  than  any  previous  effort,  and  requires  at 
least  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  to 
make  one  inch  in  thickness. 

Scope  of  the  Ete. — It  is  said  that  very 
few  persons  can  instantly  recognize,  without 
counting,  groups  of  objects  as  large" as  five. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  also,  that  in  musical 
rhythm,  pieces  are  composed  in  divisions  of 
the  measure,  into  two  or  three  equal  parts, 
or  multiples  of  these.  Music  has  been  com- 
posed in  time  of  five  equal  parts,  but  no  mu- 
sicians  have  yet  been  able  to  perform  it  cor- 
rectly. 

The  TwiNiKO  of  Vises. — On  this  side  of 
the  equator,  all  bean  and  other  similar  vines 
at  all  times  twine  the  same  way.  South  of 
the  equator  it  is  found  that  they  wind  in  the 
reverse  direction.  Will  some  one  living 
upon  the  equator  tell  us  their  method  of 
twining  there  ? 

Weight  of  the  Bbaik. — A  paper  read 
before  the  Boyal  Society,  not  long  ago,  gives 
the  average  brain  weight  for  the  English  as 
47.50  ounces;  the  French,  44.58;  the  Ger- 
mans, 42.83 ;  for  the  Vedaho  of  Ceylon,  and 
the  Hindoos,  42.11;  for  the  Mussulmans  a 
slight  increase  upon  the  Hindoos;  for  the 
original  American  races,  44.73.  The  mean 
of  the  African  races  is  less  than  that  of  the 
European,  though  there  are  great  differ- 
ences; the  Kaffirs  rising  high,  the  Bushman 
sinking  low. 
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Forests. — The  cutting  off  of  forests  abont 
the  sources  of  the  Hudson  river  has  sensibly 
diminished  the  value  of  its  waters.  Naviga- 
tion in  the  upper  portions  of  the  river  has 
become,  and  is  becoming,  more  difficult. 
The  cities  nearer  the  head  of  navigation 
have  an  interest  at  stake  in  the  matter,  and 
efforts  are  made  to  arrest  the  evil.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  public  law  securing  the 
permanency  of  the  forests  as  public  hunting 
parks. 

Inoovceivablt  Minute  Divisiokb  of 
Time. — A  second  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  sufficiently  short  portion  of  time  for  ordin- 
ary practical  purposes.  A  clock,  however, 
has  been  invented  in  Philadelphia,  with  a 
dial  separated  into  five  thousand  parts, 
around  which  an  indicator  revolves  twice 
every  second,  so  that  it  measures  the  one 
ten- thousandth  part  of  a  second.  It  will  be 
useful  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles. 

Lova  Pods. — The  longest  pod  of  the  Ugu- 
mxnoifz^  or  pulse  family,  is  the  €;fiUj.da  ican- 
den$,  some  of  which  measure  six  or  eight 
feet  in  length.  The  seeds  are  brown,  hard, 
shiny,  and  circular,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  natives  use  them  for  making 
snuff- boxes,  spoons,  etc.,  but  they  rarely  eat 
them.  The  plant  grows  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  Central  Africa. 

How  TO  See  Ukdeb  Wateb.— The  In- 
dians of  North  America  do  this  by  cutting  a 
hole  through  the  ice,  and  then  covering  or 
hanging  a  blanket  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
darken  or  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
when  they  are  enabled  to  see  into  the  water, 
and  discover  fish  at  any  reasonable  depth. 
Let  any  one  who  is  anxious  to  prove  this, 
place  himself  under  the  blanket,  and  he  will 
be  astonished  when  he  beholds  with  what 
brilliancy  everything  in  the  fluid  world  is 
lighted  up.  I  once  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond,  for  which  I  con- 
structed a  float  out  of  inch  plank  sufficient 
to  buoy  me  up ;  through  the  centre  of  this 
float  I  cut  a  hole,  and  placed  a  blanket  over 
it,  when  I  was  enabled  to  clearly  discover 
objects  on  the  bottom,  and  several  lost  tools 
were  discovered  and  picked  up.  I  am  satis- 
fied thati  where  water  is  sufficiently  clear, 


this  latter  plan  could  be  successfully  used 
for  searching  for  lost  bodies  and  articles.  I 
would  now  suggest  that  this  experiment  be 
tried  on  the  sea,  for  with  a  craft  like  the 
Great  Eastern,  wiiere  jin  observatory  could 
be  placed  at  the  bottom,  with  sufficient  dark- 
ness, by  the  aid  of  glasses  we  could  gaze 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  precisely 
as  we  can  survey  the  starry  heavens  at  mid- 
night.— Scientific  Amer^an. 

Tree  Ferns.— Among  recent  discoveries 
in  fossil  botany,  is  the  occurrence  of  three 
or  four  species  of  tree-ferns,  like  those  of  the 
coal  period,  in  the  Devonian  formation  of 
New  York  and  Ohio,  which  underlies  the 
coal.  By  this  discovery,  made  by  the 
geological  surveys  of  those  States,  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Hall  and  Newberry, 
respectively,  the  existence  of  these  gigantic 
ferns  is  carried  back  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  middle  Devonian.  One  of  them,  says 
Dr.  Dawson,  their  describer,  has  the  cellular 
structure  and  vascular  bundles  in  such  pre- 
servation as  to  show  their  microscopic  struc- 
ture, which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
modern  ferns. 

Earthquakes  in  New  England.— An 
important  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr. 
William  T.  Brigham,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  the  memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  earth- 
quakes are  recorded  as  taking  place  between 
the  years  1638  and  1869,  and  in  addition  to 
these,  four  others  occurred  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Indians. 

It  appears  from  this  paper,  that  these 
phenomena  have  been  far  more  frequent  / 
during  the  winter  than  in  summer,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  being  noticed  during 
the  former  season,  and  seventy-four,  or  half 
the  previous  number,  during  the  latter 
season. 

A  large  number  of  these  earthquakes  were 
felt  throughout  New  England,  some  were 
noticed  in  Canada,  and  others  had  a  wider 
range.  Not  a  few  appeared  to  be  confined 
to  narrow  limits,  and  to  have  a  local  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Brigham  considers  that  the  New  Eng- 
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land  earthquakes  indicate  three  local  re- 
gions: let.  An  elliptical  area  in  Canada, 
of  which  the  city  of  Montreal  is  the  western 
focus.  2d.  A  region  aronnd  the  mouth  of 
the  Merrimac  river,  extending  south  as  far 
as  Boston.  3d.  An  area  in  Connecticut, 
embracing  New  Haven,  Lyme,  and  East 
Haddam. 

Watebpboof  StABOH. — A  patent  has  been 
recently  taken  out  in  France  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  finish,  or  starch,  for  vegetable 
tissues,  yarns,  cloths,  &c.,  which  is  not  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  which,  therefore,  when 
once  applied,  will  remain  throughout  several 
successive  washings.  In  this  case  the  arti- 
cles in  question  are  properly  starched,  and 
then  passed  at  a  temperature  of  about  sixty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  through  a  bath  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  by  means  of  which  such  a 
change  is  produced  in  the  fibre  and  the 
starch,  that  the  latter  resists  the  action  of 
the  water  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 

CuTTiHO  Glass. — Any  hard  steel  tool  will 
cut  glass  with  great  facility,  when  kept 
freely  wet  with  camphor  dissolved  in  turpen- 
tine. A  drill-bow  may  be  used,  or  even  the 
hand  alone.  A  hole  bored  may  be  readily 
enlarged  by  a  round  file.  The  ragged  edges 
of  glass  vessels  may  also  be  thus  easily 
smothed  by  a  flat  file.  Flat  window-glass 
can  readily  be  sawed  by  a  watch-spring  saw 
by  aid  of  this  solution.  In  short,  the  most 
brittle  glass  can  be  wrought  almost  as 
easily  as  brass,  by  the  use  of  cutting  tools 
kept  constantly  moist  with  camphorized  oil 
of  turpentine. 

The  solar  eclipse  of  the  11th  of  December 
next,  will  be  visible  only  in  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

MicBOScoPio  Ceabacteb  of  Ibon  and 
Steel. — Under  a  powerful  microscope  the 
crystals  of  iron  are  seen  to  be  double  pyra- 
mids. When  with  the  addition  of  carbon 
and  the  usual  hammering,  the  iron  is  con- 
verted into  steel,  the  crystals  change  from 
pyramids  to  needle-shaped  spires,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  carbon  added.  Steel  of 
the  best  quality  has  its  crystals  disposed  in 
parallel  lines,  lying  in  beautiful  clusters, 
while  in  poor  steel  the  crystals  assume  more 
of  the  pyramidal  form. 


Gulf  Stbeam. — M.  Grad,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  states  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
extends  farther  than  the  80th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  to  the  west  of  Spitzbergen,  and  as 
far  as  the  76th  parallel  of  east  longitude, 
beyond  Nova  Zembla. 

Ah  Extikct  Bibd. — Footprints  of  the 
Moa  have  been  again  discovered  in  New 
Zealand,  near  Poverty  Bay,  Auckland.  The 
impressions,  which  measured  almost  eight 
inches  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  centre 
toe,  were  found  on  slabs  about  five  feet  be- 
low a  deposit  of  silt  and  alluvium. 

Gbowth  of  Plants. — Recent  scientific 
discoveries  have  served  to  elucidate  many 
questions  as  to  the  food  of  plants.  By  ex- 
amination with  the  spectroscope  the  presence 
of  the  minutest  traces  of  substances  may  be 
detected  in  the  ash  of  the  plant.  It  is  found 
that  under  yellow  light  germination  seldom 
takes  place,  the  yellow  media  having  de- 
prived the  light  of  its  chemical  rays.  Under 
red  light  the  plant  grows,  but  is  not  healthy, 
and  the  leaves  are  generally  white.  Light 
passing  through  blue  media,  remarkably 
accelerates  germination  and  growth,  but  af- 
ter a  time  this  light  is  found  too  stimulating, 
and  the  plant  loses  in  vigor.  So  after  all, 
the  vegetable  world  would  have  gained 
nothing,  had  the  earth  been  appointed  to 
make  its  revolutions  under  a  blue  sun. 

HEALTH  ITEMS. 

Benefits  of  Laughter. — Laughter  pro- 
motes health,  and  lengthens  life.  Ev&o 
artificial  hal  ha!  ha*8  strengthen  the  lungs, 
and  add  wonderfully  to  the  compass  of  the 
voice,  as  teachers  of  education  will  tell  U9. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  repeat  them  often 
enough.  The  secretions  are  carried  on  more 
perfectly,  and  the  vital  forces  are  stimulated 
with  laughter.  But  the  chief  benefit  is 
doubtless  in  the  quickened  action  of  that 
part  of  the  body  which  contains  the  vital 
organs — for  the  walls  which  enclose  the 
heart,  lungs,  etc ,  namely,  the  diaphram  and 
the  ribs,  are  shaken  out  of  all  their  stiffness 
and  restraint  by  a  good  peal  of  laughter. 

Lack  op  Appetite  in  Childben. — The 
Boston  Journal  of  ChemUtry  says  that  chil- 
dren must  have  an  abundance  of  out-door 
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exercise,  fun  and  frolic.  Make  them  regular 
in  their  hahits,  and  feed  them  only  upon 
plain,  nourishing  food,  and  they  will  seldom, 
if  ever,  complain  of  a  lack  of  appetite.  But 
keep  them  overtasked  at  school,  confined 
close  to  the  house  the  rest  of  the  time,  frown- 
ing down  every  attempt  at  play,  feed  them 
upon  rich  or  high-seasoned  food,  candies, 
nuts,  etc.,  allow  them  to  eat  between  meals 
and  late  in  the  evening,  and  you  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  have  good  appetites.  On  the 
contrary,  you  may  expect  them  to  be  pale, 
weak,  and  sickly.  Don't  cram  them  with 
food  when  they  don't  want  it,  or  have- no 
appetite  for  it— such  a  course  is  slow  murder. 
If  they  have  no  appetite,  encourage,  and  if 
need  be,  command  them  to  take  exercise  in 
the  open  air. 

G£TTivo  Wet. — Persons  whose  clothing 
is  "  wet  through,"  if  on  the  road,  had  better 
continue  on  a  brisk  walk  or  ride,  rather 
than  stand  still  and  wait.  If  they  stand  or 
sit  in  their  damp  clothes,  they  are  liable  to  a 
chill,  followed  by  fever.  Many  think  they 
are  able  to  brave  the  consequences,  and 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  an  ague  hurting  them ; 
but  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  or 
a  cough  that  will  end  in  consumption,  is  no 
laughing  matter.  If  **  wet  to  the  skin,"  go 
home,  if  possible,  throw  off  all  your  wet 


clothing,  rub  yourself  with  a  coarse  towel 
till  yon  are  in  a  glow,  and  then  either  put 
on  dry  and  thick  garments,  or  get  into  bed. 

Sore  Throat. — Everybody  has  a  cure  for 
this  trouble,  but  simple  remedies  appear  to 
be  most  effectual.  Salt  and  wat-er  is  used 
by  many  as  a  gargle,  but  a  little  alum  and 
honey  dissolved  in  sage  tea  is  better.  Others, 
a  few  drops  of  camphor  on  loaf  sugar,  which 
very  often  affords  immediate  relief.  An  ap- 
plication of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
and  applied  to  the  neck,  changed  as  often  as 
it  begins  to  cool,  has  the  most  potency  in 
removing  inflammation. 

SOMETHIBG     ABOITT      PERSPIRATION.  —  A 

wash,  consisting  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
compound  spirits  of  ammonia,  placed  in  a 
basin  of  water,  will  counteract  the  unpleas- 
ant odor  produced  in  some  persons  by  per- 
spiration. When  the  face,  hands  and  arms 
are  washed  with  this,  the  skin  is  rendered  as 
sweet  and  clean  as  could  be  wished. 

TEMFESAHCE. 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in. my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not,  with  unbashful  forehead,  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 

— At  You  Like  It, 
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Uhtpohen  Sermons.  By  George  MacDon- 
ald,  author  of  "  Within  and  Without,"  "Alec 
Forbes,"  etc.  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New 
York. 

Most  of  these  "sermons"  had  far  better 
have  remained  unspoken.  While  human 
nature  lasts,  there  will  be  among  people  of  a 
religious  cast  of  mind  many  who  will  be 
restless  under  Divine  authority.  If  the  Bible 
is  too  limited  to  furnish  all  the  loves,  the 
joys,  the  inspirations  of  the  believing  mind, 
we  have  sadly  misapprehended  the  blessed 
book.  Outside  of  the  Bible,  who  will  say 
that  what  seems  to  have  been  revealed  to 
him  in  answer  to  the  questions  the  heart  will 


ever  be  asking  is  truer  than  what  may  be 
revealed  to  others?  Who  shall  decide?  I 
have  the  "  mind  of  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Mac 
Donald.  "  And  so  have  I,"  say  a  thousand 
others.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  sen- 
tence: "A  man  may  please  God  better  by 
believing  some  things  that  are  not  told  him, 
than  by  confining  his  faith  to  those  things 
that  are  expressly  said"?  "Sad,  indeed," 
says  the  author,  "  would  the  whole  matter 
be  if  the  Bible  had  told  us  everything  God 
meant  us  to  believe.'* 

^or  minds  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  cast  the 
Bible  has  a  weird  fascination,  a  terrible 
charm,  and  they  flutter  around  it  continual- 
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ly ;  but  to  ns  the  author's  effort  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  poor  moth  going  to  re-twist  the 
wick  of  a  burning  candle.  Right  painfully 
dues  he  toil  through  a  long  chapter  to  recon- 
cile the  passage  concerning  "the  sin  that 
shall  not  be  forgiven"  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  final  restoration  of  the  wickedest  of  men. 

Christ  Liveth  in  2£e,  By  the  Rev.  William 
P.  Breed,  D.D.,  author  of  "Grapes  from  the 
Great  Vine,"  "  Sunny  Mount,"  etc.  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication.    70  cts. 

A  treatise  of  175  pages,  showing  the  true 
theory  of  piety.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
readers  will  fly  to  good  books  like  this,  as 
bees  swarm  about  their  honey,  but  it  were 
well  if  it  should  be  so,  for  we  have  here  what 
may  be  called  the  *'  droppings  of  the  comb." 

Communion,  A  Treatise  on  Christian 
Fellowship  with  God  and  His  Saints.  By 
the  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  D.D.,  author  of 
"Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,"  etc.  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication.    30  cts. 

Like  the  foregoing,  this  little  book  ought 
to  be  popular,  and  become  a  Christian  clas- 
sic. The  style  is  clear,  the  taste  is  that  of 
the  apostolic  spring,  and  the  effect  is  joy  in 
God  and  holiness  of  life. 

Tht  King's  Pine-Apvle;  or,  J^e's  Temp- 
tation, By  E.  R.  Alfred  Martien,  Phila- 
delphia.   90  cents. 

This  pleasant  narrative  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  John  Rose,  Charles  the  Second's 
gardener,  raised  the  first  pine-apple  that 
ever  grew  on  English  soil  since  the  antedi- 
luvian days  when  England  had  a  tropical 
climate.  The  king  ordered  a  picture  of  the 
presentation  of  the  pine-apple  to  be  made. 
Leaving  history  and  looking  into  this  little 
book,  we  see  that  the  pine-appld  was  stolen, 
almost,  and  conclude  that  the  description  of 
the  temptation  and  the  happy  escape  will 
leave  behind  it  good  moral  impressions. 

Hattie  and  Nellie,  A  Story  of  Two 
Marriages.    A.  Martien,  Philadelphia.    $L 

The  advantage  of  good  moral  principles  is 
seen  in  the  contrast  between  two  young 
ladies  of  the  same  family,  one  of  them  an 
adopted  daughter.  After  marriage  the  hus- 
bands help  to  deepen  the  contrast,  until  at 
last  the  delinquents,  taught  by  adversity, 
find  peace  and  comfort  in  a  truly  Christian 
walk  and  conversation. 


Oliver's  Prisoner,  By  Clara  F.  Guernsey, 
author  of  "  The  Ice  Raft,"  "  The  New  Boy," 
etc.    Alfred  Martien,  Philadelphia.    $1. 

The  scene  of  this  juvenile  story  is  our 
northern  border  in  the  time  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  The  author  handles  an 
able  M  well  as  prolific  pen. 

Caddy's  Three  Dresses.  By  Margaret  Hos- 
mer,  author  of  a  "  Roush  Boy's  Story,"  etc. 
Alfred  Martien.    Philadelphia.    Price  $1.50. 

The  workings  of  vanity,  and  the  subtle 

snares  that  lie  in  its  path,  are  very  ably  de* 

picted  in  this  juvenile,  which  will  be  found 

quite  useful  to  girl-readers. 

Sow  it  was  Paid,  By  Miss  Lizzie  Bates, 
author  of  "  Paul  Venner,"  etc.  Alfred  Mar- 
tien.   Philadelphia.    Price  $1.50. 

Miss  Bates  has  a  happy  way  of  telling 

how  trouble  may  be  surmounted,  and  how 

much  may  be  done  by  those  who  begin  right, 

though  they  may  have  little  to  begin  with. 

Hidden  Angels.  By  the  author  of  "  Poke 
and  Her  Sister,"  "The  HospiUl  Boy,"  "Mi- 
chael Graham,"  et«.  Alfred  Martien,  Phila- 
delphia.   $1.25. 

In  story  form  we  have  here  illustrated 
the  fact  that  many  helps,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  will  be  extended  to  those  who  do 
well,  especially  to  those  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  works  of  love  and  mercy. 

TempleSf  Tombs,  and  Monuments  of  An- 
cient Greece  and  Rome.  By  W.  H.  Daven- 
port Adams.    N.  Tibbals  &  oon.   New  York. 

One  hundred  well-executed  engravings 
add  to  the  value  of  this  work.  How  much 
more  abundant  are  the  memorials  of  Roman 
than  Grecian  art,  may  be  seen  from  the 
space  which  the  former  occupy  in  this  book, 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  Readers  with 
a  taste  for  classical  architecture  will  regret 
that  they  so  soon  come  to  the  end  of  the 
beautiful  Grecian,  and  enter  upon  its  per- 
versions in  Roman  hands.  Inferior  ideas 
are  suggested  too.  It  is  no  longer  beauty, 
but  national  glory  and  the  inhumanity  of 
war,  and  spectacular  strife  and  bloodshed, 
that  the  monuments  of  Roman  power  bring 
before  the  mind.  In  works  of  utility,  how- 
ever, the  Romans  excelled  the  Greeks,  and 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  upon  the  aque- 
ducts, the  bridges,  and  the  paved  roads  that 
this  great  people  constructed  for  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THROWS  SOMS   LIGHT  ON  TBI  DOCTOR* S  CON* 

DUCT* 

FRANK  TROWBRIDGE,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  waa  a  lawyer  of  twenty- 
five  years^  practice*  What  had  he  accom- 
plished in  a  quarter  of  a  century?  Sev- 
eral things. 

He  had  acquired  wealth ;  and  yet  for 
some  reason,  sufficient,  doubtless,  but  not 
expressed  in  language,  the  doctor  had 
never  accepted  one  cent  of  his  brother's 
money,  although  he  knew  that  in  refus* 
ing  to  avail  himself  of  his  brother's  gene* 
rosity,  he  cut  Frank  to  the  heart. 

He  had  become  the  owner  of  a  fine 
house  on  Twentieth  Street,  and  had  fur* 
niahed  it  with  elegance ;  and  yet  the  doc- 
tor had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of 
,his  brother's  house,  although  Frank 
would  have  considered  himself  honored 
by  the  presence  of  such  a  guest  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
and  honorable  family,  and  she  had  made 
him  the  father  of  two  beautiful  daughters ; 
and  yet  Elisha  had  not  seen  them  half  a 
dozen  times  in  his  life. 

He  had  gained  a  reputation  for  shrewd- 
ness and  professional  capacity ;  and  yet  his 


name  was  seldom  pronounced  by  the  doe- 
tor,  and  never  in  a  tone  indicative  of 
fraternal  pride. 

All  this  was  singular,  to  say  the  least. 
There  must  have  been  something  wrong, 
either  with  Frank  or  the  doctor. 

Frank  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
was  a  man  whom  hard  work  and  the  fires 
of  unsatisfied  ambition  had  well  nigh 
consumed.  As  a  young  man  he  had  been 
brilliant,  whereas  the  doctor  had  been 
plodding  and  conscientiously  faithful. 
He  had  been  handsome,  whereas  the 
doctor  had  never  been  considered  more 
than  passably  good-looking.  He  had 
entered  upon  the  battle  of  life,  fiercely 
ambitious  and  determined  to  gain  the 
highest  honors ;  whereas  the  doctor  had 
never  aspired  to  more  than  a  competence, 
nor  desired  a  greater  honor  than  the 
privilege  of  preaching  acceptably  the  gos- 
el  of  Christ,  the  crucified*  So  they 
ad  separated,  and  as  the  years  went  by, 
their  roads  had  diverged  farther  and  far- 
ther apart.  I  think  the  doctor  must 
have  had  this  fact  in  mind  when  he  said 
to  Elisha  that  morning  at  Mr.  Hemen- 
Way's — the  morning  after  his  son  had  de- 
cided to  study  law — "Good-by;  I  am 
going  my  way  and  you  are  going  yours. 
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We  have  little  in  common  between  us. 
What  interests  me  does  not  interest  you, 
and  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall,  probably, 
drift  farther  and  farther  apart." 

But  a  life  of  worldliness  and  ambitious 
effort  toward  personal  aggrandizement,  is 
likely  to  become  spotted,  sooner  or  later, 
by  particular  sins.  The  recgrd  of  Frank's 
life,  fair  and  blameless  enough  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  was,  in  the  doctor's  opin- 
ion, terribly,  yea,  wickedly  marred  by  one 
black  stain. 

He  was  a  slaveholder. 

In  that  fact  lay  the  secret  both  of  his 
great  wealth  and  of  the  estrangement 
which  existed  between  him  and  his 
brother.  The  estrangement  was  none  of 
his  desiring,  and  he  finally  submitted  to 
it,  because  he  found  that  brotherly  inti- 
macy was  impossible.  As  the  doctor 
viewed  the  institution  of  slavery,  how 
could  he  regard  Frank  otherwise  than  in 
the  light  of  a  great  transgressor?  From 
the  days  when  he  first  began  to  think, 
he  had  gloried  in  the  name  of  an  aboli- 
tionist. Yea,  he  would  at  any  time  have 
accounted  it  joy  to  have  suffered,  if,  by 
his  suffering  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
could  have  been  one  inch  advanced.  He 
remembered  the  time  when  Frank  was  a 
more  zealous  advocate  of  the  cause  than 
himself  even.  He  told  me  once  that  in 
their  school-days  Frank  was  the  sworn 
champion  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate, 
and  that  on  one  occasion  he  fought  a 
southern  boy  who  had  been  sent  north 
to  be  educated,  because  the  haughty 
young  tyrant  had  attempted  to  coerce  a 
free  colored  boy  of  the  neighborhood. 

Once  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting.  Dr. 
Trowbridge  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  denounced  all 
slaveholders  as  flagrant  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  human  brotherhood. 
When  he  sat  down,  a  man  rose  and 
said: 

"  You  are  very  free  with  your  condem- 
nation, Dr.  Trowbridge.  Did  you  forget 
that  your  own  brother,  Frank  Trow- 
bridge, Esq.,  of  New  York,  owns  an  es- 
tate in  Virginia,  and  works  it  with  half 
a  hundred  slaves? — or  do  you  condemn 
him  also?" 

The  eyes  of  a  large  audience  were  upon 


the  doctor.     His  face  flashed  as  he  an- 
swered sadly,  but  firmly : 

"I  did  not  forget.     Yes,  I  condemn 
him.     He  is  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  and 
unless  he  repents  and  lets  it  go,  Grod  will . 
punish  him." 

It  grieved  him  to  the  soul  that  one  of 
his  own  blood  should  handle  the  accursed 
thing.  Boldly,  and  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  often,  did  he  rebuke  his  brother,  and 
threaten  him. 

"  Frank's  excuse,"  he  would  say, "  is  the 
old  story — as  old  as  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  our  first  parents  lost  their 
Paradise — Hhe  woman  tempted  me  and 
I  did  eat;'  and  having  once  eaten  of  this 
forbidden  fruit,  his  strength  to  cast  it 
from  him  is  gone.  More  than  that,  his 
moral  sense  is  perverted,  so  that  he  makes 
no  effort  to  resist  its  charms,  but  presses  it 
to  his  lips  and  holds  it  there,  calling  it 
sweet  and  harmless." 

"It  is  sweet  to  you  now,"  said  the 
doctor,  "and  fair  to  look  upon,  but  there 
is  a  worm  imbedded  in  its  flesh,  which 
will  one  day  sting  your  tongue,  and 
palsy  it." 

When  Frank  Trowbridge  was  a  young 
and  rising  lawyer,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  for  a  client  a  wealthy 
Virginia  gentleman,  a  large  slaveholder, 
to  whom  he  rendered  important  service. 
The  nature  of  the  business  wajs  such  that 
several  weeks  of  more  or  less  frequent 
intercourse  with  this  gentleman's  family 
was  inevitable.  There  was  a  daughter 
to  whom  he  became  attached,  and  whom 
he  at  length  married.  In  process  of  time 
her  parents  died,  leaving  her,  not  the 
entire  property,  for  she  had  brothers,  but 
a  valuable  estate  well  stocked  with  ne- 
groes. Although  a  farmer's  son,  Frank 
had  no  desire  to  exchange  his  city  resi- , 
dence  and  growing  practice  for  the  pas- 
toral enjoyments  of  a  Virginia  planter. 
He,  therefore,  leased  his  property,  slaves 
and  all,  to  one  of  his  wife's  brothers, 
whose  portion  was  a  similar  estate  ad- 
joining hers^  and  the  revenue  accruing 
therefrom  became  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  his  yearly  income. 

The  doctor's  influence  availed  nothing 
against  that  of  his  brother's  wife  and 
fiunily.    He  soon  saw  that  Frank  not  only 
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wafi  hopelessly  under  the  control  of  his 
beautiful  Delilah,-  but  was  fast  becoming 
a  willing  captive.  Then  the  doctor  said : 
''He  has  chosen  other  gods;^'  and  he 
turned  his  face  awaj,  and  from  that  time 
steadily  refused  both  to  enjoy  one  penny 
of  Frank's  money,  and  even  to  partake 
of  his  hospitality.  That  property,  that 
luxurious  house — they  were  sin  to  him. 
And  as  for  his  comely  and  attractive 
sister-in-law,  who  exhibited  toward  him 
no  feeling  save  one  of  cordial  respect,  was 
she  not  a  daughter  of  the  Philistines, 
wedded  to  their  idols,  and  by  her  irre- 
sistible but  pernicious  influence,  corrupt- 
ing his  brother? 

It  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Trowbridge,  that 
neither  of  them  harbored  resentment  to- 
ward the  uncompromising  doctor.  Al- 
though Frank  refused  to  be  influenced 
by  him,  he  respected  and  loved  him.  He 
saw  Elisha,  and  loved  him  also.  Finding 
that  the  boy  possessed  his  own  early  ad- 
miration for  the  law,  he  kept  track  of 
him,  and  when  the  proper  time  came, 
made  him  the  very  generous  offer,  the 
nature  of  which  the  reader  knows. 

The  doctor,  on  his  side,  loved  his 
brother  Frank  most  tenderly ;  he  admired 
him.  Condemning  him  in  his  own  mind, 
he  shrank  from  saying  aught  which 
should  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of 
others.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
seldom  alluded  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
either  Elisha  or  myself  Hence,  althomgh 
we  knew  that  Uncle  Frank  owned  ai» 
estate  and  slaves  in  Virginia,  and  were 
well  aware  that  the  doctor  disapproved  of 
slavery,  we  were  not  taught  to  believe 
that  his  brother  in  particular  was  a  sin- 
ner and  violator  of  the  rights  of  man. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  while 
many  upright  and  generous  men  in  the 
North  condemned  slavery  in  those  days, 
they  by  no  means  thought  it  necessary  to 
hold  individual  slaveholders  in  disrespect. 
Slavery  was  an  institution  of  long  stand- 
ing, recognized  and  permitted  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  While 
in  college,  Elisha  had  been  in  daily,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  sons  of  southern  slaveholders: 
capital  fellows,  a  little  bit  imperiouS|  but 


generous,  gentlemanly,  and  possessing 
their  share  of  the  talent  of  the  college. 
Rhodes  was  one  of  them  by  birth,  al- 
though for  a  number  of  years  his  father 
had  transacted  business  in  a  northern 
city.  Yale  College  was  conservative  on 
the  great  question.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  it  never  occurred  to  Elisha 
to  think  any  the  less  of  his  Uncle  Frank 
because  he  owned  slaves  in  the  south. 
That  the  brothers  were  not  intimate  was 
easily  explainable  on  other  grounds ;  they 
were  representatives  of  two  very  different 
classes  of  men.  And  the  good  doctor,  be- 
cause he  loved  his  brother  and  had  family 
pride — none  of  his  blood  had  ever  done 
dishonorably  so  far  as  he  knew;  it  was 
Puritan  blood — could  not  bear  to  see 
him  lightly  esteemed  by  any  man,  and 
least  of  all,  by  one  of  his  own  kindred. 
So  he  held  his  peace.  And  even  when 
Frank's  letter  came,  and  Elisha  asked 
his  father's  advice,  the  doctor  did  not 
make  that  thing  which  he  condemned 
and  deplored  in  his  brother,  an  argumenii 
against  Elisha's  acceptance  of  the  offer ; 
he  did  not  even  allude  to  it,  nor  say  one 
word  in  disparagement  of  his  brother's 
personal  character.  Ah,  who  can  help 
loving  him  and  admiring  him  for  his 
proud  delicacy  in  this  matter?  But  did 
he  err  here?  Did  his  tenderness  for  his 
brother  and  jealous  care  of  his  reputation, 
lead  a  good  man  astray  in  his  dealings 
with  his  own  son?  The  doctor  became 
convinced  that  he  had  done  wrong.  At 
the  last  moment,  therefore,  when  Elisha, 
having  turned  back,  besought  him  for  a 
father's  benediction  as  he  went  forth  to 
enter  upon  his  new  career,  he  nerved 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  whole  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter. Refusing  the  blessing  which  Elisha 
craved,,  he  spoke  hurriedly  of  his  brother, 
of  his  course  of  life,  of  his  particular  sin, 
and  expressed  his  belief  that  evil  would 
,oome  upon  him  in  consequence  of  it. 

"And  if  you,  my  son,"  he  said,  "per- 
sist in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
God,  as  expressed  through  me  His  ap- 
pointed minister,  and  deliberately  join 
your  interests  to  those  of  a  man  whose 
God  is  Mammon,  and  whose  prosperity  is 
based  upon  a  system  of  human  oppression, 
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you  will  fall  under  the  Bame  righteous 
and  terrible  condemnation.  Why  not? 
You  will  be  eating  daily  of  fruit  which  is 
forbidden ;  because  the  tree  upon  which  it 
grows  is  accursed ;  you  will  be  enjoying 
advantages  to  which  you  have  no  right, 
for  their  origin  is  in  iniquity;  you  will 
be  making  your  home  in  a  house  whose 
foundation  is  sin.  The  time  is  coming, 
I  believe  it  is  already  near,  when  we  as 
a  nation  shall  be  shaken  because  of  sla- 
very. The  signs  in  our  political  sky  in- 
dicate as  much.  We  shall  be  made  not 
only  to  let  it  go,  but  to  suffer  for  it,  and 
the  penalty  will  be  blood.  I  warn  you 
not  to  touch  the  unclean  thing,  lest  judg- 
ment overtake  you  also,  and  you  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  great  punishment.  His 
displeasure  is  as  a  whirlwind,  and  His 
wrath  as  a  consuming  fire." 

The  doctor  spoke  vehemently ;  and  as 
on  that  other  occasion  four  years  before, 
when  he  charged  his  son  to  choose  that 
day  whom  he  would  serve,  and  as  was 
the  case  on  every  occasion  when  intense 
feeling,  the  inspiration  of  his  high  call- 
ing, and  a  full  sense  of  his  authority 
came  ov6r  him,  there  was  majesty  in  his 
aspect.  Elisha  was  already  in  a  highly 
excited  condition,  and  these  utterances  of 
his  father  came  upon  him  so  suddenly, 
and  with  such  tremendous  force  and 
solemnity,  that  he  was  almost  appalled. 

"Good  God,  father!"  he  cried,  "why 
did  you  never  speak  of  this  before?" 

"I  have  done  wrong,"  the  doctor  an- 
swered; "I  should  not  have  attempted 
to  shield  my  brother.  I  thought  I  acted 
for  the  best — I  was  mistaken.  I  failed 
to  perform  my  whole  duty  toward  you, 
and  now  I  am  to  be  punished  for  my 
weakness.  Go.  It  is  too  late  to  remedy 
tlie  evil.  We  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  my  sin,  and  of  yours.  We 
must  both  suffer." 

Why  too  late?  Because  the  doctor's 
vivid  sense  of  his  brother's  wickedness  in 
particular,  and  of  the  nation's  sin  in  per- 
mitting slavery  to  exist  within  its  bor- 
ders, in  general,  could  not  possess  Elisha 
in  an  instant.  The  latter  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  regard  slavery  as  a 
probable  evil,  but  an  abstract  one,  and 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  land — ^he 


had  so  long  entertained  a  natural  feeling 
of  affection  and  admiration  for  his  hand- 
some, rich,  brilliant  uncle,  and  his  agreea- 
ble family — ^with  whom,  however,  he  had 
but  a  slight  personal  acquaintance,  that 
he  could  not  in  a  moment  view  the  matter 
as  the  doctor  did.  This  thought  flashed 
through  his  father's  mind  in  an  instant. 
He  saw  its  force — ^that  Elisha  would  at 
that  late  hour  relinquish  his  hopes  and 
plans  only  at  the  expense  of  a  shock  to 
his  whole  being — ^that  his  mind  would 
be  thrown  violently  into  an  unsettled  and 
unhappy  state,  and  that  much  temporary, 
if  not  permanent  mischief,  would  be  the 
result  of  such  a  sudden  abandonment  of 
his  cherished  project.  He  even  regretted 
at  the  moment  that  he  had  spoken  at  all. 
Therefore,  taking  all  the  blame  upon  him- 
self, he  said: 

"  Go.  It  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil. 
We  must  abide  the  consequences  of  mv 
sin,  and  of  yours.    We  must  both  suffer. ' 

So  Elisha  went,  his  mind  startled  and 
bewildered  with  bitter  thoughts.  But 
Dr.  Trowbridge,  when  the  door  was  shut, 
threw  himself  upon  his  face  before  the 
Lord,  and  prayed  that  He  would  direct 
his  son,  that  He  would  spare  Elisha,  and 
permit  the  punishment  to  fall  upon  his 
own  head. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

16   A   LETTER    FROM   ELISHA  TO  JOHNNY. 

My  dearest  Hippocrates — Behold  me 
stowed  away  here  in  New  York,  in  the 
snuggest  quarters  imaginable.  Uncle 
Frank  has  proved  himself  a  kind  friend 
to  me,  and  a  perfect  Samaritan  to  Tom. 
What  a  good  fellow  Tom  is  I  On  arriving 
in  the  city  we  made  our  way  to  Uncle 
Frank's  residence,  on  Twentieth  Street, 
where  we  were  most  cordially  received. 
You  remember  seeing  my  pretty  cousins, 
Alice  and  Josie,  when  they  were  little 
girls?  That  was  many  yeare  ago.  Well, 
they  are  prettier  than  ever,  now.  Miss 
Alice,  especially,  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
so  sharp  and  stylish,  withal,  that  I  feel 
myself  put  to  my  mettle  every  time  I 
come  into  her  presence.  She  is  even 
more  stimulating  than  Agnes,  and  you 
know  one  musn't  be  slow  if  one  wishes 
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to  escape  demolition  at  the  hands  of  that 
jouDg  ladj — ^plague  take  her !  Heaven 
preserve  her,  I  mean. 

What  did  she  say,  anyway,  Johnny, 
after  I  was  gone  that  morning?  What 
a  fool  I  made  of  myself!  I  was  very 
much  excited.  However  sweet  it  may 
be  to  **play  the  fool"  at  the  time,  I  must 
say  that  the  recollection  of  such  occasions 
is  seldom  agreeable.  But  in  this  last  in- 
stance, I  can  comfort  myself  as  the  beg- 
gar did  when  kicked  down  stairs.  Now 
had  this  been  the  first  accident  of  the 
kind  that  ever  happened  to  me,  I  should 
be  inexpressibly  mortified,  and  expect  to 
die  of  shame,  but  having  lived  through 
many  similar  experiences,  I  find  myself 
able  to  endure  it  with  comparative  equa- 
nimity. 

But  whither  have  I  wandered?  I 
was  talking  about  my  fair  cousins,  wasn't 
I?  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Miss  Alice  rather  likes  me,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  carry  an  atmosphere 
of  new-mown  hay  about  me,  and  purposes 
to  get  me  into  training  without  delay,  to 
the  end  that  I  may  become  serviceable. 
"  Boys  from  the  country  preferred,"  you 
know.  Miss  Alice  evidently  thinks  that 
I  can  acquire  some  of  the  graces,  and  am 
meanwhile  delightfully  free  from  most  of 
the  vices  of  city  youths.  But  perhaps 
I  am  flattering  myself.  She  is  twenty- 
three,  and  being  the  elder  of  the  two, 
snubs  poor  Josie  without  mercy;  who  in 
consequence  doesn't  get  half  a  chance  to 
show  off.  But  Josie  is  one  of  the  irre- 
pressibles, and  not  having  the  bump  of 
veneration  excessively  developed,  holds 
her  sister's  authority  in  considerable  dis- 
dain, and  manages,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
a  pretty  good  time.  Being,  however,  in 
a  chronic  condition  of  semi-rebellion 
against  a  superior  power,  she  is  develop- 
ing the  aggressive  side  of  her  nature 
rather  faster  than  is  necessary.  In  fact 
she  is  apt  to  be  saucy,  but  then  she  is 
fresh  and  bright  always. 

Miss  Alice  inclines  more  to  the  aristo- 
cratic style  of  doing  things.  They  are 
charming  girls,  and  excellent  company. 
Josie  has  taken  a  fancy  to  Tom,  and  T. 
will  doubtless  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
bouse,  as  all  the  famDy  treat  him  with 


great  kindness.  As  for  Aunt  Julia,  she 
should  have  been  named  Juno,  for  *^  iivce- 
dU  reginar  She  is  indeed  a  royal  woman, 
and  might  queen  it  over  a  much  more 
extended  empire  than  acknowledges  her 
sceptre  at  present.  She  is  a  large  woman, 
with  hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  when  you 
saw  her  years  ago.  She  is  one  of  those 
women  who  never  grow  old.  Her  au* 
thority  in  the  house  is  supreme.  Uncle 
Frank  never  disputes  it.  He  is  proud 
of  his  wife,  and  indeed  to  be  ruled  by 
such  a  woman  is  not  humiliating.  '  They 
are  a  handsome  couple,  and  well-matched 
as  to  personal  endowments.  But  of  the 
two,  I  must  say  that  I  admire  Aunt 
Julia  the  more,  and  am  confident  that 
few  people,  men  or  women,  have  greater 
brilliancy  and  strength  of  intellect  than 
she.  She  knows  how  to  be  charmingly 
gracious,  and  I  suspect  that  on  occasion, 
she  could  be  grandly  imperious. 

I  have  passed  into  a  new  world.  The 
people  with  whom  I  mingle,  the  scenes 
by  which  I  am.  surrounded,  the  very  at- 
mosphere I  breathe,  are  all  different  from 
anything  I  ever  experienced  before.  Not 
that  I  have  not  seen  elegance,  and  luxury, 
and  the  glittering  paraphernalia  of  wealth 
before,  for  I  have.  But  I  find  in  this 
family,  and  in  the  society  in  which  they 
move,  something  which  is  novel,  fascinat* 
ing,  and  peculiarly  exhilarating.  It  is 
not  that  1  tread  upon  soft  carpets,  gaze 
upon  beautiM  pictures,  and  converse 
with  people  who  are  entertaining  and  re- 
fined. All  these  things  are  pleasant,  but 
they  do  not  constitute  it.  It^  I  think, 
lies  in  two  facts.  The  religion  of  the 
family  is  Episcopal — High-church,  and 
the  society  is  not  New  England  society, 
but  southern.  New  England  is  a  demo- 
cracy, but  the  South  is  an  aristocracy. 
And,  although  I  am  in  a  northern  city, 
I  am  in  a  southern  aristocracy.  There 
are  many  more  southern  people  in  this 
city  than  I  had  supposed — ^wealthy  peo- 
ple, proud  of  their  wealth  and  of  their 
ancestry;  graceful  and  brilliant  women; 
haughty  and  passionate  men.  At  least 
such  are  the  characteristics  of  this  particu- 
lar circle.  They  are,  I  suppose,  the  stray 
flowers  of  that  far-famed,  and  as  some 
aver,  mythical,  southern  nobility.     Ah, 
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yes,  "the  beauty  and  the  chiyalry"  are 
represented  here.  I  am  not  among  the 
elect,  as  father  would  fain  have  me  be, 
but  among  the  ilite.  Mrs.  Frank  Trow- 
bridge's parlors  are  the  grand  and  favorite 
rallying  place  for  such  of  the  F.  F.  V's 
as  reside  in  or  visit  New  York.  She  is 
their  bright,  particular  northern  star ;  the 
centre  of  a  briUiant,  but  in  part,  shilling 
galaxy.  There  arej  however,  a  goodly 
number  of  permanent  and  steadily  re- 
volving satellites,  both  around  the  prin- 
cipal luminary  and  around  Miss  Alice, 
the  lesser  now,  but  destined  to  be  an 
equal,  and  perhaps  more  powerful  centre 
of  attraction.  And  of  these  permanent 
satellites,  I  discover  that  by  no  means  all 
are  of  southern  birth.  Among  them  are 
northern  people  with  "southern  sympa- 
thies." 1  have  already  discovered  that  a 
few  young  men — ^very  strong  in  their 
sympathies,  doubtless — are  in  the  habit 
of  circling  around  with  great  regularity 
and  perseverance.  Indeed,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  circumference  of  their  orbits  is 
daily  growing  dangerously  less.  I  fear 
that  unless  sjme  counter  force  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  speedily,  they  will 
meet  the  fate  which  astronomical  visiona- 
ries have  predicted  will  yet  befall  this 
earth  of  ours, — get  so  near  the  sun  as  to 
be  painfully  scorched,  if  not  annihilated 
entirely.  Poor  young  men!  I  have 
magnified  them.  They  are  not  planetary 
bodies,  but  moths  merely,  and  if  they  are 
moths,  of  course  Miss  Alice  can  be  noth- 
ing greater  than  a  brilliant  gas  jet.  I 
positively  refuse  to  reduce  her  to  the  ig- 
nominious level  of  "a  tallow  candle." 

Aunt  Julia  I  will  not  meddle  with,  but 
will  leave  her  where  I  have  placed  her — 
where  I  found  her  rather  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  May  her  brightness 
never  grow  less ! 

If  ever  I  felt  small  and  superficial  in 
my  life,  it  was  when  Uncle  Frank  intro- 
duced me  to  his  partner,  in  the  office 
in  Wall  Street.  That  gentleman,  Mr. 
Shaylor,  is  one  of  Uncle  Frank's  brothers- 
in-law.  There  is  another  one  who  re- 
mains in  Virginia,  and  superintends  the 
estates  of  the  family.  He  must  have  a 
long  head  on  him,  for  Uncle  F.  says  that 
he  m  mages  the  farms  most  excellently ; 


no  mean  praise,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  estates  which  he  has  in 
charge.  Old  Tommy  Jefferson  had  a 
different  story  to  tell,  you  remember.  I 
know  that  the  receipts  from  that  quarter 
are  large,  for  one  of  the  first  things  I 
had  to  do  when  I  assumed  my  desk  in 
the  office,  was  to  fumble  a  lot  of  them 
over.  But  you  are  wondering  why  I  felt 
thin  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Shaylor. 
Because  he  was  evidently  deep.  He  is 
a  tall  spare  man,  with  somewhat  stooping 
shoulders,  a  high  sallow  forehead,  and 
black  hair,  that  curis  in  short  ringlets 
between  his  ears,  or,  in  the  phraseology 
of  your  craft,  at  the  base  of  his  occipital 
bone.  He  has  a  close,  shining,  black 
beard  and  mustache,  and  looks  hungry. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  he  should 
look  hungry,  for  he  has  everything  that 
money  can  buy,  apparently :  nevertheless, 
Tom  and  I  both  say  that  he  looks  hun- 
gry, and  T.  insists  that  his  eyes  glare.  I, 
however,  am  content  to  describe  them  as 
of  a  faded,  glossy,  black  hue.  like  bomba- 
zine that  has  been  worn  until  it  is  smooth 
and  shining.  They  are  rather  given  to 
rolling.  He  speaks  abruptly  in  a  head 
tone,  knows  all  about  law,  and  everything 
else,  I  should  judge,  and  thinks  with 
great  rapidity. 

I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  at 
times  Uncle  Frank  looks  hungry,  too. 
He  certainly  wears  a  more  careworn  ex- 
pression on  his  face  than  used  to  be 
there.  He  and  Mr.  Shaylor  were  made 
to  be  partners.  The  latter  is  no  orator, 
whereas  Uncle  F.  can  bedoozle  the  judg- 
ment, and  confound  the  sense,  more  ef- 
fectually than  any  man  I  ever  heard. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  pleaders  in  the  city, 
Mr.  Shaylor  tells  me.  But  Mr.  S.  has  a 
greater  knowledge  of  law,  and  is  a  safer 
counsellor — so  tJncle  Frank  tails  me. 
They  are  comple-  and  oompli-mentary, 
you  perceive — just  as  husband  and  wife 
should  be.  "  How  wise  he  is  getting  to 
be!"  methinks  I  hear  grandma  say.  "I 
dare  say  he'll  think  he  knows  more  than 
any  of  them  in  a  week." 

You  will  wish  to  hear  how  Tom  is  get- 
ting on.  The  first  move  Tom  made  in 
the  way  of  business,  was  to  go  to  308 
Broadway,  and  get  his  head  examined — 
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on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  '' self- 
knowledge  is  the  essence  of  all  know- 
leige."  He  gave  a  very  amusing  account 
of  his  experience  to  the  family,  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  Miss  Josie  must  have 
her  head  examined,  and  examined  it  was. 
Tom  expresses  great  contempt  for  profes- 
sors of  the  phrenological  science.  "  They 
told  me,"  said  Tom,  ^Hhat  the  probabili- 
ties were  that  I  would  never  become  a 
great  man,''  because  my  head  is  small. 
And  when  I  asked  them  about  the 
quality,  they  said  there  were  indications  of 
a  brain  of  very  superior  quality,  of  which 
the  fineness  of  my  hair  was  the  outward 
manifestation.  ^* Fineness  of  my  hair!'' 
said  Tom.  "Fineness  of  my  shirt,  just 
as  much  as  if  one's  hair  sprouted  from 
the  brain!"  My  private  opinion  is  that 
Tom  got  a  pretty  correct  account  of  him- 
self. He  is  capable  of  doing  fine  work, 
but  not  of  grappling  with  great  questions. 
He  has  got  a  place,  that  of  advertising 
clerk,  in  one  of  the  newspaper  offices,  at 
six  dollars  a  week.  It  was  not  just  the 
thing  he  had  hoped  for,  but  it  pays  his 
board,  and  he  has  his  evenings.  "I'll 
venture  him,"  as  grandma  says.  Dear 
grandma!  You  must  read  this  to  her, 
Johnny,  and  assure  her  of  my  warmest 
love.  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  and 
yet  I  have  much  more  to  talk  about.  I 
will  defer  it  until  another  day.  So  far,  all 
has  gone  well,  and  I  am  happy.  6ood-by. 
Affectionately,  yours, 

Elisha. 

I  say  nothing  about  father,  because  I 
have  written  him,  for  the  same  mail. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CONTAINS  PART  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  JOHNNY 
TO  ELISHA,  AND  SOME  INFORMATION  BE- 
SIDES. 

Mif  dear  Elisha — I  promised  you  that 
while  I  remained  at  home  I  would  faith- 
fully chronicle  for  your  accommodation 
home  events.  I  take  a  gossip's  pride, 
therefore,  in  telling  you  beforehand,  that 
I  shall  present  you  with  a  budget  of  un- 
commonly lively  news.  Doubtless  you 
have  heard,  or  soon  will  hear  the  leading 
items  fi'om  the  doctor,  but  I  flatter  my- 


self that  in  my  letter  alone  you  will  find 
all  the  particulars. 

Since  you  went  away  things  have 
gone  rather  irregular  in  Hampton,  but 
whether  on  the  whole  there  is  more  to 
mourn  for  than  to  rejoice  over,  I  will  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning ; — ^you  remem- 
ber the  doctor's  famous  John  Brown 
sermon,  preached  as  his  new-year's  dis- 
course the  first  Sunday  in  1860?  His 
tfext  was  this  very  singular  one :  "  And 
John  was  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and 
with  a  girdle  of  a  skin  about  his  loins ; 
and  he  did  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey." 
He  compared  John  Brown  with  John 
the  baptizer,  and  said  that  he — J.  B. — 
was  a  forerunner  also.  It  was  a  power- 
ful sermon  against  slavery,  in  which  he 
portrayed  vividly  the  evil  of  it,  and  which 
he  closed  by  expressing  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand, 
and  the  day  of  deliverance  not  remote, 
for  those  who  were  in  bondage. 

The  anti-f  lavery  people  were  delighted, 
and  a  committee  waited  on  the  doctor, 
and  got  his  consent  to  have  the  sermon 
printed.  I  believe  it  has  since  boen  quite 
widely  circulated.  You  knew  all  this 
before,  but  I  thought  the  succeeding  de- 
velopments would  appear  more  compre- 
hensible to  you,  from  having  the  matter 
presented  to  your  mind  "a  prwiorc^io." 
From  the  days  of  Livy  downward,  it  has 
been  the  delightful  prerogative  of  the 
historian  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
pro-slavery  Hamptonians,  of  whom  there 
is,  as  you  are  aware,  a  respectable  minor- 
ity, were  not  so  well  pleased.  In  fact. 
Judge  Bottom,  who  is,  as  you  know,  the 
bell-wether  of  them  in  this  region, 
raved  and  kicked,  and  got  red  in  the 
face  for  a  month  afterward,  whenever  he 
thought  of  it,  and  there  were  several 
others  who  were  disposed  to  be  equally 
vicious.  But  the  doctor  dropped  the 
subject,  and  when  they  heard  him  pound- 
ing away  again  regularly  afler  the  old 
fashion,  their  wrath  suicided,  and  they 
once  more  dozed  in  their  pews  content- 
edly. They  all  subscribed  for  the  Rus- 
sian sable  in  the  spring,  and  everything 
was  lovely.  Early  in  the  summer,  how- 
ever, the  doctor  brought  another  of  his 
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big  gans  to  bear  on  them.  Not  content 
with  firing  it  in  his  own  dominions,  he 
put  it  into  his  hat,  and  went  on  a  short 
campaign  into  the  region  round  about. 
That  was  too  much.  And  when  on  his 
return  he  delivered  another  broadside, 
Judge  Bottom  fairly  turned  purple,  strode 
angrily  out  of  church,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  spike  that  cannon,  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

So  the  standard  of  revolt  was  hoisted, 
and  so  influential  did  the  Judge's  party 
become,  that  even  Deacon  Wilder  was 
bullied  into  being  one  of  the  committee 
of  five  who  waited  on  the  doctor  last 
Thursday,  and  requested  him  to  resign. 
That  the  poor  deacon  was  bullied  into  it 
I  am  confident,  for  he  sneaked  into  a 
corner  of  the  study,  and  sat  with  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  without  uttering  a  word 
during  the  whole  interview.  He  was 
evidently  unhappy.  Well,  of  course  the 
committee  were  very  respectful,  and  inti- 
mated that  if  their  pastor  would  let  cer- 
tain subjects  alone,  the  pastoral  tie  need 
not  be  severed. 

*'But  you  know,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Judge  Bottom,  blandly,  "  that  the  public 
sentiment  throughout  our  whole  country 
is  as  an  angry  sea.  You  will  pardon  me, 
I  hope,  for  adding,  that  it  has  been  lashed 
into  this  undesirable  condition  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  imprudent  agitators. 
The  clerical  profession  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  at  this  time  lo  do  nothing 
to  foment  civil  strife.  The  clergy,  sir, 
at  a  juncture  like  this,  so  far  from  inflam- 
ing the  passions  of  the  people,  should  do 
all  in  their  power  to  harmonize,  to  allay, 
as  it  were,  to  soothe,  in  short,  to  concili- 
ate." 

The  other  members  of  tiie  committee 
expressed  approval  of  this  sentiment, 
with  the  exception  of  Deacon  Wilder^ 
who  groaned  faintly. 

The  doctor  actually  smiled  at  the  judge's 
lucid  exposition  of  a  minister's  duties. 
He  said  but  little,  however,  then,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  interview;  and  I 
suspect  that  even  the  judge  found  it 
somewhat  embarrassing,  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult, to  continue  the  conversation.  He 
did  not  prolong  it  to  an  unnecessary 
length. 


When  the  committee  withdrew,  Deacon 
W.  lingered  a  moment  to  say  to  Grandma 
Prime,  that  he  expected  to  "  veal  a  calf" 
the  next  day,  and  would  send  over  a  bit 
for  dinner ! 

The  doctor  asked  grandma's  advice. 
Ton  know  that  she  is  a  staunch  believer 
in  early  retiring,  early  rising,  and  cold 
water.  The  doctor,  on  the  other  hand, 
seldom  retires  before  midnight.  That 
night  grandma  went  to  bed  unusually 
early,  even  for  her.  But  by  about  eleven 
she  was  up  again  and  dressed,  and  invigo- 
rated by  a  cold  bath.  Then  she  and  the 
doctor  had  a  famous  consultation,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  urged  him  to  resign, 
and  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afibrded  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 

*'I  admit  that  an  excursion  of  such  a 
nature  would  be  highly  agreeable,  and  at 
one  time  I  seriously  contemplated  under- 
taking it,  but  whether  or  no  I  am  not 

now  too  fiir  advanced  in  years "  the 

doctor  observed,  leaving  his  sentence  in- 
complete, as  one  does  when  in  considera- 
ble doubt.     Grandma  scouted  the  idea. 

"  Advanced  in  years !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  How  old  do  you  call  yourself,  pray?" 

^^  I  am  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty, 
mother." 

"  Well,  I  am  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eighty,  and  I  declare  for  it,  I  do  not  feel 
too  old  to  go  myself  Poh !  marry  and 
start  on.  You  have  slaved  for  these  un- 
grateful Hamptonians  long  enough.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world, 
that  the  Lord  saw  you  needed  a  change, 
and  more  social  companionship,  and  set 
this  hubbub  afoof  about  your  resign- 
ing, just  to  have  you  enjoy  and  rest  your- 
self for  a  while." 

"  Surely  you  are  not  serious,  mother, 
in  advising  me  to  marry  ?"  said  the  doctor^ 
looking  pretty  well  pleased,  I  thought. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be?  What  neces- 
sity, duty  or  obligation  to  anybody,  or 
anything,  requires  that  you  should  deny 
yourself  the  society  of  an  intelligent  wife? 
I  am  certain,  positively  certain,  £lijah, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  you  ought 
to  have  a  wife,  in  duty  to  yourself.  And 
I  don't  know  but  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
her,  to  marry  her." 

'^Do  yoi^  think,  mother,  that  Madge 
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would  approve  of  my  taking  such  a 
step?" 

I  suppose  he  cherished  some  shadowy 
fancies  about  being  finally  reunited  with 
the  wife  of  his  youth.  He  is  more 
sentimental  than  he  is  usually  supposed 
to  be. 

"When  you  get  to  heaven,"  said 
Gandma  Prime,  ^^you  will  doubtless  find 
Madge  there.  You  will  both  be  happy, 
but  your  joy  will  be  that  of  purified  and 
redeemed  spirits,  not  that  of  man  and 
wife.  There  are  two  sexes  here,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  but  I  believe  that  in  heaven 
the  distinction  of  sex  is  unknown.  We 
are  men  and  women  here,  but  in  heaven 
we  shall  be  neither  men  nor  women,  at 
least  not  such  as  we  are  here,  but  angels. 
Was  not  our  Saviour  explicit  on  this 
point?  ^For  when  they  shall  rise  from 
the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage;  but  are  as  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven.'  I  expect  to  meet 
my  Henry  in  heaven,  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  his  wife  there." 

"I  have  advocated  a  similar  belief, 
perhaps  the  very  same,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  You  think,  do  you,  mother,  that  Mrs. 
Fielding  would  acquiesce  readily  in  such 
an  arrangement  as  you  propose?  I  doubt 
not  you  had  her  in  mind  when  you  began 
the  subject." 

"La,  yes,  she  would  be  delighted. 
She  has  been  a  lonely  woman  as  long  as 
you  have  been  a  lonely  man.  She  is  a 
person  of  superior  mind,  as  you  know 
without  my  telling  you  of  it,  and  I  need 
not  say  that  she  would  make  you  an  ex- 
cellent wife.     She  likes  you." 

"I  have  always  esteemed  her  very 
highly,"  said  the  doctor.  "By  the  way, 
you  appear  to  have  forgotten  yoursdf^ 
mother.  I  should .  dislike  to  leave  you 
here  alone  for  so  long  a  period." 

"0,  I  shouldn't  stay  alone,"  said 
Grandma  Prime,  chuckling  over  her  suc- 
cess. "  I  should  go,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
the  small  house  with  green  blinds.  They 
need  me  there.  To  tell  the  truth,  Maggie 
has  been  all  agog  this  long  time  to  have  me 
go  and  spend  the  winter  with  her.  She 
knows  no  more  about  taking  care  of  that 
house  of  her's,  than  a  baby  knows  about 
taking  care  of  a  church.     If  there's  a 


better  reason  why  I  should  live  through 
another  winter,  than  that  I  may  help 
those  young  folks  along,  it  must  be  a 
very  good  reason  indeed.  I  had  it  in  my 
head  that  I  should  die  this  fall,  but  as 
things  have  turned  out,  I  don't  see  how 
it  can  be  brought  about  very  well  at  pre- 
sent. Well,  suit  yourself,  and  above  allj 
don't  go  a  wooing,  or  a  sailing  either,  on 
Friday." 

So  saying.  Grandma  Prime  trotted  off 
to  her  own  room,  and  having  refreshed 
herself  with  another  cold  bath,  and  placed 
her  pillows  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  as  her 
manner  is  when  she  fears  she  will  not 
sleep,  she  laid  her  dear,  gray  old  head 
upon  them,  and  tossed,  and  tumbled,  and 
thought  of  every  thing  in  the  world  that 
was  or  wasn't  worth  thinking  about,  after 
the  fashion  of  good-for-nothing  old  women 
generally,  and  said  next  morning  that 
she  guessed  she  got,  on  the  whole,  as 
much  sleep  as  she  deserved.  What  an 
old  trump  she  is ! 

The  doctor's  resignation  was  accepted, 
as  was  also  a  proposition  which  he  made 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  to  Mrs.  Field- 
ing. They  were  quietly  married,  and 
ssuled,  a  week  afterward,  from  Boston  for 
Liverpool. 

It  was  arranged  that  Agnes  should 
spend  the  period  of  their  absence  with  her 
mother's  friends  in  Hartford,  but  she  re- 
ceived  an  invitation  to  act  as  one  of  the 
teachers  in  a  new  ladies'  seminary,  which 
had  lately  been  founded,  on  the  Holyoke 
plan,  in  one  of  the  western  States,  Ohio, 
I  think,  and  she  was  permitted  to  accept 
it.  She  said  that  she  should  certainly 
die  of  ennui^  unless  she  could  have  use- 
ful work  to  do.  There  was  something  of 
a  missionary  nature  in  this  project;  it 
was  novel,  and  under  the  circumstances, 
it  appeared  well  calculated  to  benefit  her. 
Her  mother  remarked  one  day  that 
Agnes  seemed  hardly  as  happy  as  usual, 
of  late! 

I  remember  that  I  admired  the  doctor's 
appearance,  as  he  stood  on  the  platform 
waiting  for  the  train,  the  day  he  left 
Hampton.  His  silk  hat,  bought  with 
unusual  care  as  to  fit  and  fashion,  his 
broadcloth  frock-coat,  made  to  button  to 
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the  throat — ^his  ample  cloak  on  his  left 
arm,  and  his  decidedly  good-looking  wife 
on  his  right,  all  these  invested  him  with 
a  dignity  and  grace  that  made  me  proud 
of  him.  "  Long  live  the  doctor !"  was  the 
sentiment  I  thought,  hut  did  not  utter. 

Dr.  Trowbridge  wrote  Elisha  a  long 
letter  before  he  sailed.  It  might  prove 
interesting,  and  not  out  of  place  in  this 
connection,  but  I  have  not  space  for  it. 

The  parsonage  was  closed,  and  also  the 
Fielding  mansion.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  both  houses  wore  a  dreary 
and  desolate  look. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add,  before  closing 
this  chaper,  a  few  sentences  relative  to 
myself.  As  was  hinted  in  a  previous 
chapter,  I  pursued  my  medical  studies  in 
New  Haven,  by  the  aid  of  some  unknown 
person,  who,  it  appeared,  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  me  to  appropriate  a  consid- 
erable sum  yearly,  for  my  use.  These 
appropriations  enabled  me  to  pay  the 
bulk  of  my  expenses,  and  saved  me  from 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  was  an 
expensive  luxury  in  the  Trowbridge 
household.  This  outside  help  was  pressed 
upon  me  in  a  way  that  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  decline  it,  and  the  fact  that 
the  donor  was  unknown  to  me,  precluded 
me  from  any  distressing  feeling  of  per- 
sonal obligation.  I  had  concluded  that 
the  money  was  frpm  the  Lord,  and  had 
gladly  availed  myself  of  it.  The  desire 
which  I  had  often  expressed  to  my  va- 
rious friends,  that  I  might  visit  the  Paris 
hospitals,  both  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
skilled  treatment  myself,  and  of  gaining 
skill,  was  a  desire  which  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  soon  fulfilled.  But  it  was  ftil- 
filled.  The  requisite  money  came,  and 
its  object  was  specified.  With  surprise 
and  thankfulness  I  took  it,  and  within 
two  months  from  the  time  when  Dr. 
Trowbridge  left  Hampton,  I  met  him  and 
his  wife,  as  they  were  sauntering,  arm 
in  arm,  along  one  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

CONSISTS    IfAINLT  OF  A   LETTER    FROM  TOK. 

The  doctor  cared  less  for  Paris  than 
for  the  countries  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    He 


soon  journeyed  southward  toward  Egypt. 
In  May,  1861, 1  received  two  letters;  one 
from  Elisha,  and  the  other  from  Tom. 
Both  pertained  to  the  same  matters,  but 
Tom's  was  the  more  minute,  and  there- 
fore I  give  it  the  preference  here. 

[tom'b  lbttbb.] 

Dear  Johannes —  ♦  *  *  *  What  I 
have  to  say,  chiefly  relates  to  Elisha. 
How  impenetrable  is  the  future !  How 
transitory  are  the  most  agreeable  things 
of  earth !  That  boy,  sir,  has  proved  him- 
self a  credit  to  his  grandmother,  when  to 
disgrace  her  would  have  been  much  more 
convenient  and  easy.  He  has  reduced 
himself  to  hard-tack  and  plain  clothes, 
when  he  might  have  continued  to  wear 
purple  (or  any  other  color  that  suited 
him)  and  fine  linen,  and  to  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day.  This  is  how  it  came 
about.  His  situation  with  his  uncle  was 
as  a  fresh  clover  field  to  a  fine  blooded 
horse.  It  was  delightful.  It  put  him 
into  the  best  of  spirits,  and  rounded  him 
out  beautifully.  He  flourished  there; 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  I  also  enjoyed 
browsing  there  occasionally,  in  an  humble 
way,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  my  privilege.  How  shall  I  ade- 
quately describe  the  good  dinners  I  have 
eaten  m  that  house  on  Twentieth  Street; 
the  evenings  in  the  elegantly  furnished 
parlors — ^the  music,  the  conversations, 
the  pictures? — ah !  they  will  survive  long 
in  my  memoiy !  But  they  are  something 
of  the  past.  Like  experiences  I  may 
have  again,  but  the  same,  never.  I  com- 
fort myself  with  the  thought  which 
u^neas  suggested  to  his  shipwrecked 
comrades,  and  it  seems  much  more  perti- 
nent to  my  case  than  to  theirs:  ^^Haer. 
olim  meminisse  juvabit"  Elisha  and  I 
are  as  men  lost,  dazed,  bewildered.  Like 
Adam  and  P]ve  expelled  from  Paradise, 
we  wander  disconsolately  among  thorns 
and  thistles,  but  unlike  that  unhappy 
couple,  our  consciences  are  void  of  of- 
fence. It  is  now  safe  to  presume  that 
your  curiosity  is  sufficiently  stimulated, 
and  that  you  are  ready  for  facts. 

The  whole  family  were  highly  pleased 
with  Elisha,  and  Elisha  wa«  overpowered 
by  the  combined  brilliancy  of  his  Aunt 
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Julia,  and  her  eldest  daughter,  the  fair 
Miss  Alice.  Did  he  forget  Agnes?  I 
guess  not;  hut  the  atmosphere  was  so 
stimulating  that  a  false  growth  was  en- 
gendered, and  he  clave  to  his  beautiful 
cousin.  Rhodes  was  a  frequent  guest  in 
that  house,  and,  I  doubt  not,  was  sincere 
in  his  attachment  to  Miss  Alice.  She  was 
very  kind  to  him,  but  liked  Elisha  better, 
I  am  confident. 

Things  went  on  in  an  exhilarating  way 
for  several  months.  We  young  folks 
gave  little  thought  to  the  political  storm 
that  was  brewing  iu  the  world  outside. 
All  was  serene  with  us,  and  we  did  not 
dream  of  being  disturbed  personally  by 
the  machinations  of  the  enemy.  But 
toward  the  close  of  winter,  the  clouds 
began  to  scud  across  our  little  sky,  *' cast- 
ing shadows  and  grave  fears  athwart  our 
souls.''  As  you  are  aware,  Mrs.  Trow- 
bridge is  a  Virginian  woman.  Hers  is 
one  of  the  great  families  of  that  State. 
She  is  Southern  in  birth,  education,  and 
prejudices.  Her  property  there,  in  the 
shape  of  land,  buildings  and  slaves,  is 
very  large,  and  very  dear  to  her,  because 
she  has  inherited  it.  When  it  became 
evident  that  Virginia  would  go  out  of  the 
Union,  the  whole  Shay  lor  tribe,  kith  and 
kin,  rich  relations  and  poor  relations — 
the  latter,  however,  are  not  numerous — 
resolved  to  stand  by  their  State.  Mrs. 
Trowbridge  became  a  violent  secessionist. 
She  and  Mr.  Shaylor,  Frank's  partner, 
threw  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  into  the 
cause  of  southern  independence;  and  Mr. 
Shaylor  accepted  an  office  under  the  Con- 
federate government.  He  is  a  man  of 
insatiate  ambition;  wealth  cannot  satisfy 
it.  He  thirsts  for  power,  for  personal 
honor  and  distinction.  He  fancies  that 
he  is  about  to  be  one  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth ,  and,  faith !  he  may  be  such,  if 
the  scheme  succeeds. 

You  can  easily  imagine  the  awkward* 
nessof  our  '* Uncle  Frank's"  situation. 
To  face  the  opposition  of  that  wife  of  his, 
perhaps  her  scorn,  for  she  is  a  Juno — to 
lose  the  large  revenue  accruing  from  her 
property,  as  he  would  assuredly  do,  if  he 
remained  a  Union  man — ^to  brave  the 
maledictions  of  her  hot-blooded  relatives 
— ^it  would  have  required  the  courage  of 


a  stronger  man,  morally,  than  is  Mr. 
Frank  Trowbridge.  He  has  slept  too 
long  upon  the  knees  of  that  Philistine  wife 
of  his,  not  to  be  shorn  of  his  strength. 
The  last  item  on  the  scale  which  finally 
sent  his  manhood  to  the  beam,  was  the 
offer  of  a  ColoneFs  commission  in  the 
Confederate  army.  The  Trowbridges, 
you  know,  are  a  martial  race.  Uncle 
Frank  was  a  gallant  youth,  I  have  been 
told.  Alas !  that  he  should  have  lived  to 
disgrace  his  New  England  ancestry.  But 
the  die  is  cast.  '^  Caesar  has  crossed  the 
Rubicon."  The  house  on  Twentieth 
Street  has  passed  into  other  hands.  The 
late  master  of  it  is  a  "  Virginian  Colonel " 
— of  Puritan  extraction — and  the  family 
reside  in  Richmond.  ' 

••  The  harp  that  once  thro*  Tara's  halls."  etc. 

Now  for  Elisha's  part  in  these  events. 
Shaylor  loved  the  youth,  so  did  *'  Uncle 
Frank."  As  for  "Aunt  Juno,"  and 
"Cousin  Alice,"  their  souls  yearned  for 
him.  These  three  had  the  matter  ar- 
ranged beautifully.  Mr.  Shaylor  would 
get  him  a  commission,  as  he  had  done  for 
his  brother-in-law ;  he  should  be  grafted 
into  the  family  tree ;  he  should  be  a  hero, 
at  whose  going  forth  a  fair  young  woman 
should  weep,  and  at  whose  return  a  ten- 
der wife  should  smile.  It  was  a  fearfully 
seductive  plan,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration. Apparently  he  had  every 
thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by 
acceding  to  it.  He  found,  also,  when  this 
issue  came,  that  he  was  not  only  much 
attached,  but  under  heavy  obligations  to 
the  family.  He  saw  that  a  crisis  was 
impending,  and  it  bothered  him  tremen- 
dously. I  suspect  that  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  thinking  in  those  days. 

There  was  a  grand  secession  pow-wow 
in  the  house  one  evening.  Elisha  did 
not  like  to  go  in.  He  spent  the  evening 
with  me.  A  servant  of  the  fiimily  found 
him,  and  gave  him  a  note  from  his  aunt, 
asking  his  immediate  presence.  Then 
he  knew  that  he  must  meet  the  crisis. 
He  has  told  me  what  transpired  that 
night  in  the  house  on  Twentieth  Street. 
I  know  the  particulars  from  another 
source  also ;  but  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  let  htm 
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in  veiy  late,  and  that  be  has  bunked  with 
me  ever  since.  He  is  very  grave.  When 
he  came  in  that  night,  and  during  all 
the  next  day,  the  dominant  feeling  in 
both  our  minds  was  one  of  thank^lness — 
that  he  had  escaped  a  great,  a  fearful 
peril. 

I  believe  that  after  this  he  will  look 
upon  life  from  another  point  of  view.  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  help  viewing  things 
in  a  somewhat  different  light  myself.  I 
begin  to  realize  that  however  talented, 
handsome,  popular,  a  young  fellow  may 
be,  he  will  sooner  or  later  go  under, 
unless  he  has  principle.  Here  is  where 
Elisha  has  saved  himself,  and  where  he 
has  proved  himself  superior  to  Rhodes. 
Rhodes  was  a  capital  fellow  in  many  re- 
spects. People  used  to  be  somewhat 
puzzled  over  him,  when  he  was  in  college. 
Well,  now  I  know  what  the  difficulty 
was  with  him.  He  had  a  warm  heart, 
was  gentlemanly,  generous,  appreciative 
of  sincerity,  truth,  and  even  of  religion, 
but  not  of  sufficiently  strong  principle  to 
choose  these  things,  when  such  a  choice 
interfered  with  his  enjoyment  of  some- 
thing less  valuable,  but  more  tempting. 
That  was  Rhodes.  I  use  the  past  tense, 
for  he  h^  leaped  headlong  where  Elisha 
refused  to  advance  a  step.  He  has  won 
the  lady,  the  ConfedeiUte  commission — 
all,  in  fact,  that  there  was  to  win,  and  has 
lost  all  there  was  to  lose. 

Elisha  intends  to  return  to  Connecticut 
shortly!  in  order  to  enter  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  his  native  State.  He  proposes 
to  enlist  as  a  private,  but  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  somebody  whom 
I  know  in  New  Haven,  and  doubt  not 
that  he  will  be  provided  with  a  commis- 
sion. I  expect  to  take  the  field  myself, 
not  however  in  a  fighting  capacity,  but 
as  one  of  the  Times^  army  correspondents. 
I  get  the  situation  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  friend  who  had  it,  but 
was  obliged  to  return  home. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  a  little  side 
scene  in  the  Trowbridge  drama,  the  actors 
in  which  were  Josie  and  myself.  You  see 
even  I  did  not  escape  without  a  scratch. 
Whether  the  wound  will  heal  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell;   I  will  say,  however,  that 

ne  is  a  little  heroine,  and  that  I  have 


a  double  object  in  visiting  the  seat  of 
war.  I  hope  to  do  my  share  toward 
swelling  the  "on  to  Richmond"  chorus, 
and  to  be  on  hand  when  the  city  surren- 
ders. Gret  all  the  skill  you  can,  my  good 
Hippbcrates,  for  as  things  now  look,  ao- 
complished  gentlemen  of  your  persuasion 
are  soon  to  be  in  demand. 
Farewell,  my  Johnkin. 

Truly  yours, 
Thomas  the  Cuckoo. 

Josie  has  views  of  her  own  respecting 
matters  and  things,  but  she  is  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  family. 

T.  H. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  FIELD  OF  MARS. 

Elisha  returned  to  Connecticut,  where, 
to  his  surprise,  he  encountered  Nathan 
Weatherby.  Mr.  Weatherby,  fond  of 
civilized  society,  and  believing  that  but  a 
few  more  years  remained  to  him  on  earth, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, had  returned  to  die  among  the 
scenes  and  at  the  home  of  his  youth. 
When  Elisha  met  him,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  purchasing  the  old  Weatherby 
homestead,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven. 
Elisha  was  very  glad  to  meet  him,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Weatherby  was 
equally  pleased  at  once  more  meeting  the 
youth  for  whom,  five  years  earlier,  he  had 
felt  a  peculiar  interest.  At  first  he 
rather  dissuaded  Elisha  from  entering 
the  army,  arguing  that  while  it  was  every 
citizen's  duty  to  aid  in  defending  the  flag, 
if  necessary,  there  was  no  occasion  for  a 
young  man  of  education  and  culture  to 
waste  his  time  and  talents,  until  it  was 
evident  that  his  particular  assistance  was 
needed.  More  troops  were  thronging 
the  capital  already  than  the  government 
knew  what  to  do  with.  He  believed 
that  the  conflict  would  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  comparatively  bloodless. 

Mr.  Weatherby  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  principles  of  government  laid  down 
in  our  Constitution,  but  he  had  long  been 
an  exile,  and  from  his  distant  position 
saw  his  native  land  through  a  medium 
which  magnified  all  its  excellencies  and 
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•ttractions,  while  it  softened  the  angry 
jar  of  it«  polrtical  machinery.  Recent 
experience,  on  the  contrary,  had  impressed 
upon  Elisha's  mind  the  fact  that  great 
issues  were  at  stake.  He  had  heen  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  had  seen  and  heard 
things  which  assured  him  of  what  Mr. 
Weatherby  found  it  difficult  to  believe — 
that  a  powerful  influence  wbb  at  work, 
with  the  fixed  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
dissolving  the  Union.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
now  reflected  on  what  his  father  had  so 
forcibly  said  the  morning  when  he  parted 
from  him  in  the  study,  the  previous  sum- 
mer. At  any  rate,  Elisha's  mind  was 
made  up.  He  seemed  animated  with  a 
grand  purpose,  and  Mr.  Weatherby  gave 
way  before  him.  Then,  as  time  went  on, 
and  events  served  only  to  corroborate 
Elisha's  views  of  the  cause,  probable 
magnitude,  and  doubtful  issue  of  the 
conflict,  his  own  patriotism  was  fired, 
and  he  went  to  the  front  as  chaplain. 
His  venerable  gray  hairs,  and  his  shrewd 
knowledge  of  men,  coupled  with  his  sin- 
cere and  unostentatious  efibrts  to  do  good, 
to  a  remarkable  degree  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  soldiers. 
It  was  natural  that  when  circumstances 
permitted  him  to  be  in  Elisha*s  vicinity, 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  should 
be  intimate. 

Elisha  was  soon  in  command  of  a  bat- 
tery, with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
belonged  to  the  long-suffering  but  at 
length  grandly  triumphant  army  of  the 
Potomac;  and  I  have  been  told  that  Cap- 
tain Trowbridge's  battery  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient.  It  did  particularly  good 
service  at  Antietam;  in  which  engage- 
ment, however,  it  narrowly  escaped  cap- 
ture— if  a  report  of  that  battle  written  by 
one  of  the  Tlme£  correspondents,  over 
the  initials  "T.  H.,"  may  be  credited. 

I  arrived  home  in  the  summer  of  1862, 
and  in  the  following  autumn  received  an 
appointment  as  surgeon,  which,  to  my 
great  joy,  enabled  me  again  to  grasp  the 
hands  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Weatherby, 
Elisha,  and  Tom.  I  may  not  stop  here 
to  speak  more  partitularly  of  myself.  I 
desire  rather  to  hasten  forward  to  some 
of  the  events  which  occurred  on  the 
second  of  July,  1863,  the  second  day  of 


the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  I  will  not 
describe  the  battle ;  it  belongs  to  history, 
and  the  description  of  it  to  the  historian. 
But  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fight  in 
some  of  its  most  interesting  phases.  Mr. 
Weatherby  and  I  worked  together  that 
day.  Few  men  knew  better  than  did  he 
how  to  render  efficient  sanitary  service 
in  great  emergencies.  His  courage  was 
absolute,  and  his  perceptions  were  quick 
and  true.  Nobly  he  worked,  and  yet 
amid  all  his  labors  he  managed  to  keep 
track  of  Elisha. 

Captain  Trowbridge's  battery  belonged 
to  Gen.  Sickles'  division.  Gen.  Sickles 
knew  the  captain,  and  had  confidence  in 
him.  He  stationed  him  on  the  extreme 
left,  and  so  far  forward  that  he  seemed 
almost  in  the  immediate  presence  of  half 
the  Confederate  army.  Three  other  bat- 
teries— two  from  Massachusetts,  and  one 
from  Maine — together  with  a  body  of 
infantry,  shared  this  exposure.  Gen. 
Meade  saw  the  position,  and  remonstrated 
against  it,  as  unnecessarily  hazardous. 
Indeed,  Sickles'  entire  corps  was  thrown 
forward  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  further  than  Gen.  Meade  considered 
safe.  Sickles  said  that  he  would  with- 
draw, if  desired,  from  the  ridge  he  then 
occupied  to  that  behind  it,  which  Gen. 
Meade  indicated  as  the  proper  one.  Gen. 
Meade  replied  that  he  apprehended  that 
no  such  withdrawal  would  be  permitted 
by  the  enemy. 

As  he  spoke,  the  rebel  batteries 
opened,  and  their  charging  columns  came 
on.  Captain  Trowbridge's  battery  was 
protected  by  a  clump  of  trees,  which, 
however,  did  not  obstruct  his  view  of  the 
magnificent  lines  of  rebel  soldiery  which 
stretched  for  a  mile  and  a  half  diagonally 
across  Sickles'  front,  nor  of  the  batteries 
posted  on  Seminary  Ridge,  scarcely  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  directly  opposite.  Such 
was  the  situation  at  three  o'clock  P.  M., 
when  the  firing  began,  and  it  was  not 
materially  changed  for  nearly  two  hours. 
At  length,  the  enemy,  who  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  well-directed  and  almost 
incessant  fire  of  those  four  batteries, 
which  were  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Trowbridge,  made  an  effort  to  capture 
them.     A  fierce  charge  drove  back  the 
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infantry,  and  menaced  the  batteries.  It 
was  now  a  little  after  five.  Orders  were 
sent  to  Captain  Trowbridge  to  hold  his 
position  at  every  hazard  short  of  sheer 
annihilation,  until  a  couple  more  batte- 
ries could  be  brought  to  his  support. 
Then,  for  a  short  time,  he  reserved  his 
fire ;  but  the  rebel  line  continuing  to  ad- 
vance, he  depressed  his  guns  for  the 
shorter  range,  and  with  double  charges 
of  grape  and  canister,  he  smote  and  shat- 
tered, but  failed  to  break  the  steadily 
advancing  line. 

His  grape  and  canister  were  now  ex- 
hausted, and  still  rapidly  closing  up  their 
furrowed  ranks,  on  the  rebels  came. 
He  fell  back  on  spherical  case,  and  poured 
this  in  at  the  shortest  range.  On,  still 
onward  came  that  artillery-defying  line; 
and  still  he  held  his  position.  They  ap- 
proached to  within  six  paces  of  his  guns 
— he  fired  again.  Once  more,  and  the 
hot  breath  from  his  terrible  muzzles 
scorched  the  clothing,  while  the  solid 
balls  mangled  the  bodies  of  those  invin- 
cible soldiers.  Still,  he  does  not  retreat ; 
mindful  of  his  orders,  and  hoping  yet  to 
be  reinforced,  he  stood  by  the  guns.  It 
was  now  a  hand-to-hand  contest.  The 
rebels  jumped  upon  his  carriages,  shot 
down  his  quivering  horses,  and  bayoneted 
his  men.  They  had  already  gained  pos- 
session of  three  of  his  guns.  Two  of 
them  were  saved,  because  his  brave  Yan- 
kee artillerists  seized  them,  and  dragged 
them  out  by  hand  from  the  very  grasp  of 
the  enemy.  It  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of 
the  rebel  officer  in  command,  not  to 
have  Captain  Trowbridge  killed,  but 
taken  prisoner.     "Surrender!"  he  cried. 

"There  is  no  need,"  the  captain  an- 
swered.    And  so  it  was. 

Two  reinforcing  batteries  came  gallop- 
ing up,  and  a  fierce  enfilading  fire  began 
to  sweep  the  rebel  line.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant,  the  division  of  infantry 
which  had  been  driven  back  in  disorder, 
having  reformed,  gallantly  charged,  and 
from  our  hard-prised  artillerymen  rose 
a  shout  of  exultation.  The  rebel  officer, 
who,  a  moment  since,  cried  "surrender," 
seeing  that  the  fight  was  lost,  seemed 
fairly  convulsed  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment.    He  was  a  fiilr  youth,  as  he  came 


bravely  on  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
generous  in  the  flush  of  his  proud  vic- 
tory; but  now  that  his  line  was  begin- 
ging  to  break,  and  he  saw  himself  about 
to  be  hurled  back  hopelessly  defeated,  a 
baleful  light  gleamed  from  his  eyes,  and 
drawing  his  revolver,  he  pointed  it  at  the 
head  of  Captain  Trowbridge,  who  was 
waving  his  cap  exultingly,  and  fired. 

It  was  the  culminating,  the  devilish 
act  of  a  young  man  who  had  proved  false 
to  himself  and  to  his  country,  and  who 
now,  in  his  moment  of  supreme  passion,  was 
willing  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  friend. 
He  turned  to  join  his  men  in  their  re- 
treat. It  was  too  late.  Sickles'  in&ntry, 
rapidly,  terribly  advancing  with  fixed 
bayonets,  came  down  upon  him  like 
an  avalanche.  He  was  thrown  to  the 
earth,  crushed  and  trampled  by  a  hun- 
dred heavy  feet,  covered  with  blood  and 
dust ;  and  for  an  instant  stunned  into  for- 
getfulness  of  the  danger  of  his  position, 
he  rose  totteringly  to  an  erect  attitude. 

The  enemy's  batteries,  posted  on  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  half  a  mile  distant,  seeing 
that  their  forces  had  been  driven  baek» 
again  opened  fire.  A  solid  shot  from  one 
of  their  guns  came  shrieking  over  the 
heads  of  the  flying  infantry  and  their 
pursuers,  who  were  half-way  down  the 
valley.  It  was  aimed  at  one  of  our  guns. 
Khodes'  movement  brought  him  directly 
in  range ;  the  ball  struck  him,  and  swept 
him  from  ofl*  the  face  of  the  earth. 

A  few  yards  from  the  spct  to  which 
his  corpse,  horribly  mutilated,  was  hurled, 
lay  the  body  of  a  gray-haired  man.  On 
his  face  was  an  expression  of  sweetness 
and  majesty,  and  the  attitude  was  one  of 
calm  repose.  Why  not?  It  was  the 
face  and  attitude  of  a  man  who  in  his 
youth  had  consecrated  his  life  to  God  and 
his  fellow-men,  and  who  in  his  old  age 
had  cheerfully  hdd  it  down,  in  order  that 
a  younger  and  stronger  mait  might  live. 
I  do  not  know  where  Nathan  Weatherby 
was,  or  how  he  was  engaged,  when 
Rhodes  pointed  his  fatal  revolver.  He 
must  have  been  close  by,  fi^r  in  the  in- 
stant that  elapsed  between  the  gesture 
and  the  pulling  of  the  trigger,  he  threw 
himself  before  £lisha,  and  received  the 
bullet  in  his  own  breast  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

IN   CAPTIVITT. 

Leaving  to  the  reader  to  bridge  over, 
in  his  own  imagination,  some  chasms 
which  must  necessarily  ensue  in  this 
stage  of  our  story,  we  commence  this 
chapter  by  stating  that  Dr.  Trowbridge 
had  gone  to  Richmond  to  find  his  son, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  He  did 
not  find  him  in  Richmond,  nor  can  I 
give  the  particulars  of  his  experience 
in  that  city.  He  found  that  Elisha  had 
been  taken  to  Salisbury,  and  he  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  the  same  destination  within 
a  week.  He  was  treated  courteously. 
His  dignified  mien  and  singular  quest, 
together  with  his  voucher  from  Governor 
Buckingham,  recommended  him  as  far 
as  Richmond,  at  which  place  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  brother,  whom  he  found  in 
the  city,  and  who  protested  that  he 
would  certainly  have  effected  Elisha's 
release  had  he  known  that  the  young 
man  had  been  in  the  city  a  prisoner. 
What  further  transpired  during  this  in- 
terview, I  may  not  stop  here  to  relate. 
It  it  enough  to  state  that  Frank's  posi- 
tion was  no  sinecure,  and  that  he  did  not 
have  as  much  influence  with  the  officers 
of  the  Confederate  government  as  he 
would  have  had  the  doctor  believe  him 
to  possess.  At  least  we  may  assume  this 
to  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that  his 
promise  to  have  both  Elisha  and  his 
father  speedily  brought  up  out  of  Egypt, 
did  not  secure- their  liberation.  He  was 
able,  however,  immediately  to  aid  the 
doctor. 

Elisha's  wound  proved  to  be  only  a 
scalp  wound,  the  immediate  effect  of 
which  was  to  render  him  insensible,  and 
like  unto  a  dead  man;  hence  my  young 
surgeon's  hasty  telegram.  It  had  caused 
him  far  less  trouble  than  a  flesh  hurt  would 
probably  have  occasioned  him.  He  had 
only  to  keep  his  head  swathed  with  a  wet 
cloth,  and  in  this  condition  his  father 
found  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  doctor  was 
so  rejoiced  at  finding  his  son  alive,  that 
he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
Well,  to  be  sure  they  had  a  thousand 
things  to  talk  about;  and  when  Elisha 


fairly  got  it  through  his  head,  bandage 
and  all,  that  his  father  had  left  his  wi^, 
whose  companionship  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly precious  to  him,  and  had  braved 
the  perils  of  captivity  in  the  uncertain 
hope  of  finding  his  boy,  and  of  comfort- 
ing him  in  his  distress,  forgetful  of  his 
own  comfort,  thiere  was  water  trickling 
down  into  his  tawny  mustache  that  did 
not  come  from  the  wet  bandage.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  shown  before  that  the  young 
man  could  weep  when  just  the  right  in- 
fluences were  brought  to  bear  on  him. 
Did  he  not  shed  tears  over  Grandma 
Prime's  letter?  I  dare  say  he  was  equally 
foolish  on  various  other  occasions  which 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion. 

But  what  had  changed  the  doctor  so? 
For  the  life  of  him,  Elisha  could  not 
help  observing  that  his  father  was  no 
longer  a  difficult  man  to  be  familiar  with. 
There  was  no  allusion  made  to  the  fact 
that  certain  projects  of  an  ambitious  na- 
ture had  fallen  through,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
young  man's  mind  respecting  certain 
other  questions  formerly  agitated  between 
them.  But  from  his  different  sources  of 
information,  the  doctor  had  gathered  a 
number  of  facts  relative  to  Elisha's  career 
in  New  York,  and  in  the  army  subse- 
quently, and  ere  they  had  been  together 
a  great  while,  he  told  his  son  that  he  had 
heard  many  good  reports  of  him.  Then, 
without  saying  that  he  was  glad  Elisha 
had  lived  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  without  asking  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong,  he  drew 
him  on  to  speak  of  himself,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so,  Elisha  touched 
on  those  points  of  his  own  accord. 

The  ice  being  now  fairly  broken,  and 
each  discovering  in  the  other  more  and 
more  to  respect  and  love,  they  conversed 
together  then,  and  on  many  subsequent 
occasions,  with  ever-increasing  satisfac- 
tion. 

There  was  no  exchange  of  prisoners  at 
that  period  of  the  war;  nevertheless  they 
both  confidently  expected  a  speedy  re* 
lease  through  the  interposition  of  the 
doctor's  brother.  Meanwhile,  the  doctor 
was  intent  on  doing  as  much  good  as  poa- 
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sible ;  and  we  all  know  that  he  wajs  amid 
scenes  of  extraordinary  suffering.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  here  testify  to  the 
fact,  that,  although  the  doctor  was  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  officials  who  have 
earned  for  themselves  by  no  means  envia- 
ble reputations  'for  humanity,  he  was  not 
subjected  to  any  of  those  indignities  which 
it  was  the  lot  of  most  of  his  fellow 
prisoners  to  endure.  Others  were  de- 
prived of  their  more  valuable  articles  of 
clothing,  and  kept  under  continual  sur- 
veillance, whereas  he  was  permitted  to 
retain  his  invaluable  cloak,  to  go  out  and 
in,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  hospitality 
and  society  of  the  resident  clergy.  For- 
tunately, he  was  well  supplied  with 
money,  by  means  of  which  Elisha  fared 
much  better  than  he  cotild  otherwise 
have  done.  In  the  hospitals,  also,  the 
doctor's  kindness  was  felt,  and  many  a 
starving  body,  as  well  as  despairing  soul, 
was  comforted  by  the  minister,  who 
thought  no  personal  sacrifice  too  great  to 
make,  if  a  fellow  man  might  be  eased  of 
his  suffering. 

I  suspect  that  his  example  was  as  a 
shining  light  in  a  dark  place  to  Elisha, 
who,  I  am  sure,  could  not  help  compar- 
ing his  father's  character  with  that  of 
another  member  of  the  family,  whom  he 
had  formerly  admired  and  believed  in.  I 
suppose  that  most  young  men  find,  either 
in  history  or  among  their  cotcmporaries, 
some  man  who,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
approximates  to  his  ideal  of  manhood. 

^^Ah!"  he  says,  as  he  contemplates 
this  or  that  fascinating  character,  "if  I 
could  be  such  a  man  as  he  is!" 

"  If  I  could  only  live  such  a  life  as  that 
old  hero  lived  I"  Happy  is  the  youth 
who  finds  a  man  either  in  the  past  or 
present,  who  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  to 
be  his  ideal.  Still  happier  is  he  whose 
fortune  it  is  to  live  in  intimate  compan- 
ionship with  such  a  man. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Elisha  and 
Tom,  and,  as  intimated,  I  believe,  a  great 
many  other  boys  of  his  generation,  im- 
bibed ideas  prejudicial  to  religion,  from 
the  fact  that  they  found  the  Christian 
faith  professed  and  ticked  about  by  men 
— ^-"^  they  believed  to  be  no  better  than 
nen,  and  who,  moreover,  bored  them. 


"Well,  now,"  I  can  fancy  Elisha  say- 
ing to  himself,  "I  used  to  think  when 
Mr.  Hemenway  and  Deacon  Wilder  were 
around,  that  it  was  their  religion  that 
bored  me,  whereas,  it  wasn't  the  fault  of 
their  religion  at  all,  but  of  the  men  them- 
selves, that  I  was  bored.  I  can  very 
easily  see  now,  that  without  his  religious 
principle  Mr.  Hemenway  would  be  a 
regular  brute.  He  is  naturally  a  very 
angular,  jagged,  ambitious  man ;  and,  al- 
though he  may  not  be  quite  as  pious  as 
he  thinks  himself  to  be,  still  he  would 
be  a  much  worse  man  if  he  was  much 
less  pious.  Uncle  Frank,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  naturally  a  veiy  agreeable  man, 
and  so  was  poor  Rhodes.  I  can  see 
plainly  that  with  reli^ous  principle  to  bal- 
last them,  they  never  would  have  become 
base.  What  made  Nathan  Weatherby 
the  noble  man  he  was? — what  makes 
Grandma  so  f\ill  of  sweetness,  so  cheerful, 
so  unselfish? — ^what  makes  father  the 
faithful,  self-denying,  useful  man  he  is, 
but  this  same  religion  ?  Father  used  to 
be  too  stem  and  reserved.  He  admits 
as  much  now  himself.  But  take  him  as 
he  is,  since  he  came  home  from  the  East, 
and  is  he  not  as  near  faultless  as  a  man  can 
well  be?  And  being  thus  almost  perfect, 
how  did  he  become  so,  and  who  is  he 
like?  Why,  he  became  so  by  steadfastly 
endeavoring  to  live  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  life  which  Christ  taught, 
and  in  so  far  as  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  he  has  become  like  Christ 
I  used  to  admire  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay,  and  I  admire  them  yet,  for  they 
were  wonderful  men;  but  if  my  father 
were  their  equal  in  respect  of  intellectual 
ability,  he  would  be  as  much  greater  than 
they  were  as  he  is  better.  If  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  our  religion  makes 
men  of  average  ability  as  usefVil  and  as 
admirable  in  their  personal  characters  as 
my  father  is,  and  as  Mr.  Weatherby  was, 
why  should  I  not  desire  to  adopt  the 
same  plan  of  life?" 

Again,  I  can  fancy  him  communing 
with  himself  in  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing strain : 

"  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  we  boys 
used  to  think,  has  to  put  up  with  a  great 
many  hard  knocks.     Half  the  time  his 
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people  do  not  appreciate  his  efforts ;  they 
screw  him  down  on  a  small  salary,  and 
likely  enough  ship  him  off  just  when  he 
would  like  to  stay.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  first-class  men  are  in  demand  in 
that  profession,  and  are  well  taken  care 
of.  Doesevery  physician  succeed?  Does 
every  lawyer? — every  merchant? — every 
farmer?  Why,  then,  should  we  expect 
every  clergyman  to  succeed?  If  to  en- 
ter that  profession  was  a  certain  means 
of  securing  a  good  livelihood,  what  a 
crowd  of  muffs,  'mongrel  whelps  and 
curs  of  low  degree,'  would  file  into  it! 
No ;  it  is  right  that  success  in  the  minis- 
terial profession  should  depend  on  fitness, 
ability,  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  its 
members.  Suppose  my  father  was  shoved 
off  by  a  clique  of  disaffected  ones  in  his 
church — his  influence  was  not  destroyed, 
his  good  name  was  not  tarnished ;  and  so 
far  from  being  in  a  pickle,  his  measure  of 
prosperity  has  been  increased  fifty  fold. 
And  now  the  church  wants  him  back 
again.  Is  not  his  situation  a  thousand 
times  more  desirable  than  that  of  Uncle 
Frank?  And  yet  Uncle  Frank  has  been 
seeking  for  success  all  his  life.  Why 
this  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  Christ 
himself  said:  *  Whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.' 

^^  I  imagine  that  father  has  had  as  few 
satbacks  as  any  man;  and  as  for  riches, 
we've  all  had  enough  to  eat,  and  I  have 
a  liberal  education.  I'm  convinced,  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  world,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  continual  presence  in  it 
and  influence  of  such  men  as  father  and 
Mr.  Weatherby,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anybody  to  enjoy  wealth.  It  seems 
discouraging  sometimes  to  think  that 
such  men  cannot  accomplish  more ;  but  it 
is  frightful  to  think  what  the  situation 
would  be  should  they  cease  to  exist 
at  all.  And  if  they  can  accomplish  so 
little  individually,  why,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  more  of  them. 
Isn't  this  the  feeling  father  has  had  all 
the  while? — somebody  to  take  his  place 
in  the  ranks  when  he  falls  out? — some- 
body who  will  carry  on  his  work,  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  which  has  ani- 
mated him?  There  he  goes,  in  that 
27 


threadbare  old  cloak  of  his,  smuggling 
a  basket  of  stuff  into  the  hospital  for 
those  sick  fellows.  Ah,  how  they  suffer ! 
How  glad  they  are  always  when  they 
see  that  cloak  coming — ^they  know  there 
is  generally  something  under  it.  They 
like  to  talk  with  him,  too.  That's  the 
cloak  he  wore  on  his  journey  through 
Palestine,  It  has  been  on  Olivet,  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  the  regions 
round  about.  Strange  that  it  should  be 
protecting  him  from  the  weather  here  in 
this  horrible  prison.  It  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  himself,  and  essential  to  his  very 
identity.  How  could  any  other  than  a 
good  man  wear  it  ?  If  father  should  die 
down  here,  I  should  want  to  take  that 
garment  home,  and  always  keep  it  in  my 
family.  I  would  show  it  to  the  boys,  and 
tell  them  that  it  was  sacred,  because  it 
had  been  wet  with  the  dews  that  fall 
upon  Zion,  and  was  linked  in  its  associa- 
tions with  a  thousand  things,  the  thought 
of  which  would  make  them  noble  and 
pure." 

*'  Well,  father,  you  look  tired,  and 
no  wonder.  Bunk  down  here  for  a  little 
while.  I've  been  dreaming  dreams,  and 
now  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

So  the  doctor  seats  himself,  and  they 
have  a  long  talk. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  thoughts 
such  as  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  put 
into  words,  and  a  great  many  others  of  a 
similar  character,  passed  through  Elisha's 
mind  that  winter.  Indeed,  I  am  willing 
to  risk  the  statement  that  he  confided  to 
his  father  thoughts  on  a  great  many  sub- 
jects— Agnes,  for  example.  I  do  not 
think  he  said  much  about  his  cousin 
Alice.  Probably  she  had  not  obtained  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  either  his  mind 
or  heart.  But  I  must  not  stop  to  speak 
of  these  things  further,  though  I  would 
fain  tarry,  nor  just  yet  pass  on  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

RELEASE. 

The  winter  dragged  by,  and  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Hutiger,  disease, 
despair,  and  death,  however,  were  of  the 
present  still;  and,  as  it  appeared,  des- 
tined to  be  of  the  future,  for  there  was 
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no  exchange.  The  balmy  breath  of 
spring — ^it  whispered  no  glad  promise  of 
home,  of  wife,  of  loved  ones,  to  the 
wretched  inmates  of  the  Salisbury  prison. 
Yet  they  did  not  complain.  Hope  long 
deferred  made  many  i^  stout  hearb  sick, 
but  they  did  not  murmur,  save  only 
against  those  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  immediate  authors  of  their  misery. 
Spring  went,  and  summer  came  with 
scorching  heats.  The  doctor  still  went 
in  and  out,  and  to  and  fro  among  those 
wretched  men,  and  ministered  to  them. 
He  had  a  deputy,  who  was  his  insepar- 
able companion.  The  two  were  ever  to- 
gether. Elisha  had  insisted  long  since 
that  his  father  should  not  sleep  in  the 
noisome,  comfortless  prison,  but  should 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  granted 
him,  and  sleep  in  the  town.  The  doctor 
agreed  to  do  so ;  but  every  morning  he 
came  in  eai'ly  with  Elisha's  breakfast  in 
his  hands,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  eat. 
Indeed,  this  good  food  with  which  his 
father  provided  him  was  the  SL'cret  of 
Elisha's  comparatively  good  health. 

They  heard  from  home  occasionally, 
and  even  received  money,  without  a  sup- 
ply of  which  their  condition  would  have 
been  deplorable.  Whether  the  doctor 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities because  of  the  influence  he  had 
formerly  exercised  as  an  abolitionist,  or 
whether  it  was  for  some  other  reason 
not  of  a  personal  nature,  but  incidental 
to  his  situation,  that  when  the  autumn 
came  he  received  no  more  letters  and 
money,  I  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  no  longer  heard  from  home,  and 
was  obliged  to  rigorously  economize. 
He  brought  in  Elisha's  breakfast  as 
usual,  but  the  latter  began  to  suspect 
that  his  father  stinted  himself.  So  he 
tried  to  coax  him  to  bring  both  break- 
fasts in,  and  expatiated  on  the  delight  it 
would  afford  himself  to  see  his  father 
eating  at  the  same  time.  But  the  doctor 
saw  through  the  millstone,  and  gave 
weighty  reasons  for  breakfasting  in  the 
town. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  his  cap- 
ture, '  Elisha's  heart  sank  within  him. 
The  little  stock  of  money  would  not  hold 
out  much' longer — he  could  endure  any- 


thing, except  to  see  the  venerable  old 
man,  who  had  so  generously  come  to  his 
relief,  reduced  to  the  point  of  suffer- 
ing— ^he  could  not  endure  that.  The 
hope  of  release  had  long  since  died  out. 
He  thought  of  the  terrible  dragon  that 
lived  concealed  in  a  cave.  Men  would 
innocently  go  near  its  mouth,  only  to  be 
devoured  by  the  voracious  monster  that 
sprang  upon  them  from  out  its  gloomy 
depths.  Then  the  friends  of  these  hap- 
less victims  would  go  in  search  of  them, 
and  lo!  they  also  never  returned.  It 
was  a  fearful  thought.  I  wonder  if  the 
doctor  would  have  gone  to  his  son  if  he 
had  believed  that  winter,  and  spring,  and 
summer,  and  fall  again  would  come,  and 
find  him  yet  in  bondage.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  confident  he  did  not  anticipate  a 
long  confinement  the  day  he  parted  from 
me  near  Bolivar  Heights.  And  yet  men 
said  he  must  have  be?n  crazy  to  have 
undertaken  such  a  foolhardy  errand. 
Perhaps  some  who  were  in  authority, 
and  who  might  have  helped  him,  shared 
in  this  belief.  It  is  not  improbable. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  neither  money  nor 
release  came  to  them  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall  months,  although  their 
friends  at  home  repeatedly  sent  the  one, 
and  did  their  best  to  secure  the  latter. 

We  heard  from  them  irregularly.  For 
a  long  time  the  letters  were  full  of  hope 
and  courage.  At  last  they  became  less 
hopeful,  and  we  knew  that  our  friends 
had  begun  to  droop  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  their  captivity.  Should  we 
ever  see  them  again?  We  bethought 
ourselves  of  an  expedient.  Packages  of 
provisions  might  reach  them,  though 
letters  containing  money  were  tampered 
with.  We  sent  them  such  a  package, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a  roll  of  butter  we 
placed  money.  They  acknowledged  thie 
butter,  and  we  knew  that  they  received 
the  money  with  it.  This  was  very  en- 
couraging. It  was  now  late  in  the  fall 
of  '64.  We  ceased  to  hear  from  them, 
and  wondered.  Their  silence  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  put  into  execu- 
tion a  plan  of  escape,  of  which  they  had 
not  dared  so  much  as  hint  in  a  letter, 
lest  their  plans  should  be  discovered. 

The  doctor,  I  have  said,  was  permitted 
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to  retain  all  his  clothes,  and  to  go  out 
and  in.  Elisha  enjoyed  fewer  privileges. 
The  doctor  was  known  as  the  chaplain. 
His  tall  hat  and  doak  were  unique,  and 
associated  in  the  minds  of  all  with  Chap- 
lain Trowhridge.  His  hair  was  silvered, 
and,  together  with  his  beard,  had  grown 
to  be  very  long.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking Chaplain  Trowbridge.  Elisha 
was  built  like  his  &ther,  and  in  features 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  him.  Their 
plan  was  this : 

The  doctor's  long  hair  and  beard  were 
cropped  close,  the  work  being  done  in- 
side the  prison,  but  as  secretly  as  possi- 
ble. Then  he  dressed  himself  in  clothes 
which  he  had  smuggled  in,  and  leaving 
his  own  clothes  and  his  pass  with  Elisha, 
he  went  out.  His  appearance  was  greatly 
altered,  but  the  guard  knew  him,  and 
let  him  through  the  gate  without  asking 
to  see  his  pass,  just  as  he  had  done  a  hun- 
dred times  before.  He  went  to  a  place 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  waited. 
A  few  hours  later,  the  guard  having  been 
relieved,  Elisha,  dressed  in  his  father's 
clothes,  the  conspicuous  articles  of  which 
were  the  familiar  cloak  and  hat,  and  hav- 
ing his  father's  long  silvered  hair  and 
beard  upon  his  head  and  face,  and  his 
father's  pass  in  his  pocket,  presented 
himself  at  the  prison  gate.  This  guard 
also  knew  Chaplain  Trowbridge;  and  if 
his  predecessor  at  the  post  had  let  the 
rather  doubtful  looking  and  passless 
chaplain  through  without  suspicion,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  guard  num- 
ber two  had  hindered  the  exit  of  the 
venerable  man  who  appeared  before  him 
in  the  familiar  hat,  and  cloak,  and  beard 
of  the  chaplain,  and  with  the  chaplain's 
pass  in  his  pocket.  There  was  oomparar 
tively  little  risk  in  passing  the  outer  gate 
of  the  prison,  and  in  a  short  time  Elisha 
was  with  his  father. 

The  reader  may  wonder  that  they  en- , 
dured  captivity  so  long  before  making  an 
attempt  to  escape.  The  principal  reason 
was  this :  The  very  unusual  and  remarka- 
ble freedom  which  the  doctor  enjoyed, 
was  permitted  him  in  consideration  of  the 
fiebct  that  he  was  a  voluntary  prisoner, 
and,  as  they  soon  discovered,  a  man  of 
uncommon  worth.    And  though  it  pleased 


them  to  hold  him  as  a  prisoner,  they 
were  not  heartless  enough,  in  his  in- 
stance, to  keep  him  in  strict  confinement, 
but  held  him  by  the  bond  of  a  promise 
that  he  would  make  no  efibrt  to  escape. 
It  was  an  instance  of  rare  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederates,  but  more 
than  equalled  by  northern  clemency. 
The  same  year  Edward  A.  Pollard,  of  the 
Richmond  Examiner^  was  paroled  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  after  a  confinement  of 
a  few  weeks  only.  Neither  principalities 
nor  powers  could  have  induced  Dr.  Trow- 
bridge to  break  his  parole,  and  Elisha 
positively  refused  to  make  any  attempt 
to  escape,  unless  his  father  would  join  in 
it.  But  as  the  weary  months  went  by, 
and  Elisha  began  to  droop,  and  hope  of 
release  died  with  the  dying  year,  his 
resolution  was  shaken.  The  '  greater 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed,  made  his 
captivity  less  wearisome  and  less  un- 
wholesome than  Elisha's  was.  He  had 
come  down  to  help  his  boy,  to  comfort  him, 
to  secure,  if  possible,  his  release.  He  had 
helped  him,  he  had  comforted  him,  but 
he  could  neither  help  nor  comfort  him 
more,  save  in  one  way. 

Elisha's  hollow,  sad  eyes  and  wasting 
form  would  not  let  the  doctor  sleep.  He 
was  willing  to  die  himself,  if  need  be ; 
but  to  see  the  young  man,  whose  life 
gave  promise  of  so  much  usefulness,  fade 
away — !  Perhaps  he  thought  of  Agnes 
also,  and  of  the  blight  which  would  fall 
upon  her  existence,  if  the  man  whom,  as 
he  doubted  not,  she  loved,  should  never 
return  to  claim  that  priceless  treasure. 
The  Christian  ministry,  too,  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  his  son,  and  toward  which 
Elisha  now  aspired  of  his  own  accord! 
The  doctor's  resolution  gave  way,  and  he 
violated  his  parole. 

He  was  moved  not  only  by  a  desire  to 
have  GK)d  glorified  in  the  ministry  of 
Elisha,  but  also  by  an  exceeding  tender- 
ness of  paternal  love,  making  him  willing 
to  suffer  loss  for  the  sake  of  his  boy's 
freedom  and  happiness.  The  two  stole 
away  in  the  darkness  of  a  rainy  night, 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

The  tramp  westward  from  Salisbury  to 
Knoxville,  through  forests  and  swamps, 
over  mountains   and    across  bridgeless 
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rivers,  amid  dangers  seen  and  greater 
ones  unseen,  was  terrible.  They  were 
compelled  to  travel  much  of  the  way  by 
night,  away  from  the  beaten  highways, 
through  tangled  morass,  and  up  stony 
hillsides;  unremitting  vigilance  being 
the  price  of  their  safety.  They  were 
aided  by  negroes  and  loyal  citizens,  who, 
however,  were  surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  seldom  dared  keep  them  over  night 
in  their  houses,  nor  furnish  them  in  the 
day-time  with  more  than  a  hasty  meal. 
The  nights  were  cold.  Often  they  were 
drenched  with  rain,  and  frequently  they 
were  obliged  to  breast  swollen  streams, 
and  pa.ss  the  night  out  of  doers,  protected 
only  by  their  saturated  garments.  They 
were  in  continual  fear  of  apprehension. 
I  think  the  doctor  suffered  more  from 
this  fear  than  Elisha  did.  His  conscience 
was  exceedingly  sensitive;  his  jealiusy 
for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  extreme. 
The  thought  of  being  returned  to  cap- 
tivity, and  to  the  presence  of  men  to 
whom  he  had  pledged  his  word — of  being 
hounded  by  the  press  as  the  lying  doctor 
of  divinity,  etc.,  was  agony  to  him.  It 
is  easy  for  a  boy  to  break  his  word,  but 
when  a  man  has  been  strictly  truthful  for 
threescore  years,  he  cannot  lie,  however 
justifiable  the  falsehood  may  seem,  with 
impunity.  His  conscience  will  revolt 
against  a  falsehood  as  determinedly  as 
the  stomach  will  rebel  against  a  noxious 
dose. 

It  would  appear  that  God  holds  his 
expressly  commissioned  servants  in  this 
world  to  a  stricter  account  than  He  exacts 
from  other  men.  Moses  and  Aaron  smote 
the  rock  with  angry  impatience,  and  God 
permitted  neither  of  them  to  enter  the 
promised  land.  And  the  man  of  God 
who  cried  against  the  altar  in  Bethel,  but 
was  ^lerward  disobedient  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  but  a  small  matter,  was  he 
not  slain  ? 

I  have  space  to  record  the  fact  only — 
others  may  argue  concerning  it  if  they 
choose — the  doctor  did  not  enter  Knox- 
yille. 

The  exposure,  the  fatigue,  the  anxiety, 
generated  a  fever  which  burned  him  one 
hour,  and  left  him  for  the  next  hour 
chilled  and  almost  paralyssed.     But  he 


pushed  on  unfalteringly,  although  Elisha 
would  have  had  him  stop  and  rest  in 
some  loyal  family.  His  fear  of  capture 
amounted  almost  to  terror.  He  shrank 
with  shame  from  meeting  those  who 
could  taunt  him  with  accusations  of  un- 
truthfulness.  He  feared  for  Elisha's 
safety  also,  and  was  very  nervous  on  his 
account.  Indeed,  his  whole  nervcus  sys- 
tem had  become  highly  excited,  owing  in 
part,  doubtless,  to  loss  of  sleep.  The 
journey,  which  they  had  originally  esti- 
mated at  about  two  hundred  miles,  had 
grown  into  one  of  more  three  hundred, 
taking  all  their  devious  windings  into 
account.  They  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  now  near  Strawberry 
Plains.  For  the  last  fifty  miles  the  doc- 
tor had  ridden  upon  a  decrepit  horse. 
He  was  very  feeble,  and  within  a  few 
days  he  had  been  torn,  at  intervals,  by  a 
racking  cough. 

Elisha  has  told  me  the  particulars  of 
all  that  long  journey.  It  is  to  him  that 
I  am  indebted,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
most  of  what  I  have  written  relative  to 
their  experience  in  the  prison  and  sub- 
sequent to  their  escape.  At  one  hcuse 
where  they  stopped  a  negro  observed  his 
cough,  and  brought  him  a  little  bundle  of 
twigs  which  he  called  "  moosewood,"  and 
told  him  how  to  make  a  decoction  which 
would  cure  him.  After  that,  when  they 
stopped  to  rest  or  eat,  he  wc  uld  produce 
his  little  bundle  of  "moosewood,"  and 
the  kind-hearted  mistress  of  the  homely 
farm-house  would  put  a  few  twigs  into  a 
skillet  and  steep  them,  and  he  would 
drink  the  tea.  It  relieved,  but  did  not 
cure  him.  He  would  urge  Elisha  to 
sip  a  little  at  the  same  time,  as  a  preven- 
tive. 

One  night  they  rested  in  a  barn,  hoping 
to  escape  a  heavy  rain.  The  structure 
proved  to  be  a  very  shackling  affair,  with 
leaking  roof,  and  containing  very  little 
hay.  The  doctor  wanted  to  wrap  Elisha, 
who  was  shivering  with  cold,  in  his  poor 
old  cloak.  It  was  all  torn  and  weather- 
stained,  and  the  doctor,  as  he  sat  enfolded 
in  its  tattered  breadths,  upon  his  sorry 
horse,  with  his  battered  plug  on  his 
head,  was  an  object  the  sight  of  which 
often  moved  Elisha  to  tears.     But  that 
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night,  as  the  cold  streams  from  the  leak- 
ing roof  came  drizzling  down  upon  them, 
and  his  feeble  old  father  took  off  his  only 
protection,  and  insisted  that  Elisha  should 
put  it  around  his  own  shoulders,  the 
young  man  wept  outright. 

Then,  to  satisfy  the  doctor,  he  said 
that  he  would  share  the  garment.  So  he 
scraped  together  as  much  hay  as  he  could 
find  in  the  darkness,  and  made  a  bed  on 
a  spot  which  was  comparatively  sheltered ; 
and  they  lay  down  upon  it,  and  drew  the 
old  cloak  over  them  and  tried  to  sleep, 
clasped  like  lost  children  in  each  other's 
arms. 

In  the  small  hours,  the  doctor  became 
delirious,  and  babbled  like  a  little  child 
about  something  which  happened  half  a 
century  ago.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
put  into  the  new  spelling-class,  and  that 
his  teacher  had  given  him  a  credit-mark 
for  good  behavior.  If  he  got  a  credit- 
mark  every  day  in  the  week  at  school, 
he  was  to  have  a  pretty  card  with  a  bird 
on  it,  to  keep  always.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  term  all  the  scholars  were  to  have 
the  number  of  all  their  marks  read  out 
before  the  company,  and  the  one  who  had 
the  most  was  to  be  presented  with  a  new 
arithmetic.  Then  his  fever  passed  off, 
and  his  chill  came  on,  and  Elisha  vainly 
tried  to  warm  him  with  the  heat  of  his 
own  body.  At  last  he  ftU  into  an  un- 
easy sleep,  from  which,  with  a  cry,  he 
awoke,  trembling  violently.  He  had 
slept  but  a  little  while,  and  Elisha  was 
still  awake. 

"What  is  the  matter,  father?"  Elisha 
asked,  at  the  same  time  folding  him  more 
closely  in  his  arms. 

"I  have  had  a  fearful  dream,"  the 
doctor  answered.  And  then  he  described 
it.  It  was  a  judgment  scene,  in  which, 
as  the  balance  was  held  up  by  the  Great 
Judge,  one  dark  sin  turned  the  scale 
against  him. 

The  doctor  paused  after  the  narration, 
and  there  was  silence,  for  Elisha  could 
not  speak. 

"What  the  Master  wrote  down  that 
weighed  so  heavily,"  the  doctor  con- 
tinued, "was  the  falsehood  of  which  I 
was  guilty  when  I  left  Salisbury.  I 
must  go  back.     In  the  morning  you  will 


go  on,  but  I  will  give  myself  up  and  ask 
to  be  taken  back  whence  I  came.  With 
God's  help  I  will  conquer  Satan." 

"  Listen  to  me,  father.  You  are  very 
ill;  the  fever  has  taken  your  strength, 
and  further  hardship  will  kill  you.  You 
shall  go  home,  and  your  wife  will  nurse 
you  back  to  health  again.  I  will  give 
myself  up.  They  will  rather  have  me 
than  you." 

"No,  Elisha;  the  sin  was  mine,  and  I 
cannot  permit  you  to  suffer  for  it.  But 
now  let  us  read  a  short  passage  from  the 
Word,  and  thank  our  kind  heavenly 
Father  for  so  good  a  shelter  as  we  have 
had  from  the  storm,  and  especially  for 
His  kindness  in  making  us  so  dear  to 
each  other  of  late." 

So  Elisha  took  the  battered,  water- 
soaked  Testament  which  the  doctor  car- 
ried, and  read  a  chapter;  and  then  his 
father  knelt  on  the  straw,  and  lifted  up 
his  face  and  prayed.  And  as  he  prayed, 
the  sun  rose  and  shone  through  the 
cracks  in  crimson  and  yellow  rives  of 
light,  in  which  millions  of  motes  trembled 
with  ceaseless  and  apparently  causeless 
agitation.  The  light  fiell  on  the  rough 
beams  and  floor,  and  beautified  them.  It 
fell  on  the  doctor's  uplifted  face  and  glo- 
rified it,  until  Elisha  could  almost  ima- 
gine that  the  place  was  a  temple,  and  that 
God  was  there. 

"Elisha,"  said  the  father,  after  he  rose 
from  prayer,  "make  my  place  good;  I 
know  you  will,  and  more  than  good. 
Yet  follow  not  in  my  footsteps,  for  I  have 
often  gone  sadly  astray.  Follow  Him 
rather,  in  whose  name  I  have  commis- 
sioned you.  Pray  not  for  a  double  por- 
tion of  my  spirit,  as  I  once  would  have 
had  you  do.  Pray,  as  I  pray,  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  and  enfold 
you  as  in  a  garment.  Then  will  you  be 
wrapped  in  a  Mantle  that  is  seamless  and 
undefiled."  % 

Having  said  this,  he  spoke  brief  mes- 
sages of  love  and  comfort  for  his  wife  and 
for  Grandma  Prime,  and  for  various 
friends.  And  when  he  had  given  the 
messages,  he  laid  both  hands  on  Elisha's 
head  and  blessed  him  with  great  tender- 
ness and  solemnity;  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  "fell  asleep." 
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It  was  Christmas.  My  wife  and  I 
were  spending  the  day  at  the  Fielding 
mansion.  Grandma  Prime  was  there. 
She  had  been  so  busy  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  get  away;  but  she  was  rather  more 
feeble  than  formerly.  Agnes  was  at 
home.  In  the  doctor's  absence  her 
mother  had  grown  very  lonely ;  so  Agnes 
gave  up  teaching,  and  stayed  with  her. 
We  had  been  talking  about  the  doctor 
and  about  Elisha,  endeavoring  to  encour- 
age one  another  to  hope  for  the  best. 
It  was  a  cold  day,  and  it  snowed. 

Suddenly  the  dog  began  to  bark.  I 
glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a 
man,  clad  in  scant  and  ragged  gar- 
ments, coming  along  slowly  up  the  path 
toward  the  house.  He  was  wrapped  in 
the  torn  and  weather-beaten  remnants  of 


what  might  once  have  been  a  cloak,  but 
now  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  cape, 
barely  sufficing  to  protect  the  shoulders 
of  the  wearer.  I  called  Mrs.  Trowbridge 
to  the  window. 

"  It  is  the  doctor,"  she  cried,  and  tan 
to  the  door. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Grrandma  Prime, 
and  she  rose  and  tottered  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"No,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  Elijdi;  it 
is  Elisha;  but  the  mantle  of  Elijah  is 
upon  him." 

Mrs.  Trowbridge  had  discovered  her 
mistake,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
door-post,  faint  and  sick.  But  Agnes 
went  down  the  steps — she  who  was  to  be 
his  companion  for  life — ^took  the  way- 
worn pilgrim  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
into  the  house. 


KRUPP'S     CANNON 


BT   DAVID  MAGILL. 


AT  some  distance  from  Dusseldorf, 
as  the  traveller  descends  the 
Rhine,  he  notices  on  its  right  bank,  just 
where  the  Ruhr  joins  its  tributary 
waters,  a  town  black  with  smoke,  and 
busy  with  the  constant  clang  of  ham- 
mers. If  it  be  his  fortune  to  pass  in  the 
night,  from  the  deck  of  his  steamer  he 
must  be  strangely  struck  with  the  weird 
fantastic  images  which  the  lurid  phos- 
phorescent flames  cast  upon  the  horizon. 
Last  century  this  place  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  was  then  the  home  of  ab- 
besses ;  but  to-day  it  is  the  giant  work- 
shop of  blacksmiths,  who,  with  their 
mighty  engines,  daily  and  nightly  fashion 
cannons  and  implements  of  war. 

This  town  is  Essen,  and  all  its  life 
and  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  one  man,  Mr.  Krupp, 
who  died  but  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Eng- 
land. All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  employed  in,  or  indirectly  supported 
by  this  huge  factory,  which  keeps  in  con- 
stant employment  over  thirteen  thousand 
persons. 

This  place  is  the  home  of  the  Krupp 
cannons,  so  much  dreaded  in  the  recent 


European  wars,  which  have  been  largely 
decided  by  the  mechanical  discoveries — 
the  needle-gun  of  1866,  and  the  breech- 
loading  cannon  of  1870.  Essen  is  near 
the  heart  of  Westphalia,  in  the  midst  of 
the  deep  deposits  of  the  purest  coal, 
which  is  also  so  very  easy  of  access  that 
about  ten  million  tons  are  annually 
extracted,  and  sold  for  about  two  dollars 
per  ton.  Close  at  hand,  too,  are  the 
splendid  manganiferous  iron  ores  of 
Westphalia,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  in  the 
neighboring  townships,  at  Nassau,  and  at 
Seigen,  there  is  an  abundance  of  talc  ore 
for  the  production  of  superior  castings. 
'  Facilities  for  transportation  also  are 
peculiarly  favorable.  Along  one  only  of 
that  intricate  system  of  railroads,  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  factory, 
there  pass  daily  on  an  average  twenty- 
five  trains  laden  with  ooal  for  consump- 
tion in  its  furnaces.  These  railroads 
encircle  the  establishment  on  their  lines, 
from  which  diverge  sidings,  penetrating 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  workshops. 

Forty  years  ago  this  place  was  not  so 
lively.      The  humble   house   in   which 
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Krupp  was  reared  is  still  standing,  now 
made  use  of  ^s  an  office  for  the  payment 
of  workmen.  Here,  from  his  fifteenth 
year,  young  Frederick  Krupp  wiis  his 
father's  assistant  at  the  blacksmith's 
forge,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  liis 
experiments  made  at  leisure  hours.  M. 
Louis  Keybaud  describes  the  first  ham- 
mers used  by  the  Krupps.  He  says 
they  were  driven  by  water-power.  This 
species  of  hammer  had  been  for  a  long 
time  familiar  to  the  Catalan  smiths, 
whose  forties  stretch  over  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  Krupp,  how- 
ever, introduced  two  changas.  He  en- 
larged the  instruments,  and  he  used 
steam  as  the  motive  power.  The  wooden 
handles  of  the  hammers  were  the  trunks 
of  trees  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
between  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
circled  by  bands  of  iron.  Sustained  by 
two  pillars,  they  are  mortised  in  the 
heads  of  hammers  varying  in  weight 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds,  which  a  steam  piston  alternately 
raises  and  lets  fall.  This  was  the  first 
rudiment  of  the  hammer  with  the  per- 
pendicular stroke,  which  at  a  later  period 
gave  to  the  iron  trade  niany  other  facili- 
ties in  the  use  of  power.  All  imperfect 
as  it  was,  this  invention  set  Mr.  Krupp 
upon  the  true  way.  In  all  the  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced,  and  which 
gradually  were  necessitated  by  the  rap- 
idly increasing  custom  which  came  to  his 
forge,  he  exercised  a  personal  super- 
vision, and  was  always  the  first  at  the 
post  of  action  and  responsibility.  The 
old  workmen  still  show,  near  one  of  the 
largest  hammers,  the  place  where  their 
master  used  to  deep  while  they  re-heated 
the  iroa  for  forging  in  the  furnace.  His 
workshop  was  both  his  study  and  his 
laboratory.  Many  of  the  superstitious 
peasants,  viewing  his  wondrous  success, 
and  the  massive  piles  of  building  rising 
with  magical  rapidity  and  unceasing 
regularity,  thought  him  a  magician,  and 
believed  that  by  the  devil's  aid  alone  he 
had  succeeded.  Even  now  it  is  hinted 
that  some  supernatural  secret  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Herr 
Krupp  laughed  at  their  superstition,  but 
has  never  relaxed  the  strictness  of  his 


privacy.  He  allows  no  one  to  spy  his 
actions,  or  enter  into  his  private  labora- 
tory. 

Near  the  principal  entrance  gat«  there 
are  interpreters  in  different  languages, 
who  f  rbid  admission  so  peremptorily 
and  effectually,  that  the  curious  are 
tempted  to  ask,  what  is  this  great  secret 
of  llcrr  Krupp?  In  reality,  the  great 
secret  of  Krupp  is  the  careful  attention 
which  is  paid  to  the  minutest  detai's, 
and  his  continuing  the  effort  until  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  accuracy  has 
been  attained.  This  he  carries  out  in 
every  department.  His  laborers  and  his 
mechanics  are  chosen  from  the  flower  of 
the  Prussian  army  of  trained  conscripts, 
his  overseers  are  the  foremost  scholars 
from  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Germany, 
and  he  specially  retains  one  of  the  fore- 
most analytic  chemists  and  a  doctor  of 
laws,  who  are  constantly  engaged,  the 
one  with  experiments,  the  other  with  the 
settlement  of  contracts  and  disputed 
questions  of  law.  His  quick  eye  readily 
sees  suitable  material,  and  his  abundant 
resources  scarcely  ever  fail  in  securing 
it.  To-day  the  counting-rooms  of  Essen 
would  suffice  for  the  departments  of  a 
small  kingdom  or  state,  and  certainly 
might  serve  as  a  model  to  the  greater 
ones. 

From  the  smallest  tool  to  the  largest 
engine,  everything  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  is  manufactured  mostly  upon 
the  spot,  of  the  purest  material,  and 
from  the  most  careful  design.  Few 
sights  are  more  interesting  than  the 
castings  which  are  daily  executed  here. 
The  crucibles  for  re-melting  the  puddled 
steel  are  made  with  care,  of  fire-clay,  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  plumbago.  In 
capacity  they  vary  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  as  many  as  one 
hundred  thousand  of  them  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  drying  in  the  sheds.  When 
once  used  they  are  broken  up,  and  go 
to  make  others.  In  the  casting-house 
where  the  large  ingots  are  run,  the  fur- 
naces, which  contain  twelve  hundred 
crucibles,  range  along  each  side  of  the 
building,  while  in  the  centre  the  moulds, 
varying  in  capacity  from  one  hundred 
pounds  to  forty  tons,  have  adjusted  over 
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them  two  pair  of  rails,  upon  which  runs 
a  uiovahle  crane.  In  the  casting  of  such 
a  large  ingot  as  one  of  twenty-one  tons, 
which  waa  shown  in  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  1866,  from  crucibks  of  small 
quantity,  the  perfection  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Essen  is  strikingly  shown.  At  a 
given  signal  the  men,  armed  with  tongs, 
and  divided  into  bodies,  with  simulta- 
neous and  well  calculated  movement 
seize  the  crucibles,  and  pass  them  to 
another  gang,  which  pour  their  contents 
into  the  narrow  wrought-ircn  canals,  lined 
with  fire-clay,  which  lead  to^the  reservoir, 
from  which  the  mould  is  filled.  This  is 
the  critical  stage  of  the  operation,  the 
main  difficulty  being  to  secure  for  the 
metal  in  the  mould  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, so  as  to  solidify  with  homogeneity. 
With  such  a  scientific  accuracy,  however, 
is  the  operation  performed,  that  the  block 
referred  to  above,  when  broken  up  and 
examined  by  a  strong  microscope,  did  not 
exhibit  the  slightest  flaw. 

It  was  not  without  patient  toil  and 
frequent  disappointment  that  Krupp  suc- 
ceeded. Looking  around  him  for  models, 
he  saw  at  La  Chaussade,  and  at  Rive  de 
6ier,  hammers  of  2000  pounds,  one  of 
which  was  so  nicely  regulated,  that  it 
could  at  the  will  of  the  engineer  crack 
the  shell  of  an  egg,  or  fashion  the  largest 
iron  blocks.  But  not  satisfied  even  with 
these,  in  the  English  workshops  he  saw 
numbers  of  far  greater  power,  and  in 
weight  reaching  up  to  about  4000  pounds. 
Krupp  made  his  calculations,  estimated 
his  resources,  and  constructed  a  hammer 
weighing  6000  pounds.  His  fellow- 
manufacturers  were  amazed  at  what  they 
called  his  fool-hardiness. 

Yet  fortune  did  not  desert  him.  This 
huge  hammer  cost  its  owner  2,800,000 
francs;  an  expense  which  had  to  be  de- 
frayed by  loans  and  mortgages.  This 
was  in  1859,  and  was  but  the  precursor 
of  the  still  more  powerftil  one  now  in  use, 
which  weighs  100  tons,  and  cost  a  million 
dollars.  All  his  expenses  have  in  a  very 
few  years  doubly  repaid  themselves,  and 
made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  million- 
aires in  Germany.  In  1866  he  turned 
out  about  61,000  tons  of  finely  wrought 
steal.     One  of  his  patrons,  the  Prussian 


government,  in  that  year,  we  understand, 
paid  him  about  $2,000,000  for  cannon 
alone.  Since  1827,  when  the  factory 
was  built,  its  production  has  regularly 
increased  one-third  every  year,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  year  1848;  but  to 
make  up  for  this,  in  1865  it  was  doubled, 
and  in  later  years  the  increase  has  been 
still  greater,  until  now  it  covers  hundreds 
of  acres,  and  employs  thousands  of  skilled 
mechanics.  The  thoughtful  mind  and 
the  spirit  susceptible  to  discipline  which 
characterize  the  German  nation,  are 
ghown  remarkably  in  the  organization 
of  these  giant  works.  Their  spirit  of 
co6peration  is  shown  not  only  in  their 
daily  toil,  but  in  the  economioEd  and  so- 
cial arrangements  outside  the  workshops. 
Every  workman  is  paid,  not  a  fixed  salary, 
but  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  profits  of 
the  establishment. 

Thus  each  is  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  business,  and  feels  a  per- 
sonal responsibility.  They  are  all,  also, 
associated  in  an  Insurance  Company  of 
their  own,  which  has  as  its  object  the 
assistance  of  each  employe  in  misfortune. 
It  pays  the  doctor,  and  defrays  the  cost 
of  nursing  and  attendance,  gives  pen- 
isions  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  annui- 
ties to  those  who  have  grown  feeble  in 
the  ser>'ice.  After  eleven  years  of  active 
labor,  the  workman  begins  to  receive 
from  the  society  an  allowance  which  con- 
tinues increasing,  until  after  sixteen  years 
of  work  he  finds  himself  receiving  from 
this  source  an  income  equal  to  his  wages. 
A  like  power  of  combination  is  shown  in 
the  bakeries,  baths,  and  other  social  ar- 
rangements, which  are  managed  in  con- 
cert. The  boarding  house  in  connection 
with  the  factory  accommodates  1500 
workmen,  where,  for  twenty  cents  per 
diem,  each  one  is  comfortably  lodged  and 
boarded. 

It  is  only  in  late  years  that  the  cannon 
industry  of  Essen  has  been  developed  to 
any  considerable  dimensions.  The  ac- 
tivity in  this  department  has  been  mainly 
caused  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe 
during  the  past  years,  the  Eastern  policy 
of  England,  and  the  rebellion  in  America. 
The  Prussian,  Austrian,  Belgic,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  Japanese  govern- 
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ments  patronize  largely  the  workshops  of 
Essen,  and  occasionally  large  private  or- 
ders are  filled  for  England.  These  can- 
nons have  always  been  on  the  side  of 
victory.  At  Solferino  and  Magenta,  at 
Duppel  and  Sadowa,  at  Woerth  and  Sedan, 
at  Strasburg  and  at  Paris,  the  Krupp 
cannon  has  pealed  the  notes  of  victory 
with  such  emphasis  that  the  fame  of 
Essen  has  gone  forth  east  and  west,  north 
and  south;  from  Yokohama  to  Valpa- 
raiso, from  Archangel  to  Melbourne. 

Kussia,  the  oldest  ally  of  Essen,  has 
been,  also,  its  most  constant  cHent,  and 
is  even  now  favoring  it  with  frequent  or- 
ders. In  1868,  Mr.  Krupp  completed  a 
gun  of  cast  steel  weighing  50  tons,  pro- 
pelling a  shot  of  1050  pounds.  It  took 
sixteen  months,  night  and  day,  to  make 
it,  and  he  obtained  for  it  $135,000. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Krupp  published 
an  inventory  of  the  machinery  used  in 
his  establishment.  Among  the  items 
mentioned  in  his  catalogue,  which,  by- 
the-by,  mAkes  rather  a  large  book,  we 
notice  195  steam  engines,  ranging  up  to 


1000  horse  power;  412  furnaces,  49 
steam  hammers,  110  smiths'  forges,  318 
lathes.  111  planing  machines,  and  other 
implements  in  like  quantities.  Last  year 
almost  2000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed 
daily,  and  600,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were 
used  every  day  by  the  15,000  gasburners. 

When  we  look  around  us  and  recog- 
nize such  enormous  facts  illustrative  of 
the  warlike  tendencies  which  disturb  the 
civilization  and  retard  the  progress  of  our 
Christian  age,  it  is  but  small  wonder  that 
some  of  us  think  the  day  as  yet  far  dis^ 
tant,  when  the  nations  shall  agree  with 
Solomon,  that  "wisdom  is  better  than 
weapons  of  war .^  (Eccl.  ix.  18.) 

The  nations  of  the  earth  do  not  seem 
to  be  anxious  to  obtain  the  blessing  of 
those  who  proclaim  peace,  for  we  are 
assured  on  good  authority,  that  during 
the  year  beginning  August,  1870,  and 
ending  August,  1871,  more  treasure  was 
spent  in  war  by  two  nations  alone,  than 
was  expended  by  the  whole  world  during 
the  ten  years  previously,  in  support  of  the 
Christian  religion. 
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DOWN  among  the  lilies"  the  Heavenly  Gardener  came,  *^s\^ 

And  to  the  fairest  of  them  all  he  gave  an  angel's  name. 

He  severed  from  the  parent  stem  the  sweet  and  tender  flower, 
He  bore  it  up  with  loving  hands  to  grace  the  heavenly  bower. 

No  chilling  blast  can  touch,  no  frost  its  beauty  mar ; 
No  scorching  sun  can  wither  it,  in  that  bright  land  afar. 

But  pure  and  spotless  now,  it  sweetest  fi-agrance  yields 
Unsullied ;  evermore  it  blooms  in  G-od's  fair  upper  fields. 

0,  lily  sweet  and  fiir !     How  favored  hast  thou  been. 

Since  thou  hast  breathed  the  heavenly  air,  and  His  dear  face  hast  seen  1 

Transplanted  while  a  bud,  thy  beauties  half  concealed. 

In  God's  warm  love  thou'lt  blossom  out  with  every  grace  revealed. 

No  garden  of  the  earth,  though  hedged  about  with  love, 
Could  e'er  such  tender  care  afford  as  thou'lt  receive  above. 


'  »/- 


*^-.* 


^V  ^ 


'Tis  only  left  for  us,  who  tread  our  way  alone. 

To  ask  of  God  a  resting-place  in  the  eternal  Home. 
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THE  "QUIET  HOUSE"  OF  N. 


II 


TRANSLATED   FOE   "OUR   MONTHLY      BY   MART  G.   CBITTENDES 


IN  a  retired  street  of  a  stirring  little 
town  stood  a  plain  and  rather  an- 
cient looking  house,  which  a  stranger 
might  have  supposed  unoccupied,  so 
quiet  it  seemed.  K  he  had  chanced  to 
pass  around  to  the  rear,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  windows,  which  overlooked 
a  beautiful  broad  valley  and  grand  old 
mountains  in  the  distance,  were  filled  with 
pots  of  bright  flowers.  There  he  might 
have  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a 
delicate,  graceful,  womanly  figure,  stoop- 
ing to  bestow  some  care  upon  the  fragrant 
beauties  in  the  windows. 

The  sole  inhabitant  of  these  rooms  was 
a  lady,  whose  tastes  led  her  to  this  seclu- 
ded life,  although  she  belonged  to  a  large 
and  very  lively  family. 

Outside  of  this  circle  she  was  very 
little  known;  not  at  all,  save  to  a  few 
poor,  sick  or  afflicted  ones.  She  cared 
not  for  the  thousand  little  interests  and 
items  of  daily  news  with  which  the 
dwellers  in  towns  and  cities  are  so  uni- 
versally engaged.  She  sympathized  hear- 
tily in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  family ; 
and  although  her  usual  manner  was  re- 
served and  quiet,  she  could  enter  with 
right  childlike  merriment  into  the  plear 
sures  of  the  young  and  light-hearted. 
Though  she  loved  less  the  solitude  of  her 
own  rooms,  where  she  could  sit  in  peace- 
ful thought,  while  her  eyes  rested  upon 
the  green  vale  she  loved  so  well,  she  al- 
ways received  kindly  the  boisterous 
young  visitors,  her  nephews  and  nieces, 
who  thought  "  Aunt  Mary's  "  a  real  fairy 
land,  and  always  kept  the  family  festivals 
there.  And  when  the  noisy  troop  were 
gone,  she  would  patiently  put  all  in  order 
again. 

Aunt  Mary's  birthday  came  in  May ; 
and  on  this  day  her  family  well  knew  she 
expected  no  visits  from  them.  Every 
year  at  this  time  a  stately,  fine-looking 

>^i^man  came  early  in  the  morning,  by 


tw£ark\ 


extra  post,  to  the  first  hotel  in  N.  Thence 
he  at  onco  repaired  to  Aunt  Mary's,  and 
spent  the  whole  day  at  her  side;  and 
during  the  few  days  he  always  remained 
in  the  city,  he  was  with  her  each  day  from 
morning  till  evening.  They  took  long 
walks,  read  together,  and  never  seemed 
to  be  able  to  entirely  finish  all  they  had 
to  say  in  the  long  hours  they  spent  in 
conversation.  After  these  visits,  Aunt 
Mary  was  a  little  more  quiet  than  before, 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  knew  that 
they  must  leave  her  to  herself  for  a  few 
days,  until  she  would  voluntarily  join 
them  again  in  their  family  gatherings, 
with  her  own  bnght,  genial  ways. 

The  visits  of  the  distinguished  stranger 
— who  was  a  Professor  in  a  neighboring 
University,  and  a  well  known  author — 
excited  not  a  little  the  curiosity  of  the 
citizens  of  N.  They,  in  common  with 
the  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  retired 
lady,  exercised  themselves  very  much 
over  this  enigma,  but  to  no  efiPect.  These 
young  relatives  often  teased  their  parents 
with  questions  as  to  whether  the  stranger 
was  related  to  them.  Or,  was  he  only  a 
friend?  But  their  parents  refused  to  en- 
lighten them.  Whether  Aunt  Mary  had 
ever  been  beautiful,  was  another  point 
upon  which  they  were  very  curious.  She 
was  charming  now,  especially  in  the  eyes 
of  her  friend,  who,  though  a  few  years 
older  than  she,  was  yet  in  the  prime  of 
manly  vigor ;  but  it  was  the  charm  of  a 
mild  grace,  a  gentle  peace,  pervading  her 
whole  being,  which  was  more  lasting  than 
youthful  beauty.  All  the  professor's 
books  found  their  way  first  to  Aunt 
Mary's  quiet  rooms. 

Aunt  Mary  was  frail,  and  long  before 
the  time,  her  strength  waned,  and  her 
life  faded  out.  In  her  last  days  she  beg- 
ged that  her  sister  would  allow  Hermine, 
her  eldest  and  favorite  niece,  to  remain 
with  her    altogether    while    she  lived. 
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HermiDe  very  readUy  acceded  to  this 
wish  of  her  dear  aunt,  although  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  believe  her  really  so  ill. 

"But  mother,"  she  said,  "before  I  go, 
please  tell  me  about  the  professor;  I 
shall  be  there  when  he  comes." 

"  Well,  child,  your  wish  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, and  you  are  old  enough  now  to 
know.  I  will  willingly  tell  you  what  I 
know,  but  that  is  not  much.  It  is  a 
curious  history. 

"  Your  Aunt  Mary  is,  as  you  know, 
the  youngest  of  our  family.  While  our 
dear  mother  lived  she  was  the  pet  and 
darling  of  the  house.  The  two  older 
sisters  were  married,  and  Mary  was  about 
fourteen  when  mother  died.  She  was  a 
noble,  good  woman;  an  earnest  follower 
of  the  Lord,  and  a  loving  mother.  Her 
death  was  a  heavy  blow  to  all  of  us,  but 
Mary  was  quite  inconsolable.  From  that 
time  there  was  for  her  little  home  enjoy- 
ment. Our  father  was  an  undemon- 
strative, unsympathetic  man,  who  never 
understood  Mary.  Shortly  he  married 
again.  Our  stepmother  was  not  unkind, 
but  she  was  of  a  capricious,  irregular 
temper.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
iifter  her  marriage,  she  almost  over- 
whelmed Mary  with  her  demonstrations 
of  affection.  Then  she  let  her  go,  seem- 
ingly, almost  from  her  mind,  neither 
fondling  nor  crossing  her.  The  child 
only  became  more  quiet,  and  her  pastor, 
her  flowers,  and  her  books  were  almost 
her  only  friends.  Still  her  natural  tem- 
perament was  very  cheerful,  and  she  was 
a  very  beauti^l  girl — n&  little  as  you 
might  guess  it  now." 

"Do  I  look  like  her,  mamma?" 

"Hush,  foolish  child;  you  are  not  half 
so  pretty  as  she;  nor  do  you  understand 
her  dainty  arts  of  dressing. 

"Well,  Dr.  R.  (the  professor)  became 
acquainted  with  Mary  while  on  a  visit  to 
JN^.,  during  one  of  his  vacations.  They 
formed  an  attachment  for  each  other, 
which  met  with  no  opposition  from  any 
quarter.  Indeed,  we  were  all  well  pleased 
to  see  Mary  betrothed  to  him  in  her 
eighteenth  year. 

"  She  was  like  another  person,  so  full 
of  life  and  gaiety.  She  became  at  once 
a  person   of  distinction  in  the  ^unily. 


Father  and  brothers  seemed  for  the  first 
time  to  realize  her  real  loveliness,  and 
were  a  good  deal  astonished  at  the  know- 
ledge she  had  acquired  in  her  secluded 
hours  of  study. 

"Mother  was  right  diligent  in  the 
preparation  of  the  wedding  outfit.  Mary 
bloomed  like  a  young  rose-bud.  With 
her  taste  for  books,  she  was  a  congenial 
spirit  to  the  doctor.  The  two  were 
teased  considerably  about  their  studies 
and  their  learned  conversation.  They 
were  fmnk  as  children  in  the  display  of 
their  strong  mutual  aflection.  When 
separated,  I  almost  think  it  must  have 
needed  an  extra  post  to  carry  their 
numerous  epistles.  Everything  seemed 
right  and  good.  Still  I  could  but  notice, 
as  time  passed  on,  that  Mary  seldom  went 
to  the  pastor's,  and  was  shy  and  reserved 
in  his  presence  when  he  visited  at  the 
house. 

"  The  engagement  had  lasted  a  half  year, 
perhaps,  when  Dr.  R.  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship.  Now  our  joy  was  com- 
plete. The  wedding  day  was  fixed.  He 
came  to  pay  one  more  visit  to  his  be- 
trothed, before  he  would  take  her  to  his 
home.  Mary  was  more  charming  and 
confiding  than  ever.  The  professor  was 
to  leave  by  a  night  train.  In  the  even- 
ing they  took  a  long  walk  together.  I 
think  they  went  to  the  church-yard. 
Mary  came  in  flushed  and  excited  with 
her  walk  and  conversation,  and  livelier 
almost  than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  She 
parted  from  the  doctor  as  cordially  and 
as  aflectionately  as  ever. 

"  The  next  morning  I  was  home  on  a 
visit.  Mary  came  into  the  breakfast 
room  looking  so  pale  that  we  were  all 
frightened,  but  we  attributed  it  to  the 
separation  from  her  beloved.  Thinking 
to  rally  her  spirits,  mother  said,  *  To- 
morrow, Mary,  we  will  go  to  S.  and  finish 
our  purchases.  We  have  only  four  weeks 
now  till  the  wedding.*  Then  Mary  said, 
in  a  perfectly  calm,  but  a  very  low  voice, 
*  You  need  have  no  more  trouble,  mother, 
— I  shall  have  no  wedding.' 

"We  were  electrified ;  we  stared  at  her 
as  at  one  deranged,  which,  indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  entire  composure  of  her 
manner,  we  could  have  believed  true. 
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She  maintained  the  same  unruffled  hear- 
ing amidst  the  storm  of  questions  and 
remcnstrances  that  greeted  her  from  all 
sides. 

*'  *  And  Ludwig?'  I  asked  at  last.  '  I 
wrote  to  him  early  this  morning.'  That 
was  all  we  could  gain  from  her  then  or 
ever  afler.  The  professor  came  the  next 
day,  greatly  excited  by  what  had  trans- 
pired. We  all  awaited  him  with  sus- 
pense, and  hoped  much  from  his  pres- 
ence. We  never  knew  what  passed  be- 
tween the  lovers  that  evening.  Father 
said  to  the  professor  as  he  greeted  him, 
*Set  that  maiden's  head  right,  or  you 
will  have  my  deep  displeasure.'  Mary 
received  him  with  great  composure,  but 
she  seemed  shy  and  timid.  They  went 
to  the  arbor  in  the  garden,  where  their 
engagement  had  taken  place.  There  they 
sat  for  hours  in  most  earnest  conversa- 
tion. 

"We  hoped  all  was  made  right, 
when  they  at  last  came  towards  the 
house  together.  Both  were  very  pale. 
The  professor  told  father  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  yield  to  Mary's  decision ; 
he  shook  hands  with  each  of  us;  held 
Mary's  a  moment  in  his  own,  kissed  her 
cold  brow,  and  went  away. 

"I  could  not  indeed  comprehend 
Mary's  course,  but  I  pitied  her  far  too 
nmch  to  trouble  her  with  reproaches. 
Father  was  fearfully  angry,  and  our  step- 
mother was  very  much  incensed.  I  took 
Mary  home  with  me  for  a  time.  Her 
health  was  so  shaken  that  I  feared  for 
her  life.  I  left  her  much  to  herself,  that 
she  might  rest  and  soothe  her  spirits  in 
quietude.  After  a  while  she  grew  more 
like  herself  again.  It  was  not  like  any 
other  broken  engagement  I  ever  knew  of. 
There  were  no  exchanges  of  letters,  or 
gifts,  or  likenesses.  The  correspondence 
wa»  continued  between  them  as  regularly 
as  before ;  and  Mary  looked  for  each  let- 
ter as  eagerly  as  though  her  life  hung 
upon  its  .receipt.  I  felt  it  was  not  right 
that  two  so  closely  united  in  heart  should 
remain  forever  separated,  and  when  Mary 
grew  stronger,  I  used  every  argument  in 
my  power  to  induce  her  to  change  her 
purpose.  But  she — ^always  so  gentle  and 
yielding  in  other  things, — was  immovable 


in  this.  She  seemed  now  not  to  think 
of  herself.  She  was  like  a  ministering 
angel  to  the  poor  and  the  sorrowing. 
When  the  first  storm  of  father's  anger 
was  over,  she  returned  home.  Father 
said  no  more;  he  seemed  to  feel  that  in 
the  person  of  his  pale,  gentle  chDd,  an 
angel  dwelt  under  his  roof.  From  year 
to  year  we  hoped  it  might  still  be  that 
they  would  be  united,  but  all  remained 
the  same. 

"  In  eight  years  father  died,  and  mother 
went  to  dwell  among  her  kindred.  We 
would  all  have  been  but  too  glad  to  have 
Mary  with  us ;  but  just  about  that  time 
the  old  house — her  present  home — ^fell 
to  us  as  an  inheritance  from  a  cousin. 
It  was  not  very  saleable  property,  and 
Mary  b^ged  that  she  might  have  it  for 
her  own  home.  There  she  has  lived  ever 
since,  just  as  you  have  always  known 
her — receiving  the  professor's  annual 
visits,  his  books  and  letters, — ^but  yet  liv- 
ing alone.     Why,  we  could  never  guess." 

What  Hermine  had  heard  only  more 
deeply  excited  her  curiosity,  while  it 
filled  her  heart  with  a  tender  sympathy 
for  Aunt  Mary,  whom  she  had  always 
dearly  loved.  Aunt  Mary  was  soon  una- 
ble to  leave  her  couch.  Hermine  at- 
tended her  with  the  loving  faithfulness 
of  a  true  daughter,  and  Aunt  Mary's 
lonely  heart  was  drawn  to  her  with  an 
afiection  akin  to  a  mother's. 

As  the  young  girl  sat  quietly  watching 
by  the  invalid  one  evening,  she  opened 
her  half-closed  eyes,  and  asked  in  a  feeble 
voice,  "Did  you  write  to  the  professor, 
Hermine?" 

"  Yes,  aunt,  as  soon  as  you  desired  it." 

"It  is  well,"  she  said,  with  a  gentle 
smile.  "I  think  he  will  come  soon." 
Tears  filled  Hermine's  eyes.  For  the 
first  time  she  ventured  to  ask:  "Aunt! 
dear  aunt !  when  he  is  so  dear  to  you, 
why — 0  why — ?  0!  you  might  cer- 
tainly have  made  him  so  happy." 

Aunt  Mary  took  the  dear  girl's  hand 
lovingly  in  her  own :  "  My  darling  child," 
she  said,  "you  have  given  me  much  com- 
fort. You  are  very  dear  to  me;  you 
shall  not  believe  I  have  been  influenced 
by  mere  caprice.  Hermine,  I  was  younger 
than  you — ^a  mere  child,  when  my  mother 
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died.  I  sat  by  her  dying  bed,  as  you  by 
mine.  But  in  losing  my  mother,  I  lost 
all.  She  alone  could  soothe  my  bitter 
grief  that  night.  She  talked  with  me, 
long  and  tenderly,  of  that  deep,  confiding 
faith,  which  had  been  the  source  of  joy 
to  her  in  life's  sunny  hours^  and  her 
strong  consolation  in  hours  of  trial.  But 
my  cry  was,  *  Mother !  0 !  mother !  how 
can  I  be  good  when  you  are  gone  ?  Come 
to  me  again,  come  from  the  spirit  world!' 
*  Child,'  she  said  gravely,  *you  do  not 
know  what  you  say.  It  is  not  the  will 
of  God  thus  to  deal  with  his  children. 
But  I  pray  God  that  His  own  Spirit  may 
guide  you,  and  that  His  warning  voice 
may  be  heard  above  all  voices,  in  any 
hour  of  special  danger  or  temptation!' 
These  were  her  last  words." 

Aunt  Mary  paused  a  little.  Then 
she  said,  brokenly  as  her  strength  would 
allow,  '^Hermine,  I  loved  Ludwig  more 
than  I  can  tell  ycu.  I  knew  he  did  not 
share  my  belief  in  religious  matters.  I 
was  sorry,  but  I  did  not  think  of  giving 
him  up  on  this  account.  I  thought  love 
is  powerful.  God  will  let  me  use  it  to 
lead  him  back  to  Himself  He  is  a  noble 
man;  the  opinions  of  a  friend  we  love 
have  a  wonderful  charm  for  us.  I  did 
not  shun  conversation  on  these  sacred 
topics.  I  wished  to  convince  Ludwig  of 
the  truth.  Gradually,  I  found  his  views 
of  Christ  and  religion  taking  possession 
of  my  heart.  When  I  was  with  him,  I 
believed  him.  When  I  was  alone,  I  fdt 
he  was  wrong;  but  the  star  which  used 
to  light  my  path  seemed  dim.  I  could 
no  longer  look  up  as  a  child  to  my  Hea^ 
venly  Father.  I  was  often  secretly  un- 
happy. Still  I  did  not  think  of  giving 
Ludwig  up.  On  that  evening  I  told  him 
all  that  weighed  upon  my  heart. 

"  He  was  not  surprised ;  he  showed  me 
clearly,  that  from  my  standpoint  I  must 
see  things  as  I  did.  Once  more  he  laid 
before  me  his  fascinating  theories.  I 
seemed  to  be  certain  of  nothing — I  was 


utterly  confused.  He  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing me  to  a  new  and  beautiful  life.  I 
was  dazzled.  In  my  room  alone,  I  was 
still  not  undeceived. 

*'I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  experiences 
of  that  night.  My  mother's  dying  prayer 
was  answered.  The  Spirit's  warning 
voice  was  distinctly  heard  in  my  heart. 
Then  I  knew  what  I  must  do.  As  his 
wife,  I  could  never  withstand  him,  and 
I  loosed  the  bond.  He  plead  hard;  he 
said  he  would  never  interfere  with  my 
belief  by  a  syllable.  But  I  knew  that  a 
determined  silence  is  often  more  potent 
than  words,  s^ainst  which  one  may  arm 
one's  self  IMy  way  was  clear.  God  has 
dealt  very  graciously  with  me.  Of  all 
the  petitions  I  have  poured  into  His  ear 
since  then,  but  one; — my  dearest  wish — 
remains  unanswered.  We  are  not  yet 
one  in  all  things.  Ludwig  is  true  to  me 
and  to  himself.  If  Heaven  were  to  be 
purchased  with  a  lie,  he  would  not  speak 
it.     Now  child.  Good  night." 

The  next  day  a  letter  came.  Aunt 
Mary  read  it  with  tearful  eyes.  "Your 
letter  had  not  reached  him,  H ermine,  but 
he  will  soon  be  here." 

Brothers  and  sisters  came  to  visit  the 
invalid.  She  said  her  farewells,  and  lay 
quietly  waiting  that  other  friend. 

"Does  she  yet  live?"  asked  an  anxious 
trembling  voice.  Being  told  ''  Yes,"  the 
professor  hastened  to  her  side,  with  praise 
to  God  upon  his  lips.  No  preparation 
was  needful  for  the  meeting.  Long,  long 
were  they  together.  At  length  Hermine 
ventured  to  the  door.  She  would  have 
retreated,  but  her  aunt  beckoned  her  to 
her  side  and  whispered,  "My  prayer  is 
answered;  my  sacrifice  has  not  been  in 
vain."  She  was  sitting  up,  supported  by 
his  arm,  her  head  upon  his  shoulder — 
both  their  hands  clasped  over  her  Bible, 

She  was  lovely  in  death  as  in  the  days 
of  her  girlhood ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
to  add,  except  that  the  "  quiet  house  of 
N."  stands  yet,  sacred  to  her  memory. 
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AM  sick  and  tired  to  death  of  these 
old  ruins !"  said  a  lady  the  other  day. 
"  Pray,  what  can  you  make  of  the  Forum? 
What  is  it  but  a  mass  of  old  rubbish — of 
broken  columns  and  dirty  pavements?" 

Alas  for  the  prosaic  mind ! — ^for  those 
matter  of  fact  eyes  fixed  only  on  to-dai/ — 
which  can  neither  revert  back  to  what 
was,  nor  look  forward  to  what  mat/  he ! 

The  Forum!  The  cradle  of  Roman 
liberty !  Where  methinks  the  very  air  yet 
rings  with  the  passionate  appeal  of  Bru- 
tus, or  becomes  tremulous  with  the  heart- 
breaking sighs  of  Virginius! 

The  Forum !  Where  wise  Cato  hushed 
with  his  eloquence  the  tumultuous  throng ! 
W^herc  Cicero  thundered  forth  his  fear- 
less philippics,  and  to  their  teeth  de- 
nounced the  fell  conspirators  of  Cata- 
line! 

This,  my  dear  madam,  is  but  a  tithe 
of  what  we  "can  make  of  the  Forum." 
Why,  if  we  build  with  the  records  of 
centuries  stretching  far,  far  back  anterior 
to  our  Saviour,  what  a  glorious  theatre 
will  we  form  from  this  "old  rubbish" — 
what  temples  of  beauty  will  encircle  us — 
what  god-like  statues  will  look  upon  us 
from  out  those  "  broken  columns  1 "  Over 
this  "dirty  pavement"  will  pass  kings, 
consuls,  and  emperors,  and  we  shall  see 
brave  Caesar  and  the  great  Pompey  fresh 
from  victory,  with  laurelled  brows,  borne 
on  to  the  capitol  in  their  triumphal  char- 
iots, amid  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  Roman 
people. 

True  it  is,  as  you  look  down  upon  its 
sacred  precincts,  you  see  but  a  mass  of 
ruins,  but — 

"  There  ia  more 
In  9nch  a  survey,  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased." 

True  it  ia,  instead  of  those  magnificent 
temples  erected  to  the  gods,  a  few  col- 
umns only  are  left  standing,  yet  that  per- 


son is  to  be  commiserated  who  can  view 
these  classic  ruins  without  emotion,  nor 
feel  the  heart  thrill  with  the  truth  that, 

' '  We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  reverend  history." 

Canina,  with  wonderfiil  skill  and  re- 
search, has  placed  our  grand  conceptions 
of  the  Forum  Romanum  into  shape,  and 
we  behold,  as  in  a  faithful  picture,  those 
grand  temples,  the  sweeping  colonnades, 
the  splendid  arches  crowned  with  statues, 
and  majestic  pillars,  just  as  they  stood  in 
the  days  of  Rome's  greatest  glory,  when 
the  whole  known  world  did  her  hom- 
age. 

Let  us  commence  our  exploration  of 
the  Forum  by  walking  slowly  along  the 
"Via  Sacra"  toward  the  Campidoglio,  or 
Capitol.  We  will  pass  through  the  dou- 
ble row  of  ilex  and  oaks  ofi*ering  a  shade 
so  grateful  to  the  pedestrian.  We  may 
meet  Pius  IX.  himself,  with  all  h^ 
saintly  retinue  of  cardinals  and  canons ; 
we  surely  shall  encounter  many  a  bishop 
in  flowing  purple,  conning  his  breviary; 
many  a  priest  and  student  sauntering 
under  the  spreading  branches,  and  mendi- 
cant friars,  with  pale,  sunken  faces,  mur- 
muring their  Ave-Maria.  Their  feet  are 
passing  over  the  ground  where  once 
walked  Horace,  Macaenas,  Ovid,  and 
Virgil.  In  all  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
their  decay  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  are 
on  our  left,  and  around  the  broad  gates  a 
throng  of  carriages  attest  to  the  interest 
which  attracts  the  stranger  to  these  pala- 
tial domains : 

"  Csesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay," 

still  claims  the  homage  of  the  world. 

As  we  walk  on,  we  see  upon  onr  right 
the  circular  temple  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, a  portion  of  which  serves  as  a  vesti- 
bule to  the  church  of  "S.  S.  Cosma  e 
Damiano,"  one  of  the  first  Christian  edi- 
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fices  sanctified  within  the  precincts  of  the 
heathen  deities.  It  was  built  in  the  year 
527,  by  Pope  Felix  V.  The  grand  bronze 
gates  which  protect  the  entrance  to  this 
venerable  church  were  added  by  Urban 
VIII,  as  also  two  exquisite  columns  of 
red  porphyry.  More  than  half  the  ancient 
temple  is  buried  beneath  the  accumulated 
soil ;  but  a  visit  to  its  subterranean  courts 
will  well  repay  the  visitor,  for  in  them 
are  many  curious  relics  of  the  past — ^a  few 
of  the  original  columns  which  adorned  the 
temple,  while  portions  of  the  pavement 
still  retain  the  mosaic  incrustation.  In 
this  temple  wiis  discovered  the  "  Plan  of 
Rome,"  beautifully  cut  on  slabs  of  white 
marble,  and  engraved  in  letters  of  red 
and  black,  said  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Cara- 
calla.  These  slabs,  although  many  were 
mere  fragments,  have  all  been  carefully 
inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  and 
have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
student  of  ancient  Rome.  As  a  finale  to 
its  curiosities,  there  are  two  deep  wells 
in  this  subterranean  temple,  into  which 
Christians  are  said  to  have  been  thrust 
head  downwards  and  drowned. 

Pursuing  our  walk  to  the  Forum,  we 
soon  reach  the  once  magnificent  temple 
of  '*  Antoninus  and  Faustina,"  now  con- 
verted into  the  church  of  "  San  Lorenzo 
in  Meranda."  This  temple  was  erected 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  and  his 
wife  Faustina,  A.  D.  165.  The  grand 
old  columns,  eight  in  number,  which 
adorned  the  fu9ade,  each  one  a  solid 
shaft  of  marble  forty-five  feet  high,  with 
Corinthian  capitals  exquisitely  wrought^ 
now  stand  half  their  height  below  the 
present  level  of  the  pavement.  Upon 
the  entablature  reads  the  dedication. 
The  fiieze  above  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  sculptured  griffins,  birds,  masks, 
and  other  fanciful  devices.  Twenty-one 
steps  led  up  to  this  temple  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  and  numberless  were  the 
statues  which  graced  the  portico. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Forum. 
Upon  our  left  rises  the  tall  column  of 
Phocas,  with  the  graceful  pillars  of  the 
Basilica  Julia  crowning  a  verdant  mound, 
which  gradually  slopes  to  the  original 
pavements  of  the  Forum  Bomanum,  and 


in  close  proximity  to  the  little  church  of 
"Sante  Marie  in  Liberatrice."  Look  at 
it  well — it  may  sink  into  that  gulf  which 
is  said  to  have  opened  upon  this  very 
spot,  and  into  which  in  full  armor  leaped 
the  gallant  young  Marcus  Curtius,  who 
thus  devoted  himself  to  the  gods,  and  his 
fame  to  the  world.  Although  so  near  to 
the  Forum,  we  have  no  means  of  ingress. 
We  must  pass  around  to  yonder  ponder- 
ous iron  door,  and  with  a  strenuous  pull 
at  the  bell-knob  demand  admittance.  It 
is  granted  with  all  that  sleek  obsequious- 
ness which  sees  the  gleam  of  a  silver  coin 
in  recompense. 

And  now  we  stand  upon  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Roman  Forum !  We  are 
twenty  feet  or  more  below  the  passing 
crowd,  who  as  they  glance  down  from  the 
"  Via  Campidoglio,  wonder  what  we  can 
be  doing  among  that  "oA/  rubbish.^'  We 
will  first  bend  our  steps  to  the  beautiful 
Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  which,  until 
the  year  1803,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.  remained  half  embedded  in 
the  earth;  its  noble  archways  forming 
sites  for  paltry  shops  and  small  dwellings, 
where  at  the  open  doors,  over  burning 
braziers,  the  roasting  chestnuts  bobbed 
and  cracked,  or  poverty  sat  with  out- 
stretched feeble  hand.  The  Arch  of  Sep- 
timus Severus  dates  from  the  year  205  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  raised  by  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  commemo- 
rate the  victories  gained  by  the  Emperor 
and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta, 
over  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  How 
inexpressibly  soft  and  beautiful  the  hand 
of  time  has  mellowed  the  glarish  marble 
to  the  hue  of  the  yellow-tinted  traver- 
tine, harmonizing  so  perfectly  with  the 
scene  around  I  It  has  eight  fluted  col- 
umns and  three  arcades.  In  deep  cut 
characters  the  entablature  bears  its  dedi« 
cation  to  Septimus  Severus  and  his  sons. 
The  name  of  G«ta  was  afterwards  effaced 
by  his  fratricidal  brother,  the  Emperor 
Caracalla.  The  entire  surface  of  this 
beautiful  arch  and  its  arcades  are  pro- 
fiisely  ornamented  with  warlike  emblems, 
referring  to  the  victories  obtained  over 
the  Parthians  by  the  Emperor.  Canina 
exhibits  to  modem  eyes  in  engravings,  a 
superb  oar  poised  u|>on  the  summit  of  this 
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arch,  drawn  by  six  hor838  abreast,  in 
which  are  seated  Septimus  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  and  Geta.  But  this  spectacle, 
wrought  from  exquisite  Parian  marble, 
crowning  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  eyes  of  ancient  Rome  beheld. 

The  arch  fronts  a  semi-circle,  the  wall 
at  one  extremity  much  depressed.  From 
the  incrustations  still  remaining,  it  is  evi- 
dent this  wall  was  originally  covered  with 
beautifully  variegated  marbles. 

This  was  the  Rostra;  this  the  spot 
from  which  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  so 
often  thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, inspiring  them  to  deeds  worthy 
the  name  of  Roman.  And  here,  alas — 
here  on  this  same  elevated  platform, 
which  to-day  we  see  and  can  reverently 
touch  with  our  hands,  were  the  head  and 
hands  of  this  great  orator  exposed  to  the 
jeers  and  insults  of  the  fickle  crowd,  after 
his  brutal  murder  by  the  orders  of  Marc 
Antony.  But  not  until  that  unwomanly 
woman,  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  with 
nothing  feminine  but  her  form,  had 
pierced  the  poor  dead  tongue  through 
and  through  with  her  bodkin,  exclaiming 
with  fiendish  joy: 

"Ah!  no  mjre  will  you  utter  your 
philippics  against  my  husband!"  and 
then  cruelly  abused  the  lifeless  hand  which 
penned  them. 

"  But  you  have  gained  nothing,  Marc 
Antony,"  exclaimed  Velleius  Paterculus, 
an  eminent  writer  and  historian  of  that 
day — "you  have  gained  nothing,  I  say, 
for  paying  the  hire  for  closing  those  divine 
lips,  and  cutting  off  that  noble  head,  and 
by  procuring  fi/r  a  fatal  reward  the  death 
of  a  man  once  as  great  as  a  Consul,  and 
the  preserver  of  the  Commonwealth. 
You  deprived  Marcus  Cicero  of  a  life 
full  of  trouble,  and  of  a  feeble  old  age; 
an  existence  more  unhappy  under  your 
ascendency  than  death  under  your  trium- 
virate ;  but  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  his 
actions  and  writings  you  have  been  so 
far  from  despoiling  him,  that  you  have 
even  increased  it!  He  lives,  and  will 
live  in  tlie  memory  of  aU  succeeding  ages. 
And  as  long  as  this  body  of  the  universe, 
whether  framed  by  chance,  or  by  wisdom, 
or  by  whatever  means,  which  he  alone  of 
the  Romans  penetrated  with  his  genius, 


comprehended  in  his  imagination,  and 
illustrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist,  it  will  carry  the  praise  of 
Cicero  as  its  companion  in  duration.  All 
posterity  will  admire  his  writings  against 
you,  and  execrate  your  conduct  towards 
him;  and  sooner  shall  the  race  of  man 
fail  in  the  world  than  his  name  decay!" 

Turning  now  from  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timus Severus  and  picking  our  way  warily 
through  the  disintegrated  soil,  heaped 
with  fragments  of  gigantic  columns,  of 
shattered  frieze,  and  mutilated  statuet*, 
we  approach  those  three  superb  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  which  are  now  ac- 
credited to  the  "Temple  of  Vespasian." 
Their  grace  and  beauty  are  acknowledged 
by  all.  No  one  can  behold  them  un- 
moved. Their  "voiceless  eloquence," 
with  mournful  pathos,  touches  the  heart 
with  sadness.  Until  within  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  century,  these  beautiful  col- 
umns were  buried  nearly  to  their  capitals 
in  the  accumulated  debris.  The  world 
is  much  indebted  to  France  for  having 
brought  forth  these  and  other  most  pre- 
cious relics  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Again,  we  pursue  our  way  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  majestic  "Temple  of  Sa- 
turn"— perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
those  erected  within  these  precincts  U) 
the  worship  of  the  gods;  for,  according 
to  historians,  it  was  the  receptacle  of 
many  mysterious  and  solemn  treasures, 
"big  with  the  fate  of  Rome."  It  was  in 
front  of  this  temple  that  the  victorious 
general  paused,  on  his  triumphal  route  to 
the  capitol,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  those  whom  he  had  made 
captive  during  the  war!  The  poor 
wretches,  led  in  chains  before  his  chariot, 
had  helped  to  swell  the  grand  pageant  of 
the  conqueror  through  the  streets  of 
Rome — ^and  now,  driven  like  brute  beasts 
to  the  Mamertine  prisons,  they  met  the 
doom  sealed  by  the  victor's  lips ! 

Eight  columns  of  polished  granite  at- 
tract the  eye  by  their  perfect  symmetry. 
They  rest  upon  a  high  foundation  of 
brick  and  travertine.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  this  temple  was  nearly  entire, 
and  a  writer  of  that  day  says  he  saw  it 
being  demolished,  and  its  beautiftil  oma- 
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mentations  broken  and  ground  up  for 
lime ! 

We  now  approach  nearer  to  the  capi- 
tol,  nearer  to  those  ancient  foundations 
upon  which  the  palaces  of  the  modern 
capitol  sit  not  ungracefully. 

A  slight  ascent  leads  us  to  the  "  Scola 
Xantha/'  as  it  is  termed,  being  a  recent 
restoration  by  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  of  a 
portico  of  Corinthian  columns.  Between 
the  columns  are  small  halls,  or  chambers, 
twelve  in  number,  wherein  were  placed 
the  silver  statues  of  the  "  Dii  Consentes^'^ 
the  twelve  gods  who  formed  the  Council 
of  Jupiter.  They  consisted  of  six  male 
and  six  female  divinities.  The  capitals 
of  these  columns  are  handsomely  wrought, 
and  bear  different  inscriptions. 

Crossing  under  the  modem  road, 
through  a  narrow  dark  passage,  half  the 
width  taken  up  by  a  prostrate  marble 
column  of  huge  dimensions,  another  gate 
opens  at  our  summons,  and  behold  we 
stand  within  a  spacious  excavated  area, 
and  before  us  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  of  the  Forum  Romanum — 
namely,  the  column  of  Phocus,  and  the 
graceful  ruins  of  the  Basilica  Julia. 
Here  we  face  that  tall  isolated  column 
which  so  long  baffled  the  researches  of  an- 
tiquarians, and  which  Byron  designates  as 

"  The  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base." 

The  excavations,  however,  of  the  last 
half  century  have  solved  the  vexed  ques- 
tion, and  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
this  column  was  erected  A.  D.  608,  to 
the  Grecian  Emperor  Phocus,  whose  co- 
lossal statue  in  gilt  bronze  originally  sur- 
mounted the  apex.  Its  base  rests  upon 
a  pyramidal  pedestal — ^marble  steps  upon 
the  four  sides  reach  up  to  the  plane, 
forming  a  very  graceful  appearance.  As- 
cend them,  and  we  can  read  in  deep  cut 
letters  the  dedicatory  inscription.  On 
the  page  of  history  the  Emperor  Phocus 
is  inscribed  as  "a  blood-stained  tyrant." 
Here  upon  the  marble  pedestal  of  this 
beautiful  Corinthian  column,  his  name  is 
carved  with  eulogistic  praises. 

The  ruins  of  the  Basilica  Julia  crown 

the  south-west  corner  of  the  Forum.  This 

lovely  fragment  of  imperial  splendor  has 

excited  much  debate,  and  learned  archae- 
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ologists  have  failed  to  trace  their  primal 
significance. 

Yet  of  late  the  balance  rests  in  favor 
of  Canina,  who  positively  asserts  these 
three  graceful  columns  of  Greek  marble 
to  have  belonged  to  the  "  Curia  Julia,'' 
or  Senate  chamber,  commenced  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  completed  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  Here  stood  the  Goddess  of 
Victory,  to  whom  each  Senator,  as  he 
entered  within  those  august  halls,  of- 
fered incense.  Ah!  Solomon,  with  all 
his  wisdom,  never  preached  to  the  heart 
a  more  forcible  lesson  upon  the  vanity  of 
human  greatness  than  do  these  old  stones 
and  isolated  columns ! 

Clamber  up  the  mound,  stand  beside 
those  iron  banded  pillars,  and  look  down 
where 

"  In  yon  field  below 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factious  sleep!" 

Descend  again — glance  into  those  arches 
deep  under  ground;  Caesar  may  have 
passed  through  them.  The  bat  and  the 
lizard  now  claim  the  imperial  precincts. 
Let  us  now  pass  around  the  limits  of  the 
forum,  until  we  again  reach  the  column 
of  Phocus.  Our  path  is  over  broken 
pediments,  shattered  marbles,  and  mounds 
of  travertine,  but  Nature  has  covered 
them  with  her  own  luxuriant  beauty; 
she  hds  spread  the  old  stones  with  sofl 
green  mosses ;  she  has  netted  with  trail- 
ing myrtle  the  broken  shafts,  and  sprink- 
led the  mounds  with  violets  and  daisies. 

The  circle  is  accomplished.  With  a 
farewell  glance,  "lingering  to  the  last," 
we  again  pass  through  the  iron  gates, 
which  close  after  us  with  a  sonorous 
clang,  and  stand  once  more  with  the  pass- 
ing crowd  above  those  classic  ruins. 

From  the  Forum  Romanum  and  its 
storied  columns;  from  its  hallowed  pave- 
ments which  have  echoed  to  the  tread  of 
heroes;  from  the  rostrum  from  which 
were  wafted  strains  of  eloquence,  whose 
harmony  yet  vibrates  and  cnarms,  where 
can  one  find  an  excursion  more  in  unison 
with  those  interesting  reminiscences  than 
to 

THE  VIA   APPIA? 

It  is  a  street  of  tombs,  in  whose  magnifi- 
cent mausoleums  the  mighty  men  of 
Rome,  who  immortalized  the  forum,  and 
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have  given  a  "voiceless  eloquence"  to 
every  stone  of  the  old,  old  city,  lay  down 
to  that  sleep  from  which  neither  the 
throes  of  earthquakes,  the  tread  of  armies, 
nor  the  ruthless  hand  of  violence,  strip- 
ping from  their  chill  monumental  pal- 
aces the  sculptured  effigies  of  their 
earthly  grandeur,  could  arouse  them  1 

To  the  Appian  Way,  therefore,  let  us 
bend  our  course. 

If,  ignoring  the  more  stately  landau, 
we  hail  a  one  horse  "trap,"  for  so  are 
those  little  vehicles  termed  which  clatter 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Kome — ^we 
will  enjoy  such  a  free  and  easy  drive  as  I 
fancy  no  other  city  in  the  world  can  of- 
fer. Jump  in, — give  the  destination, — 
and  with  a  spasmodic  jerk  of  horse  and 
reins,  off  we  go, — now  sliding  this  way, 
now  that,  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
horse,  who  with  his  long  lean  neck,  his 
tangled  ungroomed  mane  and  gaunt  ribs, 
creates  the  illusion  that  Kosinante,  pre- 
served by  some  miraculous  balsam  of  the 
worshipful  knight,  Don  Quixote  of  the 
rueful  countenance,  is  himself  working 
the  shafts  of  our  clattering  vehicle,  while 
the  man  who  holds  the  reins,  a  "Panza" 
for  rotundity,  with  his  hat  cocked  on  one 
side,  has  his  attention  divided  between 
the  passers-by  and  the  little  yellow  dog 
perched  beside  him  on  the  box,  and  who 
now  and  then  looks  around  upon  you 
with  an  evident  intention  at  some  un- 
expected moment  to  spring  down  and 
curl  up  head  and  tail  upon  the  cushions. 
With  no  side-walks  to  clear  the  way,  we 
rattle  through  the  motley  crowd,  almost 
grazing  the  wheels  with  their  garments, 
as  at  the  shout  of  the  driver,  a  peculiar 
sound,  between  a  shriek  and  a  groan, 
they  pleasantly  open  ranks  for  us  to  pass, 
and  then  as  quickly  close  up  again. 

Of  all  people  I  believe  the  modern 
Romans  are  the  types  of  good  nature, 
they  seem  so  cheerful,  so  perfectly  at 
peace  with  themselves  and  the  world. 
Even  hunger  cannot  check  their  ready 
wit  and  grace.  If  you  glance  at  the  old 
woman  roasting  chestnuts  over  her  pan 
of  charcoal — at  the  beggar,  stretched  at 
his  ease  upon  the  pavement,  almost  too 
lazy  to  pick  up  the  hiocca  you  throw 
him—at  the  man  stitching  with  his  awl 


in  the  door-way  of  some  cavernous  looking 
abode — or  at  the  pretty  young  model,  as 
with  elastic  step  she  trips  before  you,  you 
receive  a  pleasant  smile  or  a  kindly  nod, 
perhaps  a  word  of  musical  cadence.  No 
greater  contrast  can  be  offered  than  the 
scenes  through  which  we  are  passing. 
Here  a  noble  palace  gleams  upon  us — 
the  next  moment  we  behold  a  nest  of 
squalid  poverty ;  here  the  child  of  wealth, 
robed  in  rich  laces  and  embroideries,  and 
there  the  little  "  bambino  "  of  the  beggar, 
swathed  in  dirty  muslin,  and  held  by 
wasted  hands  to  a  breast  shrunken  with 
want. 

And  so  we  clatter  along — spinning 
around  corners,  racketting  down  narrow 
streets,  across  broad  squares,  and  by 
pleasant  fountains,  until  leaving  the  more 
populous  confines  of  the  city  behind  us, 
we  pass  through  wide  fields  of  verdure, 
from  which,  like  ghosts  of  the  past,  rise 
the  ruins  of  majestic  tombs.  We  now 
drive  along  narrower  defiles  closed  in  by 
high  walls  on  either  side,  over  which 
tumbles  a  luxuriant  mass  of  honeysackle 
and  starry  jessamine,  and  shaded  by  the 
tall  umbrella  pine  and  spreading  branches 
of  the  ilex.  We  soon  reach  the  pictur- 
esque "  Baths  of  Caracalla; ''  we  are  close 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which  ^^con- 
tains  no  ashes  now,^*  and  to  the  vineyards, 
which  grow  their  dusky  wine  over  the 
Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus.  Now  we  pass 
under  the  old  Gate  of  San  Sebaatiano 
and  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  left  in  Home  at  the  present 
day,  upon  whose  summit  the  moss  and 
ivy  clasp  together  the  jagged  stones,  and 
the  wild-flowers  nod  down  upon  us  as  we 
pass. 

Pause  reverently  and  look  around,  for 
we  are  on  the  Appian  Way,  bringing 
down  the  name  of  the  blind  Appius 
Claudius,  its  first  founder,  312  years  be- 
fore Christ,  to  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
which  has  been  reserved  the  glory  of 
excavating  these  monumental  stones,  and 
rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  ages  such 
interesting  relics  of  Roman  pride  and 
power. 

The  Via  Appia  left  Rome  by  the  old 
Porta  Capena,  which  was  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Porta  San  Sefaos* 
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tiano,  through  which  we  haye  just  passed. 
Before  the  dose  of  his  censorship)  Appius 
extended  the  road  to  Capaa,  and  subse* 
quentlj  to  Brundusium,  thus  forming  the 
great  4ine  of  communication  with  South- 
ern Italy,  with  Greece,  and  the  &r  dis- 
tant possessions  of  the  East.  It  was 
payed  the  whole  distance,  we  are  told, 
with  large  hlocks  of  hlack  yolcanic  lava, 
and  polished  with  great  care.  The  road 
was  tweutj'six  feet  wide,  and  all  along 
the  route,  at  regular  distances  of  forty 
feet,  MfGt^  placed  hlocks  of  stone,  where 
a  foot  passenger  might  sit  down  to 
rest.  So  heautiful  was  it  that  it  was 
called  '^  The  Queen  of  Roads.''  In  time 
it  hecame  the  chosen  point  whereon  to 
build  temples,  palaces,  and .  sepulchral 
monuments — the  latter  probably  pre> 
dominating. 

The  ancient  and  faithful  historian, 
Precopius,  states  that  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury this  grand  '^ Queen  of  Roads"  still 
preserved  much  of  its  first  beauty  and 
magnificence — ^the  tombs,  the  temples, 
and  the  suburban  palaces  which  thickly 
lined  each  side  of  the  road,  often  ex- 
tending their  limits  far  on  to  the  Cam- 
pagna,  were  still  intact,  presenting  one 
long  vista  of  superb  architecture  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  another  writer 
affirms  that  many  of  the  tombs  and  edi- 
fices were  in  quite  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

It  was  not  until  1850,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  present  venerable  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  that  any  excavations  were  made 
on  the  Via  Appia  beyond  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.  It  was  a  solitary  waste 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Campagna,  its  route  only  marked  by  the 
ruined  arches  and  jutting  fragments  of 
those  once  glorious  monuments;  but 
through  the  energy  of  the  good  old  pope, 
this  interesting  highway  of  tombs  has 
been  laid  bare,  and  in  many  places  we 
pass  over  the  same  polygonal  blocks  of 
polished  lava  laid  down  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
and  showing  the  ruts  worn  by  the  wheels 
of  ancient  Rome. 

And  here  were  buried  the  most  illus- 
trious Romans.    As  in  life  they  would 


fain  have  conquered  worlds,  so  -in  death 
did  they  seek  by  the  grandeur  of  their 
sepulchres  to  conquer  oblivion.  Ah, 
vainly  did  they  build!  For  who  were 
the  tenants  of  all  these  mausoleums? 
Who?  Out  of  all  this  long  street  of 
the  dead,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen 
can  be  authenticated! 

Ere  we  arrive  at  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  we  pass  on  our  lefl  the  Circus  of 
Romulus,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
entius.  The  boundary  walls  are  still  in 
excellent  preservation,  showing  how  firm 
and  well  the  ancients  did  their  work. 
The  seats  have  fallen,  but  their  locality 
is  marked  by  swelling  mounds  of  verd- 
ure, forming  a  terrace.  Obliquely  through 
the  circus  ran  the  "  Spina " — a  low 
boundary  to  prevent  the  chariots  and 
horses  from  passing  the  limits  of  the 
arena.  It  is  still  there,  like  a  deep  fur- 
row shelving  upward,  and  sodded  with 
turf.  The  obelisk  which  now  surmounts 
Bernini's  beautiful  fountain  in  the  Piazza 
Navone  was  found  here.  It  is  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  51  feet  high,  and  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics.  This  circus 
was  1560  feet  long,  240  broad,  and  was 
capable  of  containing  twenty  thousand 
spectators.  Within  the  limits  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  "  The  Temple  of  Rom- 
ulus," erected  by  Maxentius  to  his  son, 
who  died  A.  D.  309.  It  was  dedicated 
in  311. 

We  have  now  reached  the  beautiful 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella: 

"  A  stern  round  tower  of  other  days, 

Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  0tone, 
Sach  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 

The  garland  of  Eternity !     Where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ; 

What  was  this  tower  of  strength?    Within 
its  cave 

What  treasure  lay  so  locked  ?     So  hid  ? 
A  woman' %  grave  I " 

We  will  alight  and  ask  admittance  of 
the  old  shepherd  who,  clad  in  goat-skin, 
basks  in  the  sunshine  under  the  parapets. 
Stepping  carefully  across  the  Court,  over 
which  tall  grasses  and  brambles  grow  a 
luxuriant  crop,  we  pass  under  a  lofty 
arch  still  bearing  a  few  stucco  orna- 
mentations,  and  enter  a  circular  chamber. 
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Fronting  us  we  see  the  deep  recess  in 
which  stood  the  white  marble  sarcopha- 
gus of  the  noble  Iloman  lady.  This 
chamber  was  adorned  with  all  the  lavish 
expenditure  v.^hich  the  rich  Crassus  could 
bestow  upon  it  to  honor  his  wife,  Cecilia 
Metella.  The  walls  were  cased  in  jasper 
and  the  finest  variegated  marbles  which 
Egypt  could  supply,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  watched  over  the  lifeless  rtoains. 
The  sarcophagus  now  stands  in  the  courts 
of  the  Farnese  Palace. 

More  than  nineteen  hundred  years 
have  rolled  over  the  world  since  Crassus 
built  this  tomb,  and  yet  it  might  have 
remained  intact,  a  splendid  monument  to 
this  day,  had  not  the  hand  of  the 
despoiler  torn  away  the  rich  marbles,  the 
statues,  and  the  exquisite  ornamentations 
with  which  the  surface  was  embellished. 
The  frieze  is  still  beautiful  in  has  reliefs 
of  whit«  marble,  representing  wreaths  of 
flowers,  masks,  bulls*  heads,  and  other 
designs.  The  inscription  below  the  frieze 
can  yet  be  read.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Boniface  VIII.  converted  this  mag- 
nificent mausoleum  into  a  fortress.  Cle- 
ment the  XII.  removed  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  outer  covering  to  construct  the 
Fountain  de  Trevi. 

Nearly  opposite  the  "  Cecilia  Metella" 
we  see  the  massive  ruins  of  the  Castanis, 
a  fortress  built  in  the  thiiteenth  century. 

Once  more  in  our  restive  *'trap,"  we 
pursue  our  way ;  and  it  is  from  this  point, 
namely,  the  tomb  of  "  Cecilia  Metella," 
that  the  interest  of  the  Via  Appia  may 
be  said  really  to  begin  ;  for  now  there  is 
not  a  foot  of  ground  that  does  not  bear 
its  record  in  sepulchral  fragments  scat- 
tered on  either  side.  Shattered  sepul- 
chres stripped  of  all  their  rich  coatings — 
their  very  bricks  stolen  from  them,  crowd 
in  close  neighborhood.  Here  an  arch 
upon  whose  summit  a  bas-relief  gives  us 
the  features  of  its  founder — perchance  a 
warrior  wreathed  in  laurel,  or  a  senator 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  his  toga.  Yon- 
der we  behold  a  slab  of  exquisite  mould- 
ing propped  upon  broken  capitals,  whereon 
are  inscribed  the  deeds  of  a  hero  j  and  if 
we  were  to  creep  into  that  circular  vault, 
we  would  see  the  little  urns  which  con- 
tained the  ^^  shrunken  ashes,"  still  em- 


bedded in  the  beautiful  reticulated  brick 
work.  Fragments  of  frieze,  of  broken 
columns,  of  highly  wrought  capitals,  lay 
in  the  deep  grass,  while  numberless  stat- 
ues, mutilated  and  ^^  shorn  of  their  just 
proportions,"  draped  in  the  graceful  io\ds 
of  the  Koman  toga,  stand  amid  the  tall 
rank  weeds,  and  see  their  own  loveliness, 
as  it  were,  broken  in  chips  and  fragments, 
shivered  in  atoms,  and  thrown  upon  the 
road,  to  make  its  passage  more  pleasant 
for  the  carriage  wheels  of  modern  Rome ! 

We  have  now  upon  our  right  the  spot 
where  stood  the  tomb  of  Servillius  Quar- 
tus,  designated  only  by  a  few  f ragmen tal 
inscriptions  found  here.  A  few  rods  fur- 
ther on,  and  we  reach  a  point  of  great 
interest;  for  here  stands  the  sepulchre 
which  was  erected  to  Seneca,  upon  the 
spot  where  he  met  his  cruel  death  by  the 
orders  of  Nero.  It  was  here  that  the 
villa  of  the  great  Seneca  was  situated. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Campania, 
and  was  sitting  at  the  supper  table  with 
his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  when  the 
Tribune  charged  to  convey  the  sentence 
of  the  Emperor  entered  the  apartment 
and  made  known  his  orders.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  tragic  death  of  the  aged 
Seneca  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition. 

The  face  of  the  tomb  has  many  bas- 
reliefs,  and  a  bust  of  Seneca.  Surmount- 
ing it  is  a  representation  of  the  death  of 
Atys,  son  of  the  rich  Crassus,  w^ho  was 
accidentally  killed  in  a  boar  fight.  It  is 
much  mutilated,  yet  the  group  of  figures 
can  be  plainly  traced.  As  no  inscription 
could  be  placed  upon  the  tomb  durin*; 
the  lifetime  of  Nero,  it  has  been  sup* 
posed  that  this  bas-relief,  emblematical  of 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  was  added  to  the 
sepulchre  of  the  murdered  man  by  his 
friends. 

Do  you  see  that  green  mound  upon 
our  right?  There  fell  the  first  Curatii 
by  the  hand  of  Horatius.  And  yonder 
rise  two  other  mounds,  beautiful  alike  in 
their  verdant  proportions,  crowned  with 
shrubberies,  and  netted  with  ivy  and 
myrtles.  There  fell  the  two  Curatii,  and 
where  they  fell  they  were  buried.  In 
these  three  mounds  we?e  laid  the  three 
brave  brothers  by  warrior  hands.    Splen* 
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did  monuments  arose  to  commemorate 
their  deeds  and  death;  but  all  have 
fallen — ^the  statues  which  adorned  them, 
the  broad  slabs  of  marble  which  encased 
these  tombs — all  have  passed  from  sight, 
and  Nature,  kind  mother,  has  spread 
over  their  ruins  her  soft  mantle,  and 
crowned  them  with  evergreens.  And 
even  so  will  the  fame  of  the  "Horatii 
and  Curatii"  remain  to  future  ages. 
That  stretch  of  Campagna  we  see  be- 
yond formed  the  battle-ground  of  the 
two  contending  armies,  the  Romans  and 
the  Albans,  upon  that  memorable  day, 
B.  C.  661  years. 

One  mile  farther,  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  "  Roma  Vecchia"  at- 
tract our  admiration  on  the  left.  Those 
high  towers  and  irregular  walls,  those 
massive  foundations  of  brick  and  mounds 
of  debris,  formed  the  villa  of  the  brothers 
Quintillii,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Emperor  Commodus,  that  he  might  seize 
upon  their  long-coveted  possessions. 

Passing  now  by  many  a  monument 
and  palatial  ruin,  which  time  will  not 
allow  us  to  penetrate,  for  already  we  see 
the  sun  declining  behind  St.  Peter's 
dpme,  we  will  hasten  to  where 

*'  The  matron  mausoleum  of  the  Way 
Sita  with  her  crown  of  olives,  robbed  of  all 
Save  meek   endurance,   and    her    vernal 
dome." 

This  immense  mausoleum,  the  "Casale 
RotondOj"  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
Messala  Corvinus,  the  friend  of  Horace. 
It  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  any 
tomb  upon  the  Via  Appia,  within  the 
environs  of  Rome.  Upon  its  summit 
waves  a  fine  olive  orchard,  and  through 
the  branches  we  see  a  farm  house  and 
stable!  Niches  are  cut  at  regular  dis- 
tances around  the  circle  of  this  large  pile, 
in  which  stood  statues;  and  portions  of 
beautiful  bas-reliefs,  both  in  marble  and 
stucco,  are  still  upon  the  surface  of  the 
walls.  Near  the  tomb  have  been  preserved 
various  relics  found  among  the  ruins. 
They  are  inserted  into  a  high  square  slab 
of  travertine,  and  represent  masks,  fes- 
toons of  flowers,  dancing  figures,  griffins, 
heads  of  animals — a  foot,  hand  and  arm 
of  some  statue — ^half-defaced  inscriptions, 
and  so  on )  in  an  almost  endless  variety. 


Had  we  but  time  to  pursue  our  drive 
upon  the  Via  Appia,  we  would  find  the 
same  memorials  of  ancient  grandeur  meet- 
ing us  at  every  turn — even  to  the  very 
gates  of  Albano,  fourteen  miles  distant 
from  Rome,  where  the  proud  monument  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  of  his  wife  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Julius  Csesar,  rises  in 
marbled  grandeur  far  above  all  other 
mausoleums  of  the  Appian  Way.  But 
the  sun  has  sunk.  The  tall  cypress  trees 
upon  Monte  Mario  stand  out  like  sen- 
tinels along  the  radiant  pathway  of  the 
western  sky,  and  St.  Peter's,  poising  her 
grand  dome,  a  ball  of  burnished  gold,  sits 
in  the  glory  of  departing  day. 

The  poet-artist,  T.  Buchanan  Read, 
whose  sweet  lyrics  come  from  a  heart  at- 
tuned to  all  tender  and  beautiful  senti- 
ments, thus  sings  of  the  Appian  Way: 

"  Here  slumbers  Rome,  among  her  broken 

tombs, 
With  few  inscriptions   save  the  constant 

blooms, 
By  kindly  Nature  on  their  alters  cast, 
A  funeral  high-way  stretching  down  the 

past. 

"  Th*»  dust  of  glory  all  around  me  lies. 

The  ashes  of  dead  empires  and  their  kin^s. 
I  hear  no  voice  save  what  from  out  the  skies 
The  lark  shakes  down  from  his  invisible 
wings. 

"Where  slept  a  Ca?sar,  now  the  owlet  hides, 
A  silent  spirit  till  the  day  has  fled; 
Here   gleams   the   lizard,  there   the  viper 
glides, 
The  steadfast  guests  of  the  patrician  dead. 

"  A  funeral  aspect  fills  the  whole  campaign, 
Their  tomb- like  flocks  the  distant  mounds 
disclose, 
Like  scattered  blocks  of  granite  on  the  plain, 
The  dove-hued  oxen  Virgil  sang,  repose. 

*'  All  Rome  to  day  sits  on  the  buried  past, 
Her  later  walls  with  sculptured  blockp 
are  flecked. 
The  spoilers  toiled  for  ages  fierce  and  fast, 
Then  left  the  rest  to  ruin  and  neglect. 

"  And  still  beneath  their  tread  what  wonders 
lie! 
Brave  statues  of  the  godlike,  and  their 
gods. 
And  columns  that  might  corridor  the  sky. 
Yet  scarce  a  spade  upturns  the  shallow 
clods!" 
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"  While  loud  hnzzas  ran  up  the  roof, 

Till  the  lamps  did  roct  overhead, 
And  holly  boughs,  from  rafters  hung, 

Dropped  down  their  berries  red, 
She  draye  at  the  rock  with  sternsails  set; 

Crash  went  the  masts  in  twain ! 
She  staggered  back  ^t  her  mortal  blow, 

Then  leaped  at  it  again." 

"  /^>AN  you  see  the  Mayor?     No,  you 
v-^     can't.     He's  at  his  dinner." 

^^I  can  wait,"  said  the  gaunt  petition- 
er, capturing  her  shawl,  which  the  wind, 
like  a  tricksy  schoolboy,  had  nearly  car- 
ried away. 

"Wait!  0,  yes,  that's  the  way  with 
all  of  them ;  they  wait  and  waylay  him, 
and  talk  at  him,  the  minute  he's  done 
eating,  till  I'll  be  bound  he  dies  of  dys- 
pepsia !" 

The  woman  at  the  Mayor's  door  had 
been  humble  and  low-voiced  at  first — 
now  her  face  grew  defiant,  and  she  would 
have  replied  to  the  servant  wrathfuUy, 
but  a  piping,  cracked  voice  quavered  out 
of  the  distant  dining-room,  "Maria! 
Maria !  how  often  have  I  told  you  never 
to  send  the  poor  away  when  they  come 
to  sec  me?" 

"There!  that's  it!"  said  Maria  ungra- 
ciously; "come  in  and  wait.  Land 
knows  I  try  to  save  him  trouble." 

Mrs.  Bundy  slipped  into  the  shelter 
of  the  wide  hall.  A  great  stove  of  Rus- 
sia iron,  with  a  royal  wood  fire  in  it,  was 
pouring  forth  welcome  heat  in  the  midst. 
The  stove  was  decorated  with  black 
cherubs  blowing  horns  and  scattering 
inky  flowers,  and  vnth  blind  goddesses 
emptying  cornucopias.  Mrs.  Bundy 
could  not  appreciate  these  objects  of  art, 
but  she  sat  down  near  the  fire,  and  the 
bits  of  muddy  ice  that  were  fringing  her 
dress  melted,  running  into  puddles  all 
about  her  on  the  floor. 

For  a  few  moments  the  cracked  voice 
that  had  secured  her  admission  was  heard 
expostulating  with  or  entreating  Maria, 


and  then  the  Mayor  came  into  the  hall. 
A  short,  wrinkled,  bald-headed  old  man, 
wearing  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  a  standing 
coUarwith  high  points  that  maliciously 
threatened  his  eyes;  his  slippers  were 
too  large,  and  as  he  walked  the  beds 
flapped  up  and  down  against  the  hall 
oil-cloth ;  he  was  wiping  his  mouth  on  a 
red  silk  handkerchief,  and  warbled  out, 
in  tones  like  a  hoarse  robin,  "  Now,  my 
good  woman." 

"  Sir,  I've  come  to  ask  a  favor." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  Mayor  cor- 
dially. 

"  It  is,  sir,  that  my  nephew,  a  likely 
boy,  too,  will  be  brought  h^&re  you  to- 
morrow morning  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  there's  them  that  will  try  to 
lay  all  the  blame  on  him,  sir,  as  he's 
young;  but  he's  not  in  fault." 

We  will  admit  that  his  Honor  looked 
incredulous ;  but  it  had  seemed  to  him, 
in  reading  his  Bible,  that  God  especially 
guarded  the  civil  rights  of  the  poor. 
"The  righteous  considereth  the  cause  of 
the  poor,"  saith  scripture ;  and  the  Mayor 
kept  the  word  in  heart  and  life,  listening 
to  all  the  poor  had  to  say  with  an  "eter- 
nal patience"  that  might  be  named  a 
genius  for  doing  good. 

"  Explain  the  matter  to  me,"  said  the 
little  old  gentleman,  gathering  his  coat- 
tails  under  his  arms,  and  turning  his 
back  to  the  stove.  "First,  where  do 
you  live?" 

"  In  Pea  Soup  Flats,  sir, — moved  there 
from  the  Welling  Block." 

"  Ah !  a  very  bad  neighborhood,"  said 
the  Mayor  innocently.  "I  cannot  see 
why  so  many  flock  to  those  localities." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bundy,  with  an  earn- 
estness that  was  dignity,  "do  you  sup- 
pose we  go  there  from  choice?  Do  we 
like  to  live  where  roofs  leak,  where  win- 
dows are  broken,  and  heads  too,  where 
the  streets  run  slime,  and  our  childr^ 
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are  always  falling  on  broken  pavemeDts; 
where  every  other  house  is  a  groggery, 
and  the  air  is  never  still  from  the  noise 
of  quarrelling  and  oaths,  sir?  Why  do 
we  go  where  there's  dirt,  and  smells,  and 
disease,  and  a  burial  by  the  poor-master 
every  day?  Why,  we  go  because  we 
cannot  raise  the  rent  they  asks  us  in  de- 
center  places;  and  Gk>d  knows  we  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  make  it  where  we  are." 

"  Pity !  pity !  pity  I"  sighed  the  mayor. 

'^  There  are  things  you  can  do,  sir, 
to  better  it,  I'd  think.  Is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  law  to  clean  out  them  dog- 
geries, where  they  fight,  and  gamble,  and 
drink  night  and  day?  It  was  aloiig  of 
that  my  nephew  fell  in  trouble.  He's 
a  lively  lad,  and  works  at  unloadin' 
canal  boats  and  the  like.  Well,  sir, 
you  could  hardly  expect  him  to  stay 
of  nights  in  my  bit  of  a  room,  or 
in  the  closet  he  sleeps  in  off  of  it. 
So,  sir,  one  Phil  Ryan  beguiled  him 
into  his  groggery,  to  make  jokes  and 
fun  for  'em;  and  while  he  was  there 
they  gets  into  a  fight,  but  my  nephew, 
Nat,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fight, 
Dor  was  he  drunk.  He  tried  to  peaceify 
the  men,,  when  some  one  gives  no- 
tice of  the  police  comin',  and  away 
they  all  runs;  but  my  Ned,  not  hav- 
ing done  ill,  didn't  stir,  and  him  the 
p'lice  nabbed,  sir,  and  will  have  him 
np  before  your  honor  to-morrow.  There's 
Ryan  will  make  out  as  Ned  made  the 
trouble,  because  if  some  one  must  be 
punished,  he'd  far  rather  it  was  my 
lad,  as  he's  not  a  paying  customer, 
than  those  roughs  who  spends  their 
money  with  him,  and  had  as  lief  burn 
his  shanty  down,  if  they  got  mad  at 
him.  Now,  your  honor,  don't  be  hard 
on  my  Ned,  for  if  you  fines  him,  we 
can't  pay,  and  if  to  prison  he  goes, 
sir,  we'll  starve  without  his  help  this 
bitter  weather." 

"You  may  rely  on  it  that  I  will 
examine  the  affair  thoroughly,  and  be 
as  lenient  as  I  can  with  Ned.  What 
fii.mily  have  you,  good  woman?"  asked 
the  mayor. 

"Sure,  sir,  my  husband  has  been 
bad  a  year  with  a  crushed  arm.  He's 
a  sailor,  sir,  a  common  hand,   and  he 


slipped  as  soon  as  he  got  well,  which 
is  two  months  since,  on  the  brig  Bet»y 
out  of  this  port.  If  ever  he  gets  home 
alive,  I  hope  we'll  move  out  of  these 
Pea  Soup  Flats,  and  see  better  days; 
but  you  know,  sir,  the  season  is  late, 
and  the  weather  bad,  and  the  brig 
BetKy  is  overdue." 

"I  know  all  that,  but  she'll  be  in 
safe,  never  feur.  She's  sound  and  well 
manned.  I  own  the  Betsri/,^'  said  the 
mayor,  cheerily. 

"The  Lord  send  her  safe,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Bundy.  "As  to  the  family,  sir, 
we've  my  father,  and  he's  past  eighty. 
Then  there's  my  girl  Nell,  she's  crippled ; 
and  I've  two  slips  of  boys  that  have 
had  to  turn  their  hands  to  what  they 
could  since  my  man's  hand  was  hurt. 
They're  biddable  boys,  and  pick  up 
fuel  at  the  ship-yards;  and  they  gather 
up  swill  night  and  morning,  and  sell 
it  to  our  Flats  folk  at  a  half  a  cent 
a  bucket.  Then  there's  two  bits  of 
young  ones— dear  knows  when  they'll 
do  a  hand's  turn.  My  Nell  was  sore 
set  on  helping,  and  I  managed  at 
last  to  get  her  skein-silk  to  straighten, 
and  buttons  to  sew  on  their  cards;  but 
t'was  hard  work  doing  it,  sir,  for  folks 
seems  to  think  we  as  is  poor  enough  to 
live  on  the  Flats  must  be  thieves. 
Not  to  trouble  you  more,  you'll  bear 
Ned  Bundy  in  your  mind,  sir?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  mayor,  kindly; 
"it  is  Christmas  time  now,  and  one 
must  be  lenient.  Christmas  time,  my 
woman — the  time  of  good  will  for  the 
Lord's  sake." 

"Belike  it  is  Christmas  time,  but 
I'd  most  forgotten.  Once  my  poor 
babes  used  to  break  my  heart  crying  for 
me  to  get  'em  presents,  but  they've 
ceased  crying  for  what  never  comes. 
There  may  be  Christmas  for  you,  but 
there  is  no  Christmas  for  the  poor,  sir — 
none,  though  there  is  one  Lord  over 
all." 

No  Christmas  for  the  poor!  The 
mayor  repeated  the  words  to  himself. 
The  woman  rose  to  go,  and  he  led  her 
out  through  the  warm,  pleasant  dining- 
room,  where  Maria  had  just  finished 
her  dinner,  and  was  putting  away  the 
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silver.  The  woman  did  not  look  at  the 
table,  but  perhaps  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hunger  in  her  eyes,  which  the  mayor 
caught,  for  just  as  she  reached  the  door 
he  plucked  at  her  dingy  shawl,  and 
pulled  her  back. 

^'  Bless  me !  sit  down  and  have  your 
dinner.  Why  pass  a  table  with  plenty 
on  it?     Sit  down!  sit  down!" 

He  pushed  her  into  a  chair  and 
looked  about.  An  empty  bread-plate 
was  near  him,  so  he  set.  that  before 
her,  and  began  to  fill  it  up. 

"Beef,  butter, — have  some  chicken? 
Turnips,  potatoes, — take  'em  all." 

He  piled  her  plate  high  with  all  eata- 
bles within  reach,  while  Maria  looked  on 
aghast.  What  crowning  vagary  of  her 
eccentric  master  was  this?  Broken, 
moist  shoes  resting  on  the  roses  of  the 
new  Brussels  carpet,  the  battered  bonnet 
and  faded  shawl  hanging  back  over  the 
walnut  chair,  patched  calico  sleeves 
dropping  against  the  damask  cloth — the 
soul  of  Maria  could  hardly  endure  this 
Vandal  raid. 

The  woman  ate  like  one  that  was 
hungry;  but  as  she  ate  she  thought  of 
lame  Nell,  the  old  father,  the  scrawny 
babies  that  had  never  seen  such  luxuries 
or  such  abundance. 

Perhaps  the  mind  of  his  Honor  was 
en  rapport  with  this  forlorn  mother's; 
for  even  as  he  had  divined  her  hunger, 
he  felt  the  thought  of  her  children. 

"See  here!  see  here!  we  must  have 
something  sent  to  the  little  ones."  He 
looked  about,  seized  a  roast  chicken  by 
one  leg  with  his  right  hand,  and  caught 
the  morning's  paper  from  the  seat  of  an 
easy  chair,  placed  the  chicken  on  the 
paper,  and  then  peered  anxiously  into  the 
recesses  of  the  carcase.  It  held  less  than 
the  Trojan  horse — indeed,  was  empty. 
"The  stuffing  is  gone,"  said*  the  little 
gentleman,  "  but  perhaps  mashed  potatoes 
will  fill  it  as  well."  In  went  the  potatoes, 
then  some  biscuits  were  piled  about  the 
fowl,  and  being  still  like  his  grandmother 
Eve,  "on  hospitable  thoughts  intent," 
he  began  to  fashion  an  edible  pyramid, 
using  sweet  potatoes;  not  being  dexter- 
ous, the  potatoes  fell  down,  slipped  from 
his  fingers,  rushed  into  the  gravy-boat. 


and  one  tumbled  upon  the  floor,  whence 
Mrs.  Bundy  rescu^  it,  and  after  a  few 
moments  ate  it  up. 

Maria,  who  had  looked  on  wrathful 
and  perplexed,  now  came  to  her  master  s 
rescue,  and  tied  up  the  parcel. 

"May  you  never  know  want!"  said 
Mrs.  Bundy;  "you're  good  to  the  miser- 
able." 

"There  are  compensations  for  us  all, 
ma'am,"  said  the  little  Mayor.  "I  have 
this  home,  and  such  and  such  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life — that  we  will  not 
mention ;  but  I  am  alone,  without  chUd 
or  household.  You  have  those  that  love 
you,  even  in  your  poverty.  Children — 
yes,  I  oflen  think  how  much  pleasanter 
my  house  would  be,  if  there  were  a  voice 
in  it  beside  my  own,  and  Maria's  and 
the  cook's." 

"As  for  children,"  said  Mrs.  Bundy, 
"  there's  plenty  of  'em  you  could  get  for 
the  askin' — nice  little  critters,  left  lone 
and  homeless.     Ah,  I  know  about  itl" 

The  Mayor  shook  his  head.  "  Would 
you  part  with  one  of  your  own,  for  in- 
stance?" 

"Mine!  well — no.  Please  God  we'll 
hold  together." 

So  Mrs.  Bundy  went  away,  and  the 
Mayor  sat  down  to  read  his  magazine, 
wherein  were  stories,  and  songs,  and 
pictures  suited  to  jolly  Christmas.  But 
over  all  the  poetry,  and  tales,  and  faces 
were  broadly  written  the  words,  "No 
Christmas  for  the  poor." 

And  what  Christmas  would  there  be 
for  him?  Once,  with  madcap  brothers 
and  sisters,  he  had  hailed  the  merry 
mornings  with  delight.  Now  these  snow- 
flakes  that  scurried  past,  forerunners  of 
the  storm,  fell  whitely  on  all  their  graves. 
Those  old  times !  Early  in  the  morning 
his  mother  sent  him  forth  to  bear  her 
bounty  to  the  poor.  To  no  servant  was 
committed  the  sacred  errand  from  door 
to  door ;  coming  and  going,  he  ran  from 
breakfast  until  nearly  dinner  time,  carry- 
ing good  wishes  and  good  cheer.  What 
a  glorious  appetite  he  had  earned  as  he 
fed  others!  And  that  mother! — never 
was  she  more  present  to  his  mind  than 
at  Christmas  tide.  Ah !  there  had  been 
Christmas  for  her  poor ;  and  though  she 
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sat  at  the  head  of  her  board  like  a  queen 
in  her  satin  and  point  lace,  she  was  never 
so  noble  and  gracious  as  when  her  hands 
dispensed  glad  Christmas  to  the  poor. 

The  room  grew  dim  and  whirled  ^bout 
a  little;  this  wrinkled,  bald-headed 
Mayor  did  not  know  but  he  was  cry- 
ing. 

Maria  was  brushing  up  the  crumbs, 
and  narrowly  searching  to  detect  marks 
of  Mrs.  Bundy*s  feet  on  the  carpet 

*' Maria,  are  we  not  very  lonesome?" 
asked  the  Mayor.  "Would  we  be  hap- 
pier if  I  brought  some  children  here  to 
make  a  home  for  them?" 

"Ah,  sir,  sir — we  had  enough  of  that; 
did  we  not  break  all  our  hearts  over 
doing  it,  and  losing? — ^and — and — " 

Maria  broke  into  husky  sobs,  flung 
her  apron  over  her  head,  and  rushed 
down  into  the  cellar  kitchen. 

More  memories !  The  Mayor's  young- 
est sister's  legacy  had  been  her  orphan 
8on.  He  came  to  the  old  man's  house  a 
beautiful,  winning,  spoiled  boy,  to  be 
doted  on  and  indulged,  to  grow  wild  and 
run  away.  Ah !  what  bootless  searching! 
Ah !  what  bitter  loneliness  and  waiting ! 
What  agony  of  prayers  sent  afl^r  that 
prodigal!  Still  ten  years,  and  you  are 
lonely  yet,  Mr.  Mayor ;  and  that  recreant 
nephew  may  be  criminal,  or  beggared,  or 
hungry, — one  of  those  poor  who  have 
no  Christmas  I  The  old  man's  heart  was 
full.  When  he  was  unhappy,  his  best 
resource  was  to  do  something  for  some- 
body. He  went  to  the  head  of  the  base- 
ment stairs  and  quavered  out,  "  Maria ! 
Maria!" 

Maria  appeared  at  the  lower  landing. 
She  had  put  her  cap  high  on  her  head, 
pinned  up  her  frock  sleeves  and  skirt. 
Ifer  refuge  was  in  work.  She  set  her 
arms  akimbo,  and  had  between  her  teeth 
half  a  yard  of  celery  stalk,  with  the  top 
leaves  on,  and  as  she  chewed  the  end  in 
her  mouth,  the  leaves  waved  defiance 
about  her  face;  she  was  defiant  of  her 
sorrow,  and  would  not  again  be  betrayed 
into  its  expression. 

"j^laria!  the  woman  that  was  here 
mentioned  to  me  that  the  poor  had  no 
Christmas." 

"None  of  my  fault,"  said  Maria. 


"  We  ought  to  try  and  help  them  to 
happiness." 

."No  end  to  your  helping,"  growled 
the  old  servant. 

"  But,  Maria,  the  Lord  has  said,  ^  Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ;  the  Lord 
will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.' " 

"Mebbe  you  consider  'em  too  much," 
said  Maria,  and  walked  off.  She  did  not 
intend  to  be  made  a  party  to  her  master's 
lavishing  time  or  money  on  strangers. 

The  old  gentleman  was  thrown  back 
on  himself,  and  sat  down  to  consider. 

He  had  been  elected  Mayor  of  his 
small  but  growing  city,  by  a  majority  so 
overwhelming  that  the  vote  of  the  towns- 
men might  almost  be  called  unanimous. 
This  expression  of  the  confidence  of  his 
compatriots  demanded  some  especial  re- 
turn. The  rich  did  not  need  anything 
at  his  hands,  but  to  the  poor  he  might 
requite  it.  The  salary  was  but  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  but  last  year  he  had  lived 
in  plenty,  and  had  surplus  of  income 
accumulating  in  the  bank,  without  this 
four  hundred.  Did  he  want  it?  No. 
He  would  bestow  it  on  the  city  poor;  but 
how  ?  That  was  the  question  over  which 
the  Mayor  wrinkled  nis  bald  forehead, 
and  unconsciously  scorched  his  big  slip- 
pers, and  sat  until  tea  time  to  determine. 
No  doubt  angels  stood  with  gentle 
promptings  on  either  side  of  this  little 
man  in  spectacles  and  swallow-tailed  coat. 

Now  as  this  man  mused,  light  dawned 
on  his  countenance;  he  tasted  already 
the  blessedness  of  the  coming  good.  A 
vision  passed  before  him — ^a  vision  of 
sunshine  penetrating  dark  corners,  of 
glad  &ces  lifted  up  as  the  music  of 
Christ's  birth-day  bells  came  to  them  with 
a  meaning;  good  will,  good  will  in  ac- 
tion; bounty  and  blessing  exchanged 
between  rich  and  poor. 

The  next  three  days  were  busy  ones 
for  the  Mayor.  He  was  not  too  busy  to 
remember  the  case  of  Ned  Bundy — ^which 
having  sifted,  he  sent  the  lad  home  re- 
joicing, with  an  admonition  to  keep  out 
of  grogshops  forever  after.  Over  the 
light  of  Phil  Ryan's  saloon  the  police 
settled  like  an  extinguisher;  when  Phil 
was  fairly  put  out,  a  little  cobbler  came 
into  his  place,  for  Pea  Soup  Flats  swarmed 
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with  inhabitant,  and  its  tenements  were 
never  vacant  for  a  day. 

On  ^^  the  night  before  Christmas/*  that 
halcyon  night  when  friends  feasted 
each  other,  when  children  danced  about 
lighted  and  laden  trees,  and  the  Christ- 
angel  stood  by  all  the  little  beds  to  smile 
peace  on  the  sleeping  babies,  then  were 
those  "two  slips  of  boys"  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Bundy,  sent  abroad  through  the 
many-roomed  Welling  Block,  and  the  ill- 
umed Flats,  as  avant  couriers  of  the 
coming  benison.  These  lads  went  danc- 
ing through  the  biting  cold,  joyous  in 
new  red  comforters  and  stout  new  shoes, 
presented  by  Mr.  Mayor,  and  were  thus 
earnests  of  the  good  about  to  be. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  cold.  "  A 
green  Christmas  makes  a  full  grave-yard," 
is  the  proverb  of  our  northern  land ;  but 
the  cold  of  this  Christmas  week  had  filled 
the  river  with  floating  blocks  of  ice,  had 
piled  the  ice  along  the  lake  shore,  and 
would  make  fearful  work  for  sailors  in 
their  ships — for  the  man  at  the  wheel,  for 
those  who  handled  sleet-mailed  shroud, 
climbed  the  mast,  or  held  watch  on  the 
slippery  deck;  and  still  the  brig  Betsy 
had  not  made  her  port,  and  his  honor  the 
-Mayor,  in  his  comfort-full  house,  again 
sympathized  with  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Bundy, 
who  did  slop-sewing  in  her  twelve  by 
fourteen  room. 

His  Honor  was  not  an  extravagant 
man,  but  on  the  day  before  Christmas  he 
spent  the  four  hundred  dollars  of  salary 
received  from  an  office  which  boasted 
rather  of  dignity  than  of  emolument. 

On  Christmas  morning  our  good  man 
was  busy  with  the  earliest  light,  review- 
ing a  small  procession.  Here  were  the 
baker's  carts,  his  largest  full  of  noble 
loaves  of  bread  and  fragrant  sheets  of 
ginger  cakes.  To  the  baker  Mr.  Mayor 
had  paid  one  hundred  dollars.  The  smil- 
ing baker  held  the  reins  of  the  first  cart, 
and  two  young  men,  well  known  for 
honesty  and  kindly  humor,  drove  after 
him.  The  Mayor  could  trust  their  judg- 
ment; they,  were  too  quick-witted,  and 
understood  the  Flats  too  well  to  be  over- 
reached; and  they  would  give  to  every 
family  according  to  their  poverty  and 
number. 


Let  the  bread  wagons  move  on — ^here 
is  the  butcher.  The  butcher  has  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  beef  and 
pork.  He  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion,  and  has  harnessed  to  his 
huge  wagon  four  horses,  with  hemlock 
branches  ornamenting  their  heads.  The 
butcher,  like  the  baker,  has  two  aid*  <2e 
camp^  who  understand  the  merits  of  the 
present  case,  love  the  Mayor,  and  will 
deal  out  his  benefits  justly. 

Here  comes  the  last  wagon.  Another 
hundred  and  fifty  doUars  worth  in  this. 
Coarse,  warm  shawls,  stout  shoes,  woollen 
jackets,  brilliant  red  and  green  scarfe, 
and  piles  of  woollen  stoclungs,  even  a 
few  thick  blankets. 

"  Remember,' '  says  the  mayor  to  the 
three  in  charge  of  this  cart,  "these 
things  are  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
the  little  ones.  You  will  not  give 
clothing  to  idle  men  or  drunken  women. 
There  are  enough  of  the  really  needy  to 
take  it  all." 

The  carts  move  on.  As  they  start, 
the  nine  men  in  charge  set  up  a  shout — 
"  Three  cheers  for  the  Christmas  Mayor!" 
And  the  three  cheers  last  until  the 
wagons  leave  that  street,  and  turn  to 
Pea  Soup  Flats  and  its  adjacent  Welling 
Block,  and  the  little  mayor  is  left  stand- 
ing too  happy  to  notice  the  wind  that 
whistles  about  his  bald  head,  and  flut- 
ters the  narrow  tails  of  his  coat.  He  is 
not  a  Stoic,  and  he  wipes  his  eyes  on  his 
red  silk  handkerchief. 

The  wagons  near  the  places  of  evil 
note — ^the  Welling  Block,  named  from 
its  owner,  and  close  against  its  rear.  Pea 
Soup  Flats,  lying  along  the  river,  its 
popular  designation  being  unknown  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  city  maps,  but  given 
from  the  chief  article  of  diet  of  a  mon- 
grel race  of  French  Canadians,  who 
formed  more  than  half  the  population. 
It  was  a  dismal  hollow,  where  the  slime 
and  ooze,  the  reprobates  and  small 
groggeries  of  the  city  had  settled  and 
stagnated.  Here  was  a  fine  place  to  find 
Sabbath-school  pupils — children  who, 
taken  to  school  one  Sabbath,  fell  hope- 
lessly away  into  gutter  sports  the  next, 
and  were  rescued  by  the  first  stray  phi- 
lanthropist who  drifted  into  their  re- 
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sorts.  Here  were  stout  women  too 
delicate  to  work,  and  babes  with  such 
evident  heritage  of  vice  and  disease 
that  one  shuddered  even  at  the  very 
small  chance  of  their  reaching  maturity. 
Here  were  ragged  men  chronically  out 
of  employment,  dreary  hags,  neglected 
and  despairing,  dropping  into  pauper 
graves,  and  a  race  of  bold-eyed  wenches, 
whom  may  the  dear  Lord  help  in  His 
pity!  But  there  were  also  the  decent, 
toiling,  honest,  discouraged  poor,  whom 
a  trifle  may  destroy,  and,  thank  God! 
whom  a  trifle  may  save. 

The  men  in  the  wagons  well  under- 
stood all  these  phases  of  character. 
They  entered  on  their  rounds  with  a 
merry  ringing  of  bells  and  a  cry  of 
"Come,  h3p  yourselves."  The  mayor 
had  told  them  if  the  supply  fell  short  of 
the  legitimate  demand,  to  look  to  him 
for  more;  but  baker,  butcher,  and  mer- 
chant had  resolved  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  good  work  before  they  fell  back  on 
the  mayor. 

How  the  people  come  running !  They 
had  heard  the  good  news,  hardly  believ- 
ing— ^now  they  saw  it.  Out  of  the 
damp  basements,  down  the  broken  stairs, 
from  rooms  big  and  little,  dirty  and 
clean,  they  came,  the  mothers  with 
children  hanging  to  their  pitiful  gar- 
ments, sometimes  a  man,  half  pleased, 
half  diame-faced,  whose  wife  might  be 
ill  in  her  bed,  or  perhaps  was  gone  to 
her  grave.  What  laughing  and  smil- 
ing! The  mother  carrying  the  pre- 
cious meat  which  she  had  chosen,  the 
children  bearing  ofl"  the  bread,  the  cake, 
or  perhaps  the  woollen  clothes  dealt  out 
to  them. 

Some  were  modest.  "You  are  giv- 
bg  me  too  much— mebbe  I'm  getting 
more  than  my  share.  My  man's  in 
work  and  brought  home  flour ;  you  may 
give  me  only  beef." 

So  said  some.  Others  were  truthful 
about  their  family,  giving  the  statistics 
of  the  household  fairly;  but  others 
again  deceived  if  they  could.  However, 
they  were  dealing  with  wary  men.  "  Care- 
ful there,  Betty,"  cries  the  butcher;  "do 
not  plead  three  children;  you've  not  a 
chick  or  child  in  the  world." 


({ 


A  shawl  for  your  grandmother,  Mag 
Phail  ?  The  old  woman  was  buried  last 
September." 

"Away  there,  you  in  the  red  hood! 
I  served  you  with  bread  three  doors 
back." 

"  Don't  be  greedy  afler  blankets,  Mrs. 
Kitchen.  Your  man  earns  good  wages 
and  don't  drink." 

Some  were  willing  to  wait  their  turn, 
would  be  pleased  easily,  and  go  off  with 
a  "Thank  you;"  others  haggled  over  the 
meat,  as  if  they  were  buying  it,  and 
made  invidious  remarks  about  the  size  of 
other  people's  loaves. 

On  the  whole,  every  one  did  pretty 
well.  There  was  gratitude,  cheerfulness, 
and  self-sacrifice  in  plenty.  The  wagons 
made  their  rounds  to  general  satisfaction, 
their  progress  was  a  benediction,  and  the 
men  in  charge  went  home  twice  blessed. 
Not  only  that,  but  from  their  homes 
they  sent  out  help  for  especial  cases. 
Did  not  the  baker's  wife  run  down  to 
the  Welling  Block  with  clothes  for  the 
baby  bom  that  Christmas  morning? 
Who  but  the  butcher's  daughter  car- 
ried jelly  and  sago  to  the  old  woman 
with  the  broken  leg? — while  the  dra- 
per's boy  fairly  staggered  under  the 
bundle  of  jackets  and  wraps  he  was 
commissioned  to  carry  to  certain  father- 
less youngsters. 

With  the  smoke  of  all  those  unusual 
dinners  cooking  in  impoverished  homes, 
with  every  glad  child-laugh  and  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  went  up  a  prayer 
for  favor  and  mercy  upon  him  who 
"had  mercy  on  the  poor." 

But  this  was  not  all.  As  the  mayor 
ate  his  breakfast,  his  heart  glowed 
within.  This  was  the  best,  the  crown- 
ing Christmas,  since  those  child  days 
when  all  is  glad.  His  charities  increased 
with  their  exercise. 

After  the  morning  meal,  the  little  old 
gentleman  put  on  his  favorite  great  coat, 
a  coat  with  wide  skirts  and  pockets  in- 
numerable. Fashionable  people  were 
wont  to  smile  at  the  antiquated  garment, 
but  the  angels  r^arded  it  as  a  beautiful 
covering  that  day. 

The  Mayor  chuckled  to  himself  all 
along  the  street,  like  a  happy  boy;  then, 
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boy-like,  he  stopped  at  the  toy  shops; 
then  he  bought  toys,  common  and  small 
toys,  but  0,  so  many ! — dancing  Jacks, 
and  Jacks  in  boxes ;  little  staring  wooden 
dolls  in  pink  frocks;  red  tin  cups  with 
gilt  lettering;  tin  trumpets  and  wonder- 
ful hopping  toads;  red  and  yellow  books, 
that  told  of  Dame  Crumb,  and  Cinder- 
ella, and  Puss  in  Boots;  red  savings 
banks  and  wee  transparent  slates;  tin 
horses,  and  numbere  of  squeaking  dogs, 
ducks,  and  cats,  with  voices  all  pit-ched 
on  the  same  key,  and  all  partaking  of  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Mayor. 

The  old  man's  pockets  bulged  out  like 
those  of  Santa  Claus ;  he  had  no  pack  on 
his  back,  but  he  tied  up  in  his  beloved 
red  kerchief  all  that  it  would  hold.  ^^It 
will  make  some  of  them  laugh/'  he  said; 
so  he,  too,  went  toward  the  Welling 
Block  and  Pea  Soup  Flats,  where  his 
loaded  wagons  had  gone  before  him. 

Wonderful  how  the  news  of  his  com- 
ing and  of  his  loading  spread!  The 
scarecrow  children,  who  never  had  a  toy, 
flocked  like  little  birds  to  a  wheat-field. 
Hands  held  out,  shrieks  of  joy  and  piping 
thanks  there  were,  and  these  little  ones 
did  not  try  to  cheat  like  some  of  their 
elders,  but  rejoiced  in  their  own  and 
their  neighbors'  good.  The  kerchief  and 
the  pockets  were  emptied  fast;  and  now 
up  to  the  frosty  sky,  and  over  the  sound 
of  bubbling,  and  frying,  and  dinner  get- 
ting, rose  a  cheer,  and  the  new  name 
that  should  follow  the  old  man  to  his 
grave,  and  was  good  enough  to  be  his 
epitaph :  "  Hurrah  for  Mayor  Christmas ! 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Mayor 
Christmas!"  And  that  tiger,  leaping 
from  a  hundred  little  throats,  was  more 
royal  and  rousing  than  any  that  lorded 
it  over  Bengal  jungles. 

But  another  noise  follows  the  foot- 
steps of  Mayor  Christmas.  These  his 
deeds  were  not  such  as  could  be  done  in 
a  corner.  Already  for  a  day  the  town 
had  buzzed  with  the  news,  and  who  so 
emulous  of  good  acts  as  children?  A 
dozen  jolly  boys  had  borrowed  a  hand- 
cart, and  had  collected  playthings  through 
rows  of  wealthy  homes.  These  young- 
sters were  decorated  with  merry  bells, 
and  some  were  harnessed  to  the  cart,  and 


some  were  running  alongside;  and  how 
they  dealt  out  toys  and  cakes,  apples, 
pop-corn  and  candy !  They  were  wary, 
too,  and  were  not  beguiled  into  giving 
twice  to  the  same  individual.  Thus 
Mayor  Christmas  was  followed  by  the 
effects  of  his  good  deeds  as  by  a  train  of 
light;  and  perhaps  amftng  some  of  the 
bright-eyed  boys  who  ran  on  in  his  steps 
was  growing  up  another  Mayor  Christmas 
for  the  years  to  come. 

Thus  in  Pea  Soup  Flats  and  the  Wel- 
ling Block  all  were  glad;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  case  of  drunkenness  or  fightr 
ing  in  those  places  on  a  day  usually  so 
prolific  of  them,  when  real  Christmas 
could  not  come.  Now,  the  cart  and  the 
pockets  being  empty,  all  went  to  dinner. 

At  the  home  of  Mayor  Christmas, 
Maria  was  rejoicing  in  a  new  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  the  black  cook  was  radiant 
over  a  gown  and  turban.  As  for  Mayor 
Christmas,  he  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether 
any  one  had  made  him  presents.  God 
had  sent  him  that  day  a  happy  heart, 
and  an  appetite  like  a  resurrection  of  his 
boyhood.  When  dinner  was  over,  he 
sat  down  in  his  big  chair,  laid  his  feet 
on  the  fender,  spread  his  red  handker- 
chief over  his  bald  head,  and  got  ready 
to  drop  asleep  musing  of  the  Mother  and 
the  Babe  who  made  the  first  Christmas, 
so  many  centuries  ago. 

But  the  chair  was  near  the  window, 
and  the  window  looked  upon  the  street. 
A  loud-voiced  man  went  hurrying  by. 
"  A  ship  in  distress !  She's  lost  I  She'll 
never  make  her  port!" 

Then  came  another,  hallooing  "A 
tug!     Has  a  tug  gone  out?" 

And  another,  "The  people  are  crowd- 
ing to  the  piers  and  cliffs!" 

Then  Christmas  Mayr^r  felt  in  his  soul 
that  it  was  the  brig  BeUy  that  was  driv- 
ing on  to  ruin ;  and  he  knew  already  that 
Mrs.  Bundy  and  Ned,  and  the  "slips  of 
boys  "  were  gone  out  in  the  cold,  to  wat-eh 
the  headlong  careering  of  the  vessel  that 
carried  the  sailor  Bundy.  Ah!  here 
was  the  Bet'iy  coming  in  behind  her 
time,  to  be  wrecked  on  Christmas  day. 

"Bring  me  my  telescope,  Maria;  the 
Bctfiy  is  running  to  ruin  in  the  icy 
waves !" 
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Maria  brought  the  telescope.  She  got 
the  fur  cap,  collar,  and  gloves,  the  favorite 
great  coat,  and  the  fur-lined  moccasins, 
and  wept  as  the  good  man  put  them  on, 
and  went  out  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
wind  had  all  day  been  cold  and  high ;  in 
the  two  hours  since  noon  it  had  risen  to 
a  gale,  and  was  now  far  out  on  that  inland 
sea  a  tempest,  lashing  into  fury  the 
mighty  waves.  All  who  know  the  great 
lakes,  know  their  terrors  in  a  storm. 
Each  autumn  ships  are  wrecked  and 
sailors  drowned,  and  the  dangers  are 
greater  as  the  season  grows  late ;  and  latest 
of  all  vessels  was  the  Betsy ^  coming  in 
on  Christmas  day. 

There  was  no  doubting  what  craft  it 
was  that  away  out  on  the  lake  lifted  its 
spars  against  a  dull  gray  sky,  as  it  toiled 
up  on  some  mountain  wave,  and  now 
plunged  down  as  if  to  destruction  in  a 
trough  of  the  sea,  and  shuddered  into 
sight  again,  reeling  and  trembling  like  a 
gladiator  almost  worsted  in  the  strife. 

The  lower  part  of  the  pier,  the  low 
cliffs  upon  which  part  of  the  city  was 
built,  the  low  shore  to  which  the  ice  was 
clinging,  grew  dark  with  throngs  of 
town's  people,  all  in  an  agony  of  fear  and 
horror  for  the  incoming  brig.  Among 
the  crowd  stood  *'  Mayor  Christmas"  and 
the  Bundy  family,  and  nothing  would  suit 
the  old  man  but  to  have  Ned  tie  the  famous 
red  kerchief  about  his  chill  bare  throat, 
and  then  the  Mayor  made  Mrs.  Bundy 
wear  the  cape  of  his  great-coat,  which  he 
vowed  he  could  spare  as  well  as  not. 
There  was  praying,  and  weeping,  and 
shrieking  among  the  crowd ;  and  still  the 
brig  drove  on  in  unparalleled  danger,  be- 
ing now  lost  to  sight,  and  then  looming 
up  again,  just  as  all  had  despaired. 

There  are  stout  hearts  in  seaport 
towns;  and  amid  all  the  perils  of* ice  and 
storm,  steam  was  got  up  on  the  best  tug 
in  port;  and,  well  manned,  it  set  its  head 
valorously  toward  the  harbor's  mouth. 

It  was  high  time  to  send  out  aid,  for 
the  Betfiy  was  tossing  and  pitching  so 
wildly  that  it  was  evident  her  rudder 
was  unshipped;  the  wind  drove  her  di- 
rectly toward  the  harbor,  but  that  was 
narrow,  and  not  to  be  entered  by  the  dis- 
abled vessel,  unless  help  was  afforded. 


The  tug,  unable  to  live  in  the  heavy  sea, 
went  as  far  out  as  possible,  and  stUl  the 
Betsy  plunged  on,  the  sport  of  wind  and 
wave. 

The  Mayor  was  groaning  and  wring- 
ing his  hands. 

"Was  your  ship  insured,  Mr.  Mayor?" 

"  Insured,  yes ;  but  I  could  afford  to 
lose  her  in  any  case.  But  the  men,  the 
husbands  and  sons  who  are  in  the  brig — 
ah !  neighbors — ^there's  the  trouble." 

Like  Winstanley,  he  cried  out  in  his 
heart: 

**  0,  thou  brave  skipper  blithe  and  kind! 
O,  mariners  bold  and  true, 
Sorry  at  heart,  right  sorry  am  I, 
Athinking  of  yours  and  you." 

The  interest  grew  intense ;  the  storm 
increased.  The  light-house  keeper  made 
haste  to  light  his  lamps,  w^hile  yet  it  was 
possible  to  get  to  the  tower  along  the 
pier.  The  waves  drove  higher  and 
higher,  and  now  their  great  crests  dashed 
up  ninety  feet  to  the  top  of  the  light- 
house^ and  curled  and  fell  over  it,  the 
beacon  glimmering  dimly  through  the 
swirling  foam.  All  the  ice  along  shore 
was  broken  up,  and  the  blocks  crashed 
and  ground  against  the  pier  and  the 
shipping  that  lay  safe  moored  in  the 
hartfor.  Dashing  on  like  a  race-horse, 
the  Betsy  neared  the  coast ;  the  helping 
boat  darted  and  turned  as  if  coquetting 
with  the  distressed  brig;  then  a  shout 
uprose  from  the  lookers-on,  for  a  great 
cable  was  got  ready  to  make  fast,  and  the 
tug  in  a  few  moments  would  have  the 
Betsy  in  tow. 

Hope  now — ^trembling,  painful,  but 
better  than  the  late  despair,  and  the 
excitement  grew  wilder  as  ship  and  tug 
came  nearer,  and  now  each  lay,  as  if 
taking  breath,  just  at  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
but  here  the  pass  was  narrow,  the  waves 
were  pounding  and  flinging  themselves  a 
hundred  feet  into  the  air^  and  an  island, 
on  which  many  a  stout  vessel  had  made 
shipwreck,  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel,  rendering  it  narrow  and 
unsafe. 

"  She  will  win  in !"  cried  some.  Hardly 
were  the  words  gone  forth,  when  an 
enormous  wave  tossed  brig  and  tug  like 
cockle-shells.     There  was  no  chance  of 
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helping,  and  the  smaller  crafl,  with  a 
few  tremendous  efforts,  ran  into  smoother 
waters  and  was  safe,  while  the  Betsy  lay 
quivering  in  the  grasp  of  the  storm. 
Only  an  instant  for  suspense  was  left. 
The  brig  was  tossed  up  high  on  a  wave, 
hung  for  one  brief  second  trembling, 
and  came  down  with  a  prodigious  crash 
across  the  unflinching  granite  of  the 
pier,  lying  rent  and  broken;  the  shat- 
tered stem  upon  the  stones,  the  prow 
thrust  down  into  the  seething  low  water 
inside  the  harbor. 

A  great  cry  rose  up,  not  from  the 
seamen  in  peril,  but  from  those  who 
watched  their  fate.  The  tug  put  about 
and  made  towards  them,  and  strong  men 
rushed  with  ropes  and  helping  hands 
along  the  wet,  ice-mailed  pier.  The 
men  in  the  Betsf/,  meanwhile,  were  climb- 
ing the  sloping  sides  of  their  doomed 
vessel,  and  striving  to  make  their  way 
from  her  to  their  friends. 

Nearly  all  were  safe,  when  one  person 
was  seen  to  falter,  slip,  let  go  his  hold, 
and  drop  down  into  the  waves.  With- 
out a  second  of  hesitation,  the  man  just 
behind  plunged  in  after  him,  and  the 
spectators  cheered  the  valiant  deed.  The 
next  thing  that  could  be  seen  from  shore 
was  the  rescue  of  these  men,  who,  rising 
and  struggling  among  the  waters,  seized 
the  ropes  cast  to  them,  and  were  drawn 
up  alive,  then  passed  along  by  the  crowd, 
and  dripping  and  almost  senseless,  were 
taken  into  a  small  house  upon  the  wharf. 
To  this  house  pressed  the  Christmas 
Mayor,  and  near  him  followed  Mrs. 
Bundy.  Murmurs  ran  along  the  throng 
that  all   lives  were  saved,  and  already 


the  heart  of  the  Mayor  sung  for  joy. 
Every  one  gave  way  before  the  little  old 
gentleman  as  he  bobbed  in  to  see  the 
rescued  men,  and  Mrs.  Bundy,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opening,  got  in 
also.  Without  doubt,  the  rough  tar  who 
had  so  bravely  cast  himself  into  the  jaws 
of  destruction  to  save  a  fellow  man  in 
the  very  moment  of  his  own  escape,  was 
the  husband  of  Mistress  Bundy.  But 
the  saved  man,  who  was  he?  Courage 
now,  Christmas  Mayor,  your  vessel  never 
brought  freight  so  rich  before;  here  is 
your  prodigal  returned,  a  nephew  in 
whom  your  soul  may  indeed  be  glad. 

Bundy  went  to  his  lodgings  in  Pea 
Soup  Flats  a  popular  man  that  night, 
and  felt  almost  overwhelmed  at  the  good 
fortune  that  lay  before  himself  and  his 
family;  while  all  the  little  boys,  and  big 
men,  too,  loudly  cheered  the  carriage 
that  took  home  ^'Christmas  Mayor"  and 
his  nephew.  Maria,  softened  and  benevo* 
lent  to  a  wonderful  degree,  spread  again 
the  festal  board — ^nothing  was  too  nice  or 
fine  to  grace  the  joyous  hour  of  this  return. 

**See,  Maria,"  said  the  Mayor,  "the 
Scripture  has  again  come  true;  'He  that 
hath  mercy  on  the  poor,*  happy  is  he.*" 

Holidays  have  come  and  gone  time 
and  again  to  the  "  Christmas  Mayor,'*  but 
his  house  has  never  been  lonely  since  the 
wreck  of  the  Betsy,  The  once  prodigal 
nephew  is  the  dutiful  son  of  the  good 
man's  age,  and  little  children  hang  their 
stockings  in  chimney-comers,  and  dance 
about  Christmas-trees,  and  hear  rare 
tales;  and  one  can  see  that  they  have 
conquered  even  the  grim  Maria  in  the 
happy  home  of  the  "  Christmas  Mayor." 


MARRIAGE. 


UNTIL  God  makes  man  over  again, 
the  belief  in  the  sacredness  and 
perpetuity  of  marriage  will  be  one  of  the 
unshakable  things.  Men  and  women 
may,  by  shrewd  sophistry,  destroy  their 
own  faith  in  God's  arrangement.  But  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  reasonings  or  of  philos- 
ophizings,  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
world  oould  be  made  better  than  God 


has  made  it  or  not.  The  oracles  of  the 
human  soul  all  speak  in  favor  of  the 
purity  and  perpetuity  of  marria^.  Men 
may  forsake  the  oracles  and  live  like 
brutes;  men  may  forsake  the  oracles  and 
build  socialisms  out  of  their  own  fancies ; 
it  is  all  the  worse  for  them.  But  the 
intuitions,  the  loves,  the  moral  impubes 
of  the  race  are  on  the  side  of  marriage. 
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GNADENHUTTEN 


BY  REV.  WM.   E.  HUNT. 


THE  Indian  question  has  lately  come 
into  new  prominence,  and  has 
acquired  some  freshness  of  interest  by 
reason  of  governmental  action  in  appoint- 
ing agents  designated  by  the  principal 
religious  bodies  of  the  country.  It  did 
not,  of  course,  necessarily  follow  that  all 
the  disciples  of  William  Penn  could  have 
his  spirit,  and  especially  his  discretion 
and  tact;  and  probably  no  one  expected 
special  and  universal  success  to  attend  the 
Quaker  policy.  It  has,  however,  accom- 
plished more  than  some  of  its  friends 
even  anticipated.  Enough,  at  all  events, 
has  been  ascertained,  from  what  has  so 
far  been  accomplished,  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter as  to  the  ability  of  pious  zeal  to  cope 
with  the  great  difficulties  of  the  Indian 
problem,  as  successfully,  at  least,  as  the 
profanity,  and  chicanery,  and  violence 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
essential  elements  in  a  proper  Indian 
policy.  And  so  it  was  not  strange  that 
when  agents  were  called  for,  seven  of  the 
most  prominent  religious  denominations, 
including  the  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians, 
the  Israelites,  the  Methodists,  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
Unitarians,  were  requested  by  the  au- 
thorities to  propose,  in  numbers  some- 
what proportioned  to  the  comparative 
size  of  the  bodies,  representative  men 
who  might  be  commissioned  as  agents. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  not  complicate,  instead  of 
simplifying,  the  Indian  problem.  It  will 
be  too  bad  if  the  jealousy  of  sects  is  to 
be  'added  to  the  already  vast  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  red  skins.  Already  there 
hav^  b^n  loud  mutterings  from  those 
who  have  not  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  work. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  m  this  country,  which  the  French- 


man bewailed  as  one  having  a  hundred 
religions  and  really  only  one  kind  of 
soup,  the  authorities  could  Rive  all  the 
religious  bodies  the  opportunity  to  get — 
through  their  agents — ^honor  for  them- 
selves and  glory  for  their  Master,  in  In- 
dian work.  It  is  questionable  whether 
any  of  them,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
specially  eager  fur  the  call  which  some 
of  them  received.  But  it  certainly  would 
have  been  highly  agreeable  to  many 
thoughtful  and  humane  people,  not  ig- 
norant of  their  history,  and  yet  out  of 
their  connection,  Tas  is  the  writer,)  to 
have  seen  among  the  names  of  those  in- 
vited to  engage  in  this  work,  that  of  the 
little  Moravian  Church.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  they  were  consulted  in  this 
movement,  and  declined  the  work.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  condition  of  things 
in  tnese  last  days  may  be  such  as  to 
make  their  peculiar  spirit  and  methods 
unsuitable  and  inapt,  and  to  forbid  the 
expectation  of  any  marked  success  on 
their  part.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  histoid  of  the  Moravians  is  wonder- 
fully in  their  favor  in  this  matter,  and 
one  wonders  that  with  such  a  record  they 
are  not  sent  to  the  front,  when  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  are  in  any  wise  summoned. 
No  people  that  ever  attempted  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  the  sons  of  the  forest 
seem  to  have  succeeded  so  well  as  they. 
In  New  England,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Pennsylvania,  their  patient  toil,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  success,  so  far  as  the  Indians 
were  concerned,  are  talked  over  and  wit- 
nessed for  in  most  impressive  ways. 

Probably,  however,  the  fairest  and  the 
darkest  pages  of  their  history  in  that 
connection,  were  written  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tuscarawas,  in  Ohio.  The  evidences 
furnished  on  that  Ohio  field,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  labors,  of  the  capacity  of 
the  red  men  for  civilization    in  some 
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degree,  and  ChrLstianization  in  a  high 
degree,  are  most  satisfactory,  and  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study  of  any  leavened 
with  the  extermination  policy.  And  the 
thrilling  scenes  amid  which  their  labors 
were  practically  terminated,  have  not  yet 
faded  from  the  minds  of  the  red  men, 
and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
white  men,  and  especially  such  as  stand 
aghast  at  the  cruelties  which  have  deso- 
lated  some  of  our  western  settlements. 
Gnadenhutton  was  before  New  Ulm. 

The  Tuscarawas  valley  is  one  of  the 
fairest  in  the  world.  Without  scenery  in 
any  stage  of  its  history  to  awe — ^having 
nothing  of  the  sublime — it  yet  has  always 
been  beautiful.  Its  slowly-moving,  grace- 
fully-curving stream ;  its  wide  plains ;  its 
moderately  elevated,  handsomely  moulded 
hills ;  its  rich  soil ;  its  flora  and  its  fauna, 
all  might  well  attract,  as  they  did,  the 
red  man,  who  by  the  way,  with  all  his 
faults,  has  never  been  charged  with  want 
of  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  or  des- 
titute of  sentiment  of  a  somewhat  poetic 
sort.  As  early  at  least  as  1764,  the  val- 
ley was  visited  and  traversed  by  a  large 
body  of  troops,  under  Colonel  Boquet. 
The  expedition  met  with  no  harm,  and 
terminated  its  labors  in  those  parts  with 
a  notable  exchange  of  prisoners,  effected 
within  a  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Cos- 
hocton. In  this  exchange,  and  in  every 
way,  the  Indians  of  the  valley,,  mainly 
belonging  to  the  Delaware  tribe,  exhibited 
the  utmost  friendliness,  and  proved  in 
various  ways  their  humanity. 

Many  of  the  men  making  up  Col.  Bo- 
quet's  forces  were  from  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  possible  the  reports 
borne  back  bv  these  directed  to  the  val- 
ley  the  attention  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries laboring  on  the  Susquehanna. 
At  all  events,  it  was  visited  aoout  that 
time  by  the  missionaries  Heck  welder  and 
Post,  and  they  represented  to  their  east- 
em  brethren  the  highly  favorable  char- 
acter of  the  location  as  a  seat  for  mis- 
sionary operations;  and  it  was  proposed 
to  remove  the  Christian  Indians  then 
under  their  care  to  that  field.  In  the 
spring  of  1772,  David  Zeisberger,  with 
five  Indian  families,  set  out  for  the  val- 
ley, arriving  on  the  23d  of  August,  and 


they  were  followed,  not  long  thereailer,  by 
the  rest  of  the  brethren  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. They  were  located  in  four  settle- 
ments, called  Schoenbrun,  Gnadenhutten, 
Salem,  and  Lichtenau.  The  first  of  these 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  present 
town  of  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas 
county;  the  second,  about  seven  miles 
further  down  the  river;  the  third,  neiir 
the  present  town  of  Port  Washington; 
and  the  last,  still  further  down,  within 
what  is  now  the  county  of  Coshocton. 

For  ten  years  these  Indian  villages 
were  marked  by  growing  prosperity". 
The  forests  were  cleared,  and  "  the  wil- 
derness blossomed  as  the  rose.''  The 
ruder  implements  of  civilization  not  only 
were  procured,  but  many  of  the  better 
appliances  of  civilized  society  were  se- 
cured. Many  belonging  to  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  were  won  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  more  were  brought  within 
the  circle  of  their  influence.  The  com- 
munity (for  the  four  stations  were  recog- 
nized as  one)  was  widely  known  among 
both  red  men  and  white  men  for  its 
Christian  character,  its  industry,  its 
peaccfulness,  its  thrift. 

Of  the  four  towns,  Gnadenhutten 
became  the  chief,  and  especially,  by 
reason  of  subsequent  events,  it  has  a 
notoriety  far  exceeding  the  other  three, 
for  it  was  the  site  of  a  massacre  which 
for  cool  barbarity  is  probably  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  time,  and  the  scene  of  a 
martyrdom  which  glows  brightly  in  the 
presence  of  the  wondrous  stories  of  the 
older  world  in  the  earlier  centuries  of 
Christianity. 

The  Indian  villages  of  the  Tuscarawas 
were  situated,  as  the  common  expression 
is,  between  two  fires.  On  the  one  side 
were  the  white  settlements,  about  the 
head  of  and  along  the  Ohio  river;  and 
on  the  other,  the  warlike  tribes  of  north- 
western Ohio,  instigated  and  controlled 
by  the  British,  together  opposing  the 
colonists,  and  regarding  as  enemies  any 
that  in  any  wise  showed  favor  to  them. 

As  Christians,  and  especially  as  Mora- 
vians, the  villagers  were  urged  to  the 
proclaiming  of  a  peace  policy,  and  to  the 
maintaining  of  their  territory  as  neutral 
ground.     Both  the  English  and  their 
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red  allies,  and  the  American  soldiery  and 
settlers,  insisted  upon  their  cooperation, 
and  from  both  sides  they  received  many 
petty  annoyances  because  of  their  posi- 
tion and  policy:  and  yet  each  side 
claimed  to  be  their  especial  friends. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1781,  an 
English  officer  from  Detroit,  accompanied 
by  two  Indian  chiefs,  with  three  hun- 
dred warriors,  visited  them,  and  urged 
them  to  remove  further  west,  as  neces- 
sary for  their  safety.  Failing  in  persua- 
sion, they  resorted  to  threats  and  vio- 
lence, and  constrained  all  the  villagers  to 
abandon,  in  large  measure,  their  crops 
and  comfortable  homes,  and  go  with  their 
savage  brethren  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Sandusky.  What  their  suflFerings  were 
during  the  ensuing  winter  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  At  the  first  releasing  of  the 
rigors  of  the  season,  early  in  February, 
a  large  proportion,  unable  longer  to  en- 
dure the  hunger,  even  though  they  might 
stand  the  cold,  returned  to  the  Tuscar 
rawas  valley,  that  they  might  secure  some 
of  the  corn  left  on  the  stalks  the  preced- 
ing fall.  They  reached  their  villages, 
and  began  their  labors  about  the  last  of 
February. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Col.  Williamson, 
in  command  of  a  corps  of  militia  from 
W^estcm  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  gath- 
ered  to  retaliate  some  depredations  which 
it  was  claimed  had  been  committed  upon 
the  whites  by  some  hostile  Indians, 
reached  Gnadenhutten.  The  expedition 
found  but  two  persons  in  the  village,  and 
these  were  speedily  slaughtered  and  put 
out  of  the  way.  The  other  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  village  were  at  work  in  the 
corn-fields.  They,  however,  (together  with 
those  that  had  been  taken  up  from  another 
of  the  villages,  making  nearly  a  hundred 
in  all,)  wore  gathered  into  the  village, 


and  by  what,  in  military  operations,  is 
designated  as  strategy,  were  disaimed, 
and  shut  up  in  two  houses,  one  for  the 
males  and  another  for  the  females.  After 
they  were  thus  in  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tia, a  council  of  war,  composed  of  privates 
and  officers,  was  held  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  taken  to  Fort  Pitt  as 
prisoners,  or  put  to  death  on  the  spot. 
By  a  very  large  majority,  the  latter  course 
was  determined  upon,  and  the  Indians 
were  at  once  notified  of  it.  The  work  of 
butchering  was  soon  commenced  by  firing 
into  the  houses  through  openings,  and 
was  carried  on  with  gun,  and  tomahawk, 
and  knife,  until  the  whole  company  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  (except  two 
boys  who  made  a  most  marvellous  escape,) 
were  stiff  in  death.  It  was  the  testimony 
of  the  two  boys,  and  some  of  the  expedi- 
tion, that  the  poor  victims  displayed  not 
the  mere  stolidity  often  attributed  to  the 
red  man,  but  the  sustaining  power  and 
joyous  peace  which  pertained  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus. 

And  thus  they  died — powerless  suf- 
ferers from  the  white  man*s  treachery — 
innocent  victims  of  border  hate — simple- 
minded  martyrs  to  peace  and  religion. 
Their  dead  bodies  were  burned  in  the 
houses  where  they  fell,  and  all  the  houses 
of  the  village  were  consumed.  The 
"  huts  of  grace"*  became  gory  and  black- 
ened, and  are  no  more  to  be  found.  But 
such  a  site  can  never  go  unmarked. 
Pious  sentiment  has  cherished  the  spot, 
and  in  a  little  time  a .  fitting  shaft  will 
grace  it.  Surely  its  simple,  touching 
legend  will  never  be  obliterated,  nor 
its  lesson  lose  interest  and  instruction, 
until  men  care  naught  for  the  scenes  of 
heroism  or  the  annals  of  faith. 

*  Gnadenhutten — *'  huts  of  grace." 


Three-pourths  of  the  difficulties  and 
miseries  of  men  come  from  the  fact  that 
most  want  wealth  without  earning  it,  fame 
without  deserving  it,  popularity  without 
temperance,  happiness  without  holiness. 
2d 


A  RELIGION  which  never  suffices  to 
govern  a  man,  will  never  suffice  to  save 
him;  that  which  does  not  distinguish 
him  from  a  wicked  world,  will  never  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  perishing  world. 
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A  LESSON    FOR   LIFE 


BT   MARION   HOWABD. 


VERY  few  of  the  good  people  of 
Wharton  were  surprised  when 
they  found  that  Harry  Howell  was  plung- 
ing into  a  course  of  reckless  dissipation 
that  threatened  to  land  him  some  day 
either  in  an  inebriate  asylum  or  a  grave. 
They  shook  their  heads  and  sighed  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  but  confessed 
that  words  and  entreaties  appeared  pow- 
erless to  arrest  his  course.  *^A  most 
misguided  young  man!''  said  Deacon 
Samuels.  '^  He  laughed  in  my  face  when 
I  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
and  begged  him  to  remember  the  prayers 
and  counsels  of  his  aunt.  It  is  sad  to 
see  how  all  her  careful  training  of  him 
has  been  in  vain !" 

But  there  were  some  more  acute  ob- 
servers of  human  nature  than  Deacon 
Samuels,  who  thought  that  his  aunt's 
meth  )d  of  training  had  much  to  do  with 
Harry's  subsequent  conduct.  She  had 
trained  him  too  carefully,  and  when  the 
support  was  removed  he  had  no  strength, 
and  80  foil.  It  was  a  simple  story. 
Harry's  father  had  died  in  the  infancy  of 
his  son.  Whatever  were  his  faults,  and 
in  what  degree  his  son  inherited  them, 
need  not  be  told.  The  young  mother 
followed  him  to  the  grave  in  less  than  a 
year,  leaving  her  helpless  infant  to  the 
care  of  her  eldest  sister,  an  unmarried 
lady,  with  a  small  property,  living  in  her 
own  house  in  Wharton. 

Miss  Jane  Felton  was  a  sincere,  well- 
meaning  woman,  and  doubtless  intended 
to  do  what  was  right  by  her  little  charge ; 
but  she  was  a  woman  of  small  imagina- 
tion, and  little  knowledge  of  child-nature. 
She  had  never  approved  of  her  sister's 
marriage;  had  visited  her  but  seldom 
after  it  had  been  celebrated,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  welcome  the  little  orphan 
as  warmly  as  she  might  have  done  under 
other  circumstances.  Still,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  did  her  best  for  him;  she 


formed  a  plan  for  his  education  and  man- 
agement, to  which  she  rigidly  adhered. 
It  should  be  from  no  error  of  laxity  on 
her  part,  if  he  should  not  grow  up  a  good 
man ;  %Ke  did  not  intend  to  pet  or  spoil 
him. 

Nor  did  she  err  in  this  respect  An 
American  woman  of  the  strictest  respect- 
ability was  engaged  as  nurse  for  the 
child  s  early  years.  As  he  grew  up  he 
was  never  allowed  to  mix  with  other  chil- 
dren, or  play  with  them  out  of  doors; 
and  so  strict  were  Aunt  Jane's  ideas  of 
propriety  and  good  conduct,  that  there 
were  few  children  who  were  permitted  to 
enter  her  doors,  or  who  would  dare  to 
enter  if  so  permitted.  He  never  went  to 
school,  but  studied  at  home,  under  the 
care  of  a  friend  of  her  own,  a  lady  near 
her  own  age.  On  Sabbath  he  always 
attended  church  and  prayer  meetings, 
and  always  sat  by  her  side  during  &e 
services.  As  he  grew  older  and  saw  some- 
thing of  other  households,  and  the  spirit 
of  boyhood  awoke  within  him,  there 
were  frequent  rebellions  against  this  state 
of  government,  but  they  were  ineffectual 
in  producing  any  marked  changa  He 
grew  used  to  hearing  himself  denounced 
as  ungrateful  and  wicked,  rebellious  and 
obstinate,  and  heeded  the  words  as  litUe 
as  the  counsels  of  his  mentors.  By  the 
time  that  Harry  was  sixteen,  he  declared 
to  himself  that  he  hated  his  Aunt  Jane, 
hated  lessons  and  Miss  Godfrey,  hated 
the  church  and  prayer  meetings,  and 
cared  for  nothing  in  the  world. 

There  was  one  bright  spot  for  Harry, 
however,  and  that  was  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  a  near  neighbor.  Mrs. 
Morgan,  a  kind,  motherly  woman,  always 
befriended  Hany,  and  Aunt  Jane  per- 
mitted him  to  visit  at  her  house,  and  play 
with  Arthur  and  Bessie.  Arthur  Mor- 
gan was  five  years  older  than  Hany 
Howell,  so  the  boy*B  chief  playmate  was 
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Bessie,  a  bright,  happy  little  girl  of  his 
own  age.  There  was  one  other  child, 
the  pet  of  the  household,  the  little  curly- 
headed  baby,  Maggie.  Harry  grew  very 
fond  of  this  child,  and  would  spend 
hours  playing  with  her,  amusing  her,  and 
delighting  in  her  cunning  ways  and 
speeches  as  she  grew  older.  But  kind 
Mrs.  Morgan  died  when  Harry  was  fif- 
teen, and  Bessie  was  sent  to  boarding 
school,  and  he  lost  his  one  substitute  for 
home.  At  seventeen  Aunt  Jane  con- 
fessed that  he  had  grown  beyond  her 
control,  avowed  that  she  had  done  her 
duty  by  him,  and  if  he  went  wrong  it 
could  never  be  laid  at  her  door,  and  des- 
patched him  to  college,  provided  with  all 
necessary  linen,  clothing,  books,  Bibles, 
etc,  but  utterly  without  any  habits  of 
self-control,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  the 
evils  which  he  was  to  encounter. 

Thus  suddenly  transferred  from  the 
strict  shelter  of  his  village  home  to  the 
freedom  and  variety  of  a  college  life, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  Hany  chose  the 
gayest  companions,  was  easily  led  by 
them  into  all  their  revels,  and  soon 
became  the  gayest  of  the  gay?  He  was 
naturally  lively  and  quick-witted,  was 
handsome  and  sociable,  and  so  readily 
became  a  favorite  amoni;  his  new  com- 
panions. In  six  months'  time  he  was 
down  in  all  the  professors*  books  as  a 
hopeless  student — ^a  "wild  youth;"  he 
had  been  twice  reprimanded,  once  nearly 
suspended,  and  within  a  year  he  was 
found  in  a  fault  so  serious  that  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College, 
and  he  returned    to   Wharton    in  dis- 


grace. 


Just  here,  perhaps,  had  t^ere  been  any 
one  to  meet  him  kindly,  to  speak  en- 
couragingly or  hopefully  to  him,  he 
might  have  changed  his  course;  but  it 
was  not  so.  Aunt  Jane  was  bitter, 
angry,  and  vindictive.  Harry's  recep- 
tion at  home  was  such  that  he  vowed 
he  would  go  away,  where  she  could 
never  see  him  again,  if  he  had  any 
money.  As  this  was  not  furnished,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  at  Wharton,  hear* 
ing  many  remarks  to  his  discredit,  and 
receiving  many  admonitions  &om  dea- 
cons   and    elderly    ladies.      Disgraced, 


hopeless  of  the  future,  careless,  proud, 
and  defiant,  he  soon  embarked  in  a 
course  of  dissipation,  regardless  of  the 
words  of  friends  or  foes,  recklessly  bent 
on  his  own  destruction. 

"  I  care  for  nobody,  and  nobody  cares 
for  me,'*  he  said,  bitterly,  as  he  passed 
Bessie  Morgan  on  the  street  one  day, 
and  she  did  not  speak  to  him.  ''I 
know  I  am  a  good-ibr-nothing  fellow, 
and  will  come  to  no  good.  I  hear  it 
often  enough,  heaven  knows,  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  so  why  shouldn't  I 
have  a  gay  time  while  I  can?  Come, 
fellows,  let  us  go  over  to  Hoyle's  and 
have  some  billiards  and  a  glass  of  the 
needful." 

Affairs  went  on  thus  for  nearly  a 
year  after  Harry's  return  from  college. 
Auut  Jane  publicly  bewailed  his  sins 
and  her  disappointments  and  distresses, 
but  Harry  heeded  nothing,  and  all  good 
people  despaired  of  any  change  in  him 
for  the  better.  Bessie  Morgan,  now  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  ruled  her 
father's  household,  but  never  acknowl- 
edged Harry's  acquaintance  when  they 
met  on  the  street.  Arthur,  a  fine 
young  man  in  business  for  himself,  a 
member  of  the  church  and  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  had  several  times 
attempted  to  rouse  Harry  from  his  evil 
ways,  but  had  failed  like  others,  and 
now  lefl  him  to  himself.  Little  Maggie 
was  now  a  lovely  child  of  twelve,  as 
much  the  pet  as  ever. 

But  a  time  was  coming  when  Harry 
must  heed  something;  a  lesson  so  fear- 
ftil  that  as  long  as  life  lasted  he  could 
never  forget  it,  was  to  be  given  him.  He 
was  to  be  forced  to  take  heed  to  his 
ways,  since  persuasion  failed. 

One  bright  afternoon  in  early  spring, 
when  all  the  world  was  quivering  with 
joy  in  the  fresh  leaves  and  glad  sun- 
shine, Harry  Howell  came  driving  reck- 
lessly down  the  main  street  of  Wharton. 
He  was  returning  from  the  dep6t,  where 
he  had  left  one  of  his  companions  who 
was  en  rmiie  to  the  city,  but  he  had 
been  drinking  as  usual,  and  was  just  in 
such  a  state  of  semi-intoxication  as  to 
possess  little  control  of  himself,  and  still 
less    of   his  horses.     He  dashed  reck- 
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lessly  down  the  street,  drawing  Beveral 
disparaging  remarks  frcm  spectators  on 
his  reckless  driving,  not  seeing  or  heed- 
ing little  Maggie  Morgan,  who  stood  on 
the  comer  waiting  to  cross.  She  stepped 
from  the  side-walk  to  pass  over,  but  at 
the  same  instant  Harry  gave  an  un- 
guarded pull  at  the  reins,  and  the 
sUirtlcd  animals  turned  sharply  round 
the  corner,  and  dashed  down  the  side 
street,  knocking  down  the  innocent  child 
who  stood  full  in  their  path.  Harry  did 
not  understand  at  first  the  sudden  ex- 
citement, the  loud  cries  of  men,  and  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  rush  of  the  crowd 
to  a  certain  spot ;  but  a  rough  hand  held 
his  horses  by  the  head,  angry  voices 
called  him  hard  names,  and  sobered 
enough  to  see  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing wrong,  he  turned  back  to  see 
Arthur  Morgan  rush  out  from  one  of 
the  stores  and  raise  a  senseless  little 
fiiTurc  in  his  arms.  It  was  Maggie 
Morgan's  fair  little  face,  now  as  white  as 
it  would  be  under  the  coffin  lid,  her 
brown  curls  that  trailed  in  the  dust,  her 
little  arm  that  hung  so  helplessly  at  her 
side.  Thoroughly  sobered  now,  Harry 
crept  away  to  his  room  and  locked  the 
door.  His  little  pet!  The  child  he  had 
so  loved! — ^had  he  killed  her  in  his 
drunken  carelessness? 

Hours  passed ;  the  sun  went  down ;  it 
was  quite  dark,  but  no  one  clime  near 
him.  In  truth,  Aunt  Jane  did  not  know 
he  was  in  the  house,  though  he  did  not 
think  of  that.  At  last  Harry  felt  that 
he  could  bear  this  no  longer.  '^I  can't 
stand  this!"  he  muttered,  rising  and 
going  out.  '^  Let  me  find  out  how  it  is, 
and  if  I  have  killed  her,  I'll  kill  myself, 
too — small  loss  that,  anyway." 

All  was  quiet  about  the  house  as  he 
drew  near  it,  stealthily  creeping  along 
the  lawn  like  a  robber,  hiding  in  the 
shade  of  trees  and  bushes.  Fearfully 
quiet,  he  thought,  as  in  the  silence  and 
darkness  he  lingered  around,  hearing  no 
sound  of  voice  or  step  within,  seeing 
only  that  one  faint  light  in  the  upper 
story.  He  dared  not  ring  the  bell  and 
ask,  he  could  not  go  away,  and  so  he 
stood.  At  last  footsteps  were  heard,  the 
hall  door  opened,  and  Arthur  stood  in 


the  doorway,  showing  out  Dr.  Moore. 
Harry  instinctively  shrank  into  shadow 
until  Arthur  went  in,  then  he  sud- 
denly stepped  forward,  showing  to  the 
doctor  such  a  white,  agitated  &oe  as 
under  any  other  circumstances  would 
have  aroused  his  sympathy.  But  the 
doctor  was  too  full  of  pity  for  the  sujffer- 
ing  child  he  had  left  to  have  any  to 
bestow  on  Harry,  miserable  as  he  looked. 

^^  What  do  you  want  here?"  he  asked, 
sharply. 

"0,  tell  me  how  she  is!"  b^ged 
Harry,  humbly;  "just  one  word  to  say 
that  she  is  alive." 

"She  is  alive,"  said  the  doctor,  sternly. 
"  but  it  is  not  your  fault  that  you  did 
not  kill  her.  There  is  no  siying  how  it 
may  end  yet;  I  can't  tell.  You  had 
better  look  out  for  yourself." 

His  boots  crunched  on  the  gravel 
walk ;  in  another  moment  the  gate  clicked 
sharply  behind  him,  and  he  was  gone. 
Harry  sunk  down  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
cedar,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  neither 
moved  or  spoke.  Whatever  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind  during  that 
hour  cannot  be  told.  At  last  he  rose  \ 
the  dim  light  still  burned  in  that  upper 
chamber.  He  slunk  home  and  regained 
his  room,  and  locked  the  door,  but  there 
was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night. 

Another  day  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
In  that  upper  chamber  the  shades  were 
drawn  to  let  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  A  white,  sweet  little  face 
lay  among  the  pillows;  a  strange  hush 
brooded  over  the  house.  Bessie  was 
sobbing  down  stairs;  Arthur,  pale  and 
collected,  and  shutting  in  his  heavy  grief, 
bent  over  hi^  sister,  his  little  pet.  The 
blue  eyes  were  wide  open,  but  there 
were  dark  circles  beneath  them,  and  the 
set  mouth  and  pallid  face  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  rosy,  laughing  little  Mag- 
gie. The  voice  was  very  faint,  yet  still 
clear  and  sweet ;  one  little  arm  lay  tossed 
out  on  the  coverlet — where  was  the 
other? 

"Dear  Arthur,  I  want  to  see  him; 
may  I?"  she  whispered. 

"0,  Maggie,  dariing!  what  do  yon 
want  of  Am.?" 

"I  want  to  see  him,"  she  repeated; 
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"I  want  him  to  see  me.  Poor  Harry! 
I  am  so  sorry  for  him ;  he  was  always  so 
kind  to  me.  I  know  he  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  me^  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing;  but  I  think  he  would  be  sorry  if 
he  could  see  me  now,  and  maybe  it  would 
teach  him  never  to  be  so  bad  any  more. 
Don't  you  think,  Arthur,  if  I  asked  him, 
he  would  promise  me  not  to  drink  any 
more?  You  know  I  can't  get  well,  and 
he  was  fond  of  me ;  don't  you  think  he 
would,  Arthur?"  • 

"I  think  he  would,"  said  Arthur, 
choking  down  a  sob  before  he  answered. 

"  I  want  to  ask  him,"  repeated  Maggie. 
"Dear  Arthur,  won't  you  go  and  bring 
him  to  me?  I'm  afraid  he  won't  come 
unless  you  do,  and  there  isn't  much  time 
to  lose,  dear  brother." 

Arthur  Morgan  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  trembling  little  lips.  ^^0, 
Maggie,  my  little  darling,  I  will  do  any- 
thing you  ask  me,  even  this!  0,  God 
help  me!  how  can  I?"  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  stood  without  her  door. 

But  Maggie's  wish  must  be  obeyed. 
He  found  Harry  walking  his  room,  hag- 
gard, and  pale,  and  weary.  He  turned 
away  with  a  groan  as  he  saw  who  his 
visitor  was:  but  Arthur  had  few  words 
and  little  time  to  spare. 

"  Maggie  wants  to  see  you.  She  sent 
me  for  you.     There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Harry  started  as  if  he  had  been 
stabbed,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  powerless 
to  stand. 

"  0,  Arthur,  don't  hate  me !  No,  you 
can't  help  it.  I  hate  myself,  drunken 
brute  that  I  was!  Dear,  sweet  little 
Maggie!  Don't  tell  me  that  she  will 
die — I  can't  bear  it!  I  won't  live  if  she 
dies," 

Arthur  was  in  no  mood  for  pity  or  ar- 
gument. "It  is  no  use,"  he  said;  "her 
arm  was  so  crushed  that  it  had  to  be 
amputated,  and  mortification  has  set  in. 
Come,  she  wants  you." 

"O  God!  my  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear!"  cried  Harry,  throwing 
up  his  arms  to  heaven  with  the  despair- 
ing cry  of  the  first  murderer. 

It  touched  Arthur;  he  flaw  that  Harry 
was  even  more  miserable  than  himself. 

"God  help  us  all !"  he  said  in  a  softer 


tone.  "It  is  almost  more  than  I  can 
bean     0,  my  darling — my  little  sister!" 

For  a  moment  neither  of  the  young 
men  spoke;  then  Arthur  said  again,  in  a 
husky  voice,  "Come  with  me;  she  wants 
to  see  you;  she  can't  wait." 

Harry  went  without  another  word. 

Maggie  was  waiting ;  she  held  out  her 
one  little  hand  with  a  pitiful  smile  as 
Harry  entered,  but  he  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  at  her  bedside,  and  hid  his  face 
in  the  covers. 

"Poor  Harry!  don't  feel  so  bad!"  she 
said.  "I  know  you  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  me,  you  did  not  know  what  you 
were  about;  but  you  see  how  bad  it  is. 
Will  you  promise  me,  Harry,  never  to 
drink  again?  I  am  sure  you  will  remem- 
ber if  you  promise  me  now;  won't  you?" 

Bessie  moved  away  from  the  bedside ; 
Harry  could  not  speak  at  first,  but  on 
Maggie's  repeating  the  question,  he 
looked  up. 

"0,  Maggie,  forgive  me!  I  never, 
never  can  forgive  myself  0,  what  shall 
I  do?"  he  cried. 

"Don't  say  that,"  she  said,  simply. 
"The  pain  is  all  gone  now,  and  I  am  not 
sorry  to  die.  I'd  like  to  go  to  heaven, 
for  mamma  is  there,  and  I  miss  her  here 
so  much.  It  is  all  right,  or  else  God 
would  not  have  let  it  happen;  only  pro- 
mise me,  Harry — ^you  haven't  said  that 

yet." 

"  Hear  me,  then,  every  one  of  you," 
said  Harry  in  a  loud  voice.  "As  long 
as  I  live  I  will  never  touch  one  drop  of 
the  vile  stuff  again,  so  help  me  God !" 

Maggie  gave  a  long  sigh  of  content. 
"It  is  all  right;  I'd  rather  go  to  heaven, 
and  you'll  be  a  good  man  now,  won't 
you?  It's  a  great  deal  better.  Don't 
all  be  so  sorry!" 

Breaking  hearts  tried  to  keep  back 
the  choking  sobs  for  her  sake.  No  one 
spoke. 

"I  am  so  tired,"  she  said  then.  " Gt>od 
by,  Harry;  I  know  you  won't  forget. 
Arthur  dear,  one  minute,  please." 

Arthur  drew  near;  Harry  slipped  away 
unnoticed.  Over  the  hours  that  followed 
we  draw  a  veil ;  no  mortal  eye  saw  him, 
or  marked  the  struggle  in  his  breast. 

"He  feels  so  bad,"  murmured  Maggie. 
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"Will  you  help  him  be  good,  Arthur? 
He  hasn't  any  one  to  help  him  much, 
and  you  are  bo  good." 

-0,  darling,  I'm  afraid  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  that,"  said  the  distracted 
Arthur. 

"0,  yes  you  are,  you  dear,  good 
brother.  You  can  do  it  so  well;  will 
you  help  him,  dear  Arthur?" 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"  gasped  Ar- 
thur, for  no  request  of  Maggie's  could 
be  denied. 

"That  is  right;  I  knew  you  would," 
she  said,  with  a  happy  smile;  ^^now  I 
will  go  to  sleep." 

At  the  end  of  another  day  Maggie 
Morgan  died. 

A  week  passed;  Arthur  Morgan,  ab- 
sorbed by  his  own  deep  grief  and  the 
effort  to  console  his  weeping  sister  and 
father,  had  almost  forgotten  Maggie's 
last  request.  Mr.  Morgan,  senior,  had 
been  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  only  returned  in  time 
to  see  his  child  die.  One  day,  however, 
a  casual  word  recalled  the  promise  to 
Arthur's  mind;  he  saw  Maggie's  blue 
eyes  rais3d  imploringly  to  his,  heard  her 
faintly  murmur,  "  Will  you  help  him  to 
be  good,  dear  Arthur?"  It  was  a  hard 
struggle ;  Arthur  was  a  Christian,  yet  it 
seemed  at  first  as  if  he  could  not  forgive 
the  youth  whose  recklessness  and  folly 
had  caused  all  this  suffering.  But  he 
had  promised  Maggie;  he  must  forgive 
others  as  he  hoped  to  be  himself  for- 
given ;  he  conquered  and  went  out. 

Harry  was  not  at  home.  Miss  Felton 
"did  not  know  where  he  was,"  in  a  tone 
that  strongly  implied  did  not  care.  She 
could  not  say  when  he  might  be  in ;  he 
was  not  home  at  all  the  night  previous ;  in 
fact,  he  had  said  when  he  went  out 
that  she  would  never  see  his  face  again, 
but  she  knew  well  enough  such  speeches 
meant  nothing.  He  was  trying  to  frighten 
her,  but  she  knew  better;  he  would  walk 
in  again  when  he  was  ready.  For  her 
part  she  did  not  care  how  long  he  stayed 
away ;  the  longer  the  better. 

Under  these  circumstances  Arthur  in- 
quired elsewhere,  but  with  little  success. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  or  care  anything 
about  the  unfortunate  boy,  for  he  was 


only  a  boy  after  all.  Arthur  began  to 
be  alarmed ;  he  remembered  certain  words 
of  Harry's  the  night  he  had  sought  him 
before — what  if  he  had  really  made  way 
with  himself  in  hb  despriir  and  remorse? 
Many  had  done  so  with  less  cause,  and 
he  well  knew  there  would  be  few  to  miss 
him.  Arthur  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  this  second  act  in  the  tragedy,  and 
walked  rapidly  in  the  direction  where  he 
understood  Harry  had  last  been  seen. 
His  path  soon  led  lym  into  a  lonely 
wood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a 
fitting  place  for  such  an  act,  if  it  were 
contemplated.  He  searched  it  through, 
but  saw  no  one,  heard  nothing,  and  was 
returning  with  slow,  thoughtful  steps, 
when  a  startled  rabbit  ran  across  his 
path.  Mechanically  he  glanced  after  it, 
and  caught  sight  of  something  like  a 
cloth  cap  among  the  bushes ;  he  sprang 
forward,  and  found  the  object  of  his 
search  standing  there  alone,  with  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  hands. 

Harry  started  and  made  an  attempt  to 
conceal  the  pistol,  but  Arthur  was  too 
quick  for  him. 

"  Harry,  give  me  that  pistol  1"  he  com- 
manded. 

Harry  hesit^^ted.  "  What  do  you  want 
with  it?" 

"What  do  yon  want  with  it?"  de- 
manded Arthur  in  return,  with  a  look 
beneath  which  Harry's  eyes  fell. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment;  they  un- 
derstood each  other;  then  Arthur  said 
again,  "Harry,  give  me  that  pistol! 
What  do  you  want  with  it?  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  doing?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  passionately.  "  I 
do  know,  and  if  you  had  stayed  away  a 
little  longer  I  should  have  done  it.  Why 
do  you  come  after  me?  I  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  bear  it — cannot  live  this  way  any 
longer.  Ten  thousand  fiends  are  strug- 
gling within  me,  urging  me  to  drink,  to 
forget  my  misery,  to  give  up  my  struggle. 
/  win  not  do  itj  for  I  promised  Maggie, 
but  I  can  hold  out  no  longer;  I  must  end 
it  this  way." 

"Have  you  considered  the  conse- 
quences?" asked  Arthur,  quietly,  startled 
at  this  outburst,  but  resolved  to  keep 
calm  himself. 
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'*0!  I  knew  what  you  would  say.  I 
am  going  to  the  devil,  of  course,  and  all 
that-— and  every  one  is  very  kind  to  clear 
the  track  and  give  me  a  free  passage," 
said  Harry,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"No!"  said  Arthur,  decidedly.  "I 
shall  not  clear  the  track,  and  if  you  do 
go  on  that  journey,  it  shall  be  only  your 
own  fault,  and  against  every  effort  of  mine 
to  prevent  it.  Listen  to  me,  Harry;  I 
promised  Maggie  that  night,  afler  you 
left,  that  I  would  help  you.  She  be^ed 
me,  the  little  angel  1  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  *  to  help  you  be  good.'  She  hoped 
that  you  would  be  a  ^good  man,'  that 
this  terrible  lesson  would  not  be  lost 
upon  you.  If  for  no  other  reason,  will 
you  not  do  it  for  her  sake?  Will  you 
ruin  your  own  soul  ?  Shall  her  death  have 
been  in  vain?" 

Harry  sank  down  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  "  You  do  not  know," 
he  murmured;  "I  have  fought  for  all 
this  week.  I  would  keep  my  promise  to 
her,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  no  more  power 
over  myself.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way. 
Hell  cannot  be  any  worse  than  this !" 

"  You  have  been  fighting  alone,"  said 
Arthur,  forgetting  his  own  sorrow  in  his 
companion's  remorse  and  despair.  "  Let 
me  help  you ;  I  hn/ow  that  you  can  conquer 
this.  Your  will  is  strong  enough ;  you 
are  young,  and  the  habit  cannot  be  so 
resistlessly  enthroned.  You  can  have 
better  help  than  mine,  Harry ;  help  that 
cannot  fail;  do  you  ask  for  it?" 

"  No  1"  replied  Harry,  shortly.  "  How 
dare  I?     Do  you  think  Grod  would  hear 
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?" 


"I  know  it,"  said  Arthur,  calmly. 
"He  hears  you  now,  Harry.  I  am  but 
a  man,  and  a  very  imperfect  one  at  that ; 
do  you  think  that  if  I  can  talk  to  you, 
forgive  you,  help  you,  that  God  will  do 
less?  Shall  man  be  more  just  than  his 
Maker?" 

Harry  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
Arthur  in  silence,  evidently  impressed 
by  this  remark,  and  Arthur  continued  in 
the  same  strain,  as  he  saw  that  he  lis- 
tened. He  forgot  his  own  part  in  the 
sad  tragedy;  forgot  everything  but  the 
£ict  that  this  was  a  soul  worth  saving  for 
Qhrist;  that  this  was  probably  the  turn- 


ing point  in  his  life.  The  work  had 
been  given  to  him  to  do,  and  he  did  it  as 
he  best  could.     He  conquered  at  last. 

"  You  may  have  the  pistol  now,  Ar- 
thur, if  you  want  it.  I  do  not  dare  to 
use  it.  0 1  if  I  could  always  feel  as  I  do 
now,  I  should  have  some  hope,  but  I 
know  the  devil  will  come  into  me  again  I 
What  shall  I  do  ?    How  shall  I  resist  it  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you,"  said  Arthur.  "  Will 
you  seek  for  aid  that  will  be  stronger 
than  mine?" 

"I  believe  that  I  can  pray,"  said 
Harry,  musingly.  "  I  don't  think  that  I 
ever  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  be- 
fore. 0,  Arthur!  there  is  something 
when  you  come  to  the  last  extremity  that 
forces  a  man  to  prayer.  It  comes  of 
itself,  untaught,  irresistible." 

" '  Ay,  Booth,  we  feel  too  strong  in  weal  to 
need  Thee  on  that  road, 
Bat  woe  being  come,  the  soul  is  dumb  that 
crieth  not  on  God  !"* 

quoted  Arthur,  thoughtfully. 

In  the  days  that  followed  it  needed  all 
Arthur's  help,  all  his  own  prayer  and 
Harry's,  to  keep  him  from  despair.  It 
appeared  as  if  no  one  believed  in  him,  no 
one  could  forgive  him. 

"They  all  hit  a  fellow  when  he's 
down,"  said  Harry,  with  a  sad  patience. 
"If  it  were  not  for  you,  Arthur,  I 
could  not  hold  to  it.  A  fellow  must 
have  some  one  to  believe  in  him,  or  he 
can't  believe  in  himself.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  do  it  for  such  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow  as  I  am;  but  for 
your  sake — and  hers — I'll  try  to  pull 
through." 

It  was  hard  work,  though,  when  Dea- 
con Samuels  lectured  him  on  the  "error 
of  his  ways,"  and  "hoped  that  he  real- 
ized his  own  sinfulness;"  or  when  Mrs. 
Gowan  condoled  with  Aunt  Jane  in  his 
hearing,  and  trusted  "that  this  would  be 
a  lesson  for  life.  That  dear  child!  to 
think  that  her  life  should  be  lost  by  such 
carelessness!  She  hoped  that  he  real- 
ized it  properly."  Aunt  Jane  moaned 
and  sighed,  and  made  it  understood  that 
she  gave  up  all  hope  in  him.  "  Such  a 
shock  would  sober  any  one  for  a  time,  but 
after  a  while — well,  they  would  see.  For 
her  part,  she  feared  he  would  backslide." 
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Hany  never  replied.  They  little 
dream  3d  how  he  realized  it — ^how  far  his 
experience  transcended  their  words.  He 
was  silent,  subdued,  patient,  and  they 
could  make  little  of  him. 

But  Arthur  Morgan  was  a  friend 
worth  having.  When  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  a  thing,  he  did  it  thoroughly. 
He  told  Harry's  story  to  such  of  his 
friends  as  he  chose,  and  they  were  quick 
to  encourage  and  help  him.  Young  men 
of  the  Christian  Association  sought  him 
out,  and  induced  him  to  go  with  them, 
and  gave  him  words  of  hope  and  com- 
fort-. Thus  they  kept  his  resolution 
strong  and  waved  back  temptation.  He 
began  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  manly, 
Christian  life,  and  to  long  fur  it,  and  to 
deem  it  not  impossible  that  he  should 
become  "  a  good  man,"  as  Maggie  had  said. 

^^  But  I  must  do  something,''  he  said 
to  Arthur.  "I  get  into  mischief  through 
idleness,  yet  what  can  I  do?  I  know 
literally  nothing  of  business.  I  wasted  a 
year  at  college,  and  stopped  my  career 
there.  I  am  good  for  nothing.  0,  how 
I  regret  it,  now  that  it  is  too  late!" 

"Life  is  not  over  at  ninetocn,  Harry. 
If  you  do  not  know,  you  can  learn.  You 
are  quick  at  figures  and  write  a  good 
hand.  I  want  an  assistant  in  my  part  of 
the  office.  I  will  speak  to  my  father 
about  giving  you  the  place." 

"O,  Arthur,  Arthur,  not  you!  Let 
somebody  else  help  me  if  they  will,  but 
not  you  or  your  father.  I  cannot  take 
it  frum  you." 

Arthur  remonstrated,  but  in  vain. 
Harry  was  excited  and  determined. 

"Arthur,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "if  I 
am  ever  worth  anything  in  this  world,  it 
will  be  owing  to  you.  You  have  kept 
me  from  one  fearful  sin ;  you  are  keeping 
me  from  another,  because  of  your  for- 
giveness and  patience.  I  have  been 
able  to  believe  in  God.  I  shall  never 
forget  it  or  forget  you,  but  I  cannot  do 
this.  Let  me  go  away  from  here.  Help 
me  to  begin  afresh  where  no  one  knows 
me  or  my  failings.  I  have  had  a  fearful 
lesson,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  forget 
it.  My  promise  to  my  little  angel  I  can 
never  break.  God  help  me !  I  can  do 
better  away  from  here — ^let  me  try." 


Arthur  helped  him.  Through  his  in- 
fluence a  place  was  found  for  Harry  with 
a  friend  of  his  father's  in  a  western  city. 
"You  will  have  temptations,  Harry; 
stand  fast,"  he  said  as  he  bade  him  good 
by.  "Write  to  me;  I  shall  always  re- 
member you." 

Harry  wrung  his  hand  silently,  and 
they  parted. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  a  stranger  in  the 


flourishinsT  town  of  M- 


was  struck 


by  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  who 
delivered  an  address  at  a  town  meeting, 
and  made  some  inquiries  about  him. 

"Who  did  you  say,  sir?  That  tall, 
dignified  gentleman  talking  to  the  little 
girl?  0,  that  is  Mr.  Howell,  one  of  our 
first  men.  It  is  his  little  daughter  he  is 
talking  to  so  earnestly,  a  sweet  child,  and 
the  light  of  her  father's  eyes.  He  takes 
her  everywhere  with  him ;  little  Maggie 
thinks  there  is  no  one  like  her  father. 
Yes,  he  made  a  good  speech ;  he  always 
does ;  he  is  a  great  temperance  man,  Mr. 
Howell  is.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  up  the  matter  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  by 
his  talking — and  by  his  giving  too,  sir — 
to  help  on  the  cause.  There  is  many  a 
man  in  these  parts  who  has  been  per- 
suaded to  stop  drinking,  and  helped  to 
be  an  honest  working  man  by  Mr.  How- 
ell. He  came  here  when  he  was  a  lad 
of  not  more  than  twenty — a  clerk  in  a 
store — ^and  he  has  gone  steadily  up.  No 
one  has  ever  said  a  word  against  him. 
He  has  the  largest  store,  the  finest  house, 
and  the  prettiest  wife  in  town,  not  to 
mention  his  three  children;  that  little 
girl  is  the  oldest,  sir ;  the  others  are  boys. 
Aye,  Mr.  Howell  is  about  the  best  man 
in  this  town ;  he  does  as  much  good  as 
the  parson,  I  reckon." 

No  one  in  M knew  the  sad  secret 

of  Mr.  Howell's  success.  In  his  hand> 
somest  parlor  hung  a  picture  of  a  little 
girl,  not  his  own  Maggie — ^for  this  child 
was  several  years  older  than  she — ^but  the 
blue  eyes  were  not  unlike,  the  brown 
curls  nearly  the  same  hue.  But  on  the 
face  of  the  pictured  child  there  was  a 
look  of  earnest  pleading,  of  almost  un- 
earthly   loveliness.      Often  would    the 
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master  of  the  house  stand  and  look  at 
it  with  miDgled  sadness  and  thankfulness 
until  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  '^  I  have 
kept  the  promise,  Maggie,"  he  would 
sometimes  murmur  as  he  turned  slowly 
away. 


"What  do  you  mean,  papa?"  asked 
his  little  ^rl  wonderingly. 

"Never  mind,  dear.  Perhaps  I  may 
tell  you  some  day,  when  you  are  older. 
It  is  too  sad  a  story  for  you  to  hear 


now. 
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[The  following  lines,  hy  the  late  N.  P.  Willis — some  of  the  first  he  ever  wrote — 
have,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  been  published.  He  withheld  them  from  publica- 
tion, it  was  said,  because  they  were  founded  on  fact,  and  were  thought  to  refer  to  a 
person  then  livhig.  But  as  both  that  person  and  the  poet  have  gone  to  their 
graves,  there  seems  no  longer  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given  to  the  public] 

I  SOMETIMES  feel  as  I  could  blot 
AH  traces  of  mankind  from  earth, 
As  if  'twere  wrong  to  blast  them  not. 

They  so  degrade — ^so  shame  their  birth : 
To  think  that  earth  should  be  so  fair, 

So  beautiful  and  bright  a  thing ; 
That  nature  should  come  forth  and  wear 

Such  glorious  apparelling; 
That  sky,  sea,  air,  should  live  and  glow 

With  light,  and  love,  and  holiness. 
And  yet  men  never  feel  or  know 

How  deep  their  debt  of  thankfulness ! 

I've  seen  the  sun  go  down,  and  light 

Like  floods  of  gold  poured  o'er  the  sky, 
When  every  tree  and  flower  was  bright, 

And  every  pulse  was  beating  high*, 
And  the  full  soul  was  gushing  love. 
And  longing  for  its  home  above ; 
And  then,  when  men  would  soar,  if  ever. 

To  the  high  homes  of  thought  and  soul, 
When  life's  degrading  ties  should  sever. 

And  the  free  spirit  spurn  control, — 
Then  have  I  seen — (0 !  how  my  cheek 

Is  burning  with  the  shame  I  feel. 
That  truth  is  in  the  words  I  speak,) — 

I've  seen  my  fellow  creatures  steal 
Away  to  their  unhallowed  mirth, 
As  if  the  revelries  of  earth 

Were  all  that  they  could  feel  or  share. 
And  glorious  heavens  were  scarcely  worth 

Their  passing  notice  or  their  care  I 

I've  said  I  was  a  worshipper 
At  woman's  shrine — yet  even  there 
I've  found  unworthiness  of  thought; 
And  when  I  deemed  I  just  had  caught 
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The  radiance  of  that  holy  light 

Which  makes  earth  beautiful  and  bright, 

When  eyes  of  fire  their  flashes  sent, 

And  rosy  lips  looked  eloquent, 

Oh !  I  have  turned  and  wept  to  find, 

Beneath  it  all  a  trifling  mind  I 

I  was  in  one  of  those  high  halls 

Where  genius  breathes  in  sculptured  stone ; 
Where  shaded  light  in  softness  f^ls 

On  pencilled  beauty.     They  were  gone, 
Whose  hearts  of  fire  and  hands  of  skUl 

Had  wrought  such  wonders ;  but  they  spoke 
To  me  in  every  feature  still ; 

And  fresh  lips  breathed,  and  dark  eyes  woke, 
And  crimson  cheeks  flushed  glowingly 

To  life  and  motion.     I  had  knelt, 
And  wept  with  Mary  at  the  tree 

Where  Jesus  suffered.     I  had  felt 
The  warm  blood  gushing  to  my  brow ; 

Had  seen  the  God  of  glory  bow 
And  bleed  for  sins  he  never  knew. 

Yes,  I  had  wept.     I  thought  that  all 
Must  feel  like  me;  and  when  there  came 

A  stranger,  light  and  beautiful, 
With  step  of  grace,  and  eye  of  flame. 

And  tone  and  look  most  sweetly  blent. 
To  make  her  presence  eloquent, 

0 1  then  I  looked  for  tears.     We  stood 
Before  the  scene  of  Calvary. 

I  saw  the  piercing  spear,  the  blood, 
The  gall,  the  writhe  of  agony ; 

I  saw  His  quivering  lips  in  prayer — 
"  Father !     Forgive  them ! " — ^all  was  there  I 

I  turned  in  bitterness  of  soul, 

And  spoke  of  Jesus.     I  had  thought 
Her  feelings  would  refuse  control ; 

For  woman's  heart  I  knew  was  fraught 
With  gushing  sympathies.     She  gazed 

A  moment  on  it  carelessly, 
Then  coldly  curled  her  lip,  and  praised 

The  High  Priest's  garment  I     Could  it  be 
That  look  was  meant,  dear  Lord,  for  thee? 

0 !  what  is  woman — ^what  her  smile — 

Her  lips  of  love — ^her  eyes  of  light? 
What  is  she,  if  those  lips  revile 

The  lowly  Jesus?     Love  may  write 
His  name  upon  her  marble  brow. 

And  linger  in  her  curls  of  jet; 
The  light  spring  flower  may  scarcely  bow 

Beneath  her  step — ^and  yet — and  yet — 
Without  that  meeker  grace,  she'll  be 
A  lighter  thing  than  vanity ! 
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SUNDAY  WORK  AND  SUNDAY  BATTLES. 


BT  THE  EDITOB. 


THE  Sabbath  question  is  undergoing 
revision  in  America.  Our  State 
legislatures  and  our  large  cities,  one 
after  another,  become  the  theatres  of  a 
struggle  between  the  friends  and  foes  of 
the  Sabbath.  Let  us  look  at  some  facts 
as  the  basis  of  an  induction. 

One  class  of  facts  includes  such  testi- 
monies as  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
'^  Whensoever/'  said  this  illustrious  man, 
''  I  have  undertaken  any  secular  business 
upon  the  Lord's  day,  (which  was  not 
absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary,) 
that  business  never  prospered  or  suc- 
ceeded with  me."  This  confession  is 
followed  by  a  similar  one,  showing  the 
miscarriage  of  every  design  or  forecast 
on  the  Sabbath  of  temporal  business  to 
be  done  on  a  week  day.  We  believe 
that  the  experience  of  most  persons,  on  a 
careful  review,  would  be  found  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  great  English  jurist. 

Another  class  of  facts  are  those  fur- 
nished by  history.  Civil  enterprises  of 
moment  are  rarely  undertaken  on  the 
Sabbath  by  the  supreme  rulers  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  it  bein^^  contrary  to  custom ; 
but  not  so  with  military  movements.  A 
supposed  necessity  has  led  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule,  mic^  arvia  silent  leges. 
But  to  the  facts. 

The  great  battles  between  Christian 
powers  that  have  been  fought  on  Sun- 
day, have,  with  surprising  frequency, 
been  decided  against  the  general  whose 
movements  rendered  a  Sunday  battle 
inevitable.  And  what  is  more,  the  turn- 
ing point  in  these  battles  has  generally 
been  what  Christian  people  call  provi- 
dential, as  distinguished  from  events 
foreseen  and  expected.  Thus  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  begun  on  Sunday  by  the 
first  Napoleon,  with  great  promise  of 
success,  was  lost  in  the  end,  the  balance 
being  turned  by  a  Hand  above  that  of 
^lan.     Says  the  French  General  Baron 


de  Jomini,  one  of  the  greatest  military 
historians  and  critics  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, "The  disaster  was  the  work  of  a 
multitude  of  unheard-of  circumstances. 
If  Napoleon  can  be  reproached  for  certain 
faults,  it  must  be  allowed  that  fortune 
dealt  cruelly  with  him  in  the  lesser 
details,  and  that  his  enemies  in  return 
were  as  fortunate  as  they  showed  them- 
selves skilM." 

The  nation  that  more  than  all  others 
in  Christendom  dishonors  the  Sabbath,  is 
the  one  that  is  least  successful  in  its 
political  career.  Sunday,  July  10, 1870, 
found  the  emperor  of  France,  through 
his  minister,  pushing  his  impertinent 
demands  upon  King  William  of  Prussia. 
The  next  Sunday  the  population  of 
every  great  city  in  France  turned  out 
to  make  patriotic  manifestations.  After 
a  rapid  series  of  defeats,  the  French  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 4th,  and  ere  long  the  horrors  of 
the  Commune  began. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  the  Lord's  day  was  most  lament- 
ably secularized  by  reviews,  regular  drills, 
marches  and  army  work.  One  Sunday 
afternoon,  soon  after  the  firing  upon 
Sumter,  the  writer  saw  several  regi- 
ments of  General  Patterson's  division 
drawn  up  in  a  town  not  far  from  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  to  receive  their  general 
and  his  staff,  who  were  then  arriving 
from  Philadelphia  by  a  special  train. 
The  Sunday  train,  the  music,  and  the 
marching  were  novelties  at  the  time. 
Another  fine  Sunday  morning  the  army, 
whose  unfortunate  campaign  was  thus 
inaugurated,  in  a  long  winding  line 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  in 
full  view  of  thousands  of  spectators  upon 
the  adjoining  hills.  Not  many  Sundays 
intervened  before  this  campaign  ended. 

The  writer  kept  a  record  of  the  Sun- 
day battles,  or  Simday  movements  result- 
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ing  in  battles,  during  the  first  eighteen 
mouths  of  the  war,  with  the  following 
result,  showing  that  eight  out  of  nine 
such  battles  must  be  classed  with  Water- 
loo, as  trophies  of  the  God  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  day  was  lost  to  the  side 
offering  battle. 

First  came  the  affair  of  Great  Bethel, 
fought  June  10th,  1861.  On  Sunday 
evening,  June  9th,  orders  were  given  for 
the  advance,  and  the  troops  which  the 
next  day  retired  from  a  field  of  disaster, 
were  on  their  march  to  the  engagement 
on  the  night  of  Sunday. 

It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
attack  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was 
made  by  the  Federal  army  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  the  Sabbath  in  the  cal- 
endar; it  should  have  been  the  Sabbath 
in  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  took  place 
on  Monday,  October  2l8t,  1861,  but  the 
forces  detached  for  the  aggressive  move- 
ment were  on  the  march  and  on  their 
way  across  the  river  before  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath.  Our  gallant  leader,  Colonel 
Baker,  was  killed,  and  the  retreat  became 
a  massacre. 

At  Mill  Springs  the  Confederate 
forces  were  led  to  the  attack  on  Sunday. 
They  were  put  to  an  ignominious  rout, 
and  their  general,  Zollicoffer,  was  killed. 

Next  came  the  naval  action  in  Hamp- 
ton Koads,  between  two  iron-mailed 
steamers.  The  Merrimac,  on  Saturday, 
made  a  successfiil  attack  upon  our  fleet, 
sinking  the  Cumberland  and  compelling 
the  Congress  to  surrender.  She  came 
forth  the  next  day,  a  large  land  force  mov- 
ing in  concert,  to  follow  up  the  expected 
advantage.  Then  came  a  reverse.  The 
Monitor  disputed  the  progress  of  the 
naval  monster,  and  the  latter  soon  re- 
tired from  a  Sunday  conflict  which 
proved  not  only  a  failure,  but  in  many 
respects  highly  disastrous. 

A  light  skirmish  at  Winchester  on 
Saturday,  was  followed  by  an  earnest 
battle  on  Sunday,  both  at  the  instance 
of  the  Confederate  general,  who  lost  the 
day. 

The  echoes  of  the  great  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  first  awoke  on  Sun- 
day.    The   thunderbolt    of   destruction 


which  the  confident  Johnston  and  Beau- 
regard hurled  upon  the  Union  columns, 
reacted  upon  its  authors,  and  Johnston, 
deemed  by  many  at  that  day  the  ablest 
general  in  the  Southern  army,  was  slain. 

In  the  Sunday  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
in  which  there  was  valor  agunst  valor, 
desperation  against  desperation,  and  in 
which  the  odds  were  fearfiilly  against 
the  winning  party,  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence again  turned  the  scale  against  the 
first  guns  of  the  battle. 

How  far  the  remaining  Sunday  battles 
of  the  war  would  exhibit  the  same  agree- 
ment, we  cannot  tell;  this  record  is  long 
enough  for  our  needs,  and  other  records, 
even  if  their  facts  were  somewhat  differ- 
ent, would  not  defeat  the  manifest  purpose 
of  this.  In  the  first  part  of  the  war  the 
American  people  were  learning  lessons. 

What  do  these  facts  mean?  That 
G^d,  who  made  the  world,  means  to 
govern  it  according  to  the  laws  he  has 
given.  "  Work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  God 
will  take  his  pay  out  of  the  work." 

Good  men  have  said,  however,  in  ob- 
jecting to  such  an  induction,  that  as  God 
'^  sends  the  rain  upon  both  the  just  and 
the  unjust,"  we  ought  not  to  think  that 
temporal  evils  come  in  consequence  of 
law-breaking.  This  is  partly  true  and 
partly  false,  and  it  is  with  the  part  that 
is  not  true  that  our  business  lies.  When 
the  finger  of  Providence  moves  we  are 
bound  to  consider  it. 

Shall  all  the  Scripture  passages  which 
discriminate  between  the  prosperity  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  go  for 
nothing?  Along  side  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment lies  a  passage  declarative  of 
temporal  blessings  to  those  who  do  well, 
under  a  rule  still  in  force.  In  Isaiah 
Jehovah  refers  to  the  Sabbath  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  "If  thou  turn 
away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from 
doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  *  *  * 
I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earths    (Isa.  Iviii.  13, 14.) 

Special  providences  are  best  inter- 
preted by  those  to  whom  they  are  sent. 
An  afflicted  city  may  not  be  judged  by  a 
sister  city,  nor  a  bereaved  man  by  a 
neighbor;  but  each  must  make  out  for 
himself  the  meaning  of  the  chastisement. 
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And  this  is  what  the  American  people 
do  in  assuring  themselves  that  God 
startlingly  justifies  his  Sabhath  when 
they  fail  to  sanctify  it. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  intervention,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Sabbath  law  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  kll  the  commands  intended  to  be 
forever  binding.  It  is  a  bold  law;  it 
trenches  upon  the  times  and  measures  of 
human  labor;  it  commands  silence  in  all 
the  earth  for  one-seventh  of  time.  Hu- 
manly speaking,  we  might  say  that  if 
one  part  of  the  Decalogue  be  weaker  than 
another,  this  is  that  part.  It  is  the  part 
that  most  invites  the  scoffs  of  infidels. 
Then  it  is  natural  that  it  should  receive 
extraordinary  supports  in  the  temporal 
sanctions  which  attend  its  violation. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  other  laws  does 
this  cloud  of  obligation  hang,  involving 
things  earthly.  Expect,  then,  that  when 
its  lightnings  strike,  they  will  strike 
things  earthly,  instead  of  passing  off,  in 
remote  flashes,  into  the  heavens.  ^ 

The  fourth  commandment  is  a  pivotal 
law.  The  rage  of  infidels  is  expended 
primarily  upon  it.  The  Westminster 
Review  says: — "The  Sabbath  question 
threatens  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  Cal- 
vinism will  split.'*  And  further:  "The 
unsettling  of  opinion  on  the  Sabbath 
question  often  leads  to  the  unsettling  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  creeds  in 
general." 

The  main  point  in  deciding  upon  the 
morality  of  Sunday  battles,  trains,  labors, 
and  amusements,  is  the  present  validity 
of  the  fourth  commandment.  Is  the  law 
still  binding  ? 

When  gifts  were  first  made  on  earth, 
the  gift  of  man  to  himself  was  followed 
by  the  gift  of  the  woman  to  the  man, 
and  then  by  the  gift  of  the  Sabbath  to 
both.  This  answers  the  malcontents  who 
cry,  "'Tis  Jewish!  A  mere  type  and 
shadow!" 

A  man  beholding  a  venerable  pile  may 
fail  at  first  rightly  to  distinguish  between 
the  noble  architecture  and  the  clustering 
mosses  and  vines  that  grow  upon  it.  In 
like  manner  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
may  err  in  relying  upon  his  first  impres- 
sions of  what  is  transitory  in  the  Mosaic , 


law  of  the  Sabbath.  There  is  something 
that  is  temporary  garniture,  that  may  be 
cleared  away,  and  there  is  that  which  is 
massive  and  lasting. 

The  laws  of  God  are  of  two  kinds, 
moral  and  positive.  Earth  may  be  shaken, 
but  moral  laws,  never.  Positive  laws 
may  be  repealed;  such  were  the  laws 
enjoining  sacrifices  under  the  Levitical 
system.  To  the  former  class  belongs  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  day.  It  depends  not 
upon  the  temporary,  but  the  permanent 
relations  of  men ;  it  reaches  not  to  a  sin- 
gle commonwealth  merely,  but  to  all 
nations  and  to  all  ages.  It  is  one  of 
those  law^s  that  must  be,  for  the  very 
reason  that  God  must  be;  one  of  those 
whose  indestructible  seeds  or  dwarfed 
seedlings  are  to  be  found  growing  among 
all  nations.  In  consciences  savage  and 
heathen,  it  needs  only  moral  culture  to 
be  developed. 

The  main  question  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  things  con- 
nected with  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
the  Jews  received  it,  which  were  intended 
for  that  people  only.  Into  a  moral  law 
may  be  grafted  ceremonial  and  temporary 
provisions,  which,  when  they  have  served 
their  time,  fall  away.  Many  reasons  for 
the  perpetual  validity  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment may  be  given. 

Wo  have  seen  that  it  was  instituted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  is,  at  the 
starting  point  of  all  races  and  dispensa- 
tions. Adam  was  no  Jew.  Can  any 
one  supprsc  that  an  institution  so  sub- 
limely rising  with  the  very  basement 
work  of  creation  exists  only  as  the  pos^ 
session  of  a  minute  fragment  of  the 
human  race?  When  the  world  was 
made,  the  Sabbath  was  built  up  along 
with  it,  and  we  cannot  take  away  the 
Sabbath  without  undoing  the  world.  Let 
earth  have  its  birthday  gift;  why  give 
up  to  the  Jew  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind? 

Look  at  the  designs  of  the  com- 
mandment. It  is  commemorative.  The 
Sabbath  is  an  ancient  cairn  or  monu- 
ment, with  many  sides,  one  of  which  re- 
lates to  the  creation  of  the  world.  Is 
not  the  whole  world  interested  in  remem- 
bering who.  made  the  world?     Is  not  this 
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a  most  wise  and  benevolent  provision? 
The  divine  authorship  to  be  remembered 
evermore!  'God,  man's  Creator  and  su- 
preme Lord  I  The  glory  of  God  in  the 
creation,  his  amazing  aptitude  in  the 
firmament,  the  whole  earth  full  of  his 
glory !  Truth  most  commanding,  to  man 
humbling,  yet  ennobling,  a  lively  incen- 
tive to  devotion,  a  powerful  preventive  of 
immorality,  and  idolatry,  and  pantheism ! 

If  we  suppose  that  God's  week  is 
seven  long  ages,  the  period  of  man,  or 
the  age  of  redemption,  being  the  seventh, 
it  would  not  lessen  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ample, or  disturb  the  sacredness  of  man's 
Sabbath,  whose  week,  in  that  case,  would 
be  a  diminished  copy,  after  the  model  of 
the  greater  one.  - 

Another  design  was  worship.  Give 
the  soul  a  day  to  help  it  in  its  aspirations 
towards  God,  and  in  its  return  journey 
heavenward.  In  the  same  spirit  with 
which  some  have  said  Nature  is  the  best 
temple  for  man's  worship,  the  question 
has  been  asked.  Why  may  not  every  day 
be  man's  best  Sabbath  season  ?  Because 
in  that  case,  amid  secular  pursuits  and 
pastimes,  worship's  tribute  would  never 
be  rendered.  Worship  is  social  as  well 
as  private,  and  men  must  unite  in  it. 
There  must  be  a  vacant  day,  so  that  mor- 
tals, from  the  stress  of  vacuity  alone, 
may  resort  to  the  place  of  prayer  and 
praise. 

Another  design  was  rest  for  man  and 
beast  Can  any  one  see  why  the  Jewish 
constitution  should  be  more  susceptible 
to  fatigue,  or  more  happy  in  a  resting 
day  than  that  of  other  men? 

The  Sabbath  law  is  moral,  and  not 
positive,  for  us,  and  not  for  the  Jew 
merely,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  Deca- 
logue. The  three  distinguishing  marks 
which  separated  the  Decalogue  from  other 
precepts,  were  its  proclamation  to  the 
people  by  the  voice  of  God  direct,  its 
utterance  amid  displays  the  most  sublime 
and  awful  that  human  nature  has  ever 
endured,  and  its  inscription  upon  stone 
by  ^'  the  finger  of  God."  Nine  of  these 
commandments  are,  beyond  controversy, 
moral,  making  a  presumption  in  &vor 
of  the  tenth.  The  ten  commandments 
retained  their  authoritative  place  after 


the  coming  of  Christ,  who  honored  them 
with  his  sanction,  and  republished  them, 
including  them  in  the  Great  Commission 
that  embraced  all  nations.  ^^If  thou 
wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments." "Teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com* 
manded  you."  * 

Dr.  Norman  McLeod,  a  few  years  ago, 
in  what  was  deemed  an  anti-Sabbatarian 
speech,  referred  to  the  prefiioe  to  the  ten 
commandments  as  a  reason  for  their  limi- 
tation, "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage," 
and  observed,  "  /  was  not  brought  out  of 
Egypt."  Pity  to  have  it  so,  for  the 
church  of  God  was,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  we  hope.  But  to  the  credit  of  Dr. 
McLeod  it  should  be  said,  he  has  since 
virtually  recalled  his  anti-Sabbath  opin- 
ions, too  late,  however,  to  atone  for  the 
injury  done  by  their  wide  promulgation. 

Our  argument  is  cumulative.  It  re- 
ceives additional  force  from  the  ancient 
division  of  time  into  weeks;  a  division 
which  was  prior  to  the  giving  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  And  under  the  law  more 
stress  was  laid  on  the  keeping  of  the 
fourth  commandment  than  on  ceremonial 
observances,  and  in  it  holiness  very  much 
consisted. 

There  were  predictions  in  the  prophets 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Sabbath  under 
the  Christian  dispensation.  Amid  the 
bright  visions  of  future  triumph  and 
splendor  in  which  the  Church  was  to  ap- 
pear when  the  Jewish  economy  had  passed 
away,  the  Sabbath  shone  as  a  bright 
dome  or  tower  in  a  city  of  light.  These 
passages  show  that  a  Sabbath,  as  brought 
in  by  the  New  Testament,  was  foreseen, 
and  its  existence  taken  for  granted. 

Without  turning  aside  to  consider  how 
far  the  light  of  nature  might  lead  man 
towards  the  choice  of  one-seventh  of  his 
time  as  the  fit  measure  for  sacred  uses, 
rather  than  one-fiflh  or  one-tenth,  for 
instance,  and  leaving  this  choice  to  God, 
who  alone  knows  how  much  of  anythine 
is  best  for  man,  we  may  rest  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  one  diay  in  seven  has 
been  divinely  set  apart  for  holy  and 
resting  time.    Which  teventh  shall  it  be? 
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The  last  of  man's  week,  or  the  first? 
The  fourth  oommandment  does  not  strictly 
answer  the  question,  nor  does  the  ques- 
tion affeet  the  substance  of  the  command- 
ment. A  day  that  comes  afler  six  days 
of  labor  is  the  seventh.  A  change  of 
day  at  any  time  no  more  argues  a  change 
in  the  law  than  the  postponement  of  the 
appointed  day  of  an  execution  argues  a 
change  in  the  law  of  the  land.  Never- 
theless, since  men  might  not  agree,  a  day 
must  be  fixed  upon.  Which  day  shall  it 
be?  Heaven  answers.  ^^It  shaJl  be  the 
last  of  your  week;  but  as* this  is  not 
vital,  in  the  latter  days,  in  order  to  mark 
more  clearly  the  change  from  the  Jewish 
to  the  Christian  plan,  it  shall  be  the  first 
day.'' 

Did  the  disciples  coolly  discuss  the 
question?  No;  the  change  was  in  the 
air  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
day.  Ever  after  they  could  not  help 
assembling  on  the  first  day.  The  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  that  tremendous 
event  swept  the  Jewish  Sabbath  into  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  out  of  which  it  emerged 
renovated,  the  Lord's  Day. 

The  historical  links  are  interesting. 
After  John's  testimony  in  Revelation,  "I 
was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  we 
have  the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  *'  They 
(the  Christians)  are  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble on  a  stated  day  before  light  and  sing 
a  hymn  to  Christ  ajs  a  God."  Justin 
Martyr,   who  lived    about    forty  years 


afterwards,  says:  "On  Sunday  we  all 
assemble  in  common,  since  that  is  the 
first  day,  on  which  God,  having  changed 
darkness  and  chaos,  made  the  world,  and 
on  the  same  day  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  rose  from  the  dead."  Among 
other  allusions  which  might  be  quoted  is 
that  of  Tertullian :  "  On  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection  alone  we  ought  to  ab- 
stain not  only  from  kneeling,  but  from 
all  devotion  to  care  and  anxiety,  putting 
off  even  business,  lest  we  should  give 
place  to  the  devil." 

We  conclude,  then,  that  our  evangelical 
churches,  in  holding  one  day  in  seven 
sacred  from  labor  and  amusement,  do  not 
Judaize,  for  the  Sabbath  is  older  than 
Judaism.  Their  practice  does  not  come 
of  a  ritualistic  spirit,  for  the  ritualism 
that  makes  additions  to  Christianity 
sets  itself  against  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
Superstition  busies  itself  about  trifles ;  it 
cannot  strike  out  for  mankind  such  a 
light  as  the  Protestant  Sabbath;  but  to 
subvert  that  great  idea,  to  wreck  this  noble 
argosy,  freighted  with  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, and  the  Master's  compassion  to 
man  and  beast,  and  Christ's  love  in  ris- 
ing,— this  is  the  work  of  ritualism,  and 
till  it  be  accomplished,  it  will  ally  itself 
with  infidelity. 

God  could  not  withhold  the  fourth 
moral  precept.  Man  must  not  annul  or 
repeal  it.  Nevertheless,  shall  America 
try  the  experiment?  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question? 


BE  PATIENT  WITH  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


BE  patient  with  the  little  ones ; 
Remember,  0  remember. 
With  them  it  is  the  sweet  Spring-time, 
With  you  it  is  December. 

Be  patient;  trample  not  the  flowers 
That  on  their  pathway  bloom ; 
There's  time  enough  for  weary  hours 
'Tween  childhood  and  the  tomb. 

The  world  is  bright  and  beautiiii], 
And  new  to  them,  I  ween ; 
O,  teach  them  to  be  dutiful, 
But  keep  their  childhood  green  I 


£.  W»  B. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


INSECT    MECHANICS. 

TH£  C 


Lbttb,  Testh,  Gull 

IT  wn«on  a  be&util'ul  evening  in  Autumn,  I 
wlien  our  young  friends,  who  were 
HO  fnnd  of  talking  with  their  uncle  about 
the  habits  and  instincbi  of  the  insect 
world,  came  joyously  into  his  studj,  fresh 
from  their  rambles  in  the  woods.  Their 
cousin  from  the  city  never  grew  weary  of 
the  delightful  scenery,  nor  of  the  wild 
flowers  and  the  strange  injects  which  she 
found  in  the  country  ;  and  it  was  a  happy 
company — those  four — that  roamed  about 
in  the  forest  near  the  old  homestead.  In 
their  last  conversation  with  their  uncle, 


he  asked  thera  to  study  intelligently  aboot 
all  the  wonderful  things  they  discovered 
in  the  life  and  habits  of  insects;  and  they 
hod  not  forgotten  his  advice,  and  had 
found  great  pleasure  in  studying  the  colorii 
of  the  wings,  the  number  and  shape  of  the 
legs,  the  structure  of  the  months,  and  in 
watching  the  habits  of  many  of  the  familiar 
insects. 

They  had   also    read,  with    great  in- 
terest, some  chapters  in  Figuier's  "  Insect 
World,"  and  found  there  that  some  insects 
were  mechanics — CBrpenters,  upholsterers, 
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maaons — ^and  their  curiosity  was  very 
much  excited  to  learn  something  more 
about  that  class  of  insects  that  were  so 
greatly  distinguished  for  their  mechanical 
genius. 

"Is  it  true,  uncle/'  asked  Henry,  ^'that 
there  are  mechanics  among  insects  ?  We 
have  been  reading  about  a  bee  called  the 
'Carpenter  Bee/  that  bores  a  hole  in 
wood  for  its  nests,  and  makes  a  roof  and 
floor  to  its  own  cells  \  but  there  is  so  little 
said  about  how  a  bee  can  do  the  work  of 
a  carpenter,  that  we  have  all  come  into 
your  study  just  to  listen  to  you  telling  us 
about  this  wonderful  bee." 

'^  It  was  the  celebrated  naturalist  Reau- 
mer,^'  answered  Uncle  Samuel,  "  who  first 
gave    to    bees,    wasps,    and    caterpillars 
names  which  were  derived  from  the  char- 
acter of  their  work.    And  because,  in  the 
structure  of  their  nests,  some  insects  dis- 
play great  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill, 
which  very  closely  resemble    the    same 
qualities  of  mind  in  man,  they  were  called 
insect  mechanics.    You  have  just  been 
rambling  in  the  wild  woods,  and  you  can- 
not help  seeing  that  the  world  is  full  of 
industry.    The  winds  loiter  not  on  their 
way — speedily  and  industriously  they  per- 
form their  work.    The  zephyrs  calmly  and 
sweetly   sport    among   the    flowers,   pro- 
moting by  their  free  circulation  the  health 
and  beauty  of   the   tender  plant.     The 
whirlwind  and  hurricane  go  forth  with 
untiring    earnestness    to    their   work    of 
devastation  and  ruin.    The  sunlight  comes 
on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  waking  into 
life  the  activities  of  nature,  and  bathing  in 
its  golden  radiance  the  face  of  the  world. 
From  the  seed  is  unfolded  the  embryo 
tree,  and  vegetable    life    puts    forth  its 
energy  without  ceasing,  until,  full  grown, 
the  towering  oak  or  lordly  cedar  casts  its 
shade  on  plain  or  mountain  side.    But  no 
less  than  these  agencies  is  the  faithful, 
earnest,  persevering  insect,  whose  won- 
derfully constructed  home  is  so  finely  re- 
presented by  the  artist  in  the  book  you 
have  been  reading — a  signal  example  of 

industry.    And  I  am  glad  you  have  asked 
30  ^ 


me  to  talk  to  you  about  this  insect,  for  it 

has  often  called  to  my  mind  these  two 

lines  of  a  little  poem,  which  are  associated 

with  my  earliest  recollections : 

*How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour  I* 

''Now,  although  the  Carpenter  Bee  does 
not  belong  to  that  species  whose  remarka- 
ble industry  inspired  the  thought  df  the 
poet,  yet  its  earnest,  industrious  life,  and 
its  mechanical  skill,  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  student  of  nature 
as  much  as  do  the  habits  of  its  relative, 
the  honey-bee. 

"  Species  of  the  Carpenter  Bee  are  found 
in  the  warm  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
this  country  as  far  north  as  New  York. 
The  generic  name  of  this  group  of  insects 
is  Xylocopa — a  Greek  word  which  means 
wood'CuUer,  They  are  so  called  because 
they  d^  out  places  for  their  nests  in  postu 
and  trees  partly  decayed,  and  deposit  their 
eggs  in  apartments  which  they  construct 
in  them.  As  the  habits  of  all  the  species 
are  similar,  I  will  describe  one,  and  this 
description  will  give  you  a  correct  idea  of 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  all." 

''  I  read,  a  few  days  ago,"  said  Charlie, 
<<a  very  interesting  account  of  a  South 
African  Carpenter  Bee,  in  '  Homes  with- 
out Hands.*  It  is  called  Xylocopa  Ca- 
pensis,  I  think  I  could  become  a  natu- 
ralist if  I  lived  in  a  country  where  such 
wonderful  insects  are  found.  But  what  is 
the  name  of  the  species  which  the  picture 
represents?" 

''It  is  called  Xylocopa  violacea — the 
violet  Carpenter  Bte^  and  is  found  in  warm 
countries.  Like  all  the  rest  of  this  group, 
this  bee  is  solitary  in  its  habits." 

''What  do  you  mean,  uncle,  by  its 
being  solitary  in  its  habits?''  asked  little 
Lucy. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Uncle  Samuel,  "  that  it 
lives  by  itself,  and  for  itself  and  its  chil- 
dren, and  like  all  good  boys  and  girls, 
'minds  its  own  business.'  In  size  and 
general  appearance  it  slightly  resembles 
the  Humble  Bee.  It  has  very  large  eyes 
and  they  are  as  far  apart  as  they  can  get. 
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The  body  is  black  and  the  wings  are 
violet  in  color,  and  the  male  bee  has  a 
reddish  rin^  at  the  end  of  its  antennze. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  insect  in  the 
cut,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  natural 
size. 

^'One  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  its  structure  is  the  f^hape  of  its 
teeth.  They  are  represented  in  the  cut, 
just  below  the  bee.  Its  teeth  are  two, 
each  consisting  of  a  solid  piece  of  shell, 
and  resembling  an  auger  in  shape.  Each 
tooth  is  convex  above  and  concave  below, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  but  strong  point. 
In  the  cut,  the  left  hand  tooth  is  the  lower 
one,  and  the  right  hand  the  upper  one.'' 

**What  strange  looking  teeth!"  said 
Mary;  **I  wonder  how  the  little  insect 
can  eat  with  them?  I  am  sure  I  would 
starve  if  my  teeth  were  that  shape.'' 

"These  curious  teeth  were  not  made 
for  eating,  but  for  the  purpose  of  digging 
out  its  long  tunnel  in  the  hard  wood; 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  very  sharp 
pointed.  They  are  the  insect's  augers, 
and  are  used  with  wonderful  skill.  Before 
commencing  her  operations  the  mother 
insect  carefully  and  wisely  selects  an 
upright  piece  of  wood,  neither  too  much 
decayed  nor  too  sound  for  her  purpose. 
Having  satisfied  herself  in  its  selection, 
she  begins  her  work  on  one  side,  directing 
her  course  obliquely  for  about  an  inch. 
Having  made  an  entrance  thus  far  across 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  she  turns  her 
course,  working  perpendicularly,  and  par- 
allel with  the  side  of  the  post,  until  she 
has  made  a  tube  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
deep,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
She  then  makes  an  opening  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  as  is  represented  in  the 
cut,  the  object  of  which  I  will  tell  you 
after  awhile." 

^'It  must  take  the  mother-bee  a  long 
time  to  bore  so  long  a  hole  with  such 
augers/*  said  James;  ''and  I  have  been 
wondering  how  she  gets  the  little  cliips 
she  makes  out  of  the  tunnel.'' 

''  It  does  appear  like  a  very  discourag- 
ing undertaking  for  an  insect  so  small  to 


dig  a  tunnel  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
solid  wood ;  but  perseverance  can  accom- 
plish wonders,  and  in  this  case  the  earnest 
mother,  by  constant  work,  and  chip  by 
chip,  at  length  is  successful.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  she  takes  about  two  days  to 
make  her  way  across  the  grain  to  the 
opening  of  the  perpendicular  tunnel,  and 
this  she  digs  out  at  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  daily,  so  that  it  would  take  her  sixty 
days  to  make  a  tunnel  fifteen  inches  deep. 
Some  think  that  she  throws  out  the  chips 
she  bites  off  with  her  hind  legs,  and  others 
say  that  she  carries  them  out,  chip  by 
chip,  and  places  them  in  a  store-heap  for 
future  use.  Some  species  are  even  care- 
ful to  put  their  gnawings  in  some  secure 
place  sheltered  from  the  wind,  thus  show- 
ing a  wonderful  foresight  and  economy,  in 
view  of  the  use  they  expect  to  make  of 
them  in  future." 

''You  astonish  us  more  and  more,*'  said 
Henry,  "by  the  wonderful  stories  you  tell 
us  about  this  insect.  What  can  she  be 
thinking  about  when  she  puts  her  chips 
by  the  side  of  a  stone  ?  Does  she  know 
that  the  wind  has  power  to  blow  away  all 
her.  chips?  And  what  does  she  care  for 
them  after  she  has  taken  them  out  of  the 
tunnel?" 

"She  acts  just  as  she  would  if  she  un- 
derstood the  laws  of  the  wind,  and  she 
evidently  means  to  preserve  her  little 
chips  for  future  use.  I  am  glad  that  you 
see  evidence  of  intelligence  and  design  in 
the  operations  of  the  mother-bee.  We 
call  it  instinct,  but  her  conduct  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  man  who  piles  up 
the  stones  he  quarries  from  the  collar  of 
his  future  home,  that  he  may  use  them  in 
the  walls  of  the  building.  And  can  you 
imagine  what  her  thoughts  are  as  she  goes 
on  with  her  work,  and  slowly  penetrates 
the  wood  in  which  she  intends  to  deposit 
her  eggs?  Is  she  thinking  about  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  safe  and  com- 
fortable home  for  her  innocent  and  help- 
less offspring?  Is  she  thinking  about  the 
multitude  of  insects  ever  ready  to  devour 
the  food  her  maternal  love  purposes  to 
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store  up  for  her  own  householdi  and  that 
she  must  protect  it  from  their  ravages? 
I  cannot  answer  these  questions,  but  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  insects  do  not 
think  at  all,  as  some  assert. 

*^  But  I  must  tell  you  what  the  bee  does 
next.  As  soon  as  she  has  completed  her 
boring  operations,  and  finds  herself  in 
possession  of  a  long  tube  sheltered  from 
the  weather,  she  goes  off  to  the  poppies 
and  other  flowers  abounding  in  pollen,  and 
loading  the  downy  hairs  of  her  hind  legs 
with  the  yellow  dust  which  she  has  taken 
from  the  anthers,  she  hastens  back  to  de- 
posit her  load,  properly  mixed  with  honey, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  long  tube,  in  contact 
with  the  egg  which  she  has  already  laid 
there.  The  work  of  manufacturing  and 
depositing  bee-bread  continues  until  the 
tube  is  filled  nearly  an  inch  in  height. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  nourish  the 
larva  from  its  birth  till  its  maturity.  Nor 
is  there  either  too  much  or  too  little  pre- 
pared. The  strictest  economy  is  observed, 
both  in  time  and  material.  The  mother- 
bee  has  no  time  to  waste  in  useless  labor, 
and  God  doth  so  instruct  her  to  discretion 
and  doth  teach  her,  that  she  wastes  no 
material. 

"  In  the  cut  you  can  see  how  the  different 
parts  of  the  many-chambered  house  are 
related  to  each  other.  Each  cell  is  occu- 
pied by  a  single  larva,  and  the  cells  are 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  separated 
by  a  partition,  so  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other.'^ 

"How  are  these  partitions  made?^' 
asked  James.  "  Does  the  insect  manufac- 
ture them  as  a  carpenter  does  the  floors  of 
a  house 7^' 

^*When  the  insect-mother  has  supplied 
the  first  cell  with  its  portion  of  food,  she 
cements  around  the  walls  of  the  tube 
a  ring  made  of  the  small  particles  of 
wood,  taken  from  her  store-heap,  and 
within  this  ring  she  forms  another,  and  so 
on,  cementing  ring  within  ring,  till  she 
has  filled  up  the  whole  space,  and  con- 
structed a  circular  plate  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  copper  penny.    This  partition 


exhibits  concentric  circles  resembling  the 
circles  in  the  cross  section  of  a  tree.  In 
the  same  manner  she  proceeds  till  she  has 
made  some  ten  or  twelve  cells,  and  then 
she  closes  the  main  entrance  with  the 
same  material. 

"Now  her  great  life-work  is  done.  It 
was  her  care  and  her  thought  for  weeks 
and  weeks.  She  will  never  see  her  infant 
progeny.  She  would  not  recognize  them 
if  she  did  see  them.  But  she  seems  to 
have  known  that  in  their  tender  age  they 
could  neither  forage  for  themselves,  nor 
protect  themselves  against  malicious  foes. 
And  clearly  did  her  maternal  instinct 
comprehend  the  situation  and  provide  for 
the  emergency.  How  well  has  she  done 
it !  And  how  great  the  expense  of  time 
and  labor!  That  cunning  enemy — the 
pest  of  insect  life — the  Ichneumon-fly, 
alone  can  evade  her  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  her  offspring  against  its 
foes.  Before  the  cells  are  finally  closed, 
this  fly  often  deposits  its  eggs  in  them, 
and  its  larvae  not  only  devour  the  pro- 
vision laid  up  by  the  bee,  but  also  her 
progeny. 

"Look  carefully  at  this  structure,  and 
see  what  wisdom  and  skill  it  displays  on 
the  part  of  the  builder.  She  has  never 
seen  a  nest  before,  yet  it  is  as  complete 
and  well  finished  as  if  she  had  made  a 
thousand.  She  has  no  model,  no  compass 
to  guide  her,  no  instrument  to  measure 
angles  nor  depth,  and  no  scales  to  weigh 
the  food  she  so  accurately  estimates.  She 
has  but  two  teeth  with  which  to  dig  out 
her  tunnel,  and  yet  she  accomplishes  it 
with  apparent  ease.  She  wearies  not  as 
she  carries  her  nibblings,  chip  by  chip, 
from  the  ever-increasing  depth  of  her  nur- 
sery to  their  store-heap  outside.  Without 
a  plumb-line,  she  makes  the  walls  of  her 
tube  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  post, 
and  as  regular  as  if  made  by  the  auger  of 
a  mechanic.  And  in  the  construction  of 
her  wooden  partitions,  each,  at  the  same 
time,  both  a  floor  and  a  ceiling,  she  excels 
the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  joiner; 
for  she  produces  a  shelf  from  the  wood- 
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dust  with  such  care  that  it  is  as  solid  as 
though  made  of  one  piece/' 

Marj,  whose  sympathies  were  always 
easily  excited  on  behalf  of  the  young  of 
animals,  here  expressed  her  anxiety  about 
the  larvsQ  shut  up  in  the  narrow  cells, 
without  light,  and  without  any  apparent 
means  of  escape.  ''When  the  larva  be- 
comes a  bee/*  said  she,  *'and  wants  to  fly 
among  the  flowers,  how  can  it  get  out  of 
itecell?" 

*'That  is  a  very  important  question/' 
answered  Uncle  Samuel,  *'  for  if  the  mother- 
bee  has  made  no  provision  for  the  escape 
of  her  children  from  the  dark  home  of 
their  infancy,  she  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  passage  way  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lowest  cell  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  escape  of  the  perfect  insect 
just  as  soon  as  it  wishes  to  go  forth  and  to 
bathe  its  violet  wings  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  a  new  world.  So,  unerring  in- 
stinct guides  the  worm,  as  it  passes  into 
its  pupa  state,  to  place  its  head  downward, 
that  when,  full-fledged,  it  shakes  off  its 
shell-case,  inspired  with  longings  for  a 
better  life,  it  may  find  its  way  to  the  pas- 
sage wisely  provided  fby  maternal  fore- 
sight, and  thus  bid  adieu  forever  to  the 
once  dear  pleasures  of  its  wormhood.  And 
when  the  worm  next  above  the  vacated 
cell  is  prepared  for  its  departure,  it  knaws 
its  way  through  the  partition  beneath  it, 
and  escapes  through  the  same  outlet. 
Thus  all  the  young  pass  out  through  the 
back  door,  which  their  kind  mother  has 
wisely  left  open  for  them. 

*^  And  what  an  example  you  find  in  this 
story,"  continued  Uncle  Samuel,  "of  self- 
devotion  to  the  greatest  and  noblest  end 
of  life!  Regardless  of  personal  danger, 
thoughtless  of  personal  wants,  and  for 
getful  of  self,  the  mother-insect  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  future  welfare  of  insects 
she  will  never  see.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
turn  her  aside  from  her  life-work.  It  is 
her  noble  and  fixed  purpose  to  live  for 


others,  to  work  for  the  future,  to  seek 
the  happiness  of  a  generation  yet  unborn. 
She  knows  no  ambition  but  to  do  right. 
She  will  not  even  be  known  by  those  in- 
debted to  her  for  their  very  being  and  suc- 
cess in  life.  But  this  matters  not.  She  is 
as  faithful  and  industrious  in  her  skilful 
and  laborious  efforts,  as  though  her  name 
was  thereby  to  become  famous  in  the  in- 
sect records  of  all  time.  If  there  is  an 
example  of  pure,  disinterested  devotedness 
to  the  good  of  others,  you  see  it  in  the 
life-struggles  and  triumphs  of  this  in- 
sect." 

''What  a  noble  example,"  siud  Charlie, 
"does  the  life  of  this  insect  afford  for  our 
imitation!  We  ought  never  to  be  discour- 
aged because  we  make  slow  progress  in 
acquiring  an  education.  This  insect  dug 
out  its  tunnel  a  chip  at  a  time.  Nor  ought 
we  to  be  so  anxious  to  go  out  into  the 
world  before  we  are  fully  prepared  for  its 
duties.  What  would  become  of  the  young 
Carpenter  Bee,  if  it  would  leave  its  cell 
before  its  wings  were  grown  and  it  was 
fitted  for  the  new  sphere  of  life  upon  which 
it  enters?  Would  not  its  life  be  an  utter 
failure?  And  so  will  our  life  be  a  failure 
if  we  undertake  its  responsibilities  before 
we  are  prepared.  I  will  go  back  to  my 
studies  determined  to  make  thorough  work 
of  it,  and  to  be  content  to  '  make  haste 
slowly.'  I  will  never  forget  the  Carpenter 
Bee,  and  the  lesson  it  has  taught  me.  I 
will  wait  in  my  cell,  feeding  on  the  intel- 
lectual food  my  good  teachers  have  pro- 
vided for  me,  till,  full-fledged,  I  can  go 
forth  to  enter  upon  the  activities  of  life." 

''  Well  said,  Charlie.  And  let  me  only 
add,  dear  children,  cultivate  holiness, 
and  persevere  in  faith  in  Christ,  till  every 
lust  is  destroyed,  and  every  sin-stain  is 
removed  from  your  heart;  and,  then,  fitted 
by  God^s  grace  for  your  higher  and  better 
life,  you  shall,  when  your  change  comes, 
bathe  your  angel-wings  in  the  clearer  sun* 
light  of  the  spirit-home  in  heaven." 


um.^ 
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EvosBiu,  Ocnmn  23,  1642;  MABSfOK  Hoob,  July  2, 1644;  Nasut,  Juki,  1646. 


THESE  are  the  three  great  battles  in 
the  most  fearful  of  all  the  civil  wars 
which  ever  devastated  Britain,  and  changed 
'*  Merrie  England  "  into  a  scene  of  lamen- 
tation, mourning,  and  woe.    Charles  I.,  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  was  on  the  throne; 
the  handsome,  cultivated,  courteous  gen- 
tlemen ;  the  tenderly-devoted  husband  and 
father;  the  generous  friend,  the  forgiving 
enemy;    the   pure-lived  monarch  —  what 
more  could  England  ask  ?    Alas!  his  very 
virtues,  because  unaided  by  strength,  led 
him  sometimes  into  error;  and  his  weak- 
ness made  him  a  recreant  promise-breaker, 
a  rash,  impetuous  dictator,  a  remorseless 
tyrant.    And  so,  through  the  accumulated 
consequences  of  his  father's  failings  and 
his  own,  monarch  and  Parliament  came 
to  an  issue,  and  the  question  between  them 
was  settled  by  the  Great  Arbiter  in  favor 
of    liberty   of  thought   and   conscience, 
against  blind  servility  and  devotion  to  so- 
called  *•  Royal  Prerogative.'*     For  years 
the  questions  upon  which  all  turned  were 
kept  from  the  battle  field,  and  were  con- 
fined to  the  less  fearful  arena  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.     Charles,  looking  an  ex- 
hausted treasury  in  the  face,  demanded, 
and  for  a  while  obtained,  extraordinary 
supplies  of  money  for  his  own  use.     Time 
and  time  again,  he  summoned  meetings  of 
Parliament,  solely  and  only  that  he  might 
extort  further  grants  of  money  from  them. 
And  yet,  while  he  thus  gave  constant  ac- 
knowledgments of   his  dependence  upon 
them,  he  never  ceased  to  prate,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  drive  men  nearly   wild, 
about  his  superiority  to  uncrowned  man- 
kind, about  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
necessity  of  the  people  yielding  to  their 
monarch  submission,  complete  and  with- 
out reservation.    When  he  had  gotten  all 


he  could  from  Parliament,  he  levied  un- 
popular and  unfair  taxes,  which  were  in- 
creased and  insisted  upon,  in  proportion 
as  the  patience  of  Parliament  gave  signs 
of  wearing  out  beneath  the  incessant  cries 
of  **More  Subsidies'' — and  when  these 
were  resisted,  sometimes  effectually,  some- 
times not,  he  touched  men's  pride  at  its 
most  sensitive  point,  and  issued  decrees 
respecting  their  religious  beliefs  and  ob- 
servances. It  was  hard  enough  for  many 
in  England  to  be  ordered  to  conform  to 
ceremonies  which  seemed  to  them  to  savor 
stcongly  of  Rome  and  its  iniquities,  but 
when  such  edicts  reached  the  land  of 
John  Knox,  Presbyterian  rage  knew  no 
bounds;  and  so  it  came  about  that  im- 
placable hatred  was  there  entertained  to- 
wards the  grandson  of  their  own  Queen 
Mary,  to  pave  whom  from  the  scaffold 
many  a  Scot  would  gladly  have  laid  down 
his  own  life. 

There  were  other  minor  causes  which 
made  the  contest  culminate  in  fearful 
strife  upon  the  battle-field ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  few  words  even  to  allude  to 
them  all.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,  1642,  the  King  erected 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  England 
became  divided  into  two  hostile  armies. 
Prominent  among  the  Parliamentarians, 
Republicans,  or  Roundheads,  as  they  were 
called — the  latter  being  a  term  of  derision 
given  by  the  Royalists,  on  account  of  their 
cropped  hair — was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
staunch  patriot  from  Huntingdonshire, 
who  rose  from  post  to  post  till  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  King. 
A  sober,  zealous,  God-serving,  far-sighted 
man,  of  iron  will  and  resolute  purpose,  he 
presents  a  character  and  a  career  as  re- 
markable as  any  to  be  met  with  in  history. 
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But  it  is  of  battles,  rather  than  of  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  that  we  are  deal- 
ing. A  furious  wind  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  royal  standard, 
it  was  immediately  blown  down,  a  circum- 
stance slight  enough  in  itself,  yet  sufficient 
to  carry  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the  super- 
stitious Cavaliers,  who  roused  themselves, 
however,  to  defend  their  cause  with  the 
utmost  of  their  ability.  Most  of  the  no- 
bility had  thrown  in  their  fortunes  with 
the  King's;  and  young  men  who  had  been 
raised  with  every  luxury,  now  cheerfully 
exchanged  their  beds  of  down  for  camp 
vicissitudes.  Charles  himself  bore  hard- 
ships and  privations  with  a  resolution 
quite  unlike  the  effeminate  self-indulgence 
generally  to  be  remarked  in  members  of 
his  family.  The  regular  army  were  mostly 
loyal  to  their  monarch,  and  their  well- 
trained,  well -accoutred  regiments  pre- 
sented a  singular  contrast  to  those  who 
were  opposed  to  them.  A  great  mass 
of  unkempt,  uneducated,  undisciplined 
men — farmers,  brewers,  hostlers,  trades- 
people, mechanics,  day-lalxirers  —  these 
went  far  to  compose  the  strength  of  the 
Republicans  *,  and  the  gay  young  Cavaliers 
laughed  at  the  hopelessness,  while  they 
mocked  at  the  impertinence,  of  such  an 
uprising  of  the  "mob."  But  in  the  camp 
of  the  royalists,  before  each  battle,  and  in 
all  their  leisure  moments,  were  dice-throw- 
ing and  card-playing,  levity  and  self-satis- 
faction, songs  and  light  jests,  wine  drink- 
ing and  carousing.  In  the  host  of  the 
Republicans  were  men  in  home-spun  gar- 
ments, but  they  were  men  whose  faces 
were  set  like  a  flint.  They  showed  that 
they  had  an  end  in  view ;  the  furrows  in 
their  homely  countenances  betokened  care 
not  only,  but  thought,  and  from  their 
coarse  tents  went  up  prayers  and  praises 
to  the  God  of  Battles,  to  whose  hands  they 
had  committed  their  cause.  Cromwell's 
watchword  was  carried  out  to  the  letter : 
"  Trust  in  God,'*  he  cried,  "  and  keep  your 
wder  dry !''  and  the  union  of  faith  and 
•Its — what  wonder?— decided  the  con- 
.    And  if  they  needed  any  other  in- 


centive, they  had  it  in  their  love  for  Oliver 
himself,  whom  they  followed  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  many  removes  from  adora- 
tion. And  all  the  while,  it  was  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  with  the  old  British  loy- 
alty, making  itself  heard  in  many  hearts, 
in  spite  of  everything,  that  the  nation, 
little  by  little,  had  been  giving  up  its  trust 
in  the  King. 

So  during  the  summer  months  the  two 
armies  made  ready,  and  there  were  occa- 
sional skirmishes  at  outposts,  or  between 
scattered  bands;  but  Sunday,  the  23d  of 
October,  looked  down  upon  the  first  real 
battle  of  the  struggle.  Edgehill,  in  War- 
wickshire, was  the  camping-ground  of 
the  loyalists.  Prince  Rupert,  the  King's 
nephew,  a  wild,  unprincipled,  dissolute 
fellow,  who  had  served  in  Continental 
wars,  was  their  leader.  Beneath  them,  in 
the  valley,  lay  the  Parliament  troops, 
headed  by  Lord  Essex,  and  for  hours  the 
two  armies  watched  each  other  and  waited. 
It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  since 
blood  had  been  spilled  on  English  ground ; 
let  us  hope  that  both  sides  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  inaugurating  slaugh- 
ter. Late  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
sharp  and  terrible  conflict.  A  brilliant 
dash  on  the  part  of  Prince  Rupert,  a 
hurried  flight  of  the  Roundheads,  their 
rally,  their  attack  on  the  King's  left, 
much  seizure  of  plunder,  four  thousand 
Englishmen  slain,  and  Edgehill,  or  Kein- 
ton,  added  to  the  list  of  English  battles. 
The  watchfires  that  night  blazed  just 
where  they  did  the  night  before  for  both 
armies,  and  in  both  camps  the  leaders 
claimed  the  victorv.  Lord  Kssex,  because 
he  retained  the  field  at  the  close ;  Prince 
Rupert,  because  the  spoils  were  chiefly 
carried  off  by  him. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  by  before  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  fought.  Ail 
that  time  the  King's  cause  was  waning, 
and  Parliament  grew  more  and  more  as- 
sui^  of  success.  The  good  man,  Charles, 
made  anything  but  a  good  monarch,  and 
more  and  more  of  his  followers  were  forced 
to  look  upon  hijn  as  unreliable  and  an- 
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true — the  latter,  let  us  charitably  believe, 
more  from  weakness  than  from  wicked- 
ness. Several  times  the  armies  met,  and 
as  the  Roundheads  improved  in  discipline 
the  Royalists  declined  in  confidence,  and 
the  tide  set  more  and  more  strongly  against 
the  King.  Prince  Rupert  was  little  better 
than  a  marauding  chief;  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  fast  becoming  an  accomplished 
general. 

July,  1644,  witnessed  another  great 
battle,  more  decisive  than  that  of  Edgehill. 
It  was  a  fierce  combat,  Prince  Rupert 
leading  on  his  men  with  the  cry,  *'For 
God  and  the  King!"  and  Lord  Manches- 
ter, General  Leslie,  and  Oliver,  now 
General  Cromwell,  responding  with  iheir 
cry,  **God  with  usl"  From  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  five,  there  was  brisk 
firing  from  the  heavy  artillery,  and  then 
there  came  a  pause  of  two  hours.  Then 
another  engagement,  almost  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  each  man  acting  almost  as  an 
individual,  without  any  distinct  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  around  him, — Crom- 
well, with  his  own  special  body  of  **  Iron- 
sides,'' in  the  thickest  cf  the  fight,  until 
the  whole  line  of  battle  changed,  and  the 
Roundheads  found  themselves  where  the 


Cavaliers  had  been.  Then  began  a  hasty 
flight  of  the  Royalists,  who  flung  madly 
from  them  arms,  ammunition,  and  colors ; 
the  Republicans  following  to  within  a 
mile  of  York,  and  less  than  two  weeks 
afterwards  taking  posssession  of  the  city. 
Yet  another  year  passed,  each  month 
bringing  encouragement  to  the  Republi- 
cans, and  then  came  the  fatal  day  of  Nase- 
by,  when  the  king's  hopes  were  entirely 
dashed  to  the  ground.  It  was  fought  in 
the  sunny  month  of  June,  1645.  The  King 
himself  commanded  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  and  right  gallantly  did  he  bear 
himself,  hoping  against  hope,  and  exhort- 
ing the  men  not  to  yield  to  despair.  In- 
deed, on  both  sides  there  were  shown 
bravery,  and  skill,  and  prowess;  but  the 
Royalists,  with  their  dash-and-plunder 
habits,  could  not  stand  very  long  against 
Cromwell's  serried  ranks.  So  the  battle 
closed  with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the 
King's  army — discomfiture  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  Defeat  followed 
defeat,  until  Cromwell  had  everything  in 
his  own  hands,  and  poor  Charles  I,  for 
whom  one  feels  much  pity  and  some  affec- 
tion, despite  his  many  faults,  was  executed 
in  his  own  capital,  January  30th,  1649. 


AN    INCIDENT, 


BY   HELEN   NORTH. 


A  LITTLE  maid  was  playing  in  the 
corner  of  a  bright,  cheerful  room, 
and  through  the  open  window  came  the 
golden  sunbeams  nestling  in  her  fair  hair, 
and  kissing  the  happy,  laughing  face. 
Twittering  all  the  time  like  a  joyous  bird, 
she  busied  herself  among  her  many  pretty 
playthings.  Mamma  was  sewing  close 
by,  and  observant  of  the  unconscious  little 
one,  often  smiling  at  the  make-believes  of 
the  thre&-year-old  housekeeper.  ^'Tum 
to  det  dinner,"  announced  Jessie,  to  an 
imaginary  assistant;  then  she  drew  out 
a  small  table,  and  seemed  surprised  to 


find  that  there  was  no  table-cloth.  She 
ran  to  the  wash-stand,  where  lay  a  clean 
white  towel  neatly  folded,  and  plaoed  a 
dimpled  hand  upon  it.  "  May  I,  mamma?" 
A  happy  smile  satisfied  her,  and  she  lost 
no  time  in  spreading  the  table,  and  then 
arranged,  in  her  dainty,  childish  fashion, 
a  pretty  set  of  china  that  was  not  much 
the  worse  for  use  when  one  came  to  con- 
sider. A  bit  of  bread,  some  apple,  and 
a  few  dishes  of  make-believes  constituted 
the  wholesome  fare.  Two  dilapidated 
dolls  were  dragged  from  obscurity,  and 
after  being  put  in  order,  were  set  to  the 
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table,  one  at  each  end.  Then  Jessie 
seated  herself  between,  and — can  you 
imagine  it? — ^bending  low  her  bright  early 
head  over  white  folded  hands,  she  mur- 
mured grace.  Only  the  words  **Dod 
Vess"  and  ^'amen'*  were  audible,  but 
they  were  sufficient.  When  the  drooping 
eyelids  unclosed,  and  the  soft  dark  eyes 


met  those  of  the  happy,  tearful  mother, 
an  unconscious  smile,  born  of  innocence 
and  angel  instinct,  illumined  the  little 
maiden's  face,  and  mamma  murmured, 
**God  bless  my  Jessie  I'' 

The  sunshine  whose  loving  beams  ca- 
ressed the  little  one  may  forget,  but 
mamma  never. 


OUR  MISCELLANY. 


Cleakstho  op  the  Temple. — The  Sun- 
day Magazine  lately  contained  a  Temple 
Charch  DiscourBe  preached  by  C.  J.  Vaaghan. 
D.  D.,  Master  of  the  Temple,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expulsion  from  the  precincts  of 
the  Jewish  temple  of  the  mercenary  crew 
who  were  desecrating  it.  In  this  article  the 
distinguished  divine — ^unwittingly,  let  us 
hope — assails  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Gospels. 

He  takes  first  into  account  the  fact  that 
all  four  of  the  Evangelists  have  a  cleansing 
of  the  temple,  and  that  each  Evangelist  is 
particular  and  circumstantial ;  and  yet  that 
three  of  them  place  the  event  at  the  close, 
while  the  remaining  one,  John,  places  it  at 
the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  The 
three  connect  it  with  the  first  passover  at- 
tended by  Jesus;  John  with  the  last.  We 
quote  from  the  discourse  : — 

*'  We  have  a  choice  then.  Either  there 
were  two  cleansings,  one  at  the  beginning, 
and  one  at  the  end  of  the  three  years' 
public  life ;  or  else  there  is  a  variation  in 
the  records;  either  the  one  or  the  three 
erred  in  the  chronology. 

"  I  venture  to  hope  that  no  ear  in  this 
audience  will  be  startled  or  shocked  by  the 
offer  of  the  alternative.  If,  in  any  par- 
ticular, we  find  a  discrepancy  between  one 
Gospel  and  another  *  *  *  *  we  only 
say,  *  Then  I  conclude  that,  upon  this  topic, 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Qod  to  supersede 
human  diligence  or  Divine  illumination*^ 
it  was  one  of  God's  non  essentials,  as  to 
which  it  pleased  Him  that  His  historians 
should  not  possess  infallibility.'  Where 
man  ends  Qod  begins,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 


scripture  if  theologians  make  a  claim  for  it 
(in  such  matters)  which  it  advances  not  for 
itself,  and  if  then,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  adversary  makes  merchandise  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  not  revelation,  but  theology, 
has  created." 

The  adversary  gains  more  by  such  con- 
cessions as  this  of  Dr.  Vanghan  than  by  the 
Christian  firmness  which  holds  to  the  proper 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Infidelity  par- 
ticularly glories  in  the  signs  of  a  surrender, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Broad  Church  tendencies 
of  British  divines.  After  all  that  has  been 
quoted,  Dr.  Vaugban  says  he  thinks  there 
must  have  been  a  two-fold  occurrence,  **  the 
day  of  Christ's  visitation  ending,  as  it  began, 
with  a  cleansing  of  the  temple."  Why  not 
leave  to  freethinkers  to  show  us  how  to  give 
away  for  nothing  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures?  Instead  of  that,  we  have  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  to  show  us  how  to 
do  it. 

The  Scriptures  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  an  infallible  guide,  point  to 
such  an  inspiration  of  the  writers  as  secures 
them  against  all  error  in  their  statements. 
We  must  hold  to  this,  or  give  up  Christian- 
ity. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  "Charac- 
teristics of  Christ's  Teaching,"  a  sterling  lit- 
tle volume,  he  says:  "We  have,  now  once 
again  read  Christ's  words.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  do  not  know  his  will."  Neverthe- 
less we  must  say  that  we  know  not  his  will, 
if  our  ideas  of  inspiration  are  as  low  as 
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those  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  Knowing  that  in 
inspiration  there  is  no  spirit  if  we  dismiss 
the  form,  we  cling  to  the  form  for  the  sake 
of  the  spirit. 

We  have  before  ns  an  unpublished  Synop- 
tical Commentary  on  the  Temple  Cleansing, 
by  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  transcribed 
from  a  stenographic  report,  as  made  in  the 
seminary  class-room.  Believing  that  it  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  especially  as  it 
differs  from  that  contained  in  his  published 
commentary  on  Mark's  Qospel,  we  give  it 
entire. 

Matt.  xxi.  12,  Mark  xl  15,  Luke  xix.  45. 

He  now  came  into  Jerusalem,  and  en- 
tered into  the  temple.  This  narrative  is 
to  be  compared  with  that  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  John's  Gospel,  where  the  act  is  the 
same  in  all  essential  particulars.  We  have 
the  same  market  or  fair  in  the  temple 
enclosure. 

There  are  two  questions.  FxTtt,  whether 
this  is  the  same  expulsion  as  described  be- 
fore, or  a  repetition  in  the  record  of  the  same 
act.  Some  excellent  writers  maintain  that 
it  is  precisely  the  same  event,  and  that  John 
puta  it  earlier  in  the  narrative  and  the 
others  later.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  unlikely  per- 
formances to  be  repeated,  but  this  impression 
will  be  removed  if  we  look  at  the  meaning 
of  our  Saviour's  conduct. 

There  had  grown  up  a  great  abuse,  to 
which  our  Saviour  had  become  accustomed. 
If  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  expelled  the 
money  changers  and  traffickers  to  manifest 
his  displeasure  at  the  desecration,  and  if  we 
suppose  that  this  abuse  had  revived  in  the 
interval, — revived  gradually,  probably, — 
and  if  on  his  return  he  found  them  in  the 
temple  again,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  could  not  have  omitted  a  second  expul- 
sion. Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  a  fact  now  generally  admitted,  that 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
manifestation  of  holy  zeal;  that  men  were 
accustomed  to  come  forth  now  and  then  to 
assume  unusual  dictatorial  authority,  and  if 
the  consciences  of  the  people  responded  to 
their  action,  no  opposition  was  made.  Much 
more  would  the  people  acquiesce  for  the 


time,  if  the  person  assuming  the  authority 
exhibited  evidences  of  inspiration.  Now 
this  was  the  case  with  Christ.  The  people 
saw  that  he  was  something  more  than  a 
common  man. 

All  now  admit  that  the  act  was  a  credita- 
ble one ;  it  is  now  granted  to  be  in  conform- 
ity with  the  usages  of  the  people ;  and  the 
point  I  insist  upon  chiefly  is,  that  if  it  was 
natural  in  the  one  case,  it  was  natural  in  the 
other,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  re- 
peated. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
first  manifestation  of  zeal  on  our  Saviour's 
part  would  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  per- 
manently and  forever.  The  first  question, 
then,  I  would  answer  in  the  negative. 

The  second  question  is,  if  there  were  two, 
why  did  John  mention  only  one,  and  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  only  the  other  ?  The 
obvious  answer  is,  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  began  the  history  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry  in  Galilee  and  Capernaum,  John 
in  Jerusalem.  The  circumstance  mentioned 
by  John  did  not  fall  within  their  narrative. 
Why  did  not  John  record  both  ?  The  an- 
swer is,  there  was  no  need  of  his  repeating 
it,  because  there  was  precisely  the  same  les- 
son taught  as  in  the  other  case.  And  fur- 
ther, John  wrote  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  other  gospels,  and  intended  to  supply 
their  deficiencies.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  why  he  records  what  they  record,  but  it 
is  easy  to  say  why  he  omits  what  they 
record. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  scribes,  priests,  and  elders 
of  the  people,  was  an  earnest  desire  to  put 
Christ  to  death.  The  reason  why  they  did 
not  kill  him  at  once  was,  they  feared  the 
people,  the  strangers  who  were  now  present 
in  Jerusalem,  and  others. 

Greek  Meetujo  Greek. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Boston  Journal  has  given  a 
diverting  example  of  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling church  exclusiveness  with  clerical 
friendship. 

"  Among  our  fisitors  is  a  young  clergy- 
man. He  is  smart  and  has  his  eyes  open. 
He  is  a  churchman,  and  will  make  his  mark. 
An  incident  will  illustrate  this.  His  college 
chum  is  settled  in  a  Baptist  ministrv.  Our 
church  friend  made  a  call  on  his  cnum ;  it 
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was  Saturday,  sad  hB  proposed  to  spend 
Sunday  wiih  his  old  luBociale.  He  was 
made  welcome,  but  with  the  least  bit  of 
embarrassment,  that  lie  did  not  fail  to 
ebaarve.  At  leneth  the  Baptii-t  brother 
gpokB'  •  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  you 
preach  for  me  to-morrow,  but  the  (act  is.  it 
IS  oar  communion;  we  have  it  dire'illy  after 
our  morning  Bervice.  It  would  be  very 
awkward,  you  know,  for  yon  to  preach  for 
me,  and  then  go  out  of  the  house  with  the 
unregenerat«,  lor  by  the  rules  of  our  Church, 

with  us.'  The  churchman' laughed  and  said^ 
'O.  don't  be  uneasy  !  I  will  preach  for  y(~ 

. y  times  ban,  ^-   '        ■' 

,  lur  table,  foi 

our  church,   you.  you   know, ___   _, 

dained,  and  cannot  administer  the  ordi- 
nances at  all.'  And  so  he  preached,  and  at 
the  close  went  out  to  hia  dinuer,  while  the 
aaiuts  sat  at  the  table." 

Perhaps  this  encounter  is  leas  a  meeting 
of  Orceka  than  a  Scotch  sack  race,  or  a  boi- 
iug  match  between  two  men  whoae  beads  are 
tied  up  in  bags.  Ecclesiastical  eiclusive- 
neaa  haa  uol  only  ita  sad  but  its  laughable 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the  Chi- 
nese ignorance  and  arrogance  it  displays 
awaken  feelinga  the  very  opposite  of  diver- 
aion.  Such  was  the  case  one  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  writer,  no  other  church  being 
within  easy  reach,  seated  himself  in  a  Bap- 
tist sanctuary,  and  found  that  the  commu- 
nion was  to  be  administered  that  morning. 
The  diecourse  was  excellent,  well  adapted  to 
raise  the  emotions  of  the  audience  to  a  devo- 
tional point.  It  included  three  apt  quota- 
tions from  Cbarnock,  McCbeyne,  and  Pay- 
son ;  but  at  the  dose,  when  the  tuual 
notices  were  given,  all  were  prohibited  from 
approaching  the  table  of  our  common  Lord 
but  such  3^  were  members  of  churches  of  the 
preacher's  particular  faith  and  order.  The 
incouaistency,  fatal  to  such  a  practice,  was 
in  the  fact  that  bad  ex'en  Cbarnock,  Payeon. 
nr  Mi-Plio^no  been  present,  they  would 
ktred  from  communion  by  the 
ite. 

■d,  the  Baptist  paper  of  Chi- 
sntained  an  article  of  three 
Mien  Immersions,"  in  which 
laragraph 

lave  as  high  regard  for  the 
nd  pious  intentions  of  very 


many  in  Pedobaptist  ranks  as  any  man — 
fur  among  them  are  some  of  my  warmest 
personal  Irieods — I  dare  not  recognize  then 
organizations  as  churches  of  QaS,  not  even 
as"  churches  in  disorder,  "as  some  Baptist 
writers  esteem  tbem,  nor  yet  as  "branches 
of  the  Christian  Church,  as  aaeumed  by 
themselves." 

This  notion  is  one  of  tbe  scorpions  through 
which  we  would  like  to  stick  a  pin,  but  (or 
the  belief  that  it  belooga  to  one  of  that  kind 
of  pests  which  naturally  sting  themselvee  to 
death.  Since  publishing  the  above,  the 
Standard,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  common 
with  many  other  papers  in  Chicago,  has 
heen  "purged  with  fire."  It  is  rising  from 
its  ashes,  leaving  behind,  we  hope,  all  anch 
unchristian  dross  aa  thia  about  "  Alien  Im- 
"  and  the  "  Church  of  God." 


RB3UBBIXIT. 

Who  is  this,  with  spice  and  myrrh, 
Hastens  to  the  sepulchre? 
Wherefore  does  she  trembling  say, 
"  Who  will  roll  tbe  stone  away  ?" 

Thinking  not,  as  thus  she  sped 
On  her  errand  to  the  dead. 
Whom  the  spirits  must  obey. 
He  could  roll  the  stone  away. 

Early,  when  the  Saviour  rose. 
Gloom  and  dread  oppressed  bis  foes; 
Soldiers  fled  in  wild  dismay, 
For  the  stone  was  rolled  away. 

Perfect  love  had  cast  out  tear, — 
Mary  Magdalene  drew  near. 
Till  she  saw,  in  twilight  gray, 
One  had  rolled  the  sl«ne  away. 

Then  a  message  full  of  love. 
Came  by  angels  from  above; 
Out  of  darknesa  shone  the  day — 
God  had  rolled  tbe  stone  away. 

Mary's  Lord  is  living  yet; 
Will  He,  can  He  e'et  forget. 
What  Ho  did  for  me  that  day. 
When  He  rolled  the  stone  away? 

Bardened.  aniions,  sorrowing  one, 
He  ia  God's  eternal  Son; 
He  will  hear  yon  when  yon  pray; 
Let  Him  roll  the  atone  away. 
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Affairs. 

"  Oh,  Mary  !     I've  sic  news  to  tell, 
I  can  hardly  believ't  yet  mysel'; 
At  the  dead  hour  o'  nicht,  laDg  afore  it  grew 
licht, 
There  cam'  to  the  worl'  a  wee  wean, 

A'  its  lane ! 
There  cam'  to  oor  hoose  a  wee  wean. 

'*  D'ye  ken,  when  I  heard  its  wee  greet, 
It  jistmin't  me  o'  lambs  when  they  bleat. 
An',  Mary,  he'll  be  sic  a  brither  to  me. 
For  he'll  grow  up  a  stuffy  wee  man, 

An'  it's  than 
He'll  Stan'  up  for  me  like  a  man  !" 

"  A  wee  wean !  Jeanie  Bain,  did  ye  say  ? 
Heard  ye  ever !  an'  whaur  cam*  it  frae  ? 
Did  it  come  o'  itsel'?    Did  it  ring  the  door- 
bell? 
Losh  me !  an'  wha  tell't  it  the  road? 

It's  sae  odd 
That  the  wee  thing  should  fin'  oot  the 
road." 

"  Hoots,  Mary !  is  that  a'  ye  ken  ? 
Weans  dinna  come  toddlin'  ben. 
It  was  Doctor  MacGooch  brocht  it  hame  in 
his  pooch, 
Brocht  it  hame  jist  to  mither  an'  me, 

But  ye  see. 
It  belangs  mair  to  mither  than  me. 

"  It's  nae  bigger  than  your  muckle  doll ! 
•An'  it  cam,  wiihoot  claes — isn't  it  droll? 
No'  a  shoe  on  its  feet,  an'  it  hasna  ta'en  meat 
Sin'  the  very  first  hour  that  it  cam' 

The  wee  lamb ! 
It  ne'er  tastit  a  bite  sin'  it  cam'." 

"Withoot  claes,  Jeanie  Bain?  the  wee  dear! 
Has  the  auld  doctor  grown  sic  a  bea^ ! 
To  cram  in  his  pouch  a  bit  wean,  the  auld 
It  really  was  very  ill  dune —     [wretch? 

What  a  sin  ! 
0,  I  ne'er  wad  ha  e  thocht  it  o'  him !" 

" But,  Mary,  keef  min'  it's  sae  wee! 
Oor  doctor !  he'd  ne'er  harm  a  flee — 
He's  baith  canny  an'  kin',  an'  weel  do  I  min' 
Hoo  the  tear  drappit  doon  frae  his  e'e 

When  puir  me 
Lay  sae  ill  that  a '  thocht  I  wad  dee. 


"But,  Mary,  lass  1  here  is  the  thing — 
Whaur  gets  he  the  weans  hame  to  bring? 
Do  they  grow  in  the  wuds,  or  drap  doun  frae 
the  cluds 
In  yon  bonnie  blue  lift  far  awa'  ? 

Whaur  like  sna* 
The  bonnie  wee  cluds  sail  awa'  ?" 

"Whist!  the  secret's  jist  this — ye'll  no 

tell— 
For  it  cam'  frae  the  doctor  himsel* : 
In  a  great  muckle  kist,  fu'  o'  darkness  an' 
mist. 
They  are  left  wi'  the  doctors  to  keep, 

An'  they  sleep 
The  day  lang,  and  gie  never  a  cheep." 

"  But — but — wha'  pits  them  into  the  kist, 

'Mang  that  wearifu'  darkness  an'  mist?" 

"'Tis  the  angels,  dear  Mary!  wha  lovingly 

The  bonnie  wee  tots  frae  afar,       [carry 

Frae  some  star, 
Whaur  the  pure  an'  the  beautiful  are." 

"  It's  a  strange  tale  ye  tell,  Jeanie  Bain, 
But — what  did  ye  gi'e  for  your  wean  ? 
For  my  mither,  d'ye  see,  she  has  nae  weans 
but  me — 
Except  Jock,  an'  he's  aff  to  the  skule, 

The  big  fuil ! 
It's  muckle  he'll  dae  at  a  skule." 

"  Oor  wean !  it  wad  cost — ^let  me  see — 
Far  mair  siller  than  ye  ha'e  to  gi'e. 
For  auld  Dr.  Mac  waled  the  best  in  his  pack ; 
I'se  warrant  'twad  cost  a  poun'  note, 

Ilka  groat, 
I'm  sure  it  wad  cost  a  hale  note." 

"  A  poun'  for  a  wean  withoot  claes ! 
My  sang  1  weans  are  weans  noo  a*days ; 
I  could  get  a  big  doll,  clad  frae  head  to  the  sole, 
For  the  half  o'  the  siller,  I  guess, 

Aye,  an'  less! 
An'  that's  no'  countin'  ocht  for  the  dress. 

"An'  forbye.oor  doll-weans  dinna  greet, 
An'  they  leeve  a'  day  lang  withoot  meat, 
An'  they  need  nae  new  shoon,  for  the  auld 
ne'er  gae  dune, 
Sae  I'll  stick  tae  my  doll,  Mary  Bain, 

It's  my  ain. 
An'  mair  worth  to  me  than  a  wean.'* 

[Scotch  Paper, 
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Backward  Glances. — Aa  we  grow  old, 
what  a  tendency  we  have  to  look  more  and 
more  longingly  behind  us!  As  the  vista 
lengthens,  and  we  go  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  sunshine,  the  laughter,  the 
unchecked  joy  of  childhood, — 0,  when  the 
dew  is  dried  up  from  the  meadow,  and  the 
voices  of  the  early  birds  are  still,  how 
drearily  pass  the  hours!  And  as  there  is  but 
one  dawn  of  life,  we  cannot  set  back  the 
dial.  If  it  might  but  once  be — if  I  might 
only  come  home  at  eve  from  school  once 
more  by  that  well-remembered  path,  past 
the  deserted  house,  so  still,  so  haunted, — 
past  the  thorn-tree,  with  the  bird's  nest  in 
the  corner,  just  by  thd  cross  roads, — past  the 
brick-yards,  where  we  stopped  in  the  edge 
of  evening  to  gaze  into  the  awful  depths  of 
flame,  and  see  the  bricks  fiery  in  the  fur- 
nace! And  the  men — how  weird  they 
looked  in  the  wild  light! 

To  take  off  my  shoes  and  stockings  again 
and  wade  all  the  long  stretch  from  school  in 
the  pebbly  brook,  darting  off  every  now  and 
then  into  the  woods  to  find  that  squirrel  or 
catch  another  glimpse  of  that  bird  wing,  or 
to  gather  flowers — the  white,  clustering  box- 
wood, the  wild  columbine,  the  wood-sorrel, 
and  turning  last  autumn's  leaves  to  seek  the 
blue-eyed  liverwort, — if  all  this  could  be 
once  more  I  Many  of  my  childhood's  flow- 
ers I  cannot  now  find  in  field  or  forest.  0, 
to  climb  the  hill  once  more  with  the  tall 
chestnut  on  its  top,  and  hunt  the  sweet 
fruit  ripening  on  the  low  vines!  To  gaze  off 
into  the  dark  woods  behind,  and  the  sunny 
meadows — there  are  no  such  meadows  now 
— where  wild  strawberries  grow!  To  find 
one  more  such  white  lily  as  grew  among  the 
low  blackberry  vines,  and  sit  on  that  great 
mossy  stone  to  rest,  amid  the  stillness,  the 
low  insect  hum,  and  the  bird  songs ! — to  go 
home  round  by  the  pond  with  the  wild  rose- 
bush growing  in  the  middle,  stopping  to 
bear  the  bird  that  had  its  nest  there  trill  its 
good  night  and  away  to  sleep!  To  give 
my  pale-faced  mother  good  night  and  lie 
down  to  sleep  in  the  old  garret,  dropping 
off  softly,  lulled  by  the  frog- notes  and  the 
thousand  still,  small  voices  of  the  summer 
night,  to  such  dreams  as  I  shall  dream  no 
more !  M.  B.  Clabk. 


Mart^s  Marriaok. 

Oar  fond  desire,  our  honest  prayer, 

For  thee  through  all  the  coming  years, 

Is  that  your  heart  may  richly  share 

The  blessing  of  our  Father's  care 

Through  all  the  sunlight  aad  the  tears. 

Be't  thine  to  know  the  holy  bliss 
That  waits  on  two  hearts  locked  in  one ; 

How  pure,  how  sweet  the  happiness 

That  fills  up  such  a  life  as  this. 
And  lives  when  other  joys  are  gone! 

For  such  a  life — whose  deepening  peace 

Is  granit<e  courage  for  its  pain. 
Whose  richer  benisons  increase 
As  through  the  years  its  passions  cease — 

Our  Father's  love  has  fashioned  men. 

Now  life  will  have  a  grander  end ; 

For  life  is  only  great  in  good ; 
As  'neath  the  cares  of  home  you  bend, 
And  to  its  countless  needs  attend. 

You'll  wear  the  crown  of  womanhood. 

Thus  minister  to  him  you  own 
And  know  the  best ;  the  Master  said 
That  heaven  has  still  the  highest  throne 
For  those  who  serve.    'Tis  thus  alone 
He  wins  our  hearts,  our  risen  Head. 

Still  weave  the  stronger,  better  tie. 
That  binds  you  to  your  Father,  God; 
Whose  chastenings  only  purify, 
While  closer  to  his  heart  we  lie, 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  His  rod. 

T.  McD. 

Questions  of  the  Day. — Is  Dollinger's  a 
Protestant  movement  ?    Not  vet. 

Are  women  extravagant?  Naturally,  they 
are  not.  If  there  were  no  other  sex,  they 
would  remain  economical. 

Does  the  Bible  authorize  wine  drinking  in 
these  days  of  distilled  liquors?  No.  Then 
wine  was  wine,  and  men  could  stop  with  it; 
now  wine  is  not  wine,  and  men  cannot  stop 
with  it. 

Can  man  be  governed  too  much?  All  de- 
pends upon  who  governs  him.  Man  was 
made  to  be  governed.  He  ought  to  be  a 
perfect  subject  of  Divine,  parental,  civil,  and 
self-government,  and  if  these  harmonize,  he 
cannot  be  governed  too  much. 


OUR  SCIENTIFIC  SUMMARY. 


The  Stereoscope.— Sir  David  Brewster, 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  stereoscope, 
finds  that  its  fundamental  principle  was  well 
known  even  to  Euclid;  that  it  was  distinctly 
described  by  Galen  1500  years  ago  -,  and  that 
Qiambatista  Porta  had,  in  1599,  given  such 
a  complete  drawing  of  the  two  separate  pic- 
tures as  seen  by  each  eye,  and  of  the  com- 
bined picture  placed  between  them,  that  we 
recognize  in  it  not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
construction  of  the  stereoscope. 

CoppEB  ABD  Ibos. — An  alloy  of  these 
two  metals  has  recently  been  devised,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  produces  a  substance  of  great 
strength ;  easily  worked  when  soft,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  tempered  to  greater  hardness 
than  steel.  This  alloy,  on  account  of  its 
toughness  and  temper,  it  is  argued,  will  con- 
siderably outlast  chilled  iron,  and  can  be 
used  for  those  parts  of  machinery  and 
engines  where  great  strength  is  required. 
Another  important  quality  ascribed  to  this 
alloy  is  its  great  resistance  to  oxidation 
during  continuous  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Lahoitaoe,  as  Ssowino  the  Gradual 
Ihfbovemekt  of  Mahkikd. — Sir  John  Lub- 
bock recently  read  a  paper  on  •*The  Devel- 
opment of  Relationships."  It  treats  of  the 
curious  but  somewhat  intricate  subject  of 
how  savages  estimate  relationship,  and  what 
is  the  signification  of  the  differences  that 
exist  between  them.  He  shows  that  the 
language  of  many  tribes  indicates  a  lower 
state  of  social  morals  than  their  existing 
practice,  while  in  no  case  is  the  terminology 
higher  than  the  practice;  and  he  deduces 
from  this  an  additional  argument  for  the 
almost  universal  progress  of  mankind. 

The  Nobth  Pole. — The  German  Arctic 
expedition  did  not  discover  the  open  sea- 
after  all,  a  fact  which  is  rather  mortifying  to 
those  who  made  such  an  outcry  over  the 
false  report.  Some  practical,  scientific  in- 
dividual, who  has  no  soul  for  sentiment, 
informs  the  too  confiding  public  that  what  | 


they  did  discover  was  "  an  open  channel  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  which, 
it  was  surmised  (mark  the  word)  might  pos- 
sibly lead  into  an  open  polar  sea."  It  remains 
to  be  proved  that  this  channel  was  anything 
mure  than  a  temporary  opening  through  the 
ice,  and  that  a  second  expedition  may  not 
find  it  locked  as  securely  as  any  other  part 
of  the  Arctic  seas. 

Secbets  op  the  Sea. — The  deep  sea  ex- 
plorations of  Agassiz  and  Pourtales  off  the 
Florida  Coast,  and  of  the  English  expedition 
of  the  "  Porcupine  "  off  the  Adventure  Bank 
in  the  Mediterranean,  have  revealed  cer- 
tain corals,  called  Mugoaa,  which  are  allied 
to  a  type  which  lived  in  the  Paleeozoic  (Silu- 
rian and  Devonian)  Seas.  So  that  the  Jiugosa, 
or  cap-shaped  corals,  the  earliest  known 
forms,  apparently,  are  still  living  in  the 
abysses  of  the  ocean.  Also,  as  we  learn 
from  the  American  Naturalist,  there  are 
several  forms  of  rugose  corals  found  in  the 
Tertiary  formation  of  Australia,  which  are 
probably  descendants  of  the  Palaeozoic  corals ; 
so  that  the  connection  is  almost  complete 
between  the  most  ancient  and  the  now  liv- 
ing rugose  forms. 

Electbio  Light. — An  English  inventor, 
who  has  lately  patented  a  mode  of  lighting 
by  electricity,  has  made  some  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable  experiments  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms,  London,  to  prove 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  his  discovery.  The 
London  Fott  gives  the  following  particulars : 

"  The  results  were  as  favorable  as  could  be 
wished,  and  certainly  surpassed  the  expecta- 
tions of  most  of  those  assembled  to  witness 
them.  The  light  resembles  a  spark  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  vivid  fire,  about  the  size, 
or  rather  less  than  the  burner  of  a  common 
argand  lamp.  There  is  no  combustion,  nor 
will  it  produce  combustion  by  coming  in 
contact  with  combustible  substances.  The 
power  is  immense,  resembling  day  or  sun 
light,  and  obscuring  the  light  of  candles  in 
the  manner  that  rays  of  daylight  obscure 
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them.  The  great  room  was  illuminated  by 
the  operation.  The  light  is  generated  or 
produced  by  a  battery  of  41  plates,  of  the 
dimensions  of  1\  square  yards.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  be  self  regulating,  and  to  be 
80  cheap  that  any  person  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it." 

Another  Comet. — On  the  evening  of 
^larch  4th,  1858,  Mr.  H.  P.  Tuttle,  of  the 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Observatory,  discovered 
a  faint  telescopic  comet  in  the  constellation 
Andramedaf  which  he  calculated  would 
make  a  revolution  around  the  sun  once  in 
about  fourteen  years.  This  comet  was  ex- 
pected to  return  about  the  first  of  November, 
1871,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Tuttle  at 
the  United  St4ites  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, on  the  morning  of  October  23d,  in 
the  constellation  Leo  Minor,  and  very  nearly 
its  calculated  position.  As  yet  it  is  very 
faint,  being  barely  visible  in  a  four-inch 
telescope.  This  is  the  twelfth  comet  by  Mr. 
Tuttle,  who  also  discovered  the  two  small 
planets,  Maia  and  Clyte. 

Encke's  Comet, — Encke's  comet  is  now 
on  its  way  towards  the  perehelion,  which  it 
will  reach  in  January  next.  The  comet 
will  be  telescopically  visible  some  months 
previously,  but  is  not  an  object  of  special 
interest  to  those  whose  vision  is  unaided  by 
instruments.  Astronomers  will  soon  begin 
to  point  their  telescopes  to  the  neighborhood 
where  the  comet  will  be  first  seen.  It  has  a 
very  short  period — only  three  years  and  a 
quarter.  The  least  distance  from  the  sun  is 
thirty-two  millions  of  miles,  or  about  the 
average  distance  of  Mercury.  The  greatest 
distance  is  three  hundred  and  eighty -seven 
millions  of  miles,  or  more  than  four  times 
that  of  the  earth.  This  comet  is  principally 
of  interest  because  its  period  of  revolution 
has  diminished  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
days  in  the  past  eighty  years,  a  fact  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  furnishing  proof  of 
the  theory  that  the  regions  of  space  are' 
filled  with  a  material  »* ether"  capable  of 
retarding  the  motion  of  the  bodies  compos- 
ing the  solar  system.  Of  course  this  re- 
sisting medium  would  produce  annual  effects 
upon  the  comet  of  a  few  tons  in  weight  that 
would  not  be  experienced  by  oar  earth  in 


the  course  of  thousands  of  ages ;  but  the  re- 
sult, though  long  deferred,  is  none  the  less 
inevitable — earth  planets,  and  cometB  will 
all,  if  this  theory  is  correct,  be  eventually 
precipitated  into  the  sun. 

A  Pillar  of  Fire  Fifty  Thousasd 
Miles  High. — Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  the  astron- 
omer and  observer  at  the  head  of  the  astro- 
nomical department  of  Dartmouth,  has  com- 
municated to  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemis- 
try an  interesting  paper  on  an  explosion  on 
the  sun,  which  occurred  about  noon  on  the 
7th  of  September  last. 

There  appeared  an  enormous  protuberance 
or  hydrogen  cloud  on  the  eastern  limb 
of  the  sun,  on  the  Gth,  which  remained 
until  noon  on  the  7th,  described  as  '*  a  low, 
quiet  looking  cloud,  not  very  dense  or  bril- 
liant, nor  in  any  way  remarkable  except 
for  its  size."  It  was  about  100,000  miles 
long  by  50,000  miles  high.  The  observer 
was  called  away  at  12.30,  and  returning  in 
about  half  an  hour,  found  that  there  had 
been  a  grand  disruption.  The  whole  thing 
had  been  blown  to  shreds  by  some  incon- 
ceivable upheaval.  The  air  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  debris,  "a  mass  of  detached  fusi- 
form filaments"  rapidly  ascending.  When 
first  noted  after  returning  to  the  observa- 
tion, some  of  them  had  reached  a  height  of 
nearly  100,000  miles,  continuing  to  rise  with 
a  motion  almost  marked  by  the  eye,  until 
in  ten  minutes  the  uppermost  were  more 
than  200,000  miles  from  the  solar  surface. 
The  filaments  gradually  faded  as  they  rose, 
and  at  1.15  only  a  few  filmy  wisps,  with 
some  brighter  streamers  lower  down,  re- 
mained to  mark  the  place.  Mr.  Young 
noted  near  one  end  of  the  cloud  a  nebulous 
mass  similar  to  our  terrestrial  cloud  known 
as  a  thunder-head,  which  represented  a  won- 
derful change.  It  became  active,  and  deve- 
loped into  a  mass  of  rolling  flame  apparently, 
crowded  down  at  first  towards  the  surface  of 
the  sun,  then  shot  up  pyramidally  50,000 
miles  in  height,  when  its  top  was  drawn  out 
into  long  filaments  and  threads,  which  were . 
curiously  rolled  backwards  and  downwards 
like  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  capital. 

This  faded  away  like  the  other,  and  at 
2.30    had   disappeared.     The   whole   phe- 
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nomenoQ  had  the  appearance  of  an  explo- 
sion beneath  the  extraordinary  prominence, 
spending  its  force  mainly  in  an  upward 
direction,  somewhat  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions, followed  by  an  inrush  as  though  a 
vacuum  had  been  created. 

HEALTH  ITEMS. 

Health. — The  best  medicines  in  the  world 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  are  warmth,  rest, 
cleanliness,  and  pure  air.  Some  persons 
make  it  a  virtue  to  brave  disease,  to  keep 
up  as  long  as  they  can  move  a  foot,  and 
sometimes  they  succeed;  but  oftener  the 
powers  of  life  are  thereby  so  completely  ex- 
hausted that  the  system  has  lost  all  its 
ability  to  recuperatje.  Whenever  walking 
or  work  is  an  effort,  a  warm  bed  or  cool 
room  are  the  first  indispensable  steps  to  a 
sure  and  speedy  recovery.  Instinct  leads 
beasts  and  birds  to  quietude  and  rest  the 
very  moment  disease  or  wounds  assail  them. 

Sleep  axd  the  Brain. — Sleep  is  the 
best  preventive  of  insanity,  and  the  best 
remedy  of  an  over-worked  brain.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  brain  of  literary  men  melts 
and  withers  it,  and  nothing  but  good  healthy 
sleep  will  save  its  possessor  from  softening 
of  the  brain,  or  some  other  penalty  of  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  We  say  to 
literary  men,  al.ow  yourselves  eight  hours 
sleep  nightly,  and  do  not  cut  short  the 
period  of  rest  by  midnight  study  at  your 
peril.  When  languor  and  mental  torpidity 
come  on,  what  is  it  but  the  brain  striking 
for  the  eight  hour  system?  Yield  to  its 
demand  in  time,  and  allow  it  to  repair  the 
energy  expended  during  the  hours  of  wake- 
fulness. 

Action  of  Plant  Odors  on  Health. — 
In  a  closed  chamber  the  action  of  many 
plant  odors  is  injurious.  The  effect  is  often 
headache,  syncope,  and  other  disorders.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  retarded,  or  sleepiness, 
loss  of  voice,  numbness,  and  convulsions 
may  be  the  effect.  Among  the  flowers  that 
work  this  mischief  are  the  lily,  hyacinth, 
narcissus,  crocus,  rose,  carnation,  honey- 
suckle,  violet,   &c.    Among  lovers  of  the 


beautiful  there  is  a  temptation  to  bring 
flowers  into  the  sleeping  room,  but  let  them 
remember  the  old  adage,  "Serpents  lie  hid 
in  flowers,"  and  give  it  a  new  significance. 
Let  the  sleeping  apartment  be  brightened 
with  perfect  order  and  cleanliness,  and  by 
the  removal  of  all  dust  and  odors;  then  no 
flowers  will  be  required.  In  the  path  of 
those  who  are  gifted  with  health  and  good 
nature,  flowers  spring  up  every  wliere. 

Hearty  Suppers. — It  requires  about  five 
hours,  says  Dr.  Hall,  for  the  stomach  to  work 
on  an  ordinary  meal,  and  pass  it  oat  of  itself, 
when  it  falls  into  a  state  of  repose.  Hence, 
if  a  man  eat  three  meals  a  day,  his  stomach 
must  work  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  But  the  multitude  of  mechanics  who 
are  wildly  clamorous  for  **  only  eight  hours 
a  day,"  do  not  hesitate  to  impose  on  their 
stomachs  fifteen  hours'  work — nearly  double. 
After  a  night's  sleep  we  wake  up  with  a 
certain  amount  of  bodily  vigor,  which  is 
faithfully  proportioned  out  to  every  set  of 
I  muscles,  each  its  rightful  share;  the  stomach 
among  others.  When  the  external  body 
gets  weary  after  a  long  day's  work,  the 
stomach  bears  its  share  of  the  fatigue ;  but 
if,  when  the  body  is  weary  with  the  day's 
toil,  we  put  it  to  bed,  giving  tbe  stomach 
meanwhile  a  five  hours'  task  which  must  be 
performed,  we  impose  upon  the  very  best 
friend  we  have;  the  one  that  gives  us  tbe 
largest  amount  of  earthly  enjoyments;  and 
if  this  overtaxing  is  continued,  it  must  as 
certainly  wear  out  prematurely  as  the  body 
itself  will,  if  it  is  overworked  every  day. 

And  if  persons  eat  between  meals,  then 
the  stomach  has  no  rest  from  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  until  one,  two,  three  or  four 
o'clock  the  next  day ;  hence  it  is  that  so 
many  persons  have  dyspepsia ;  the  stomach 
is  worked  so  much  and  so  constantly,  that 
it  becomes  too  weak  to  work  at  all.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  every  intelligent  parent  will 
press  these  things  on  the  attention  of  their 
children  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  because 
dyspepsia,  like  consumption,  has  its  founda- 
tions laid  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  during 
the  "teens"  of  life. 
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G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.  Charles  Scribryjr  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Sermons  on  one  class  of  subjects  by  a  mas- 
ter mind  will  always  find  readers,  for  there 
is  sufficient  variety  to  commend  them.  They 
will  be  popular  even  when  pitched  upon  a 
minor  key,  as  are  these  to  the  "natural 
man,"  exhibiting  **  sin,  the  one  awful  fact  in 
the  history  of  man,"  or  "moral  evil  con- 
templated in  the  heart  of  the  individual 
man — not  described  to  him  from  the  outside, 
bit  wrought  out  of  his  own  being  into  in- 
candescent letters,  by  the  fierce  chemistry  of 
anxious,  perhaps  agonizing  reflection." 

We  have  known  some  preachers  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  these  dark  themes,  and 
though  we  would  not  characterize  them  as 
speaking  from  the  "Hill  of  Evil  Counsel," 
but  rather  from  the  "Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion," we  fear  their  congregations  would 
not  thank  us  for  recommending  to  them 
this  book;  but  there  is  a  great  number 
of  preachers  whose  compositions  are  sooth- 
ing to  the  natural  man,  consisting;  of  moral 
platitudes,  bright  prospects  for  the  future,  or 
strictures  upon  sins  outside  of  the  experience 
of  their  hearers,  and  to  these  we  say,  point- 
ing to  this  volume,  bring  your  delving 
^  instruments  and  dig  here^  for  the  vein  is 
rich. 

The  Seals  Opened;  or,  the  Apocalypse 
Explained.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.  Port- 
laud:  Hoyt,  Fogg,  &  Breed. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
best  Christian  scholars  of  modern  times, 
this  book,  which  is  an  explanation  rather 
than  a  commentary,  shows  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  so  difficult  as 
some  have  supposed.  Lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous as  well  as  lovers  of  the  Bible  should 
be  attracted  to  the  book  of  Revelation,  and 
for  the  study  of  it,  we  know  of  few  better 
treatises  than  this.  The  author  admits  that 
in  the  preparation  of  it  he  has  been  more 
assisted  by  the  Notes  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
than  by  the  work  of  any  other  author. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
have  added  to  their  Series  for  Youth  Mary's 
New  Fiends,  Bet  and  Bounce,  and  Grace 
and  Polly,  all  by  Nellie  Grahame. 


The  Red  Shanty  Boys ;  or  Pictures  of  New 
England  School  Life  Thirty  Years  Ago.  By- 
Park  Ludlow,  A.M.  Boston:  Henry  A. 
Young  A  Co.  For  sale  by  A.  Martien,  Phila- 
delphia.    Price  $1.50. 

Foremost  among  the  men  who  are  now 

controlling   the   affairs   of  our  nation,   are 

those  who  thirty  years  ago  were  in  Bome 

school-house  or  other;   a  shanty,  perhaps, 

something  in  color  red,  white,  yellow,  or 

nondescript.    All  had  their  little  dramas,  yet 

few  of  them  were  as  amusing  as  the  come« 

dies  of  the  Red  Shanty. 

Alfred  Martien,  No.  1214  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  sends  us  the  following : 

The  Half  Orown  and  his  Philosophy.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  Birmingham.  Price, 
$1.00. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  tame  book, 
though  teaching  the  philosophy  of  human 
life.  Half  crowns,  shillings,  and  farthings 
go  through  the  world,  not  blind  and  dumb, 
like  common  coins,  but  with  their  eyes 
open,  making  observations,  and  turning  their 
knowledge  to  good  account. 

A  Rough  Boy's  Story.  By  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hosmer,  author  of  "Caddy's  Three  Dresses," 
etc. 

A  story,  in  easy,  flowing  style,  of  a  bad, 

rough  boy,  who,  from  being  the  scourge  of 

the  neighborhood,  is  gradually  reclaimed. 

It  illustrates  the  power  of  Christian  effort. 

The  Hidden  Power.  A  Tale  Illustrative 
of  Youthful  Influence  By  Fanny  Elizabeth 
Bennett,  author  of  "Nature's  School,"  etc. 
Price  $1.25. 

The  power  of  influence  for  good  or  evil, 

and  the  advantage  of  wielding  it  for  good, 

is  a  common- place  subject,  yet  it  is  capable  of 

endless  variations,  admitting,  in  able  hands, 

of  some  novelty.    In  this  story  the  subject 

is  well  treated. 

Little  Yellow  Jacket  Series,  in  five  vol- 
umes. By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Boyd,  author  of 
"Farmer  Burt's  Seed,"  "JackBryson,"  etc. 

The  volumes  of  this  set  are,  "  Two  Little 
Yellow  Jackets,"  "Once  Upon  a  Time," 
"  Big  Dots  and  Little  Dots,"  "  The  P.  D.  S.," 
"  The  Cobbler  and  His  Rose.    Price  $3.75. 

A  very  racy  series,  one  that,  in  the  form 
of  a  holiday  present,  will  do  more  than 
make  bright  eyes  and  happy  hearts — it  will 
leave  wholesome,  lasting  impressions. 
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